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PART  IV. 

THE  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  AND  ENTHUSIASTIC 
RECEPTION  OF  CHRIST. 


SECTION    I. 

THE  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  CHRIST  BEFORE 
THE  JEWISH   RULERS. 

VHILE  Jesus  was  fighting  in  the  wilderness  with  the  temptation 
which  met  Him  under  the  form  of  the  distorted  Messianic 
hopes  of  His  age,  and  in  this  victorious  conflict  developed  the 
course  of  His  Messianic  work,  the  same  hopes  induced  the  Sanhe 
drim  at  Jerusalem  to  send  a  deputation  to  John  the  Baptist.  John 
had  made  a  powerful  impression,  not  only  on  the  people  in  general, 
but  also  on  their  leaders,  the  Pharisees,  many  of  whom,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  were  so  carried  away  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  as 
to  submit  to  his  baptism.  Gradually  a  more  distinct  judgment  had 
been  formed  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  unquestionable  im 
portance  of  so  extraordinary  a  theocratic  undertaking.  They  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  a  man  who,  on  good  grounds,  could 
venture  to  subject  the  nation  to  such  a  purification,  which  implied 
a  previous  excommunication,  must  be  either  the  Messiah  Himself, 
or  one  of  His  forerunners  who  was  announced  as  Elias  by  the  pro 
phets,  or  the  prophet  promised  by  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15  ;  John  i. 
25).  But  if  the  Baptist  by  his  course  of  action,  set  forth  such  ex 
traordinary  claims,  it  was  an  official  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhe 
drim  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
with  him.  Accordingly  this  body  resolved  on  sending  a  deputation 
to  him,  which  consisted,  as  a  matter  of  course,1  of  priests  and  Levites. 
To  the  priests  was  entrusted  the  sanctioning  of  religious  purifica 
tion,  which  included  the  observance  of  the  laws  relative  to  ablutions,- 
so  that  those  who  were  sent  on  this  occasion  might  be  regarded  as 
duly  qualified  commissioners.  They  were  very  properly  accom- 

1  [Latnpe  quotes  from  Maimonides  :  '  Syucdriorum  pars  maxima  ex  Sacerdotibua 
constitit  etLevitis.' — ED.]  s  Lev.  xiii.  aud  xv. 
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paniecl  by  Levites,  who  served  in  part  as  an  honourable  escort, 
and  in  part  to  act,  if  need  be,  as  a  hierarchical  police  force,  should 
John  not  be  prepared  to  show  his  credentials.1  And  now,  if  the 
deputation  accomplish  their  object,  the  Baptist  must  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  Messianic  advent,  or  exposed  as 
a  false  prophet.  But  the  Jewish  national  spirit  in  the  high  council 
would  be  completely  misunderstood,  and  its  members  would  be 
turned,  against  their  own  will,  into  Roman  senators,  if  we  supposed 
that  they  were  averse  to  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah  under 
every  condition.  Yet  such  a  judgment  has  been  rashly  formed,  from 
the  circumstance  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Baptist  was  not  acknow 
ledged  by  them,  and  that  Jesus  was  absolutely  rejected  ;  while  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  precisely  by  chiliastic-political 
motives  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  determined  to  this  course  of  con 
duct  (see  vol.  i.  p.  385).  It  could  not  therefore  be  the  primary  aim 
of  this  deputation  to  dispute  the  claims  of  the  Baptist ;  it  may  rather 
be  supposed  that  they  were  actuated  by  chiliastic  excitement.2 

From  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  John,  we  see  that  the  depu 
tation  must  have  intimated  to  the  Baptist  that  he  would  very  likely 

l  »/  •/ 

announce  himself  as  the  Messiah.  The  Sanhedrim,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  have  regarded  his  baptism  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  commenc 
ing  Messianic  seou,  and  in  a  character  who  spiritually  moved  and 
carried  with  him  the  whole  nation,  they  might  find  a  claimant  to 
the  Messianic  dignity.3  Now  it  is  evident  that  a  question  which 
assumed  the  possibility  that  the  Baptist  might  be  the  Messiah  was 
a  great  temptation  to  him.  And  thus  John  was  tempted  at  the 
same  time  as  Jesus.  The  Evangelist  has  indicated  the  force  of  the 
temptation  by  the  words,  '  He  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  con 
fessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ'  (John  i.  20). 4 

But  the  Baptist  likewise  gave  a  negative  to  the  question  whether 
he  was  Elias.  How  could  he  do  that,  since  it  was  undeniable  that 
Malachi  had  announced  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  under  this 
designation  ?  This  declaration  of  the  Baptist  seems  also  to  clash 
with  the  language  of  Christ,  who  at  a  later  period  told  His  disciples 
that  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist  they  might  see  that  Elias  who  was 
to  precede  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  10-13).  But  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John,  distinctly  understood  by  the  revelation  of  the 
angel  that  this  identification  of  Christ's  forerunner  with  Elias  was 
to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense  (Luke  i.  17).  And  in  the  know 
ledge  of  this  fact  lay  the  reason  of  the  Baptist's  negative  to  the  ques 
tion.  He  was  actuated,  doubtless,  by  the  same  motives  as  those 

1  The  ground  of  suspicion  which  "VVeisse  has  taken  against  the  truth  of  the  narra 
tive  from  the  phrase  '  priests   and  Levites,'  is  changed  by  a  clear  view  of  Israelitish 
relations  into  a  ground  of  credence.     This  point  has  already  been  satisfactorily  settled 
by  Liicke  and  Ebrard,  and  barely  deserves  a  passing  notice. 

2  ['  Xulla  adsunt  vestigia,  qiue  ex  mera  invidia  aut  impediendi  studio  prognatam 
esse  legationem  suadeant.     Honorifica  per  se  erat.'     Lampe  in  Joan.,  i.  407. — ED.] 

"  This  disposes  of  what  Strauss  has  remarked  (i.  388)  against  the  probability  of  such 
au  inquiry. 

4  [On  which  Augustin  says  :  '  In  eo  probata  est  humilitas  ejus,  quia  dix.it  se  non 
esse,  cum  posset  credi  esse.'  Tract  in  Joan.,  iv.  3. — ED.] 
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\vhich  induced  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness  to  reject  the  Messianic 
programme  of  His  time  as  it  was  presented  to  Him.  In  the  same 
proportion  as  the  image  of  the  Messiah  or  of  the  King  was  distorted 
into  a  carnal  one,  would  be  the  image  of  His  forerunner  ;  or  even  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  inasmuch  as  this  misrepresentation  was  carried 
to  the  length  of  expecting  the  return  literally  of  the  ancient  prophet 
Elias.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews  asked  him,  Art  thou  the  Elias 
of  the  Messianic  advent  ?  the  question  probably  meant,  Art  thou 
that  Elias  who  was  translated  to  heaven,  returning  at  the  founding 
of  a  new  aeon  ?  And  taking  it  in  this  sense,  John  answered,  '  No! ' 
and  in  saying  that,  he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  Lord's  fore 
runner  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  for  that  was  testified  by  his 
whole  life,  by  his  daily  ministry.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
Christ  expressed  Himself  even  with  more  caution  and  reserve.  He 
avoided  the  misinterpretation  of  His  Messianic  calling,  without  the 
risk  of  fostering  the  opposite  error,  that  He  disowned  all  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Messiah.1 

Lastly,  the  Baptist  answered  in  the  negative  the  inquiry  of  the 
deputation,  whether  he  was  '  The  Prophet'  (o  Trpo^r???),  namely, 
that  particular  prophet  whom  the  Jews,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Moses,  expected  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  era.  For  this  he 
had  still  greater  reason,  because  such  a  representation  of  this 
Prophet  had  not  become  a  general  definite  expectation  among  his 
nation.  The  genuine  children  of  the  theocratic  spirit  referred  the 
passage  to  the  Messiah  Himself  (Acts  iii.  22).  Now,  if  the  Baptist 
also  received  this  exposition,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  question  in 
this  sense  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  first  question,  which  he  had 
already  met  with  a  negative.  But  others  expected,  according  to  the 
same  passage,  that  one  day  Jeremiah  would  return  and  take  part  in 
the  renovation  of  the  theocracy.  By  others,  again,  Joshua  was 
pointed  out  as  the  person  to  be  expected.-  It  is  quite  plain  that 
John  could  not  give  assent  to  preconceptions  of  tins  kind.  But 
though  some  persons  in  Israel  had  regarded  the  Prophet  simply  as  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,  John  could  not  admit  that  this  was  the  mean 
ing  of  the  official  inquiry  addressed  to  him  ;  hence  he  gave  a  most 
decided  negative  also  to  this  question.  Thus,  then,  John  repelled 
three  tempting  questions,  which  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
as  the  three  temptations  which  Christ  conquered  in  the  wilderness. 

It  has  been  thought  surprising  that  the  deputation  asked  the 
Baptist  whether  he  was  '  the  Prophet'  after  putting  the  question  to 
him  whether  he  was  the  Christ  or  Elias.  If  it  were  possible  to 
consider  the  Prophet  as  identical  with  Christ,  or  with  Elias,  in  both 
cases  the  question  had  already  been  settled.  But  probably  the  de 
putation  already  entertained  one  of  those  views  which  were  developed 
more  distinctly  in  the  latter  Jewish  traditions  ;  probably  they  under 
stood  Jeremiah  by  '  the  Prophet]  and  in  that  case  the  question  was 

1  Among  other  passages,  that  in  John  xviii.  34  proves  how  carefully  the  Lord 
avoided  all  misinterpretation  relative  to  the  Messianic  title. 
3  See  Liicke's  Commcntar  iiber  das  Evany,  des  Jvhannes  i.  3SO. 
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perfectly  necessary.  But  even  on  the  opposite  supposition,  if  they 
held  '  the  Prophet'  to  be  identical  with  Elias  or  with  the  Christ,  still 
they  knew  not  what  the  Baptist  on  his  part  thought  on  this  point. 
Hence  this  third  question  was  unavoidable,  and  its  insertion  marks 
the  diplomatic  exactness  of  the  authorities,  and  indirectly  the  his 
torical  fidelity  of  the  whole  narrative.  But  if  we  view  the  series  of 
questions  in  relation  to  their  final  object,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  very  carefully  arranged.  Was  John,  for  instance,  the  Messiah, 
then  his  warrant  for  baptizing  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  was 
he  the  second  Elias,  it  would  stand  equally  firm ;  was  he,  lastly, 
'  the  Prophet,'  still  its  validity  would  be  allowed. 

When  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  pressed  the  Baptist  to 
declare  at  last  who  he  was,  he  answered  them  :  '  /  am  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
as  said  the  prophet  Esaias '  (xl.  3).  As  Christ  veiled  His  Messianic 
call  in  the  most  spiritual  designation,  which  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  carnal  enthusiasm  of  His  nation,  by  calling  Himself 
the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  Baptist  chose  the  most  delicate  and  spiritual 
characteristic  of  the  forerunner,  as  he  found  it  in  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
That  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  was  primarily  the  theo 
cratic  presentiment,  incorporating  itself  in  prophecy,  of  the  return 
of  Israel  from  exile,  as  it  would  be  accomplished  under  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  Jehovah.  But  the  Baptist  rightly  saw  the  highest  ful 
filment  of  that  passage  in  the  Israelitish  presentiment  of  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  which  had  formed  itself  into  a  voice  in  his  person.1 
Yet  the  Jewish  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  discover  the  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  references  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  on 
that  account  this  interpretation  was  not  received  in  the  schools  of 
the  scribes.  Hence  the  deputation  took  no  notice  of  the  positive 
declaration  of  the  Baptist,  and  now  asked  him  in  the  form  of  a 
reprimand,  'Why  baptizest  thou  then?'  This  ministration  ap 
peared  to  them  an  unallowable  undertaking  if  he  could  not  sub 
stantiate  his  claim  to  either  of  the' titles  adduced.2  But  John  felt 
his  ground  ;  he  answered  firmly,  '  I  baptize;'  but  when  he  added, 
'  with  water,'  he  passed  a  judgment  on  his  baptism  which  he  set  in 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim.  To  them,  this  ritual 
observance  appeared  of  extraordinary  importance  ;  to  him,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  of  extraordinary  insignificance,  because  the 
vastly  superior  agency  which  the  Messiah  would  shortly  exert  was 
always  present  to  his  thoughts.  But  while  he  depreciated  his  own 
baptism,  he  also  justified  its  use,  by  announcing  to  the  deputation 
that  the  Messiah  was  already  nigh  at  hand.  Even  now  He  is  in 
your  midst,  and  ye  know  Him  not — even  Him  who  cometh  after 
me,  and  yet  was  before  me.3  So  mysteriously  and  yet  so  distinctly 

1  This  passage  is  the  first  proof  that  references  to  typical  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  occur  in  John  as  well  as  in  Matthew. 

-  [Totai/ras  el^oi'  -jrapa  TWV  OLOaaKaKwv  eavrwv  irapaSbaeis,  cbs  fj.ovoi's  (Keivois  e^v 
paTTTiffLv,  i.e.,  to  the  Christ,  Elias,  and  that  prophet.  Ammonias  in  Catena. — ED.] 

3  The  words  8s  t^TvpoaQiv  /aov  yeyovev  are  wanting  in  several  manuscripts.  Liicke 
conjectures  that  they  were  taken  from  the  parallel  passages,  vers.  15,  30.  Lachmann 
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did  the  Baptist  speak  of  the  Messiah,  while  he  also  had  a  feeling  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  expectations  of  His  people  and  the 
character  of  Him.  who  was  about  to  appear.  The  Messiah  had  be 
come  a  public  character  for  His  people,  and  therefore  had  come  into 
their  midst,  when  He  accredited  Himself  to  the  person  who  was 
appointed  by  God  to  announce  His  appearance.  But  when  the 
Baptist  designates  the  personage  who  was  to  come  after  him  as  '  Ho 
who  was  before  him,'  he  expresses  the  essential  priority  or  princely 
dignity  of  Christ,  His  essential  precedence  to  himself  in  the  king 
dom  of  God.  Such  a  twofold  relation  exists  even  in  the  case  of  a 
common  herald.  The  herald  outwardly  hastens  on  before  the 
prince,  but  the  prince  possessed  his  dignity  before  him,  and  made 
him  a  herald,  and,  according  to  the  privilege  of  his  rank,  the  prince 
preceded  him.  The  herald  is  the  outward  forerunner  of  the  prince, 
but  the  prince  is  the  spiritual  forerunner  of  the  herald.  But  if  the 
Baptist  had  the  full  impression  that  in  his  calling  he  was  entirely 
regulated  by  the  higher  calling  of  Christ,  that  his  dignity  was  de 
rived  from  Christ's  dignity,  and  if  he  declared  that  Christ  had  this 
priority  in  the  theocracy,  he  expressed  at  the  same  time  the  essential 
priority  of  Christ  in  the  eternity  of  God  ;  for  the  one  is  not  without 
the  other.  We  have  not  here  to  examine  how  clearly  and  compre 
hensively  he  thus  developed,  theologically,  the  eternal  existence  of 
Christ.  But  without  doubt  he  was  already  more  certain  of  the 
eternal  existence  of  his  own  inferior  personality  in  God,  than  many 
theologians  are  certain  of  the  eternal  existence  of  Christ. 

John  knew  that  Christ  in  His  spiritual  essence  had  exerted  His 
agency  throughout  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  was  un 
doubtedly  the  King  of  Israel.  Hence  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  loosen  His  shoe-latchet.  He  was  willing  to  vanish,  with 
all  his  works,  before  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  with  this  feeling  he 
dismissed  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  so  destitute  of 
the  fitting  presentiments  as  to  regard  his  water-baptism  as  the 
greatest  event  of  the  times. 

We  have  already  seon  how  extremely  improbable  it  is,  that  the 
deputation  should  not  be  anxious  to  have  an  exact  description  of 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  personage  whom  the  Baptist  had  thus 
magnified,  and  how  much  it  accorded  with  the  duty  of  the  Baptist 
to  give  them  such  a  description.  Hence  we  may  confidently 
assume  that  the  deputation  returned  with  highly  raised  expecta 
tions,  after  receiving  such  an  account  of  the  person  and  presence  of 
the  Messiah.  It  is  an  important  circumstance,  that  this  conference 
took  place  at  Bethany,  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  where  John  was 
then  baptizing ;  so  that  the  deputation  must  needs  return  home 
through  the  wilderness,  in  which  John  was  tarrying. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  judg- 

considers  the  reading  as  doubtful ;  the  connection  of  the  passage  favours  their  re 
tention.  To  the  mysterious  assertion,  '  He  is  in  your  midst,  and  ye  know  Him  not,' 
the  other  corresponds  :  '  He  cometh  after  me,  and  yet  was  before  me.'  The  unknown 
and  manifested  One  of  the  people  is  the  follower  and  predecessor  of  the  Baptist. 
[Tischeudorf,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  and  Alford  reject  the  words.] 
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merit  the  Sanhedrim  would  form  in  the  sequel  respecting  John. 
That  judgment  would  now  depend  on  the  question,  what  relation 
the  Sanhedrim  would  assume  towards  Jesus.     As  soon,  therefore, 
as  a  collision  took  place  between  the  spirit  of  that  body  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  as,  according  to  the  view  we  have  taken,  must  have 
happened  at  the  close  of  Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the 
Jewish  authorities  would  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Baptist.    But 
since  the  people,  and  even  many  members  of  their  own  body,  had 
already  done  him  homage,  it  suited  their  policy  to  conduct  them 
selves  towards  him,  and  to  express  their  opinion  respecting  him, 
with  the  greatest  reserve.     Yet  they  were  not  able  to  conceal  the 
contradiction  which  existed  between  their  earlier  personal  homage 
and  their  later  official  reserve.     The  Lord  could  reproach  with  un 
belief  towards  John,  men  who  at  one  time  resorted  to  the  Jordan 
(Luke  vii.  33).     If,  therefore,  the  Evangelists  appear  to  contradict 
one  another  when  in  one  place  they  report  (Matt.  iii.  7)  that  many 
Pharisees  came  to  John,  and  in  another  that  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  were  not  baptized  of  him  (Luke  vii.  30),  a  real  and  striking 
fact  is  exhibited  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.     The  ambiguous 
position  which  the  Jewish  rulers  occupied  in  relation  to  the  question 
whether  John  was  a  prophet,  was  founded  on  the  constant  embar 
rassment  they  felt,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  John's  decisive 
testimony  to  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  decisive  opinion  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  John.     Hence  Christ,  towards  the  close  of 
His  career,  when  they  questioned  His  authority,  probably  to  execute 
the  purification  of  the  temple,  with  the  most  wonderful  sagacity 
proposed  to  them  a  counter-question,  and  showed  that  He  saw  into 
the  very  depths  of  their  evil  conscience, — the  question  whether  the 
baptism  of  John  rested  on  divine  authority,  or  was  an  arbitrary 
human  institution  (Matt.  xxi.  24).     They  confessed  their  inability 
to  answer  the  question — a  confession  most  disgraceful  to  the  tri 
bunal  they  formed — rather  than  they  would  express  a  decision  either 
for  or  against  the  Baptist ;  a  proof  how  completely  they  were  non 
plussed  by  the  question  of  Jesus.     The  fact  that  the  Jewish  rulers 
never  ventured  to  form  an  official  judgment  respecting  the  Baptist, 
confirms  in  a  very  significant  mariner  the  account  of  the  Evangelist 
John,  that  the  Baptist  had,  by  a  solemn  testimony,  directed  the 
people  through  their  rulers  to  Christ,  and  that  Christ  expressly 
appealed  to  this  testimony  (John  v.  33.  £c.)      But  since  John 
testified  so  publicly  of  Christ,  he  linked  His  fate  with  his  own ;  and 
Herod  Antipas  probably  considered  the  outrage  he  committed  on 
the  stern  preacher  of  repentance  as  greatly  favoured  by  the  circum 
stance  that  his  authority  had  not  been  supported  by  the  Sanhedrim. 

NOTES. 

1.  Von  Ammon,  in  liis  Gcscliicltte  des  Lclens  Jesu  (i.  2G1),  re 
marks,  '  Full  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  public  speaking  prevailed 
among  the  Israelites  as  long  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
law  were  not  endangered,  as  we  find  also  among  Christians  in  the 
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time  of  Paul  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xiv.  29).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Cliakam  or  Rabbi  indulged  in  attacks  on  the  Mosaic  theocratic 
constitution,  the  Lesser  or  Greater  Sanhedrim,  and  the  high-priestly 
board  especially,  was  authorized  to  interfere  constitutionally,  and 
to  call  the  innovating  teacher  to  account  respecting  his  authority 
for  such  proceedings  (Vitringa,  De  Synagogd  vetere,  p.  8GG).  This 
was  done  by  the  Great  Sanhedrim  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  and  pre 
viously  in  reference  to  the  Baptist.' 

2.  The  fact  of  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  is  disputed 
by  the  latest  critics.  Weisse  even  thinks  that  true  faith  in  the 
divine  revelation  in  Christ  requires  most  peremptorily  a  deviation 
from  the  letter  of  the  Gospel  narrative  in  reference  to  this  testimony. 
Strauss  adduces  a  series  of  reasons  for  setting  aside  this  testimony. 
First  of  all,  the  later  sending  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ.  This  we 
shall  consider  in  its  proper  place.  A  real  difficulty  brought  forward 
also  by  others  is  the  question,  why  the  Baptist  still  continued  to 
baptize,  and  why  he  did  not  rather  join  himself  to  Jesus  ?  But 
this  question  has  weight  only  as  long  as  the  significance  of  John's 
baptism  is  not  clearly  understood.  John  could  not  venture  to  cease 
purifying  the  old  Israelitish  congregation  for  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  as  long  as  any  unbaptized  persons  resorted  to  him.  His 
attachment  to  Christ,  therefore,  was  evinced  by  remaining  at  his 
post,  and  by  fulfilling  the  vocation  given  him  by  God  as  the  labour 
of  his  life.  As  all  the  other  Israelites  who  were  believers  in  Christ 
were  not  called  to  join  themselves  to  Him  as  disciples  in  the  more 
special  sense,  so  neither  was  this  the  case  with  John.  Rather 
would  he  have  been  unfaithful  to  his  christological  calling,  had  he 
relinquished  his  baptismal  office.  It  is  further  alleged  that  John, 
on  his  '  contracted  stand-point/  was  unable  to  form  a  conception  of 
that  higher  one  which  Jesus  occupied  (i.  377).  Here  again  the 
author  constructs  a  psychology  at  his  own  hand.  This  time  he  sets 
out  on  an  assumption  of  ethical  pitifulness,  owing  to  which  men  on 
lower  stand-points  cannot  help  making  mistakes  when  they  look  up 
to  a  man  who  stands  higher  than  themselves.  We  are  here  re 
minded  of  the  self-denial  with  which  Farel  implored  Calvin  to 
remain  at  Geneva,1  and  the  earlier  judgments  of  Erasmus  on 
Luther,  and  other  similar  facts.  Even  Bodmer's  behaviour  towards 
Klopstock  and  Wieland's  judgment  on  Go'the  (Weisse,  i.  271,  and 
Ebrard)  may  be  here  adduced.  In  the  history  of  modern  philo 
sophy,  the  author  might  indeed  believe  he  could  find  vouchers  for 
his  canon.  But  the  assumption  was  quite  false,  that  the  ethical 
ability  of  humanity  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  that  individual 
philosopher.  Further  on  we  meet  with  the  well-known  quick 
evolutions  of  sophistical  dexterity  (p.  379).  '  According  to  Matt. 
xi.  2  and  Luke  vii.  18,  John  sends  two  disciples  to  Christ  with  the 
doubting  inquiry  whether  He  was  the  fpxopevos,  while  according 
to  the  fourth  Gospel  he  directed  likewise  two  disciples  to  Him,  but 

1  [See  Kirchhofer's  Life  of  Farel  (Religious  Tract  Society,  1837),  p.  136  ;  Henry's 
Ltlcn  Johann  Cabins,  Hamburg,  1835,  i.  161.— TR.] 
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with  the  definite  assertion  that  Jesus  was  the  d^vos  ©eov,  &c.' 
The  reader  can  supply  the  et  cetera  in  the  well-known  style  of  this 
writer.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  generally,  Strauss 
defines  it  in  a  manner  which  has  drawn  forth  the  following  remark 
from  Kuhn  (das  Leben  Jesii,  i.  223)  : — '  In  order  to  convict  the 
synoptical  representation  of  a  legendary  character,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  were  not  acquainted  with  one  another  at 
an  early  period  ;  in  order  to  set  askle  St  John's  representation  as 
unhistorical,  the  very  opposite  is  assumed,  that  the  two  men  were 
well  acquainted  with  one  another  in  early  life.  This  I  call  a 
splendid  specimen  of  critical  art,  which  (as  Lichtenberg  playfully 
tells  Philadelphia),  to  speak  without  bragging,  goes  far  beyond  the 
miraculous  ;  indeed,  so  to  speak,  is  absolutely  impossible  ! ;  As  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  were  early  acquainted 
with  one  another,  Strauss  thus  expresses  himself :  '  John  allows  the 
Baptist  to  make  rather  the  opposite  assertion,  but  only  because 
another  interest,  the  one  just  noticed,  preponderated  in  his  mind.' 

3.  Bethany  on  the  other  side  Jordan  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Bethany  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  Origen,  as  Liicke  remarks, 
has  altered  it  to  Bethabara,  against  all,  or  almost  all,  the  manu 
script  authorities.1  '  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  place,  as  was 
often  the  case,  had  two  names  of  similar  meaning — Beth-abara, 
*^!~^  ^^  Passage-house  or  Ford-house,  and  Bethany,  perhaps 
from  TON  /V2l  Ship-house.'2  Liicke,  Commentar,  i.  391-305.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  the  name  Bethany,  Ship-house, 
which  belonged  to  the  palmiest  days  of  Israel,  had  fallen  into  dis 
use  wrhen  a  boat  to  ferry  passengers  over  was  no  longer  employed, 
and  persons  were  obliged  to  wade  through,  which  in  favourable 
seasons  was  possible  in  several  places,  and  so  the  name  was  changed 
to  Bethabara  or  Passage-house.  This  latter  designation  might 
perhaps  be  founded  on  the  recollection  that  the  place  in  former 
days,  when  likewise  there  was  no  ferry,  was  called  Bethbarah 
(Judges  vii.  24),  as  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  only  a  contraction 
of  Bethabara  (see  Robinson's  Palestine  i.  536 ;  Von  Raumer's 
Palestina,  p.  250). 

SECTION   II. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  TO  THE  DIGNITY  OF  CHRIST,  UTTERED  TO 
HIS  DISCIPLES. 

The  day  after  John's  temptation  Jesus  returned  to  him  from  the 
wilderness,  where  He  also  had  overcome  the  last  and  most  violent 
onset  of  His  great  temptation.  Both  were  animated  by  a  lively 
feeling  of  victory ;  and  John  more  than  ever  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  understand  the  suffering  Messiah,  since  his  own  soul  was  now 

1  [Alford  gives   Origen's    defence  of  the   alteration,   and    exposes   its  weakness. 
Stanley,  however,  follows  Origen  (Sinai  and  Palestine). — ED.] 

2  [As  Meyer  remarks,  however,  this  etymology  will  scarcely  do  for  Bethany  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives. — ED.] 
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enjoying  the  blessedness  of  a  verified  renunciation  of  the  world. 
But  a  presentiment  of  His  victory  on  the  cross  seemed  to  glorify 
the  whole  being  of  Christ.  In  this  state  of  mind,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  the  priestly  spirit,  He  came  to  the  Baptist.  How  He  greeted 
him — what  He  announced  to  him — and  in  general  what  passed  be 
tween  them,  the  Evangelist  does  not  inform  us. 

But  he  narrates  the  impression  which  Jesus  at  that  time  made 
on  the  Baptist,  and  which  the  latter  probably  communicated,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  his  disciples  in  the  presence  of  Jesus.  With 
deep  emotion  he  exclaimed,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  !  '  The  same  prophet  who,  in  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  as  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
recognized  the  serious  image  of  his  own  life,  now  beheld  with  equal 
clearness  the  tragical  image  of  the  Messiah's  life  in  the  suffering 
Lamb  of  God  bearing  the  sins  of  men,  as  spoken  of  by  the  same  pro 
phet.  The  recognition  of  the  one  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  other.  The  Baptist  might  indeed  have  thought,  when  he  used 
this  expression,  of  the  sacrificial  lamb  in  the  Israelitish  worship,  as 
it  must  have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.  But  no  doubt 
his  expression  is  founded  immediately  on  the  language  of  the  pro 
phet.  As  he  had  derived  from  the  prophet  the  information  respect 
ing  himself — that  he  was  to  be  heard  as  a  voice  in  the  wilderness — 
so  he  had  learned  respecting  Christ,  that  He  was  the  Lamb  of 
God  described  by  the  prophet,  ordained  by  God,  and  consecrated  to 
God,  and  therefore  that  He  must  accomplish  His  redemptive  work 
by  unparalleled  endurance.  At  all  events,  the  presentiment  of 
atonement  flashed  through  his  soul  in  this  expression.  Those  who 
feel  themselves  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  this  language, — who  say, 
either  the  Baptist  must  have  propounded  a  doctrine  of  atonement 
dogmatically  defined  ;  or  he  must,  at  the  most,  have  intended  to 
say  that  Christ,  as  the  meek  One,  would  remove  the  sins  of  the 
world;1  or,  forsooth,  with  this  critic,  he  could  not  have  uttered 
the  sentence  had  he  not  spoken  as  a  dogmatic,2 — such  persons  fail 
to  understand  the  whole  type  of  prophetic  knowledge  and  illumina 
tion.  We  must,  first  of  all,  survey  in  general  the  region  of  the 
spiritual  dawnings  of  great  spirits,  if  we  would  distinguish  between 
the  momentary  flashes  of  illumination  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets 
and  their  average  knowledge.  Respecting  the  nature  of  such  a 
difference  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  department  of  general  intellectual 
life,  some  great  poets  of  modern  times  can  certainly  give  us  informa 
tion.  They  would  inform  the  critic  how  very  often  the  pregnant 
language  of  a  man  of  genius  exceeds  his  everyday  insight.  Of  a 
prophet  this  is  doubly  true  ;  and  if  John  was  ever  to  be  the  complete 
herald  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  herald  of  His  sufferings,  which  ho 
was  to  be,  the  moment  must  contribute  to  it  in  which  he  met  the  Mes 
siah  in  the  identical  mood  of  triumphant  renunciation  of  the  world.3 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Baptist  developed  his  testimony. 

1  Hug,  Gutachten  iiber  das  Lebcn  Jcsu,  13-t  "  Strauss,  i.  368. 

3  Comp.  W.  Hoffuiauu,  das  Lcben  Jesu,  292. 
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'  This,'  said  lie,  '  is  He  of  whom  I  said,  After  me  cometh  a  Man 
who  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before  me/  In  these  words 
he  declared  that  Jesus  was  identical  with  the  Messiah,  whom  he  had 
designated  in  similar  -terms  to  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  words  just  mentioned  form,  accordingly,  the  official  testi 
mony  of  the  Baptist,  which  is  found  in  its  original  form  in  his 
address  to  the  deputation  (ver.  2G),  while  here  Pie  repeats  it  before 
his  disciples.  But  what  the  Evangelist  John  had  already  com 
municated  respecting  this  testimony,  was  his  own  account  respecting 
this  second  declaration.1 

Then  he  tells  his  disciples  how  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
this  most  important  fact.  '  And  I  knew  Him  not ;  but  that  He 
should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  came  I  baptizing  with 
water.'  He  next  utters  his  testimony  respecting  the  extraordinary 
event  on  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  rested. 
'  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode 
upon  Him.  And  I '  (he  again  affirmed)  '  knew  Him  not  till  then.' 
Whatever  he  might  at  any  time  have  otherwise  known  of  Him  as  a 
relation  or  a  friend — all  that  constituted  no  prophetic  certainty,  no 
divine  assurance,  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  But  now  he  says 
that  he  was  certain  of  it ;  that  is,  so  certain  of  it,  that  as  a  prophet 
he  could  testify  of  Him  in  Israel.2  For  the  same  Being  who  had 
sent  him  had  also  given  him  this  sign,  that  He  on  whom  he  should 
see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remain  would  be  another  Baptizer — • 
One  who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  sign  was  there 
fore  given  him  in  the  same  prophetic  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had 
received  his  own  commission.  So  that,  in  the  same  ecstasy  in  which 
he  had  received  the  divine  assurance  that  he  should  be  the  fore 
runner  of  the  Messiah,  he  received  also  the  certainty  that  the  want 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  marked  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Messiah  would  be  manifested  to  him 
by  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  resting  upon  Him  as  the  real  divine 
baptism.  This  sign  appeared  to  him  over  the  person  of  Jesus; 
wherefore  he  was  now  made  divinely  certain  as  a  prophet.  '  And 
since  I  have  seen  this'  (the  Baptist  concludes  his  declaration),  '  I  am 
decidedly  convinced  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.'  In  these  words 
he  expressed  in  what  sense  he  announced  the  priority  of  Jesus  to 
the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim. 

On  that  day  he  must  have  expressed  himself  publicly  with  the 
most  elevated  feelings  concerning  Jesus.  In  recollection  of  that 
event,  the  Evangelist  writes  (ver.  15),  '  John  testified  of  Him  (con 
tinually).  He  exclaimed  aloud,  This  was  He  of  whom  I  spoke :  He 
that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me  ;  for  He  was  before  me.' 

1  That  is,  on  the  testimony  in  ver.  26  the  reference  in  ver.  30  is  founded,  and  on 
this  the  statement  in  ver.  15. 

"  On  the  strange  supposition  of  the  well-known  critic,  that,  he  ought  to  have 
announced  the  faith  of  his  mother  publicly  as  a  prophet,  see  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  work.  In  the  declaration  of  the  Baptist  there  lies  as  little  a  contra 
diction  to  Matt.  iii.  14,  15  (as  Lvicke,  i.  417,  supposes)  ;  for  though  the  Baptist  felt  the 
highest  reverence  for  the  person  of  Jesus,  yet  this  did  not  amount  to  objective  certainty. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Strauss  justly  asserts  (i.  3G7)  that,  according  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  Baptist  has  the  marks  of  atoning 
suffering  and  of  a  heavenly  pre-existence.  But  the  first  objection 
raised  against  the  truthfulness  of  such  a  representation  amounts  to 
this — that  such  a  view  of  the  Messiah  was  foreign  to  the  current 
opinion.  The  prophet,  therefore,  is  made  dependent  on  the  current 
opinion,  which,  moreover,  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  differed  as 
much  in  Israel  as  in  Christendom.  The  second  difficulty  is  pre 
sented  in  the  question,  If  the  Baptist  knew  the  mystery  of  the 
suffering  Messiah,  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  never  knew,  how 
could  Jesus  declare  that  he  stood  low  among  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?  (Matt.  xi.  11.)  But  the  greatness  of  John 
was  the  greatness  of  his  personal  elevation  on  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point ;  the  greatness  of  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
a  generic  greatness,  or  a  general  elevation  on  the  New  Testament 
stand-point.  The  least  Christian  was  so  far  above  John  and  exalted 
over  him  as  his  stand-point  was  higher — he  stood,  as  we  may  say, 
on  his  shoulders.  But  it  is  well  to  observe,  with  Hoffmann,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  John  the  glimpses  of  his  higher  knowledge 
were  not  a  ripened  and  developed  insight,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  before  His  ascension,  could  not  be 
considered  as  decided  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  New 
Testament  spiritual  glory.  Christ  discerned  the  littleness  of  the 
great  John  in  this,  that,  in  his  Old  Testament  zeal,  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  perplexed  at  his  own  quiet  spiritual  working  with 
out  violent  action,  while  the  greatness  of  the  least  Christian  consisted 
in  understanding  this  course  of  Christ  in  the  spirit,  and  exhibiting 
it  in  his  own  life. 

If  John,  as  is  admitted,  in  his  reference  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  was 
supported  by  the  passage  in  Isa.  Hii.,  his  word  is  a  voucher  that  this 
passage  was  referred  to  the  Messiah  by  the  enlightened  Israelites  of 
his  time.  On  the  meaning  of  that  passage,  let  the  reader  consult 
the  admirable  discussion  by  Liicke,  Commentar,  i.  401-415.  The 
expedients  which  have  been  adopted  to  make  the  passage  in  ques 
tion  non-Messianic  are  at  once  rendered  nugatory,  if  the  principle 
be  first  settled,  that  every  prophetic  expression  in  the  Old  Testament 
must  find  its  ultimate  aim  in  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom.  But 
this  principle  results  from  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  prophecy,  and  nowhere  does  the  Messianic  character  appear 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  without  any 
distinction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  book.  If  we  apply  this 
principle  to  our  passage,  the  sufferings  of  the  servants  of  God  must, 
at  all  events,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  prophet,  find  their  highest 
fulfilment  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah — even  should  the  prophet 
set  out  in  his  contemplation  from  his  own  person,  or  from  the  elect 
portion  of  the  theocratic  people,  or  from  any  historical  type  what 
ever  of  the  Messiah. 
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3.  That  the  Trpwro?  fiov  r/v  (vers.  30,  15)  must  denote  no  mere 
abstract  pre-existence  of  Christ,  results  indeed,  first  of  all,  from  the 
religious  weakness  of  this  conception  ;  secondly,  from  this,  that 
this  earlier  existence  could  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  earlier 
authority  of  Christ  in  Israel.  Bather  the  predicates,  '  the  earliest' 
and  '  the  only  one,'  are  always  identical  when  Christ's  priority  is 
spoken  of.  Christ  was  before  John  in  Israel,  because  He  was 
above  him  in  eternity;  He  had  the  precedence  in  rank,  because 
He  was  his  essential  Chief  (Furst).  Hence  this  testimony  of  John 
finds  a  distinct  correspondence  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  as  Hengstenberg  has 
shown  in  his  Christology  (iv.  186),  and  probably  there  was  a  con 
scious  reference  to  it.  But,  after  all,  John  found  the  reason  for  his 
assertion  in  the  entire  Messianic  character  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Messiah  as  a  spiritual  form  was  '  before  '  him  in  Israel,  precisely 
on  account  of  His  eternal  glory  in  God. 

SECTION    III. 

THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  had  again  met  and 
greeted  one  another,  the  former  took  his  station,  as  usual,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  with  two  of  his  disciples  by  his  side.  He  saw 
Jesus,  as  He  was  walking  about,  on  the  point  of  taking  His  depar 
ture.  The  Baptist  understood  His  intentions,  and  fixed  his  eye 
upon  Him  wistfully.1  As  the  best  singers  may  utter  their  first 
notes  tremulously, — as  a  Cicero  turned  pale  when  he  ascended  the 
rostrum, — as  the  sun  descends  with  blushes;  so  it  might  harmonize 
with  the  exquisitely  delicate  human  feelings  of  the  Shepherd  of 
men,  to  begin  His  vocation  of  collecting  men  around  Him  with  the 
most  tender,  virgin-like  modesty.  John  understood  the  heart  of 
Jesus.  Hitherto  none  of  his  disciples  had  been  moved  by  the 
inspired  testimony  of  the  preceding  day  to  attach  themselves  to 
Him  ;  the  faithful  harbinger  of  the  Messiah  was  therefore  induced  to 
repeat  the  solemn  words,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !'  He  felt  in 
the  delicacy  of  Christ's  personality  all  its  capability  of  suffering, 
and  its  suffering  destiny.  But  this  time  his  words  forcibly  struck 
the  two  disciples  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  they  followed  Jesus. 
Jesus  understood  the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  and  turning  round, 
He  said  to  them,  '  What  seek  ye  ?'  This  brief  expression  depicts 
their  eagerness  and  His  clear  perception.  They  ask  Him,  '  Teacher, 
where  dwellest  Thou  ?  where  is  Thy  abode  to-day?'  From  this  we 
may  infer  that  the  way  on  which  they  stopped  Him  was  the  first 
part  of  His  road — a  part  Avhich,  towards  evening,  He  would  leave 
behind.  '  Come  and  see  ! '  said  the  Lord.  They  came  and  saw 
where  lie  dwelt,  and  abode  that  day  with  Him.  Thus  the  simplest 
conventional  intercourse  led  to  the  most  important  results.  Of 
infinite  significance  was  the  question  of  the  sympathetic  traveller, 
'  What  seek  ye  ? '  How  full  of  feeling  and  promise  the  question  in 
1  Kcu  e^upAe'^ay  T$  'lyvov  irepurarovvT-i. 
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return,  '  Where  dwellest  Thou  ?'  uttered  in  a  tone  of  earnest  long 
ing;  as  much  as  to  say,  We  too  would  fain  abide  there.  And 
lastly,  the  answer,  so  rich  in  promise,  'Come  and  see!'  It  was 
about  the  tenth  hour,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  narrator  tells  us  that  Andrew, 
Simon  Peter's  brother,  was  one  of  the  two  who  heard  John  and 
followed  Jesus.  By  this  form  of  expression,  he  leads  us  to  guess 
who  the  other  was.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  admitted 
that  it  was  John  himself.  It  is  quite  in  his  style  to  suppress  his 
own  name,  or  to  use  a  periphrasis.1  Moreover,  the  conference  of 
the  two  with  Jesus  is  so  vividly  in  his  recollection  in  its  minutest 
particulars :  how  they  saluted  Him  by  the  title  of  Rabbi,  their 
decisive  interlocution,  and  the  hour  of  their  visit  to  Him — all  was 
indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory. 

They  abode  with  Him  that  day  ;  but  not  without  going  out  in 
order  to  fetch  Simon  Peter,  the  brother  of  one,  and  friend  of  the 
other.2  Andrew  first  found  him,  and  announced  to  him,  '  We 
have  found  the  Messiah  ! '  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  pre 
vailed  generally  among  the  people;  but  the  circle  of  John's  disciples, 
to  which  Peter  belonged,  lived  in  the  expectation  of  His  speedy 
advent.  They  were  certain  of  His  very  speedy  appearance,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  intense  listening  and  watching  for  the  signs  of  it. 
Therefore,  after  announcing  the  Messiah,  Andrew  led  his  brother  to 
Jesus.  No  sooner  did  Jesus  behold  him,  than  He  said,  '  Thou  are 
Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas  (the  Dove),  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas 
(the  Rock).'3  For  the  Hebrew,  who  knew  the  relation  between  the 
dove  and  the  rocks,  in  which  the  dove  in  Judea  loved  to  build  her 
nest,  and  between  the  chosen  people  and  the  dove,4  which  might 
appear  as  its  symbol,  these  words  contain  a  great  contrast  full  of 
promise.  Thou  art  now  the  son  of  the  shy  dove  of  the  rock  ;  in 
future  thou  shalt  be  called  the  protecting  rock  of  the  dove.5  Jesus 

1  ['Mos  evangelistic  nostri,  ut  ex  modestia,  ubi  de  seipso  scribit,  nomen  suura 
omittat.' — Lampe  In  Joan.  Proleg.  i.  2,  where  four  other  reasons  are  given  for  sup 
posing  the  unnamed  disciple  to  be  John. — ED.] 

2  From  the  circumstance  that  the  Evangelist  enumerates  the  separate  days  from 
the  return  of  Jesus  out  of  the  wilderness  to  the  marriage  at  Cana,  without  assigning 
a  particular  fresh  day  for  this  particular  event,  we  may  conclude  that  it  belongs  to 
the  very  day  on  which  Jesus  met  with  the  first  disciples. 

3  '  This  act  of  giving  a  name  is  founded  on  the  very  ancient  Jewish  custom  of 
giving  significant  names  or  surnames  from  peculiar  events  or  traits  of  character  : 
Gen.  xvii.  5,  41,  45  ;  Dan.  i.  7.' — Liicke,  Commentar,  i.  448.     [To  change  the  name 
was  the  prerogative  of  one  in  authority,  Gen.  xli.   45;   Dan.  i.  7  ;  and  peculiarly, 
therefore,  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord,  who  alone  can  give  and  maintain  the  new 
character  indicated  by  the  new  name,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  mockery  and 
reproach.     The  second  Adam  is  in  the  new  creation  something  more  than  the  first 
Adam  in  the  old,  Gen.  ii.  19. — ED.] 

4  Cantic.  ii.  14,  compare  Jer.  xlviii.  28. 

5  According  to  Lampe,  the  antithesis  would  be  :  Thou  hearer  [Gen.  xxix.   33] 
(Simon)  and  Son  of  Grace  (of  Jonas,  contracted  for  Jochanan)  shalt  be  called  Rock. 
But  the  reading  'ludvov,  'Iwdvvov,  or  'Iwdwxo,  is  supported  by  very  few  manuscripts 
and  translations.     According  to  Dr  Paulus  the  antithesis  means,  Thou  son  of  weak 
ness  shalt  be  called  Rock.      But  lie  takes  *^    to  signify  weakness  on  insufficient 
grounds.     See  Liicke,  i.  450. 
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might  know  many  things  about  Peter  the  Galilean  fisherman 
through  John  the  Baptist  and  the  two  first  disciples,  but  His  own 
first  piercing  glance  would  decide  the  judgment  He  passed  upon 
him ;  and  the  name  which  He  now  gave  him  He  might  afterwards 
confirm,  as  it  was  confirmed  in  the  sequel  by  history.1 

On  the  following  day,  when  Jesus  was  about  to  leave  the  Perean 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  order  to  go  into  Galilee,2  He  found  Philip. 
The  circumstance  that  he  was  from  Bethsaida  on  the  Galilean  Sea, 
and  a  fellow-countryman  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  brought  him  into 
the  society  of  Jesus,  and  at  His  call  he  became  His  disciple. 

On  their  way  to  Galilee — at  what  place  the  Evangelist  does  not 
tell  us — Peter  found  Nathanael.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this 
meeting  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oana,  since  Nathanael, 
according  to  John  xxi.  2,  belonged  to  that  place.  We  should  cer 
tainly  imagine  that  the  mysterious  scene  under  the  fig-tree  to  which 
Jesus  alludes,  points  us  to  the  home  of  Philip,  since  the  Jews  were 
fond  of  reposing  under  the  fig-trees  which  adorned  their  homesteads,3 
or  resorted  to  them  for  meditation  and  prayer ;  and  since  it  is  most 
natural  to  regard  the  spiritual  vision  with  which  Jesus  looked  on 
that  scene  as  a  consequence  of  His  coming  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  Nathanael's  life.  But  yet  there  is  no  certainty  on  either 
point.  Or  Nathanael,  while  walking  under  a  fig-tree  in  a  lonely 
path,4  might  indulge  in  such  musings  as  our  Lord  would  regard 
as  a  token  of  his  deep  Israelitish  sincerity.  But  how  far  the 
feeling  and  mental  eye  of  Christ,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  He 
was  collecting  His  first  disciples,  reached  into  the  distance,  and  dis 
cerned  states  of  mind,  which,  as  earnest  longings  after  the  Messiah, 
indicated  a  germinant  discipleship,  and  formed  a  second-sight  for 
His  own  spirit,  we  cannot  at  all  determine.  No  sooner  had  Philip 
found  Nathanael  than  he  announced  to  him  his  new  good  fortune, 
the  salvation  of  Israel :  '  We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  the 
man  of  Nazareth'  (John  i.  45).  Philip  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
the  contrast  he  announced  ;  but  it  does  not  trouble  him.  He  brings 
it  forward ;  he  lays  an  emphasis  upon  it ;  and  is  astonished  that  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,  is  the  man  of  Nazareth.5  Nathanael  at 
once  sceptically  seizes  on  the  contrast,  and  asks,  '  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ? '  Nazareth  was  therefore,  at  all  events  to  the 
man  of  Cana — who  in  these  words  passed  so  severe  a  judgment  on 
his  neighbours  in  the  mountain  district  of  Galilee — too  insignificant, 
it  stood  spiritually  too  low,  to  expect  that  from  it  would  come  forth 

1  Matt.  xvi.  17.     There  the  name  is  presupposed. 

2  'llde\rjff€v  e^eXOelv  et's  TT]V  Ta\i\aiav.  s  Compare  Micah  iv.  4  ;  Zech.  iii.  10. 

4  Fig-trees  especially  stood  in  the  paths  and  highways. 

5  If  we  take  the  words  of  Philip  in  their  literal  meaning,  we  shall  see  what  stress 
lie  laid  on  bringing  forward  the  predicate  of  meanness,  which  made  the  discovery  of 
the  Messiah  in  such  a  place  so  extraordinary.     In  this  sense  the  mention  of  His 
father  Joseph  served  to  point  out  His  civil  advent,  but  by  no  means  His  bodily 
descent,  which  latter  it  was  not  necessary  for  Philip  to  be  acquainted  with.      What 
has  been  urged  from  this  passage  against  the  miraculous  conception  is  perfectly 
trivial. 
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the  great  Prince  of  His  people.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
Nathanael  gave  his  answer  in  a  proverb.  But  the  proverb  which 
has  been  formed  from  these  words,  from  the  history  of  its  origin, 
has  become  ironical,  and  means :  Out  of  Nazareth  the  best  thing 
can  come  unexpectedly.  But  as  Nathanael  was  prompt  in  his 
judgment  and  doubt,  he  was  equally  prompt  in  willingness  to  put 
his  judgment  to  the  test,  and  to  correct  it.  '  Come  and  see  !'  Philip 
replies.  Nathanael  knew  what  was  due  to  the  vivid  conviction  of 
his  friend,  and  to  God,  who  performs  the  greatest  miracles.  He 
therefore  goes  with  Philip  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  mental  eye. 
And  as  he  approached,  Jesus  said  to  those  around  Him, '  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  ! '  An  '  Israelite  indeed '  means, 
therefore,  a  truthful  Jew.  Every  noble  nation  finds  the  firmest 
foundation  of  its  nationality  in  truthfulness  and  fidelity.1  But  the 
Jew,  before  all  others  is  entitled  to  this,  since  in  Christ  is  the 
deepest  life  of  his  nation.2  Nathanael  does  not  disown  the  eulogium  ; 
he  affects  no  false  modesty  ;  but  he  cannot  account  for  its  being 
bestowed,  and  asks  the  Lord,  '  Whence  knowest  Thou  me?'  Then 
the  Lord  utters  a  word  that  startles  and  agitates  him  :  '  Before 
Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.' 
Nathanael  now  felt  that  Jesus  had  beheld  a  secret  of  his  soul,  pro 
bably  his  Israelitish  longing  after  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  after 
his  spiritual  reconciliation,  such  as  no  man  could  have  detected  with 
his  bodily  eye — a  process  of  his  inner  life,  in  which  the  faithful 
Israelitish  disposition  had  been  exercised.  But  by  this  divine 
master-glance  Jesus  had  been  verified  to  him  as  the  Messiah. 
'  This  is  an  Israelite  indeed,'  Jesus  had  said  of  him.  Nathanael  now 
offers  Him  homage  in  a  truly  graceful  manner,  by  making  the  ac 
knowledgment — '  Rabbi !  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God !  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel !'  that  is,  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Israelites  who 
are  without  guile  ;  Thou  art  my  King !  Nathanael  had  believed 
in  Him  on  account  of  the  sign  which  Jesus  had  given  him.  But 
Jesus  promised  him  still  greater  signs  in  the  future,  which  He  ex 
pressed  with  great  certainty  and  solemnity  :  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  from  this  time  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.'3 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  remarkable  form  of  the  promise  of 
Jesus  has  a  relation  to  the  state  of  mind  which  rendered  Nathanael 
noticeable  to  Him  when  under  the  fig-tree.  If  he  had  been  praying 
in  those  words  of  the  prophet,  '  Oh !  that  Thou  wouldest  rend  the 
heavens,  that  Thou  wouldest  come  down !  (Isa.  Ixiv.  1) — give  me  a 
sign — send  me  an  angel ; — this  form  of  the  promise  of  Jesus  would 
be  clearly  explained.  We  leave  this  point  undetermined,  but  cer- 

1  A  '  German  indeed,'  or  '  A  true  German,'  is  a  specially  true,  honourable  German  ; 
and  the  praise  of  the  uprightness  of  the  Frank  is  uttered  in  the  expression — He  is 
Frank. 

2  It  signifies  nothing  if  'nothing  is  heard  elsewhere  of  this  national  virtue  of  the 
Jews.'  The  kernel  of  the  Israelitish  people  is  the  '  faithful  witness  '  '  in  whose  mouth 
was  found  no  guile.' 

3  It  is  no  Hysteron-proteron  that  avapalvoi'Tas  is  here  placed  first. 
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tninly  the  language  of  Jesus  had  a  reference  to  Nathanael's  state  of 
mind.1  In  these  words  the  Lord  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the 
special  angelic  appearances  which  occurred  in  His  own  life.  Bather 
His  language  is  apparently  symbolical.  The  promise  begins  to  be 
fulfilled  from  the  time  then  present  (CITT  apri).  The  %open  heaven 
is  the  revelation  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  disclosed  in  Himself. 
And  as  Jacob  in  a  dream  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on  the  ladder  which  connected 
heaven  and  earth,  so  now  must  the  real  angels  of  God  become  mani 
fest  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  exhibit  an  everlasting  movement  of 
mediation,  reconciliation,  and  reunion  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  prayers,  the  intercession,  the  works  of  Christ,  and  His  sacrifice 
ascend  ;  the  visitations,  the  blessings,  the  miraculous  gifts,  the 
helps,  and  assurances  of  peace  from  God  descend.  Thus  all  the 
longings  of  Nathanael  and  his  associates  must  be  fulfilled. 

Nathanael's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  later  complete  lists  of  the 
apostles.  But  in  these  generally  Bartholomew2  appears  next  to 
Philip.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Nathanael  appears 
again  among  the  apostles  in  the  person  of  Bartholomew ;  and  since 
the  name  Bartholomew  is  properly  only  a  surname,  and  means  the 
son  of  Tholmai,  the  conjecture  is  thereby  confirmed.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  probable  that  so  distinguished  a  character  as  this  Na 
thanael,  whose  call  John  has  narrated  with  so  much  interest,  should 
not  be  admitted  among  the  apostles  ;  and  the  circumstance  is  very 
conclusive,  that  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  resurrec 
tion  we  find  Nathanael  among  the  most  confidential  disciples  of 
Jesus  (John  xxi.  2). 

John  the  Baptist,  as  a  faithful  forerunner,  rendered  the  Lord  the 
most  essential  service,  by  preparing  for  Him  disciples  of  such  worth 
as  John,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  by  inducing  them,  directly  or  in 
directly,  to  join  themselves  to  Him.  But  we  see  how  the  Lord 
displays  the  hand  of  a  master  in  attracting  souls,  in  winning  over 
to  His  spiritual  communion  and  enlisting  in  His  service  the  choicest 
spirits,  while  He  is  regulated  by  what  the  Father  works  for  Him  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  by  the  opportunities  presented  in 
His  working  for  the  Father.  With  a  quick  eagle-eye  He  recog 
nizes  the  spirits  that  are  destined  for  Him  ;  while  these  hasten  to 
Him  with  all  the  decisiveness  of  satisfied  longing,  in  proportion  as 
they  understand  the  call  of  their  much-loved  King  in  His  word. 
They  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  His  advent  among  those  who 
are  like-minded,  with  the  joyful  exclamation,  We  have  found  the 
Messiah  !  This  corresponds  to  the  morning  hour  of  the  New 

1  [Whatever  was  the  special  petition  of  Nathanael,  the  form  of  the  promise  was 
particularly  suitable  to  every  'Israelite  indeed;'  referring  him  back  as  it  did  to  God's 
appearance  to  Israel  himself  at  Bethel.  Kathanael  was  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  had  then  been  promised  to  Jacob ;  this  attitude  of  mind  had  become  his 
characteristic  ;  and  to  tell  him  that  the  symbolic  and  prophetic  appearances  of  patri 
archal  times  were  now  to  be  realized,  was  the  simplest  way  to  tell  him  that  the  hope 
of  his  heart  would  be  satisfied — that  the  Messiah  had  now  come. — ED.] 

-  In  Matt.  x.  3,  Hark  iii.  18,  Luke  vi.  14;  Bartholomew  stands  next  to  Philip  ;  in 
Acts  i.  lo,  Thomas. 
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Covenant,  since  all  its  spiritual  conditions  are  silently  matured.  It 
is  like  a  mutual  agreement  of  long  standing,  ripened  in  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  the  life  of  which  vulgar  souls  (Philisler)  have 
no  conception,  that  the  Lord  so  quickly  recognizes  His  noblest 
disciples,  and  that  they  attach  themselves  so  soon  to  Him  with  the 
most  cordial  self-surrender. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  opinion  that  by  the  tenth  hour  (John  i.  40),  according  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  we  are  to  understand  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Rettig  in  his  exeg. 
Analekten,   in   the   Thcol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830,  Part.  i. 
According  to  Rettig,  John  here,  as  well  as  in  the  passages  iv.  6, 
xix.  14,  employed  the  Roman  computation  of  time,  which  begins 
at  midnight,  so  that  the  tenth  hour  would  mean  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.    Liicke  has  invalidated  this  view  by  the  remark,  that  John 
could  have  no  reason  for  adopting  the  Roman  computation  instead 
of  that  with  which  he  was  familiar,  since  the  Asiatic  churches,  for 
whom  he  wrote,  used,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  the  Babylonian 
mode  of  reckoning,  namely,  the  natural  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts.     As  to  the  passage  in  John  iv.  6, 
A.  Schweizer,  to  obviate  the  remark  that  it  was  not  customary  to 
go  to  the  wells  at  noon,  has  justly  observed,  that  the  woman  could 
hardly  have  been  with  Jesus  alone  so  long  if  the  common  time  for 
drawing  water  (six  o'clock  morning  or  evening)  had  been  intended. 
Besides,  it  may  be  easily  admitted,  that  a  woman  of  such  a  character 
would  avoid  meeting  with  other  females.     The  discrepancy  that 
Mark  xv.  25  gives  the  third  hour  as  the  beginning  of  the  crucifixion, 
while  according  to  John  the  sentence  of  crucifixion  was  'about  the 
sixth  hour'  (John  xix.  14),  may  be  explained,  apart  from  unim 
portant  various  readings,  by  supposing  that  John  made  use  here  of 
the  Roman  mode  of  computation. 

2.  The  first  connection  of  Jesus  with  Andrew,  John,  and  Peter, 
which  is  here  narrated,  forms  no   contradiction  whatever  to  the 
account  given  by  the  synoptic  Gospels  of  the  later  calling  of  the  two 
pair  of  brothers,  Andrew  and  Peter,  John  and  James,  to  a  more 
definite  following  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  18  ;  [Mark  i.  16, 19]).     In  the 
relations  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  Gospels,  there 
appears  very  distinctly  an  internal  and  essential  gradation,  which 
finds  its  expression  also  in  their  outward  calling.     The  believing 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  as  such,  were  not  always  called  to  be  His 
constant  associates  and   messengers,  and  these,   again,  were   not 
destined  to  be  apostles  in  the  strict  sense.     Twelve  such  apostles 
Jesus  chose  :  besides  these,  He  had  a  circle  of  seventy  messengers  ; 
but  the  collective  body  of  disciples  at  the  time  of  His  ascension  con 
tained  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  (Acts  i.  15).     It  is 
therefore  in  perfect  correspondence  with  this  gradation,  if  the  first 
calling  is  distinguished  from  the  first  delegation,  and  this  again 
from  the  setting  apart  of  the  twelve  apostles.     And  even  in  this 

VOL.  II.  B 
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latter  circle  we  find  again  a  special  selection,  that  of  the  three 
most  confidential  witnesses  of  Jesus.  Strauss  (i.  549)  is  justified  in 
finding  in  the  words  of  Christ,  aKo\ov9ei  p,oi,  'the  junction  of  a 
permanent  relation;'  but  he  has  not  taken  into  account  that  the 
junction  of  a  permanent  relation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
junction  of  a  peculiar  relation.  And  the  circumstance  that  the  first 
disciples  were  in  constant  attendance  on  Jesus  did  not  make  them 
His  evangelists,  any  more  than  the  female  disciples  became  evange 
lists,  though  they  constantly  accompanied  Him. 


SECTION    IV. 

THE   MARRIAGE   AT   CANA. 

(Johnii.  1-11.) 

On  the  third  day,  says  the  Evangelist,  without  defining  the  time 
more  exactly,  there  was  a  marriage  at  Cana,  We  cannot  well  find 
this  more  exact  definition  in  the  nearest  preceding  datum,  because 
one  such  special  reference  has  to  be  given.  The  general  statement, 
'  on  the  third  day,'  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  first  and  second  have 
been  enumerated.  And  so,  in  fact,  we  find  it.  The  Evangelist 
reckons  from  the  clay  when  Jesus  returned  from  the  wilderness  to 
the  Baptist,  which  followed  the  day  on  which  John  the  Baptist  at 
the  Jordan  had  borne  that  great  testimony  to  Jesus.  At  that  time 
Jesus  was  still  concealed,  although  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 
But  from  this  time,  the  Evangelist  wishes  us  to  understand,  He 
became  manifest  in  a  quick  succession  of  mighty  works  of  the  reve 
lation  and  recognition  of  His  glory. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  Jesus  returned 
from  the  wilderness,  and  the  Baptist  publicly  and  solemnly  pointed 
to  Him  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel  (ver.  29).  The  following  day  John 
repeated  this  demonstration,  which  induced  Andrew,  John,  and 
Peter  to  join  themselves  to  Jesus  as  His  first  disciples  (ver.  35). 
But  on  the  third  day  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Lord  gained  two 
new  followers  of  importance,  Philip  and  Nathanael  (ver.  44).  This 
is  reckoned  the  third  day  since  the  return  of  Christ  from  the  wil 
derness,  and  the  same  day  on  which  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  in 
Galilee  began,  which  soon  led  to  a  fresh  glorification  of  Jesus.1 

On  the  day,  therefore,  when  this  marriage  feast  began,  Jesus  set 
out  from  the  first  travelling  station  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  order 

1  There  is  no  reason  for  breaking  through  so  definite  a  succession  of  dates  from  the 
first  to  the  third  day  by  an  intercalation  of  days  which  rests  on  mere  conjecture.  It 
does  not  follow  from  ver.  40  that  Peter  was  not  brought  to  Christ  till  the  day  follow 
ing.  If  the  question,  '  Vi'here  abidest  Thou  ? '  meant,  '  Where  dost  Thou  pass  the 
night?'  then,  by  the  words,  'They  abode  with  Him  that  day,'  the  fact  is  indicated 
that  they  passed  the  night  at  His  lodgings.  [Meyer,  Lichtenstein,  and  most  recent 
expositors,  count  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey  into  Galilee,  ver.  43,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  natural  interpretation.  Luthardt,  without  any  distortion  of  the 
narrative,  arranges  a  succession  of  seven  well-defined  days,  so  that  the  Lord's  ministry 
begins,  as  it  ends,  with  seven  days  whose  events  are  specifically  mentioned.  See 
Andrews'  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  135. — ED.] 
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to  go  to  Galilee.  As  it  topk  Him  two  days  to  reach  Cana,  the 
marriage  feast  when  He  arrived  had  already  lasted  two  days.  The 
men  of  Galilee  who  had  now  become  His  disciples,  and  had  no  more 
to  do  with  John  in  Perea,  were  naturally  His  fellow-travellers,  not 
only  as  disciples  and  friends,  but  as  going  homewards.  They  came 
with  Him  to  Nazareth,  where  they  did  not  find  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
as  she  was  now  at  Cana  beyond  Nazareth,  at  the  marriage  feast  with 
her  friends.1  Thither  Jesus  was  now  invited  with  His  disciples.2 

The  mother  of  Jesus  was  certainly  well  aware  of  the  significance 
of  her  Son's  visit  to  the  Baptist,  and  met  His  return  home  with 
joyful  anticipation.  Doubtless  the  family  circle  at  Cana,  where  the 
marriage  feast  was  held,  shared  in  the  same  sentiments.  It  so 
happened  that  the  duration  of  the  feast  had  been  prolonged,3  and 
that  the  bridegroom,  in  the  glow  of  excitement,  had  suddenly  issued 
invitations  for  an  additional  number  of  guests — invitations  which 
were  totally  unconnected  with  the  first  formal  arrangements  of  the 
feast,  and  which  as  a  bold  outgush  of  Christian  presentiment  went 
far  beyond  the  calculations  of  the  Jewish  mind.  But  soon  the  true 
friend  of  Mary  and  of  the  Lord  had  to  repent  of  this  open-hearted- 
ness  as  an  act  of  imprudence.  The  wine  began  to  run  short ;  and 
with  the  approaching  deficiency  the  festive  mood  of  the  worthy 
couple  seemed  likely  to  be  extinguished.  The  Jewish  mind,  which 
also  regulated  conduct  in  the  strictest  legal  manner,  caused  those 
who  were  thus  depressed  to  feel  their  perplexity  as  a  fearful  burden. 
The  mother  of  Jesus  was  initiated  into  the  domestic  trouble. 

'  They  have  no  wine ! '  Thus  Mary  deplored  confidentially  to 
her  Son  the  distress  of  the  family.  Some  explain  the  words  as 
meaning  that  Mary  meant  to  call  upon  the  Lord  to  perform  a 
miracle  at  once.  Others  imagine  that  she  wished  to  intimate  that 
it  was  time  for  Him  and  His  disciples  to  take  their  departure.4 
Sagacious  expositors  !  Might  not  a  religious  disposition  generally, 
to  say  nothing  of  female  tenderness,  lead  her  to  lament  to  the  bene 
volent  Lord  a  want  of  her  own  or  of  others,  without  prescribing  to 
Him  the  way  and  manner  of  rendering  help  ?  And  in  this,  indeed, 
Mary's  female  excellence  was  conspicuous,  that  she  vented  her 
sorrow  in  such  a  spirit,  resigned  and  not  prescribing. 

1  Compare  Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  346,  and  Helmuth's  Map  of  Palestine  after 
Robinson.  But  it  is  a  question,  whether,  according  to  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  this 
passage,  p.  98  (Clark's  Tr.  1860),  the  road  for  Jesus  to  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida 
went  through  Cana  ;  also,  whether  Mary  had  arrived  there  from  Capernaum.  [See 
also  Robinson's  pithy  reply  (iii.  109,  note)  to  De  Saulcy,  who  advances  the  claims  of 
Kefr  Kenna.  Compare  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  425.  Ewald  (Christ us,  p.  170, 
note)  agrees  with  Robinson  in  supposing  that  Kana  el  Jelil  is  not  only  identical  in 
name  with  the  village  of  the  narrative,  but  is  also  identical  in  position.  It  lies  about 
I'2  miles  north-west  of  Nazareth. — ED.] 

a  A  clear  passage  is  obscured  when  it  is  fancied  that  it  can  be  made  clearer  by 
taking  the  aorist  tK\r)6r)  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect.  It  was  now  that  Jesus  was 
invited,  when  the  marriage  feast  had  already  begun.  The  singular  indicates  that  the 
invitation  of  His  disciples  was  only  a  consequence  of  His  own  invitation.  Compare 
Adalb.  Meier's  Commentar  iibcr  d<ts  Evany.  Johannes,  i.  247. 

3  The  marriage  feast  commonly  lasted  seven  days,  but  among  the  poorer  classes 
three,  or  even  one  day.  See  Winer,  R.  W.  Ii.,  article  '  Hochzeit;'  Maier,  Commentar, 
p.  248.  *  Compare  Liicke,  Commentar,  i.  469.  [So  Bengel.] 
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The  Lord  answered  her,  '  That  is  My  concern,  not  thine,  0 
woman  ! '  Or,  in  other  words,  Let  Me  alone,  leave  that  to  Me,  thou 
troubled,  tender-hearted  one  ! x 

He  added,  '  My  hour  is  not  yet  come.'  His  hour  was  His  own 
time,  as  the  Father  determined  it,  for  acting  or  suffering  by  the 
occasion  and  in  His  own  mind,  in  opposition  to  the  hour  which  was 
marked  out  for  Him  by  the  approval  of  men.2  Therefore  this  refer 
ence  to  His  hour  was  a  consolatory  assurance  to  His  mother  that 
He  was  certain  of  the  right  moment  for  the  right  result.  Hence 
also  Mary  could  intimate  to  the  servants,  who  knew  that  the  wine 
was  running  short,  and  in  their  position  would  be  most  of  all  un 
easy,  that  they  had  only  to  do  whatever  Jesus  told  them.  This 
language  by  no  means  implied  the  promise  of  a  miracle,  of  which 
she  herself  knew  nothing  }'et,  but  the  tranquillizing  power  of  an 
unshaken  confidence,  which  expected  that  at  the  right  time  He 
would  certainly  obviate  the  difficulty  as  a  trustworthy  adviser  and 
helper.  Now  there  were  standing  in  the  house  six  water-pots  of 
^tone,  containing  two  or  three  baths3  apiece.  They  were  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish  rites  of  cleansing.  These  vessels  Jesus 
commanded  the  attendants  to  fill  with  water,  and  then  to  draw  the 
liquor  from  them  and  take  it  to  the  governor4  of  the  feast.  They 
did  so.  But  their  doing  so  leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a 
wonderfully  elevated  tone  of  feeling  in  the  whole  household.  If 
even  the  servants  exhibited  such  unreserved  confidence  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  we  may  admit  that  the  festive  feeling  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  deep  devotion  to  His  person,  and  a  blessed  experience  of  the 
fulness  of  His  Spirit  and  His  love.  The  whole  company  were  now 

1  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  this  much-discussed,  difficult  passage  [on  which  no 
fewer  than  eight  separate  treatises  have  been  written — ED.],  may  be  inferred  from 
the  connecHon  as  well  as  from  distinct  analogies.  First  of  all,  the  doubtful  exclama 
tion  ^J/l  "*  x"*ni2  is  to  be  explained  by  the  connection.  It  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  10, 
in  an  address  of  David,  evidently  quite  friendly  to  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  (Thus  Maier 
on  the  passage.)  Ebrard  (p.  215)  translates  the  passage  thus  :  '  That  is  My  concern  ; 
or.  Leave  that  to  Me.'  The  appellation  yvvai,  Woman  !  was  used  by  Jesus  on  the 
cross  to  His  mother,  according  to  John  xix.  26.  There  it  might  be  translated,  Poor, 
tender-hearted  one !  Similar  was  the  address  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene,  John  xx. 
15.  In  the  same  manner  Augustus  addressed  Cleopatra,  in  Dio  Cassius,  Hist.  li.  12 
(quoted  by  Tholuck)  :  Bdpfffi  &  yuvai,  /ecu  OVJJ.QV  ^%e  dyadov. 

-  Compare  John  vii.  6  ;  Luke  xxii.  53. 

3  Probably  John  understood  by  this  measure  the  Attic  metretes,  which  was  equal 
to  the  Hebrew  lath,  2  Chrou.  iv.  5.     The  Attic  inetretes  made  about  one  and  a  half 
llomau  amphorte  :  the  Roman  amphora  was  equal  to  five  gallons.     But  the  Roman 
amphora  was  also  called  metretes  ;  and  if  this  were  intended,  the  total  quantity  would 
Le  much  less.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  metretes  was  equal  to 
one  and  two-thirds  of  the  Attic  metretes,  or  120  sextarii.     Yet  neither  of  the  latter 
measures  is  intended,  but  the  Attic  ;  for  most  of  the  Greeks  used  the  Attic  measure 
— Galen,  l>e  A/cnsur.  c.  9 — and  also  the  Jews,  after  the  Greeks  obtained  the  supremacy 
in  Asia.     So  Maier  on  the  passage.     According  to  Yon  Ammou's  reckoning,  the  gift 
of  wine  was  much  smaller. 

4  The  dpxn-pi/cXij'oj,  who  gave  orders  to  the  servants,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the   or/.tTrocrtdpx^s,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
chosen  by  the  guests,  and  presided  over  the  entertainment.    But  if  the  superintendent 
of  the  servants  was  here  intended,  probably  the  command  of  Christ  relative  to  draw 
ing  the  wine  reached  him  first  of  all. 
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gradually  raised  above  their  ordinary  state  of  feeling,  as  at  a  later 
period  the  three  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  In 
the  element  of  this  state  of  feeling  Christ  changed  the  water  into 
wine.1  The  governor  of  the  feast  tasted  the  new  leverage  without 
knowing  whence  it  came.  It  was  another,  more  generous  wine  than 
that  which  he  had  drunk  at  first,  as  he  testified  to  the  bridegroom 
with  unfeigned  pleasure.  Thou  hast  reversed  the  ordinary  custom, 
he  said  to  him :  every  man  at  the  beginning  sets  forth  good  wine, 
and  when  they  have  drunk  enough,  that  which  is  inferior  ;  but  thou 
hast  kept  the  good  wine  till  now.2  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
governor  of  the  feast  wished  to  find  fault  openly  with  the  earlier 
wine  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  bridegroom.  When,  there 
fore,  he  praised  the  new  wine  as  the  good,  he  bore  testimony 'to  it 
as  a  peculiar  and  most  generous  kind  of  wine,  and  to  the  elevation, 
of  feeling  with  which  he  drank  it.  Thus  Christ  transported  a  circle 
of  pious  and  devoted  men  to  heaven,  and  gave  them  to  drink  from 
the  mysterious  fountain  of  His  highest  life-power.  He  showed  how 
in  His  kingdom  want  vanishes  in  the  riches  of  His  love — water  in 
the  wine  of  His  wonder-working  divine  power — the  common  pleasure 
of  conviviality  in  the  intoxication  of  delight  which  is  connected  with 
the  first  enjoyment  of  the  vision  of  His  glory.  It  was  no  nectar, 
but  a  divine  beverage,  into  which  the  water  was  changed.  The 
work,  therefore,  was  the  signal  of  His  world-transforming  heart- 
power  ;  and  thus  the  beginning  of  His  miracles,  the  first  sign  by 
which  He  manifested  His  glory.  His  disciples  were  already  devoted 
to  Him  by  faith ;  but  now  their  faith  gained  such  a  new  impulse, 
that  John  could  describe  it  as  a  new  era  in  their  life  of  faith  in  the 
words,  '  And  His  disciples  believed  on  Him.'  (John  ii.  II).3 

NOTES. 

1.  According  to  Wieseler  (Chronol.  Synops.  252),  the  beginning 
of  the  Passover  (the  15th  of  Nisan  in  the  year  781)4  which  Jesus, 
according  to  John  ii.  12,  attended  a  few  days  after  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  fell  on  the  30th  of  March.  If  now,  Wieseler  remarks,  He 
came,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  on  the  10th  of  Nisan  to 

1  [Tholuck  and  others  have  represented  the  author  as  maintaining  that  the  elevated 
frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  guests  caused  them  to  taste  the  water  as  wine.    This 
is  scarcely  fair.     The  miracles  required  a  certain  state  of  mind  in  those  on  whom  and 
for  whom  they  were  wrought,  but  neither  consisted  in  nor  were  caused  by  this  state 
of  mind.     The  author  seems  distinctly  to  maintain  the  objective  miracle,  as  well  as 
and  in  combination  with  the  frame  of  those  who  were  blessed  by  it. — ED.] 

2  See  De  Wette,  Commentar  on  this  passage. 

3  [The  author  might  perhaps  have  noticed  the  appropriateness  of  the  first  miracle 
bein<r  a  work  of  creation,  thereby  showing  that  He  who  came  to  be  the  Restorer  was 
the  Creator  of  all.     This  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  form  of  this  Gospel,  which 
(though  there  be  nothing  in  the  analogy  between  its  opening  words  and  the  opening 
words  of  Genesis)  introduces  the  liedeerner  as  the  Creator  coming  to  '  His  own.'     la 
proving  that  He  is  the  Creator,  He  effectually  grounds  His  claim  to  become  the 
Restorer. — ED.] 

4  [On  this  date  see  vol.  i.,  p.  345  ;  see  also  Greswcll's  fourth  and  fifth  Dissertations, 
where  this  Passover  is  determined  to  have  been  9th  April  780.     A  very  useful  table 
of  Jewish  feasts  for  several  years  is  given  by  Greswell,  vol.  i.  331. — ED.] 
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Jerusalem,  and  if  we  reckon  three  or  four  days  for  the  journey 
thither,  He  must  have  set  out  from  Capernaum  not  later  than 
March  21.  Moreover,  some  days  must  be  reckoned  backwards, 
which  he  spent  at  Capernaum.  Add  to  this  the  undetermined 
sojourn  of  Christ  at  Cana ;  but  which  was  probably  only  one  day, 
at  the  most  two  days  ;  and  then,  lastly,  the  three  glorious  days  of 
the  first  victory  of  Christ  after  His  return  from  the  wilderness.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Wieseler,  that  His  stay  at 
Capernaum  occupied  the  remainder  of  March.  Let  us  also  reckon 
some  days  after  the  return  of  Christ  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  as  the  aforesaid  critic  has  done  (see  Wieseler,  p. 
252).  Thus  we  need  not  go  beyond  March  into  February  in  order  to 
reach  the  moment  when  .Nathanael  probably  was  reposing  under  the 
shade  of  the  fig-tree.  Probably  the  deputation  to  John  was  planned 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  influx  of  pilgrims  for 
baptism,  which  commenced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  781. 

2.  From  the  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Von  Ammon,  wre 
learn   many  interesting  particulars   respecting   the  wines  of  the 
ancients,  especially  those  of  the  Hebrews.     One  fact  especially  is 
brought  forward,  that  the  Jews  had  inspissated  and  spiced  liqueur- 
wines,  like   the  Greeks   and   Romans, — vinous   substances  which 
required  to  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.     After  these 
preliminary  observations,  Yon  Ammon  remarks,  that  Jesus  changed 
these  water-pots  into  wine-vessels,  in  order  to  show  '  a  delicate  atten 
tion  to  the  newly-married  couple.'     The  wine  He  presented  to  them 
was  better  and  stronger  than  the  weak  and  diluted  liquor  which  in 
their  straitened  circumstances  they  had  previously  offered  their 
guests,  yet  not  unmixed,  but  less  abundantly  watered ;  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  and  superior  vinous  quality,  it  found  great  favour 
with  the  master  of  the  feast.     '  But  what  happened  in  the  interval, 
whether  the  water-pots  were  empty  and  soon  filled  up  to  the  brim, 
we  do  not  know,'  <fcc.     Such  theology  as  this  veils  from  our  inquisi 
tive  gaze  the  mysteries  of  a  public-house,  but  leaves  us  with  strange 
forebodings. 

3.  According  to  Dr  Von  Baur,  in  his  essay  on  the  composition 
and  character  of  John's  Gospel,  in  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrbiicher,  the 
history  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  allegory,  in 
which  the  relation  of  Christ  to  John  is  represented.     '  Why  should 
this  not  be  granted,  if  water  with  perfect  propriety  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  element  and  symbol  of  the  Baptist,  that  by  the  wine  is  to  be 
understood  the  high  pre-eminence  of  the  Messiah  above  His  fore 
runner,  and  by  the  change  of  water  into  wine  the  transition  and 
advance  from  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  Baptist  to  the  Messianic 
agency  and  glory?'     On  the  mental  prejudice,  which  is  not  in  a 
state  to  grasp  the  historic  reality  of  evangelic  ideas,  see  the  First 
Book  of  this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  9G.     Certainly  the  allegorists  under 
stand  things  after  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  who  regard  reality  as  so 
trivial  that  history  will  vanish  at  once  from  their  view  wherever 
they  can  see  a  conceit  glimmering,  while  they  perform  a  splendid 
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counter-miracle  to  that  of  Cana,  namely,  that  of  changing  the  wine 
of  evangelical  reality  into  the  water  of  vapid  conceit.1 

4.  Among  other  things,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  miracle  at 
Cana  :  '  Moreover,  miracles  are  always  beneficial  because  they  remove 
a  natural  defect ;  but  what  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  done  at  Cana 
did  not  aim  at  the  removal  of  a  natural  evil,  but  only  to  reanimate 
an  interrupted  pleasure'  [(Strauss,  ii.  211).  Maier  in  his  com 
mentary  on  this  passage  (John  ii.)  justly  points  out,  that  the  same 
critics  bring  into  comparison  the  other  miraculous  narratives  in  the 
Gospels,  of  which  they  deny  collectively  the  objective  truth  ;  there 
fore  they  assume  a  point  of  comparison  which  on  their  stand-point 
does  not  exist.  This  belongs  to  the  long  catalogue  of  those  self- 
contradictions  of  the  critics,  who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  history  of 
Susanna. 

SECTION  V. 

THE  FIRST  MESSIANIC   ATTENDANCE  OF  JESUS  ON  THE  PASSOVER, 
AND  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

(Jolmii.  12-25.)' 

From  Cana  Jesus  directed  his  course  to  Capernaum,  accompanied 
by  His  mother,  His  brethren,  and  His  disciples.  There  were  various 
reasons  for  going  down  from  the  mountain  district  to  the  sea-shore. 
Most  of  the  new  friends  of  Jesus  lived  near  the  sea ;  and  as  they 
had  not  yet  given  up  their  wonted  occupation,  their  presence  at 
home  might  be  required  not  only  by  their  families,  but  by  their 
business.  Thus,  for  instance,  Peter  was  a  householder  in  Caper 
naum  (Matt.  viii.  14).  It  was  natural  that  the  Lord  should  give  His 
company  to  His  friends,  as  they  had  accompanied  Him,  when  they 
had  to  leave  their  own  home.  At  Cana  a  fellowship  had  been 
formed  between  His  first  natural  family  and  the  new  spiritual 
family  which  now  belonged  to  Him.  This  fellowship  was  cele 
brated  by  their  travelling  together,  when  the  Lord's  spiritual 
associates  surrounded  Him  full  of  admiration  and  hope.  But  the 
approach  of  the  Passover  formed  a  special  reason  why  Jesus  and 
His  followers  should  go  to  Capernaum.  Probably  a  large  company 
of  pilgrims  set  out  from  that  place,  and  already  pilgrims  began  to 
flock  thither.  And  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  consequence  to  Him 
to  move  in  a  circle  which  would  give  full  scope  for  His  exertions, 
He  would  greatly  prefer  going  up  to  Jerusalem  in  the  centre  of 
such  a  caravan. 

1  [This,  of  course,  does  not  hinder  us  from  attaching  an  allegorical  significance  to 
the  miracle,  so  long  as  we  maintain  its  historic  reality.  To  the  Baptist's  disciples  it 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  significant,  that  out  of  the  water-pots  for  the  purifying 
of  the  Jcicg,  their  new  Master  drew  wine  for  the  inward  cheering  and  strengthening  of 
man.  And  it  is  difficult  to  remove  from  our  minds  the  idea,  that  in  this  first  mani 
festation  of  His  glory,  when  He  provided  wine  for  the  marriage  festivity,  there  is  a 
symbol  of  the  consummation  of  His  glory,  when  He  shed  that  blood  which  purchased 
and  cleansed  His  bride,  and  furnished  everlasting  refreshment  to  them  that  have 
entered  into  the  joy  of  the  Bridegroom. — ED.] 
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Though  Jesus  stayed  only  a  few  days  in  Capernaum,  this  time 
was  sufficient  for  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  His  Messianic 
spirit  and  calling.  Among  the  excited  crowds  in  that  city,  whose 
attention  must  have  been  directed  towards  Him  by  the  testimony 
of  His  devoted  adherents  in  the  first  festive  joy  of  their  faith,  Ho 
must  have  performed  a  succession  of  miracles.  For  when,  after  a 
longer  stay  in  Judea,  He  first  of  all  visited  Nazareth,  the  people 
there  were  disposed  to  blame  Him  for  bestowing  His  blessings  on 
Capernaum  in  preference  to  His  own  town,  and  therefore  more 
eagerly  expected  from  Him  miraculous  performances  (Luke  iv. 
23).  Those  miracles  have  not  been  reported  in  detail.  The  chief 
narrators  of  the  synoptical  accounts  were  not  yet  among  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  the  few  disciples  whom  He  had  already  gained  were 
probably  very  much  taken  up  with  household  matters  in  the  short 
interval  between  the  two  great  journeys.  This  was  probably  the 
cause  that  no  more  distinct  testimonies  have  been  given  of  these 
events. 

The  most  memorable  act  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time  was 
the  purifying  of  the  temple.  John  relates  it  at  once,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  by  this  act  the  Lord  had  entered  on  His  public 
ministry  in  the  very  centre  of  the  theocracy.  He  found  in  the 
temple — that  is,  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles l — the  dealers  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves,  as  well  as  the 
money-changers  sitting  at  their  tables.  These  malpractices  had 
gradually  arisen  from  the  wants,  usages,  and  notions  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Those  persons  who  attended  the  festivals,  or  generally  the 
Israelites  who  offered  sacrifices,  required  animals  for  that  purpose ; 
and  thus  a  cattle  market  was  held.  Besides  this,  according  to 
Exod.  xxx.  13,  the  Jews  paid  a  temple-tax,  and  in  the  temple 
coinage,  a  half-shekel  according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
hence  the  money-changers  were  needed.2  Probably  this  temple- 
market  was  originally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outer  court,  and 
gradually  brought  within  it.  But  how  can  the  circumstance  be  ex 
plained,  that  the  strict  pharisaical  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  could 
allow  such  a  desecration  of  the  temple  to  creep  in  ? 

This  circumstance  may  be  explained  from  the  spirit  of  Phari 
saism  ;  and  we  must  first  enter  into  its  meaning,  in  order  fully  to 
understand  the  indignation  of  Jesus.  In  the  same  degree  in  which 
Pharisaism  looked  with  increasing  contempt  on  the  Gentiles,  it 
valued  the  sacrificial  animals,  since  they  had  a  relation  to  the 
temple,  more  highly,  and  at  last  esteemed  them  as  the  nobler  of  the 
two ;  for,  according  to  the  later  Jewish  theology,  an  Israelite  might 
be  defiled  by  intercourse  with  Gentiles  (see  Acts  x.  12,  &c.)  They 
stood,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  unclean  beasts,  while  the 
sacrificial  beasts  served  for  purification.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  when  these  animals  were 

1  See  Liicke,  Commentar,  i.  479  [or  Tholuck,  p.  105]. 

1  This  tax  might  be  paid  out  of  Jerusalem,  Matt.  xvii.   24  ;    but  persons  who 
attended  the  feast  generally  preferred  paying  it  in  Jerusalem. 
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allowed  to  expel  the  Gentiles  from  their  court.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  when  His 
zeal  was  roused  against  such  a  disorderly  proceeding.  He  com 
bated  the  false  temple-service  in  the  temple  itself,  because  it  dese 
crated  the  temple  and  marred  its  most  peculiar  design. 

His  mode  of  proceeding  is  remarkable.  He  makes  '  a  scourge 
of  small  cords/  This  scourge  He  wields,  not  against  the  men, 
but  against  the  oxen  and  sheep,  and  against  these  animals  natu 
rally,  not  merely  symbolically.1  It  is  a  mark  of  His  superiority 
that  He  drives  the  cattle  out  directly,  as  if  they  had  run  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  temple.2  In  the  same  way  He  overturns  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers  quite  simply,  since  He  proceeds  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  takes  for  granted  that  no  tables  ought 
to  stand  there,  and  thus  scatters  about  the  money  of  the  exchangers. 
But  he  did  not  like  to  overturn  the  dove-cages,  because  they  con 
tained  living  creatures  ;  nor  could  He  scare  the  doves  away,  because 
they  sat  in  the  cages ; 3  so  He  commanded  their  owners,  '  Take 
these  things  hence,'  and  then  gives  the  cause  of  His  zeal  both  in 
reference  to  them  and  the  rest :  '  Make  not  My  Father's  house  an 
house  of  merchandize.'  When  Jesus  had  accomplished  this  act  of 
zeal,  His  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written,  The  zeal  of 
Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up.4 

The  Jews 5  could  not  deny  the  theocratic  fitness  of  Christ's  act ; 
they  must  have  allowed  it  to  be  a  purification  of  the  temple.  But 
they  desired  to  know  what  authority  He  had  for  performing  it. 
Certainly,  every  Jew  might  come  forward  as  a  zealot  against  illegal 
abuses  in  the  national  life.0  But  the  greatest  zealots  generally 
justified  their  proceedings  as  prophets  and  workers  of  miracles.7 
And  in  the  present  case  the  Jews  believed  that  they  were  bound  to 
make  peculiarly  strong  demands,  since  the  Lord  by  His  act  had 
rebuked  the  whole  nation,  and  the  Sanhedrim  itself.  They  de 
manded,  therefore,  a  sign  to  legitimate  His  proceeding. 

Jesus  replied  to  them,  '  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up  again.'  The  Jews  understood  His  words  of  their 

1  See  Ebranl,  Gospel  History,  219;  also  Maier's  commentary  on  the  passage. 

2  111  thi?,  as  it  appears  to  me,  consists  the  peculiar  legality  of  the  act.     Jesus  drove 
out  the  cattle  with  the  scourge,  both  sheep  and  oxen — iram-as — as  if  they  were  a  shep- 
herdless  multitude  which  had  run  into  the  temple.     The  sellers  would,  of  course, 
rush  out  with  the  cattle,  and  quite  as  naturally  the  buyers  with  the  sellers. 

3  See  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  the  passage.     Also  Schweizer,  das  Evany.  Johan., 
p.  135.      It  would  be  strange  to  admit  that  those  that  sold  doves  had  a  greater  right 
than  the  rest  to  desecrate  the  temple,  on  the  ground  that  the  doves  were  intended 
for  the  poor,  or,  according  to  Stier,  because  Jesus  saw  in  them  an  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

4  Ps.  Ixix.  9,  compared  with  John'  xv.  25,  xix.  23,  30  ;  Acts  i.  20. 

8  As  '  the  Jews '  here,  for  the  first  time,  meet  the  Lord  in  this  hostile  manner,  we 
may  remark  once  for  all,  that  John  uses  the  expression  neither  in  the  sense  of  na 
tional  distinction,  as  a  designation  of  the  Jews  in  a  narrower  sense,  nor  as  a  designa 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  Jews,  in  John's  Gospel,  are  rather 
Hebrews  who  judaized  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  whether  in  Galilee  or  in  Judea, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  people  or  to  the  Sanhedrim.  The  passage  in  John  v.  41 
favours  this  view.  See  vol.  i.  p.  175  of  this  work. 

8  Num.  xxv.  7.  7  1  Kings  xviii.  23. 
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visible  temple,  as  their  answer  proves  :  '  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  Thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?'1 
John  repudiates  this  interpretation  with  the  explanation,  '  Jesus 
spake  of  the  temple  of  His  body.'  This  explanation  was  not  im 
mediately  disclosed  to  the  disciples,  but  first  became  clear  to  them 
at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  fulfilment  of  so  remarkable  a 
prophecy  contributed  to  strengthen  their  faith. 

In  modern  times,  it  has  been  thought  needful  to  correct  the 
exegesis  of  John,  or  of  the  disciples  generally,  in  the  explanation  of 
this  passage,  by  remarking  that  the  destruction  of  the  temple  must 
mark  the  destruction  of  the  theocracy  which  the  Jews  merited,  but 
its  rebuilding,  the  higher  restoration  of  the  theocracy  by  the  work  of 
Christ ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  three  days  may  be  regarded  as 
the  concrete  designation  of  a  short  time.2 

It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  perceived  that  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy  could  be  really  destroyed,  and  was  destroyed, 
only  by  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  that  His  resur 
rection  founded  the  real  restoration  of  a  new  and  higher  theocratic 
order,  a  higher  temple.3  The  exposition  of  the  Evangelist  is  dis 
tinguished  from  the  aforesaid  modern  one  in  this,  that  he  seizes 
the  fact  in  question,  of  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  true 
theocracy,  clearly  on  its  innermost  substance,  in  its  special  life- 
principle  ;  while  the  same  fact  floats  so  dimly  in  its  outward  extent 
before  the  modern  exposition,  that  it  never  succeeds  in  estimating 
the  substance  of  the  fact  in  its  real  significance,  and  in  compre 
hending  it  in  its  unity  with  this  outward  extension.  The  saying  of 
the  Lord  was  certainly  not  easy  to  .be  understood  by  the  Jews ; 
with  their  judaizing  disposition,  they  persisted  in  supposing  that  He 
meant  the  material  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  From  this  carnal 
conception  there  was  only  a  single  step  to  the  slanderous  misrepre 
sentation  which  we  find  again  in  the  mouth  of  the  false  witnesses  at 
the  judicial  examination  of  Christ.  But  for  Christ  the  temple  had 
from  the  first  its  spiritual  existence  in  the  theocracy ;  and  that  He 
referred  to  this,  the  better  disposed  must  have  surmised.  But  the 
best  disposed  also  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  surmise  that  His 
personal  life  was  the  quintessence  of  this  theocracy,  and  therefore 
His  body  was  properly  the  temple. 

The  three  first  Evangelists  narrate  another  perfectly  similar 
purification  of  the  temple,  which  the  Lord  performed  on  the  last 
Passover  He  attended.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  this  event  could  not  have  happened  twice.  But  for  this 

'  They  evidently  mean  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Herod,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel  after  the  captivity,  and  reckon  the  forty-six  yeais 
from  the  beginning  of  the  building  in  the  eighteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  Herod,  in 
cluding  the  interruptions.  The  building  was  completed  under  Herod  Antipas.'— 
Liicke,  Commcntar,  i.  487. 

-  The  treatises  on  this  subject  have  been  fully  noticed  by  Liicke,  Commcntar,  i. 
489. 

3  Compare  Ebrard,  p.  220 ;  and  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  i.  71.  The  author 
of  this  work  has  not  overlooked  (vol.  i.  p.  171)  that  Ebrard  had  already  found  the 
solution  of  the  ancient  problem. 
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assumption  there  is  no  sufficient  reason.  Kather  there  is  great 
probability  in  favour  of  the  opposite  supposition,  which  adheres  to 
the  account  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Jesus 
would  allow  so  crying  an  abuse  to  exist  without  animadversion  up 
to  the  time  of  His  last  visit.  He  combated  it  at  once.  But  let  it 
be  supposed  that  He  combated  it  with  permanent  success,  and  we 
must  admit  such  a  single  great  result  of  His  agency  in  the  Israel- 
itish  cultus  as  could  not  easily  fall  to  His  lot  according  to  the  whole 
remaining  bearing  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  towards  Him.1  If,  then, 
the  old  irregular  practice  soon  revived,  the  question  would  be, 
whether  Christ  could  have  endured  the  repeated  observation  of  a 
public  scandal,  peradventure  for  the  reason  that  His  first  denuncia 
tion  of  it  had  been  of  so  little  avail.  It  is,  we  allow,  possible  that 
the  one  remembrance  of  the  disciples  might  have  added  to  the  one 
act  of  Jesus  some  traits  taken  from  other  similar  acts.2  Yet  the 
difference  of  the  two  accounts  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  act  in 
both  cases  is  the  same  ;  only  that,  on  the  second  purification,  Jesus, 
according  to  Mark  (xi.  16), 'would  not  allow  the  vessels  to  be  carried 
through  the  temple.  But  the  saying  with  which  He  accompanied 
His  act  in  the  two  cases  is  wholly  different.  The  tone  of  the  saying 
in  John  is  quite  mild  :  '  Make  not  My  Father's  house  a  house  of 
merchandize.'  The  second  saying  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  is  marked 
by  great  severity.  '  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house 
of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'  This  sentence  is  a 
vigorous  blending  of  two  prophetic  passages,  Isa.  Ivi.  7  and  Jer.  vii. 
11.  'Is  this  house,  which  is  called  by  My  name,  become  a  den  of 
robbers  in  your  eyes  ? '  the  Lord  asks  His  people  by  Jeremiah,  for 
this  reason,  that  the  people  came  to  His  house  in  an  ungodly  state 
of  mind,  many  of  them  murderers  and  adulterers.  Jesus  availed 
Himself  of  this  language  in  its  freest  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Isa.  Ivi.  the  announcement  is  made,  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-worshippers  with  Israel  in  the  temple  ;  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  said,  '  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.' 
This  was  the  design  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  to  represent  the 
living  germ  of  Universalism  in  the  Old  Testament  religion  and 
Church  quite  palpably  and  visibly  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  temple.  Hence  Mark  reports  the  words  of  Jesus  most 
correctly  in  their  full  extent :  '  My  house  shall  be  called  of  all  nations 
a  house  of  prayer.'  And  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  transaction,  that  Jesus  should  bring  home  to  the 
pharisaic  spirit,  at  the  second  and  more  unsparing  purification  of 
the  temple,  the  ultimate  ground  of  His  conduct.  He  now  declared, 
without  reserve,  that  He  meant  to  advocate  the  right  of  the  nations, 
of  the  Gentiles,  to  the  temple,  against  the  pharisaic  spirit,  which 

i  See  Ebrard,  Gospel  History,  p.  378. 

-  [This  is  barely  consistent  even  with  what  the  author  has  already  said  of  the 
'sacred  remembrance'  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  by  His  disciples,  and  does  certainly  not 
allow  for  a  more  than  ordinary  distinctness  of  remembrance.  Neander  is  of  opinion 
there  was  but  one  cleansing  of  the  temple ;  but  this  idea  seeins  to  be  now  very  gener 
ally  given  up  as  untenable. — Eu.J 
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would  have  dislodged  the  Gentiles  from  their  lawful  position  by  the 
pressure  of  their  sacrificial  traffic.  The  consequences  of  the  two 
acts  were  also  essentially  different.  At  the  first  purification,  the 
Jewish  party  left  it  still  undecided  whether  the  proceeding  was 
right  or  not ;  Jesus  only  justified  His  zeal  by  a  sign  of  prophetic 
spiritual  power  and  authority.  At  the  second  purification,  matters 
took  quite  a  different  turn.  The  space  which  had  been  left  free  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  cattle  was  occupied  by  the  blind  and  the 
lame  whom  Jesus  healed,  and  by  pious  children  who  chanted  their 
hosannas  in  His  praise  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  retired  with  renewed  animosity  to  conspire  against  His 
life. 

Thus  the  first  great  public  act  of  Jesus  was  one  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  zeal,  of  reverence,  and  love  ;  it  was  an  act  of  inspired  wrath,  in 
which  He  contended  for  the  divine  honour  and  the  spirit  of  devotion 
against  the  profane  disposition  that  desecrated  the  sanctuary,  and  by 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  asserted  the  rights  of  humanity  against 
the  spiritual  arrogance  which  treated  with  contempt  the  claims  of 
the  Gentiles,  who,  though  still  at  a  distance,  were  called  to  salva 
tion.  He  came  as  the  Lord  to  His  temple,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  (iii.  1)  ;  the  outward,  special  purification  of  the  temple 
was  an  emblem  of  the  great  universal  temple-purification  which  He 
accomplished  by  His  whole  work  of  redemption. 

This  act  was  miraculous  in  its  religious,  moral,  and  psychical 
operation ;  only  the  physical  element,  which  completes  a  miracle  in 
the  stricter  sense,  was  wanting.  It  was  a  miracle,  as  an  act  of 
extraordinary  spiritual  illumination  and  power,  as  an  act  of  religious 
and  moral  majesty  which  operated  on  the  people  with  irresistible 
power,1  alarmed  the  traffickers,  paralyzed  adversaries,  agitated  the 
popular  mind,  and  elevated  the  souls  of  the  pious,  though  it  filled 
them  with  anxious  forebodings.  Such  a  foreboding  seized  the  souls 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  brought  to  their  recollection  that  solemn 
expression  in  the  Psalms  which  represented  zeal  for  God's  house  as 
a  consuming  fire  terminating  in  death. 

John  does  not  relate  the  other  miracles  which  Jesus  performed  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  But  he  alludes  to  them  when  he  says, 
'  Many  believed  in  His  name,  when  they  saw  the  signs  (ar/^eui) 
which  He  did  '  (John  ii.  22).  But  Jesus  was  too  deeply  conversant 
with  the  essential  quality  of  human  nature  in  its  sinfulness  and 
weakness,  to  be  able  to  trust  Himself  to  those  men,  who  in  the  first 
fervour  of  their  emotions  had  declared  themselves  for  Him.  He 
knew  them  all,  that  is,  He  knew  the  Adamic  type  of  man  funda- 
mentall3r,  so  that  He  needed  not  that  any  one  should  give  Him 
information  respecting  the  peculiar  character  of  the  generation 
among  whom  He  lived.  This  collective  body  stood  before  Him  as 
one  man  ;  and  what  was  in  man  He  already  knew,  He  was  aware  of 
it,  He  saw  through  him.  And  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Adamic  man  in  his  noblest  flights  and  aspirations,  it  was  evident  to 
1  [II/)d7 /.'.a  Tro\\7js  atri9epm'as  7^,uov. — Cramer's  Ctitcna,  in  loc. — ED.] 
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Him  that  He  could  not  immediately  reveal  and  trust  Himself  to  His 
admirers  without  being  unfaithful  to  Himself  and  His  cause.  For 
the  sake  of  their  salvation,  He  was  obliged  meanwhile  to  conceal 
Himself  iu  many  ways,  and  to  impart  and  trust  Himself  to  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  holiest  reserve.  This  important  feature  in 
the  plan  of  Jesus  appears  in  John  as  well  as  in  the  three  first 
Evangelists. 

NOTES. 

1.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  tradition,  we  admit  the  re 
petition  of  the  purification  of  the  temple,  it  will  be  easily  under 
stood  that  the  second  must  be  by  far  the  most  important  for  the 
synoptists,  since  it  was  witnessed  by  all  the  disciples,  and  therefore 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Gospel  tradition.     But  then 
John  found  that  the  first  only  required  yet  to  be  reported,  and  he 
reported  it  in  preference  to  the  other,  since  according  to  the  whole 
composition  of  his  Gospel  the  admission  of  the  second  was  more  out 
of  his  way. 

2.  Against  the  reference  of  Christ's  words,  '  Destroy  this  temple,' 
&c.,  to  His  death  and  resurrection,  several  remarks  have  been  made, 
which  may  all  be  settled  by  one  answer.     It  has  been  forgotten  that 
the  terms  employed  first  of  all  ought  to  sound  as  if  Jesus  meant 
only  to  say,  '  Demolish  this  material  temple,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  rebuild  it,'  since  He  wished  to  intimate  something  deeper  under 
the  covering  of  this  paradoxical  expression.     Hence  (1)  He  must 
say  \vaare,  though  this  was  not  a  proper  expression  for  the  cruci 
fixion  of  His  body ;    hence   (2)  He  says  rov  vaov  rov-rov  with  a 
reference  to  the  temple,  though  He  had  in  His  mind  the  theocracy, 
and  His  own  body  as  the  organ  of  the  theocracy ;  hence  (3)  He 
says  eyepw,  though  iu  a  strict  sense  He  did  not  raise  Himself,  but 
was  raised  by  the  Father  (yet  so,  that  His  resurrection  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  His  own  life,  according  to  John  x.  18).     Also, 
the  remarks,  that  the  Jews  had  as  yet  done  nothing  which  indi 
cated  the  design  of  putting  Jesus  to  death,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  understood  such  an  intimation  as  that  given  by  Jesus,  may  be 
obviated  by  the  rejoinder,  that  here  the  most  distinct  relation  exists 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner,  the  general  and  individual  rela 
tions  of  the  theocracy ; — first  of  all  between  the  temple,  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  theocracy ; — then  between  the  desecration  of  the 
temple,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
theocracy  ; — lastly  and   thirdly,  between  the  purification  of  the 
temple,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Covenant.     To  this  we  must  add,  in  conclusion,  the  relations 
of  time.     The  Lord  required  only  a  few  moments  to  cleanse  the 
temple — He  required  three  days  for  the  resurrection — He  required 
a  short  time  in  order  to  exhibit  the  new  temple  in  His  pentecostal 
Church.     Therefore  Bruno  Bauer's  requirement  (Krifik  dcr  evany. 
Gcscliiclite  dcs  Joh.,  p.  82)  is  satisfied.;  the  second,  deeper  meaning 
of  Christ's  words  lies  really  in  the  direction  of  the  first  meaning. 
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That  three  days  may  signify  a  short  space  of  time,  Hos.  vi.  2  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the 
expression  generally  has  something  proverbial,  since  Jesus  did  not 
remain  three  days  in  the  grave  in  a  strict  sense,  but  rose  again  on 
the  third  day. 

3.  '  This  multitude  of  persons,  who  might  be  certain  of  the  pro 
tection  of  the  priesthood,  would  not  let  themselves  be  ejected  from 
the  temple  by  a  single  man,  without  any  ado.'  This  dictum  be 
longs  to  the  well-known  standing  canon  of  a  critical  foregone  con 
clusion,  which  always  treats  as  improbable  the  manifestations  and 
operations  of  spiritual  majesty. 


SECTION    VI. 

THE  CONVERSATION  BY  NIGHT  WITH  NICODEMUS. 

(John  iii.  1-21.) 

Among  the  many  men  in  Jerusalem  who  received  the  first  im 
pulses  to  faith  through  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  were  already  some 
persons  of  distinction,  Pharisees,  and  even  members  of  the  San 
hedrim.  Nicodemus  is  a  representative  of  these  friends  of  Jesus, 
and  his  visit  by  night  to  the  Lord  is  a  proof  how  much  reason  Jesus 
had  not  altogether  to  trust  Himself  to  believers  at  this  stage. 

As  the  noblest  mystics  proceeded  from  the  monks  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  the  Dominicans  especially,  and  the  great  Eeformer 
Luther  from  the  Augustinians,  so  two  great  witnesses  of  the  most 
living  Christian  faith,  Paul  and  Nicodenius,  were  supplied  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  Pharisees,  a  party  noted  for  their  sancti 
moniousness  and  bondage  to  the  letter.  In  the  person  of  Nico 
demus,  Christ  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry  conquered  not 
only  a  Pharisee,  but  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  a  member  of  the  San 
hedrim.  It  has  been  a  very  common  hypothesis  in  schools  of  theo 
logy,  but  without  any  foundation,  to  regard  him  as  a  spy,  who  at 
first  came  to  Jesus  with  a  sinister  design.  The  sincerity  of  his  in 
clination  towards  Jesus  is,  from  the  first,  decided  ;  a  genuine  germ 
of  faith  already  begins  to  combat  his  own  pretensions  and  pre 
judices  ;  otherwise  he,  an  old  man,  could  not  resort  to  a  young 
man,  and,  though  a  distinguished  member  of  the  council,  ask  ques 
tions  of  the  Galilean  Rabbi  as  a  scholar,  thus  putting  his  whole 
reputation  in  peril.  We  also  see  how  this  germ  gradually  increased 
in  power,  till  perfected  in  the  ripe  fruit  of  faith,  after  passing  in  its 
development  through  distinct  stages.  But  that  the  germ  in  its 
first  form  was  feeble,  Nicodemus  plainly  indicates,  not  only  by  his 
coming  to  Jesus  by  night,  to  which,  no  doubt,  considerations  of 
fear  determined  him,  but  also  by  the  tenor  of  his  language. 

In  general,  it  has  been  assumed  that  John  has  not  fully  reported 
the  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus.  But  if  we  grant  this, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  he  has  given  only  a  fragmentary  abstract, 
so  that  we  cannot  fully  depend  on  the  connection  of  the  separate 
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parts.  The  abstract  must  preserve  the  connection  equally  as  well 
as  the  discourse  in  its  full  extent. 

Nicodemus  salutes  the  Lord  in  terras  of  reverence  which  seem  to 
include,  and  which  in  a  certain  sense  do  include,  a  perfect  recogni 
tion  of  His  divine  mission  and  prophetic  dignity.  '  Rabbi,  we  know 
that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  ;  for  DO  man  can  do  these 
miracles  that  Thou  dost,  except  God  be  with  him.'  This  saluta 
tion  appears  altogether  so  suited  to  form  a  point  of  connection  for 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  it  has  often  excited  astonishment  that 
Christ's  answer  so  entirely  passes  it  over,  or  rather  appears  to  treat 
it  as  quite  unsatisfactory.  With  powerful  pathos  the  Lord  replies 
to  this  courteous  and  honest  salutation  by  the  momentous  declara 
tion,  which  has  become  the  fundamental  maxim  of  His  Church, 
'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  from  above,1 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Between  the  salutation  of  the 
guest  and  this  counter-salutation  of  the  Lord  there  is  evidently  a 
chasm  ; — but  the  chasm  is  obviously  an  original  one,  it  is  an  element 
of  the  transaction.  This  absolute  contrariety  is  indeed  the  most  im 
portant  feature  of  our  history,  positively  designed  by  Jesus,  and  of 
decided  efficiency. 

Nicodemus  met  Him  with  a  homage  in  which  the  consciousness 
of  his  high  position  was  not  concealed,  so  that  it  almost  assumed  a 
patronizing  character.  '  Rabbi,  we  know  what  we  have  to  think  of 
Thee/  he  said,  as  if  he  wished  to  assure  Him  of  the  favour  of  a 
powerful  party.  But,  along  with  this  patronizing  language,  which 
lay  in  the  indefinite  plural '  we  know,'  the  acknowledgment  seemed  to 
be  uttered  in  a  lower  key, '  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God/  But 
this  conviction  Nicodemus  grounded  altogether  on  an  inference  from 
the  Old  Testament  orthodoxy — Thy  great  miracles  are  the  proof  of 
Thy  higher  mission.  And  how  feeble  the  conviction  was  that  was  so 
grounded,  but  which  Nicodemus  seemed  to  regard  as  a  great  acknow 
ledgment,  is  proved  by  the  choice  of  night  for  his  visit.  There  was 
an  unconscious  contradiction  between  the  pathos  of  his  recognition 
and  the  expressions  of  reflection  and  fear  which  alternated  with  it. 

1  It  is  a  much  agitated  question,  whether  &vuOev  is  to  be  translated  from  above  or 
again.  Compare  especially  Liicke,  i.  51*3,  and  Tholuek,  p.  114.  Liicke  urges  that 
John  uses  tivuOfv  elsewhere  only  iu  iii.  31  and  xix.  11,  23,  and  in  the  two  first  pas 
sages  unquestionably  for  e'/c  rod  ovpavov,  or  e/c  TOU  QeoO,  and  in  the  last,  in  the  sense 
of  from  above  or  from  the  top, — never  therefore  for  ird\tv.  Moreover  John,  the  same 
writer  remarks,  never  speaks  of  being  born  again,  but  of  being  born  of  God :  chap, 
i.  13  ;  1  John  ii.  29,  iii.  9,  iv.  7.  He  declares  himself  therefore  in  favour  of  the  first 
interpretation,  and  understands  it  as  more  exactly  expressed  by — born  of  God.  Tho 
luek,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  attention  to  the  expression  in  the  rejoinder  of  Nico 
demus,  oevTfpov  yfvvi]drji>ai,  and  to  the  phrases  dvayfi'vrjOiji'ai,  1  Peter  i.  3,  23  ; 
ira\iyyfvfffia.,  Titus  iii.  5  ;  Kaivrj  Krlffit,  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  and  accordingly  adopts  the 
second  interpretation,  yet  so  that  S.vw6ft>  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  irdXiv,  but 
deno'es  anew,  afresh.  But  it  U  more  accordant  with  hermeneutica  to  interpret  (with 
Liieke)  a  word  in  John's  Gospel  from  John's  usual  phraseology,  than  (with  Tholuek) 
from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul.  But,  taken  strictly,  it  is  wrong  to  discuss  the  word 
&vii}0€i>  merely  for  itself.  Let  the  phrase  dvwdev  yfvvrjOrjvai.  be  considered  as  a  contrast 
to  tK  TTJS  777$  •yew7;0r)»'cu,  and  with  the  idea,  born  from  above,  there  will  arise  the  idea, 
born  again ;  the  word  comprehends  the  rich  thought—  to  be  Jirst  riyhtly  born  from 
renovating  heavenly  principles. 
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The  great  Master  of  the  human  heart  saw  at  once  that  He  could 
not  win  this  aged  man,  who  by  honours  and  dignities,  by  the  views 
and  habit  of  his  outward  and  inward  religious  life,  was  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  legal  worldliness,  by  the  tedious  method  of  theological 
controversy ;  but  that  he  must  be  won  by  the  shattering  stroke  of 
His  first  rejoinder — that  He  must  loosen  him  by  a  wrench  in  his 
position,  though  not  pull  him  from  it  compulsorily.  Nicodemus 
presented  himself  to  Him,  as  if  he  were  a  trustworthy  member  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  wished  already  to  know  who  Christ 
was,  and  the  design  of  His  mission.  His  theology  of  the  new  age 
was,  as  he  imagined,  complete  in  the  main  outlines,  and  with  it  the 
commencement  of  the  new  age  itself.  And  thus  he  was  willing  to 
guarantee  for  many  that  they  were  already  adherents  of  Jesus.  This 
disclosure  of  his  views  made  the  Lord  feel  the  deep  contrast  between 
the  old  world-view  of  Nicodemus  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
His  own  new  world,  and  He  suddenly  placed  this  contrast  before  the 
mind  of  the  theologian.  With  a  solemn  asseveration,  He  gave  him 
the  assurance  that  the  new  world  He  announced,  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  was  a  completely  hidden  mystery  for  all  who  were  not 
thoroughly  transformed,  new-born  again  from  above  ;  that  no  one 
was  in  a  condition  even  to  see  this  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of 
entering  it,  unless  such  a  new  birth  had  given  him  new  eyes  for  this 
new  world.  The  Lord  knew  that  He  must  risk  and  could  risk  the 
future  of  Nicodemus  on  the  agitating  operation  of  this  announcement. 

The  answer  of  Nicodemus  proved  that  the  words  of  Jesus  had, 
in  fact,  moved  him  in  his  inmost  soul.  Nicodemus  knew  indeed 
the  language  of  the  prophets  respecting  circumcision  and  the 
renewal  of  the  heart;1  he  might  also  be  familiar  with  the  cir 
cumcision  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  as  new-born  children.2  This, 
therefore,  was  certainly  clear  to  him,  that  Jesus,  by  His  require 
ment,  could  not  literally  mean  a  second  bodily  birth.  But  it  was 
also  evident  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  He  did  not  recognize  the 
being  a  Jew  or  the  passing  over  to  Judaism  as  a  new  birth  ;  nor 
even  the  pharisaic  righteousness  by  which  Nicodemus  assuredly 
believed  he  had  gained  the  renewal  of  the  heart,  like  thousands  on 
his  legal  stand-point.  And  since  Nicodemus  could  not  at  once 
Facrifice  his  distinguished  position  in  life  and  his  honoured  old  age 
to  the  assurance  that  they  contributed  nothing  to  his  understanding 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  he  needed  a  new  birth,  therefore  he  could 
not  or  would  not  admit  that  Christ's  words  could  have  for  him  an 
allowable  spiritual  meaning.  He  therefore  wilfully  took  them  in  a 
literal  sense,  not  from  contractedness  of  mind,3  but  from  irritated 
sensibility.  In  order,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  rabbinical  logomachy,  to 
hold  up  Christ's  requirement  as  extravagant,  he  answered,  '  How 
can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter  a  second  time  into 
his  mother's  womb  and  be  born  ?'  Christ  would  not  allow  Himself 

1  Dent.  x.  1C,  xxx.  G  ;  Jer.  iv.  4  ;  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20,  xxxvi.  27,  23. 

-  Compare  Liicke,  i.  520. 

3  Compare  Schwuizer.  d.  Er.  Joh,  p.  32. 
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to  be  moved  from  the  composure  of  His  sacerdotal  dignity.  He 
repeated  the  solemn  asseveration,  and  set  a  second  time  the  might 
of  His  heart  against  the  rabbinical  dialectics  of  the  aged  man.  But 
He  at  once  wrests  from  him  the  objection  he  had  made,  by  the  dis 
tinct  requirement,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  It  is  evident 
that  Jesus  here  opposes  as  the  second  birth,  the  birth  of  the  Spirit, 
to  the  first  natural  birth  of  the  human  mother.  When  in  this  sense 
He  joins  water  with  Spirit,  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  connection, 
so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  of  water-baptism  and  Spirit-baptism. 
John  met  the  Pharisees  with  the  condition,  '  If  ye  would  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  after  submitting  to  my  water-baptism,  ye  must 
also  receive  the  Spirit-baptism  of  the  Messiah.'  Christ  again 
insists  on  this  condition  ;  with  the  necessity  of  His  Spirit-baptism 
He  also  asserts  that  of  John,  or  at  least  of  the  water-baptism  intro 
duced  by  John.  But  this  requirement  has  been  thought  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  since  it  has  been  supposed  that  His  Spirit- 
baptism  would  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  remove  this  impression, 
water-baptism  must  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  repentance,  while 
Spirit-baptism  represents  the  life  of  faith.1  But  the  water  signifies 
not  only  individual,  but  also  social  repentance, — the  entrance  into  the 
true  theocratic  society.  And  this  society  was  constituted  by  Christ  to 
be  the  historical  foundation  and  main  condition  of  the  operations  of 
His  Spirit.  Thus,  as  the  first  natural  world  was  formed  under  the 
movement  of  the  Spirit  which  hovered  over  the  waters,  so  also  must 
the  second  world,  that  of  the  new  life,  emerge  from  the  water  of 
baptism  to  repentance,  which  forms  the  new  sacred  community, 
and  from  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  in  this  Church.  No  one 
is  born  again  simply  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  presupposes  in  His 
operation  the  historical  community  which  has  been  collected  round 
the  name  of  Christ,  acknowledges  His  word,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  impure  world  by  its  public  common  repentance  or  purifi 
cation.  A  man  must  first  become  a  historical  Christian  before  he 
can  become  a  spiritual  Christian.  With  his  entrance  into  the  new 
society  by  baptism,  he  dies  to  the  old  world  and  renounces  its 
worldly  mind,  devotes  his  old  life  to  death,  and  enters  into  the  his 
torical  conditions  which  must  confirm  the  new  life  in  him.  Thus 
lie  is  born  of  water.  But  this  birth  is  not  a  special  birth  per  sc  ; 
it  is  not  completed  till  he  becomes  a  new  man  in  his  whole  inward 
being  and  life-principle,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  life- 
element  of  the  new  community ;  he  becomes  a  child  of  God  because 
the  life  of  Christ  becomes  his  own,  a  free  fountain  of  lite  in  his 

1  [Alford  asserts  that  it  is  mere  doctrinal  prejudice  which  has  determined  Calvin's 
interpretation  of  these  words  :  '  Spiritum  qui  uos  repurgat,'  and  Grotins'  'Spiritum 
aqme  instar  emundantem.'  But  Matt.  iii.  11  speaks  strongly  for  this  interpretation  ; 
and  we  were  not  aware  that,  among  the  very  numerous  and  diverse  doctrinal  pre 
judices  ascribed  to  Calvin,  a  low  sacramentarian  theory  could  find  place.  In  con 
sistency  with  what  Alford  says  on  this  passage,  we  might  have  expected  his  remarks  on 
John  vi.  51  to  be  somewhat  different.  The  sacrament  is  quite  as  easily  found  in  the  one 
place  as  iu  the  other.  The  doctrinal  bearing  of  the  expression  is  shown  by  Turretin,  Inc. 
six.  qusDst.  13,  10.  He  too  interprets  it,  '  Spiritus  lavaus  et  uiuudaus  corda.' — ED.] 
VOL.  II.  C 
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breast.  But  the  reason  why  this  renewal  must  be  a  total,  and 
therefore  a  new  birth,  Christ  explains  by  the  canon,  '  That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit.'  Kind  never  ceases  to  be  kind.  (Art  liisst  nicht  von  Art.) 
From  the  stock  of  the  old  humanity,  whose  life  has  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  carnality,  the  preponderance  of  sensnonsness  and 
of  carnal  desires  above  the  free  life  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  all  the 
affections  of  the  senses  should  rise  up  pure,  only  carnally-disposed 
men  can  proceed — only  such  in  whom  the  dark  nature-side  of  life 
predominates  in  a  destructive  manner,  morbidly,  and  contrary  to 
their  destiny,  over  the  luminous  Spirit-side.  Therefore,  if  the 
adamically  constituted  man  is  to  be  truly  a  new  creature,  he  must 
become  new  in  his  kind  of  life,  and  be  born  of  the  Spirit. 

Since  Christ  represents  this  new  birth  as  indispensable,  in  doing 
so  He  marks  the  relation  in  which  the  man  who  is  not  yet  filled 
with  the  life  of  Christ  stands  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  attains 
it  not  by  his  theological  science,  nor  by  his  logical  deductions  ;  he 
has  it  not  in  his  religious  energy.  It  is  a  new  creation  from  heaven, 
which  must  bury  his  old  life  in  its  consecrated  stream  in  order  to 
give  him  a  new  life — a  mystery  of  life,  in  which  he  must  become 
a  subject  of  the  formative  power  of  divine  grace,  like  an  unborn 
child.  The  more  he  anticipates  this  creative  power,  yearns  for  it, 
and  humbly  receives  it  into  his  life,  so  much  nearer  is  he  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

After  the  requirement  has  been  positively  laid  down,  the  Lord 
proceeds  to  explain  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment  by  an  analogy. 
Wind  is  akin  to  spirit — a  natural  symbol  of  its  existence  and  action. 
And  perhaps  at  that  very  time,  while  they  were  thus  conversing 
together,  the  night-wind  might  be  making  itself  perceptible  by 
its  murmurs.  At  all  events,  the  Lord  took  His  comparison 
most  appropriately  from  the  nearest,  freshest  life.  '  Marvel  not,' 
He  therefore  said  to  him,  '  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be 
born  from  above.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listcth,  and  thou 
nearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth!'  Here,  then,  is  a  powerful,  actual  life,  which 
goes  beyond  your  knowledge.  Thou  canst  not  deny  the  existence 
of  the  wind,  nor  its  irresistible  action,  nor  its  omnipresent  move 
ment  round  the  globe.  For  it  rushes  sometimes  here,  sometimes 
there ;  it  makes  itself  known  to  thce  by  its  loud  tone,  its  voice. 
And  yet  it  is  to  thee  a  twofold  mystery, — first  in  its  origin,  then  in 
its  movements.  '  So  is  it,'  said  the  Lord,  '  with  every  one  who  is 
born  of  the  Spirit.'  He  might  have  said,  '  So  is  it  with  the  Spirit ;' 
but  since  he  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  one  with  the  life  of  the 
Spirit,  the  expression  actually  chosen  is  equally  correct,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  more  full  of  meaning.1  The  life  of  the  Spirit 
comes  out  from  a  depth,  and  length,  and  height  which  human 
intelligence  cannot  fathom ;  and  thus,  even  in  the  man  whom  it 

1  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  parables,  Matt.  xiii.  20,  '  He  that  received  the 
seed  iu to  stony  places,'  &c. 
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apprehends,  it  appears  as  a  holy  divine  mystery  !  The  same  life  of 
the  Spirit  goes  to  an  immeasurable  distance  over  land  and  sea;  and 
so  is  the  child  of  the  Spirit  with  his  destiny.  His  way  goes  up 
wards  (Prov.  xv.  24).  But  however  full  of  mystery  is  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  spiritual  life,  it  makes  itself  known  in  the  most 
powerful  facts,  and  its  attributes  are  —  Freedom  ;  manifestation  of 
power  in  all  degrees,  even  to  irresistible  might  ;  infinite  fulness  ;  and 
vivifying  operation.  The  wind  everywhere  is  begotten  from  a  life 
lull  of  mystery,  as  if  from  itself  ;  so  is  the  Spirit,  it  is  free.  The 
Holy  Spirit  also  begins  its  operations  with  the  gentlest  whisper; 
but  this  can  become  the  mightiest  tempest.  But  in  its  fulness  it  is 
as  immeasurable  as  the  atmosphere,  for  it  is  the  life  of  God  moving 
itself.  And  as  the  wind  is  an  indispensable  principle  of  life  in  the 
material  world,  so  is  the  Spirit  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  moving 
winds  form  the  vital  element  of  the  globe  ;  the  moving  currents  of 
the  Spirit  are  the  vital  element  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  as  the 
wind  places  itself  in  opposition  to  the  water,  in  order  to  form  a 
world,  and  as  without  the  antagonism  of  a  solid  world  it  would 
only  be  an  enormous  hurricane  ;  so  the  Spirit  manifests  itself  in 
living  reciprocal  action  with  man's  definite  life,  and  with  the  divine 
word  as  the  life  of  history  ;  and  those  persons  who  turn  history  into 
unsubstantial  shadows,  make  the  Spirit  to  be  No-spirit  (Unyeist).  • 
Nicodemus  indeed  had  at  first  doubted  the  necessity  of  his  new 
birth  ;  but  now  he  had  received  an  obscure  impression  that  so  it 
must  be.  Christ's  first  address  had  impressed  upon  him  the  differ 
ence  between  the  legal  righteousness  of  one  outwardly  circumcised 
and  the  new  life  of  one  born  again  from  heaven,  and  his  own  capa 
bility  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  delineation  of  that  glorious 
spiritual  life  brings  gradually  to  his  consciousness  his  own  painful 
deficiency,  which  moves  him  as  an  obscure  aspiration  has  distin 
guished  him  from  the  common  Pharisees,  and  driven  him  to  Jesus. 
But  he  trembles  at  the  thought,  whether  it  be  possible  that  such  a 
spring-storm  of  an  awakening  spiritual  life  could  pass  through  his 
aged  breast,  and  exclaims,  '  How  can  these  things  be  ?  '  Then  Christ 
answers  him,  'Art  thou  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things?'  He  was  not  only  a  teacher  in  Israel,  but  the  teacher  of 
Israel,  since  he  now  wished  to  instruct  Israel  respecting  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  were 
cognizant  of  the  Messiah.1  He  wished  to  know  the  fundamental 
relations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  now  it  became  evident  that 

1  According  to  Scholl  (see  Liicke,  i.  527),  three  persons  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrim:  (i.)  the  President  (N^,Dn)>    (ii.)  the   Vice-  President,  or  jMter  domus 


judicii  sive  Syncdrii  (V^J  /V^  "ON)  >  au^  U'i-)  sitting  011  the  left,  next  to  the  Pre 

sident,    a  distinguished  member  of  the  Sanhedrim   called   the    wife   man,    D^T. 

Scholl  supposes  that  Nicodemus  occupied  the  place  of  the  last-mentioned,  and  hence 
is  called  the  teacher  of  Israel.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  these  official  distinctions 
are  doubtful,  the  designations  wise  man  and  teacher  of  Israel  are  not  synonymous. 
According  to  Liicke,  the  explanation  of  ErasmuS  is  the  true  one,  that  the  definite 
article  is  used  rhetorically,  —  Illc  doctor,  cujus  tain  cchbris  est  opinio.  According  to 
our  view,  the  expression  is  not  rhetorical,  but  sharply  definite. 
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he  did  not  even  know  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  therefore 
not  thoroughly  the  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision.     Now  Christ 
confronts  the  bewilderment  of  Nicodemus  with  His  own  divine  cer 
tainty  ;  the  right  relation  between  Himself  and  Nicodemus  is  firmly 
settled.     The  solemn  asseveration,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,' 
is  repeated  a  third  time,  and  then  follows  the  declaration,  '  We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,  and  ye  receive 
not  our  witness.'     The  plural  of  Christ  is  opposed  to  the  plural  of 
Nicodemus ;    He   also   has   those  who   share   in  His  knowledge. 
Perhaps  He  had  in    His  thoughts  not  merely   John  the  Baptist, 
but  rather  His  disciples  and  the  whole  world  of  future  believers.1 
Nicodemus  stands    answerable  for  a  visible   party,  which  subse 
quently  was  for  the  most  part  dissolved ;   Christ  for  an  invisible 
party,  which  is  ever  coming  more  powerfully  into  life.     And  with 
Him  and  those  who  belong  to  Him  it  is  not  a  matter  merely  of 
intellectual  knowledge,   but  of  spiritual  intuition,  of  experience  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  merely  speakers  concerning  eternal  things, 
but  witnesses  out  of  eternity.     This  certainty  with  which  we  meet 
you,  and  which  you  must  feel  in  our  testimony,  will  you  deny  it? 
Thus  Christ  introduces  the  disclosures  which  He  wishes  to  make 
to  him  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God.     He  continues  His  gentle 
.censure  with  an  expression  which  probably  means,  If  I  have  told 
you  truths  already  naturalized  on  earth  (in  the  Israelitish  com 
munity),  and  ye  believe  Me  not,  how  will  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  the 
new  revelations  of  heaven?2     The  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  a 
truth  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  brought  forward  with  sufficient 
distinctness  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  regarded  as  one  already 
naturalized  in  this  world  ;  it  is,  besides,  a  mystery  that  concerns  the 
earth,  for  regeneration  has  to  do  with  earthly-minded  men,  with 
earthly  humanity  and  earth.     And  this  a  heathen  ought  painfully 
to  surmise — not  to  say  that  a  teacher  in  Israel  ought  to  know,  at 
least  believe  when  it  is  announced  to  him.    But  if  he  will  not  believe 
when  it  is  announced  most  solemnly  by  an  acknowledged  Prophet, 
how  can  he  receive  those  heavenly  mysteries  embracing  earth,  but 
not  yet  naturalized  on  earth,  which  become  first  intelligible  in  the 
light  of  regeneration,  since  they  are  the  causes  and  effects  of  regener 
ation  ?     How  can  he  become  acquainted  with  the  concealed  side  of 
the  spiritual  life,  the  ultimate  whence  and  ivliitlicr  of  the  spiritual 
wind,  when  he  will  not  understand  the  manifest  side  of  the  same  life, 
the  sound  of  that  wind  ?    This  reproof  of  Christ  excites  the  curiosity 
of  His  aged  scholar  for  the  announcement  which  He  lias  yet  to  make 
to  him.    To  these  heavenly  doctrines  belongs,  first  of  all,  the  doctrine 

1  [It  will   be  remembered,   however,   that  the  use  of  the  plural  by  one  person 
addressing  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  that  it  requires  special  explanation  of  this 
kind.      The  Greek  interpreter  in  Cramer's  Catena,  after  conjecturing  of  whom  the 
plural   can    be    used,    concludes,    'fj    trtpl    eavrou    /novov.'       Alford's    explanation,    '  a 
proverbial  saying,'  is  also  quite  admissible,  and  probably  the  best.  —  ED.] 

2  Lucke  understands  TO.  eiriyeia,   like  Wisd.  x.   10,  TO,  iiri  -/TJS,  to  be  synonymous 
with  TO.  ev  xepoii',    things  intelligible  and  close  at  hand  ;  and  by  TO.  et>  ovpavols,  things 
unsearchable,  at  a  distance,  and  concealed  from  man. 
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of  the  Son  of  God ;  next,  that  of  atonement ;  then  that  of  redemp 
tion  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  judgment. 

'No  one  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  He  that  (continually) 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  at  home  in 
heaven  (as  His  native  place}.'  These  mysterious  words  express  the 
divine  glory  of  Christ  as  it  is  exhibited  in  His  threefold  relation  to 
heaven.  But  these  relations  are  spoken  of  because  He  wishes  to 
announce  to  Nicodemus  those  heavenly  things  which  no  one  else  can 
announce  to  him.  And  the  reason  why  no  one  else  can  announce 
them  is,  because  Jesus  alone  has  attained  the  heavenly  stand-point 
and  range  of  vision,  the  elevation  required  for  looking  into  all  the 
depths  of  the  divine  counsels.  But  He  has  attained  it,  because  in 
heavenly  love  and  condescension  He  continually  descends  from  the 
heaven  of  His  divine  blessedness  and  glory,  into  all  the  depths  of 
human  misery,  and  even  goes  down  into  hell.  By  His  descending 
in  love  He  has  His  heavenly  elevation  in  knowledge.  And  thus 
His  Spirit  floats  upwards  and  downwards  between  heaven  and  earth, 
since  according  to  His  heavenly  nature  and  His  consciousness  He 
is  continually  in  heaven,  and  since  in  the  identity  of  His  conscious 
ness  of  God  and  of  the  world  He  has  the  eternal  consciousness  of 
heaven.1  The  first  clause,  therefore,  marks  His  heavenly  intuition 
and  knowledge ;  the  second,  His  heavenly  loving,  suffering,  and 
doing  ;  the  third,  His  heavenly  being  and  inner  life.  His  heavenly 
being  is  an  eternal  present;2  His  heavenly  loving,  suffering,  and 
doing,  is  a  constant  constructing  and  administrating  :i  throughout 
His  whole  history ;  His  heavenly  intuition  is  a  decided  acquisition, 
resulting  from  that  life  and  administration.4  This  was  the  first 
profound  heavenly  truth  of  the  New  Covenant  which  Nicodemus 
needed  to  learn  :  that  the  fulness  of  divine  revelation  and  knowledge 
is  laid  up  in  Jesus  ;  that  it  proceeds  from  His  divine  existence,  and 
His  heavenly  self-sacrifice  and  work  ;  and  that  He  is  the  Christ. 
The  second  great  truth  had  been  already  announced  by  the  declara 
tion  that  Christ  descended  from  heaven.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  His 
atoning  sufferings. 

'And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  Under  this  image  He 
represents  the  atonement,  since  it  strikingly  marks  the  nature  of  the 

1  Liicke  and  Tholuck  are  mistaken  in  regarding  these  expressions  as  metaphorical 
or  figurative.  Rather,  the  inner  life  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  altogether  literal  and  real. 
['To  explain  such  expressions  as  mere  Hebrew  metaphors,  is  no  more  than  saying  that 
Hebrew  metaphors  are  founded  on  deep  insight  into  divine  truth.' — A  Ifonl.  Augustin 
says  on  these  words,  '  Ecce  hie  erat,  et  in  ccelo  erat :  hie  erat  came,  in  crclo  erat 
divinitate."  Calvin,  with  greater  exactness,  remarks  that  the  '  being  in  heaven'  is 
predicated  of  the  humanity  also,  by  the  communicatio  idiomatum. — ED.] 

•  Hence  the  present  6  &v.      It  is  characteristic  that  since  Erasmus  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  change  6  &v  into  flj  Jjv.     If  generally  one  part  of  exegesis  consists  in  render 
ing  shallow  the  deep  meaning  of  Scripture,   this  is  generally  most  conspicuous  iu 
reference  to  passages  like  this,  of  unfathomable  depth. 

3  Hence  the  aorist  6  Ka.Ta.pds. 

*  Hence  the  perfect  dvaptpriKev.     This  tense  is  decisive  against  those  who  would 
refer  the  word  to  the  ascension. 
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atonement,  in  the  mysterious  lifting  up  (vtyadfjvai)  represents  the 
descending  and  ascending  of  the  heavenly  Lord  in  their  unity.1 
Moses,  by  Jehovah's  command,  erected  a  sign  of  deliverance  for  the 
Israelites  who  had  been  bitten  in  their  march  through  the  wilder 
ness  by  poisonous  serpents.2  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sign  of 
deliverance  was  the  serpent  -itself  ;  the  brazen  image  of  a  serpent, 
hung  upon  a  pole.  The  looking  at  this  serpent,  which  was  no  real 
serpent,  but  one  without  life,  and  yet  lifted  up  on  high,  saved  the 
terror-struck  people/3  Thus  the  human  race  are  to  be  saved.  It 
has  been  troubled  by  poisonous  serpents,  harassed  to  death  by 
seducers,  slanderers,  corrupters.  But  it  must  be  saved  by  beholding 
the  elevated  image  of  that  spiritual  serpent,  by  the  operation  of  the 
great  transgressor  nailed  to  the  tree,  the  Crucified,  whom  the  world 
lias  cast  out  as  the  curse,  or  even  as  the  evil  demon  himself.  That 
serpent-image  was  no  serpent,  but  the  reverse  of  all  serpents,  the 
banner  of  sanctification.  So  is  this  image  of  a  transgressor  no 
transgressor,  not  the  demon  of  the  curse,  but  living  salvation  against 
all  the  destructive  and  satanic  existences  on  earth  —  the  Saviour. 
With  the  believing  contemplation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  terror- 
struck  lost  all  their  fatal  alarm,  became  death-defying  and  calm  in 
spirit.  By  the  contemplation  of  the  Crucified,  men  are  freed  from 
the  fatal  dread  of  death,  and  are  ready  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  But  with  the  surrender  to  judgment,  faith  in  the 
atonement  is  gained.  There,  the  serpent-image  wTas  to  express  the 
fact,  that  God,  by  the  faith  of  Moses,  destroyed  the  rage  of  the 
serpent's  brood  ;  here,  the  image  of  the  Crucified  expresses  the 
truth,  that  God  in  His  death  has  cancelled  the  sins  of  the  world. 
And  as  there  God's  help  had  descended  so  low  as  to  operate  under 
the  form  of  a  poisonous  reptile,  so  here  everlasting  salvation  had 
condescended  to  reconcile  the  world  under  the  most  accursed  form, 
that  of  the  Crucified.  And  this  is  indeed  the  central  point  of  the 
type.  The  Israelite  bitten  by  the  serpent  obtained,  by  the  contem 
plation  of  the  sanative  serpent-image,  a  presage  of  the  deliverance 
which  the  glory  of  God  provided  from  the  deadly  evil,  and  thereby 
gained  a  miraculous  vital  energy  ;  the  man  bitten  by  the  serpent  of 
sin  and  of  satanic  evil,  obtained,  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
redeeming  holy  image  of  the  transgressor,  the  confidence  that  God 
condemns  sin  through  sin,  and  in  its  condemnation  establishes 

1  John  viii.  28,  xii.  32,  34.  In  the  first  passage,  in  the  same  expression  the  refer 
ence  to  the  crucifixion  apparently  predominates,  and  in  the  second,  to  the  glorification, 
although  here  the  reference  to  His  death  is  not  wanting.  Liicke  would  only  allow  a 
reference  to  the  crucifixion  (i.  535).  Yet  the  symbolic  serpent-image  was  so  far  glori 
fied  as  to  be  made  an  image  of  salvation. 

-  Xum.  xxi.  4-9. 

3  The  closer  consideration  of  that  Old  Testament  history  does  not  belong  to  this 
place.  On  the  different  explanation,  see  Winer's  7?.  II".  //.  The  religious  gist  of  that 
miraculous  cure  consisted  in  this,  that  the  image  of  the  deadly  evil  was  changed  into 
the  imago  of  the  restorative  salvation  —  a  divine  institution  which  by  its  boldness 
awakened  the  highest  confidence.  With  the  horror  of  those  who  looked  on  the 
serpent-image  as  an  image  of  salvation,  the  fear  vanished  which  in  a  thousand  ways 
the  serpents  themselves  excited,  and  raised  the  effect  of  the  serpent's  bite  into  a  deadly 
terror  in  the  host. 
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deliverance  and  reconciliation.  So  rich  are  the  relations  between 
the  brazen  serpent  and  the  crucified  Saviour.  NicodemuB  was,  in 
deed,  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  understand  clearly  the  language 
of  Christ ;  but  this  language  might  convey  to  him  a  strong  intima 
tion,  that  Christ  could  only  bring  the  salvation  to  the  people  which 
he  expected  from  Him  under  a  form  of  dreadful  suffering. 

Thus  he  received  in  an  obscure  form,  but  more  exciting  to  his 
reflection,  the  second  revelation  of  heaven.  We  learn  in  the  next 
place  bow  the  atonement  is  exhibited  in  its  more  general  form  as 
redemption.  '  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be 
saved.'  Thus  the  whole  work  of  atonement  appears  in  the  light  of 
redeeming  love  ; — God  as  the  most  Merciful  One  in  His  love  ;  Christ 
as  the  given  and  self-surrendering  Redeemer  ;  the  world  as  the 
object  of  love  to  be  purchased  at  the  highest  price  ;  the  believer  as 
one  who  is  redeemed  for  the  blessedness  of  love,  and  who  in  believ 
ing  gains  the  principle  of  an  imperishable,  blessed  life.  By  means 
of  this  third  revelation  of  heavenly  things,  Nicodemus  would  learn 
the  extent  of  redemption ;  how  it  proceeds  from  a  love  of  God  em 
bracing  the  whole  world  ;  that  it  embraces  all  men,  and  not  merely 
the  Jews,  as  the  pharisaic  spirit  might  imagine. 

But  as  redemption  does  not  reject  believing  Gentiles,  so  judgment 
does  not  spare  unbelieving  Jews.  Judgment  makes  no  difference 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  between  believers  and  unbelievers. 
This  is  the  last  great  heavenly  truth  which  he  has  to  learn. 

Christ  therefore  came  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world, 
at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Jews  expected  Him  to  be  a 
rigorous  judge  of  the  Gentile  world.  Rather  the  world  is  to  be 
saved  by  Him  ;  and  whosoever  truly  believes  in  Him  is  not  con 
demned.  He  has  in  Christ  received  the  life  of  righteousness,  and 
incorporated  it  in  his  inmost  soul ;  therefore  sin  is  ever  more  con 
demned  in  him  and  expelled,  while  he  himself  is  purified  and 
redeemed  in  his  own  being.  But  a  man  can  refuse  to  believe  in 
Christ;  and  if  he  does  so,  judgment  has  already  been  passed  upon 
him  in  his  unbelief.  In  its  principle,  the  unfolding  of  his  condem 
nation  has  already  begun,  since  he  has  excluded  himself  from  the 
kingdom  of  light,  love,  and  reconciliation.  He  has  not  believed;— 
that  means,  in  the  solemn  perfect  form :  he  has  chosen,  he  has  made 
up  his  mind.  But  he  has  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  that  is,  not  in  the  highest  perfect  revelation  of 
God  to  the  human  race, — not  in  the  highest  act  of  love, — not  in  the 
light  principle  of  the  ideality  and  glorification  of  the  whole  world, 
and  of  the  ideality  of  his  own  being,  nor  in  the  expression  of  the 
eternal  personality  of  God  and  of  humanity,  in  that  personality 
which  makes  heaven  and  earth  one. 

Therefore  this  faith,  as  well  as  this  unbelief,  is  throughout  of  an 
ethical  nature,  determining  the  worth  of  a  man  in  God's  sight. 
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Faith  in  Christ  has  the  \vorth  of  righteousness  in  judgment,  because 
it  consists  in  the  surrender  to  righteousness  which  verifies  itself  in 
judgment.  Unbelief  towards  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
judgment  of  man  respecting  himself,  that  he  cannot  lay  hold  of  and 
accept  the  heavenly  moral  system  in  its  clearest  expression  and 
principle  in  the  life  of  Christ.  By  it  a  man  rejects  his  citizenship 
in  the  ideal  world  of  Christ,  and  adjudges  himself  to  an  entirely 
opposite  system  full  of  condemnation.  Hence  unbelief  has  the 
demerit  of  all  the  bad  qualities  which  it  contains  dynamically  in 
itself  and  can  originate.  But  how  can  this  fearful  decision  be 
formed  in  a  man  ?  It  is  at  all  events  the  result  of  a  persistence  in 
evil-doing.  Thus  there  arises  '  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.'  Condemnation  therefore  proceeds 
from  aversion  to  the  light,  and  tins  is  perfectly  identical  with 
aversion  to  Christ.  It  is  an  aversion  to  the  ideal  clearness  of  the 
intuition  of  the  world  (Weltanschauung},  to  the  apprehension  of 
life  in  its  pure  eternal  relations.  Now  light  is  this  ideality  of  the 
world,  and  Christ  is  the  light,  because  in  Him  the  world  discloses 
itself  as  the  kingdom  of  spirit.  This  aversion  could  not  be  formed 
in  man  if  he  did  not  really  hold  fast  the  darkness,  the  confusion  of 
the  world  in  his  consciousness  and  of  consciousness  in  the  world, — 
if  he  did  not  seek  in  religious  and  moral  self-bewilderment  a  pro 
tection  for  his  evil  works,  his  outward  deeds,  and  the  deeds  of  his 
heart.  This  therefore  is  the  condemnation :  it  is  already  there  :  its 
commencement  has  been  made.  But  all  men  do  not  prefer  the 
darkness  to  the  light,  Eespecting  this  contrast,  the  Lord  finally 
lays  down  a  general  canon :  '  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved. 
But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God/  He  who  does  evil 
is  bewildered  himself  and  bewilders  others,  and  therefore  cannot  love 
the  principle  which  would  extricate  him,  that  is,  the  light.  So 
when  the  clearness  of  the  light  meets  him,  his  life  appears  in  its 
criminality  as  a  perversion  of  life.  Thus  the  light  punishes  him  ; 
therefore  he  hates  the  light,  and  chooses  darkness.  But  it  is 
altogether  different  with  the  man  who  does  the  truth  as  it  manifests 
itself  to  his  inmost  soul.  He  follows  the  impulse  of  eternal  clear 
ness,  and  therefore  cannot  help  coming  to  the  light.  His  works  are 
children  of  the  light ;  they  must  enter  into  their  element,  into  the 
light.  Good  is  itself  a  part  of  eternal  revelation  :  it  is  done  in  God  ; 
therefore  it  cannot  remain  hid,  it  must  become  manifest.  This 
close  is  thoroughly  suited  to  form  the  last  words  with  which  Jesus 
dismissed  Nicodemus.  If  we  imagine  that  the  Lord  went  with 
Nicodemus  to  the  door  when  he  left,  and  uttered  these  last  words 
to  him  under  the  darkness  of  the  evening  sky,  we  shall  probably  feel 
what  a  striking,  powerful,  and  admonitory  farewell  they  contain. 
Nicodemus  by  his  nocturnal  visit  had  apparently  ranked  himself 
with  those  who,  with  an  evil  conscience,  seek  the  darkness  for  their 
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evil  deeds.  For  this  the  Lord  rebuked  him  ;  but  He  also  blessed 
the  thirst  of  his  upright  soul  for  light,  and  therefore  dismissed  him 
with  words  of  most  distinct  hope  and  promise,  as  if  He  had  said  to 
him,  '  Thou  art  nevertheless  a  child  of  the  light,  and  wilt  surely  be 
led  into  the  light  by  the  impulse  of  thy  uprightness.  Yes,  thy 
present  act  of  feeble  faith,  which  the  night  conceals,  shall  become 
manifest  in  the  light,  because  it  is  wrought  in  God,  when  thou  thy 
self  shalt  one  day  come  to  the  light,  both  in  the  clear  day  of  the 
Spirit,  of  revelation,  and  in  the  clear  day  of  the  world,  of  publicity. 
We  shall  meet  again  in  the  light !' 

When  at  a  later  period  Christ  hung  on  the  cross,  Nicodemus 
with  his  faith  and  work  of  faith  came  decidedly  to  the  light. 
Christ's  promise  then  obtained  its  complete  fulfilment.  But  here 
Nicodemus,  on  his  leaving,  took  it  with  him  as  a  fruitful  seed-corn 
in  his  heart. 

NOTES. 

1.  '  The  whole  scene  with  Nicodemus  is  treated  by  Strauss  as  a 
fiction  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  reproach  that  the  success  of 
the  Gospel  was  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  which  left  a  sting 
behind  in  the  souls  of  the  first  Christians.    But  Neanderhas  shown, 
with  historical  as  well  as  Christian  penetration,  that  the  Chris 
tians  of  that  first  age  rather  gloried  in  the  fact  that  the  common 
people  were  exalted  to  such  dignity  by  Christ.'     Thus  Tholuck,  p. 
124.     The  explanation  of  Strauss  (i.  661)  belongs  to  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  poverty-stricken  character  of  man,  and  especially  of  the 
Christian,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  poor  primitive 
Church,  which  was  unable  to  win  any  proselytes  from  the  higher 
classes,  created  imaginary  proselytes,  though   certainly  on  a  less 
noble  principle  than  that  which  instigated  the  poor  schoolmaster,  in 
Jean  Paul,  to  write  a  Klopstock's  Messiah  because  he  was  too  poor 
to  buy  one.     The  only  place  where  one  really  misses  the  mention  of 
Nicodemus  is  Matt,  xxvii.  57.     Why,  it  is  asked,  is  not  Nicodemus 
mentioned  here  as  the  helper  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ?      But  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  reason  of  this  special  mention  of  Joseph 
alone  is,  that  it  was  he  who  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate, 
and  he  who  had  made  ready  the  tomb  for  its  reception. 

2.  According   to  Baur,  in  his  Essay  on  the   Composition  and 
Character  of  Johns  Gospel,  Nicodemus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  unbelieving  Judaism  even  in  his  faith,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  woman  of  Samaria  as  the  representative  of  such 
Gentiles  as  were  susceptible  of  faith.    A  person  must  read  this  state 
ment  of  Batir's,  to  be  convinced  how  far  the  passion  for  making  an 
allegorical  scheme  out  of  the  living  reality  of  the  Gospel  history 
can  lead  to  the  most  unfortunate  distortions  of  that  history.     Not 
to  say  that  we  are  here  offered  nothing  but  the  moonshine  of  spiritu 
alistic  fictions  for  the  sunshine  of  the  highest  ideal   reality,  the 
allegorist  never  once  reaches  the  pure   realization  of  the   living 
poetical  contents  of  these  evangelic  representations,  but  covers  them 
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all  over  with  his  stiff  rationalist  constructions,  with  much  the  same 
effect  as  covering  a  beautiful  painting  with  large  dull  patches  of  one 
colour.  We  do  not  meet  with  even  the  ordinary  freshness  of  colour 
ing  of  the  simplest  kind  on  the  tablet  of  Nicodemus,  but  only  a  dirty 
grey.  '  Faith  on  account  of  a-r^ela,  such  as  is  ascribed  to  Nicodemus, 
it  is  said,  is  related  to  true  faith  as  the  outward  to  the  inward,  or 
the  carnal  to  the  spiritual ;  and  hence  it  is  nothing  but  a  further 
description  of  the  faith  that  relies  on  a^/^ela,  when  Nicodemus, 
however  fairly  we  may  estimate  his  want  of  understanding,  appears 
as  a  teacher  in  Israel,  to  whom,  in  his  incapacity  of  rising  above 
sensuous  experience  to  spiritual  conceptions,  all  susceptibility  for 
true  faith  in  Jesus  was  wanting.'  Here  at  last  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  must  be  allowed  to  justify  himself.  He  unquestion 
ably  places  Nicodemus  among  the  friends  of  light ;  our  critic  places 
him  on  the  side  of  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  Samaritan 
woman  is  to  represent  the  whole  Gentile  world  though  she  refers  to 
'our  father  Jacob;'  and  moreover  is  to  exemplify  the  susceptibility 
for  faith  which  asks  not  after  signs,  though  her  faith  originates 
entirely  from  the  wonderful  insight  of  the  Lord  into  her  life. 

3.  The  section  from  vers.  16-21  has  been  considered,  after  the 
example  of  Erasmus,  by  most  theologians  in  modern  times  as  a 
carrying  out  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus,  which  we 
are  to  ascribe  to  the  Evangelist  himself  (compare  Liicke,  i.  543  ; 
Tholuck,  p.  1-23  ;  Adalb.  Maier,  p.  302).  In  the  first  place,  it 
favours  this  view,  that  the  conversational  style  is  entirely  dropped 
from  ver.  16.  Moreover  the  expression  ftovoyevij?  occurs  only  in 
discourse  that  is  strictly  John's  own — for  example,  i.  14,  18,— not 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Besides,  many  expressions  betray  the 
later  consciousness  of  the  writer  which  look  back  to  the  completed 
history  of  Jesus ;  such  as  the  past  tenses,  and  among  these,  espe 
cially  rtyaTrrjaav  and  r/v,  ver.  19.  But  the  first  reason  alleged 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  conversation  communicated 
by  John  must  be  artistically  carried  out,  but  could  not  merge  into 
an  explicatory  discourse  of  the  Lord.  But  this  assumption  would 
be  arbitrary  and  false,  since  it  is  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  Christ's  ministry  for  vivid  developments  of  His  teach 
ing  to  arise  out  of  conversations  immediately  preceding.  As  to  the 
expression  puvoyevtjs,  and  the  Evangelist's  colouring  of  the  repre 
sentation,  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  this  expression  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  apostle  in  reporting  his  recollections.  Yet 
neither  is  it  inconceivable  that  John  might  have  taken  this  expres 
sion  as  originally  used  by  Christ  on  this  occasion,  and  incorporated 
it  with  his  theology.  The  passage  in  ver.  19,  apparently,  may  be 
referred  most  decidedly  to  a  later  stand-point.  According  to  the 
common  conception  of  the  evangelic  history,  it  seems  as  if  at  the 
time  of  this  conversation  no  such  decision,  involving  condemnation, 
as  Christ  here  characterizes  it,  had  taken  place.  But  if  we  con 
template  the  history  of  the  temptation  according  to  our  view  of  it, 
and  likewise  take  into  account  the  unfavourable  attitude  which  a 
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part  of  the  Sanhedrim  must  have  already  taken  openly  in  reference 
to  Jesus — since  only  such  an  attitude  can  explain  the  visit  by  night 
of  Nicodemus, — the  condemnation  had  already  begun.  The  light 
had  already  manifested  itself  in  the  world ;  it  had  already  called 
forth  a  decision  and  a  separation,  though  at  first  only  as  germinant. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  as  the 
deciding  authorities  are  called  ol  av9pwTroi,  had  already  chosen  the 
darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upright  had  begun,  although 
timidly  like  Nicodemus,  to  come  to  the  light.  Christ  could  there 
fore  point  to  the  condemnation  as  a  fact  already  existing.  There 
fore  the  reasons  on  account  of  which  some  would  separate  this 
section  from  the  conversation  itself,  are  not  decisive;  while  we,  on  the 
contrary,  have  cogent  reasons  for  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  two 
parts.  Liicke  remarks,  that  everything  is  wanting  by  which  the 
transition  from  the  conversation  to  John's  own  reflections  would  be 
outwardly  marked ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  <yap  (ver.  16)  seems  to 
mark  most  distinctly  the  continuation  of  the  conversation.  Besides, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  conversation  would  be  in  its  structure 
a  fragment  if  it  ended  with  ver.  15,  and  that  it  would  break  off  just 
where  it  had  begun,  and  announced  an  important  conclusion.  The 
eTTovpdvia,  namely,  which  are  announced  in  ver.  12,  are  partially 
communicated  in  vers.  13  and  14;  the  continuation  follows  from 
ver.  1G  to  the  close.  This  complement  belongs,  therefore,  altogether 
to  the  conversation.  But  one  most  decisive  circumstance  has  been 
altogether  overlooked.  In  the  15th  verse  there  is  no  special  refer 
ence  to  Nicodemus — no  farewell ;  it  is  all  general.  On  the  other  hand, 
vers.  20  and  21  contain  a  most  touching  farewell ;  which  marks  dis 
tinctly  the  relation  of  this  man  to  Jesus,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
above ;  since  Jesus  rebukes  with  a  gentle  censure  his  coming  by  night, 
and  invites  him  to  come  to  Him  for  the  future  in  clear  daylight. 

SECTION    VII. 

THE  LAST  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  JESUS. 

(John  iii.  22-3G.) 

From  Jerusalem  Jesus  betook  Himself  with  fiis  disciples  to  a 
district  in  the  land  of  Judea,  which  is  not  more  distinctly  specified. 
Here  He  tarried  with  them  and  baptized.  On  this  latter  point  the 
Evangelist  explains  himself  more  particularly  in  chap.  iv.  2,  and 
remarks  that  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples.  There 
fore  they  baptized  by  His  authority.1  John  the  Baptist  was  at  the 
same  time  still  discharging  his  office.  But  he  was  baptizing  at 
Enon,  near  Salim ;  '  because  there  was  much  water  there/  says  the 
Evangelist.  According  to  the  old  geographical  tradition  which 
we  find  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  this  town  was  situated  in  the 

1  ['  Semper   is   dicitur  facere,  cui  prscministratur Itaque  tinguebaut 

disciptili  ejus,  ut  ministri.' — Tertullian,  DC  liaptismo,  c.  11.  Similarly  liengel  in  loc. — 
Alford  aptly  compares  the  case  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  14.  Lainpe  objects  to  all  the  rea- 
80U8  coiutnouly  assigned,  and  concludes,  'res  non  adeo  plaiu  est.' — ED.] 
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Samaritan  territory.1    But  the  circumstance  that  the  Baptist  should 
baptize  on  Samaritan  ground  has  appeared  so  strange,  that  it  has 
been  preferred  to  place  these  towns  lower  down,  within  the  bounds 
of  Judea.  or  to  consider  places  with  names  of  a  similar  sound — 
Silchim'-  or  Seleim,  and  Ain,  which,  according  to  Josh.  xv.  32,  lay 
on  the  most  southern  border  of  Judea — as  those  which  are  here 
specified.     But  Silchim  is  not  convertible  with  Salim,  though  we 
might  allow  Ain  to  be  used  for  Enon.     Besides,  it  is  improbable 
that  John,  so  short  a  time  before  his  imprisonment,  should  have 
stayed  here  in  the  south  of  Judea.     AVe  must  therefore  turn    to 
those  places  fixed  by  tradition,  if  we  would  know  anything  more 
exactly  about  Enon.     But  if  we  were  induced  to  give  up  the  site  of 
Enon,  as  stated  in  Jerome,  by  remarking  that  there  might  be,  and 
actually    were,   places  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  which  were 
called  '  Fountains '  or  '  at  the  pools/  yet  it  must  be  observed  that 
here  in  the  text,  as  in  Jerome,  Enon  and  Salim  are  closely  con 
nected.     When  therefore  ancient  tradition  points  out  two  places 
which  are  quite  contiguous,  as  the  Gospel  history  asserts  of  two 
like-named  places,  and  when  that  tradition  maintains  that  these 
places  are  the  same  which  are  here  mentioned,  we  must  let  the  matter 
rest.     And  in  this  instance  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  remove  the 
place  into  the  Jewish  territory,  in  order  to  make  the  representation 
more  readily  explicable  that  John  baptized  there.     The  view  must 
be  justified  rather  on  the  ground  of  the  judaizing  mind  of  the 
Baptist.     That  large-hearted  theocrat,  who  addressed  to  the  Phari 
sees  that  bold  word  of  Universalism,  '  God  can  of  these  stones  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham,'  was  able  as  a  prophet  to  occupy  a 
stand-point  on  which  he  could  regard  the  Samaritans  as  a  part  of 
the  Israelitish  family.     It  would  be  committing  a  great  mistake  to 
confound  his  theocratic  strictness  with  Jewish  narrow-heartedness, 
and  evince  a   blunted  sensibility  to  the  mental  elevation  of  that 
ardent  strictness.      How  could  that  mightiest  thunderer  in  Israel, 
Elijah,  be  an  inmate  so  long  with  a  Phoenician  widow,  if  in  that 
zealous  spirit  there  had  not  been  lodged  the  germ  of  the  most  wide- 
hearted  humanity  ?     Thus  Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  repentance  to 
the  heathen  Xinevites.     But  our  text  appears  to  contain  several 
indications  that  John  was  now  baptizing  in  the  Samaritan  territory. 
Probably  the  Evangelist  had  this  contrast  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote  tHe  singular  clause,  'Jesus  came'  (from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
centre  of  Judea)  '  into  the  land  of  Judea,'  and  baptized  there.     He 
also  assigns  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  choice  of  a  place  by  the 

1  Compare  Liicke,  Commentar,  i.  553 ;  and  Winer,  R.  W.  J3.,  art.  Action  and  Salem ; 
Robinson,  ii.  279  [also  iii.  298].  The  Salim  which  Robinson  found  not  far  from 
Xabulus  lies  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Jordan,  that  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
Enon  was  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Probably  it  was,  according  to  Liicke,  only  a. 
place  of  fountains.  P^P  is  derived  from  ]*)?  a  fountain.  On  the  form,  see  Tholuck, 
p.  127.  But  if  Enon  was  situated  near  the  Jordan,  the  expression  'there  was  much 
water  there '  would  not  be  used  without  a  reason — not  so  ridiculous  as  some  would 
wish  to  make  it,  for  every  boy  knows  that  it  is  not  every  part  of  a  river's  banks 
which  is  suited  for  bathing, 

or  -f\ee(M,  according  to  the  Cod.  Ales,  of  the  Septuagiut. 
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Baptist,  in  the  words,  'because  there  was  much  water  there  ;'  and 
when  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  and  they  came  and  were  baptized,'  it  seems 
as  if  he  meant — '  it  succeeded,  though  it  seemed  hazardous, — per 
sons  presented  themselves  for  baptism  even  here.'  Also,  the  fact, 
that  a  Jew1  disputed  with  some  disciples  of  John  about  the 
baptism  of  purification,2  appears  to  indicate  that  this  Jew  had 
some  objection  to  make  to  the  validity  of  the  rite  administered  by 
the  Baptist.  Probably  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  rite  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  administered,  because  it  was  performed  in  the 
land  of  Judea.  But,  lastly,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  man  who  was  destined  to  devote  his  life  to  God  as 
the  forerunner  of  Christ,  the  great  restorer  of  all  Israelites,  and  in 
truth  of  all  nations,  would  at  least  take  the  first  steps  in  his  office, 
to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  exclusive  Judaism.  But  if  any 
one  made  objections  to  this  bold  enlargement  of  his  sphere,  he  would 
probably  answer,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  I  find  much  water  here,  and 
much  water  I  require  for  the  purification  of  this  people. 

Thus,  then,  Jesus  and  John  for  a  short  time  were  occupied  near 
one  another  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  The  Evangelist  adds 
to  his  account  the  explanatory  observation,  '  John  was  not  yet  cast 
into  prison/  This  at  least  determines  the  correct  chronological  re 
lation  between  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
according  to  John,  and  the  first  occurrences  in  the  same  ministry 
which  are  narrated  in  the  synoptic  Gospels.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  synoptists  pass  over  the  beginning  of  it.  But  it 
has  been  thought  surprising  that  Jesus  and  John  should  thus  stay 
and  baptize  in  each  other's  vicinity.  It  may  be  here  asked,  especially, 
why  John  did  not  enrol  himself  among  the  disci  pies  of  Jesus  ? 
This  has  already  been  answered.  In  this  case,  John  would  have 
relinquished  the  Messianic  service  which  had  been  specially  assigned 
to  him.  This  must  have  made  him  certain,  in  his  position,  that 
Jesus  did  not  require  him  to  be  an  outward  follower.  But  the 
other  question  is  more  difficult,  Why  did  Jesus  allow  His  disciples 
to  baptize  close  by  John  ?  At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  as  if 
the  great  act  of  purifying  was  thereby  divided.  But  this  act  was 
of  such  significance,  that  possibly  ten  zealous  theocrats  might  have 
administered  it  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  without  breaking  up 
its  unity  ;  just  as  now  it  is  administered  by  thousands  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  world,  and  everywhere  has  the  same  meaning  of 
incorporation  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Besides,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  disciples  who  here  surround  the  Lord,  and  pro 
bably  consisted  of  some  of  John's  disciples,  whose  numbers  might 
be  increased  by  Jewish  adherents  of  Jesus,  were  accustomed  to  adopt 
this  method  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And 
it  might  be  important  to  them  to  perform  their  old  work  with  new 

1  '  The  preponderating  majority  of  the  most  important  authorities  have  'Iot'5atoi> 
instead  of  '  lovdaiwv.'  —  Liicke,  i.  555.  [So  Lachmunn,  Tischendurf,  Alford,  and  Words 
worth.] 

aThe  expression  irepl  KaOapiff/Mou  plainly  shows  that  baptism  was  regarded  in  its 
connection  with  the  Jewish  symbolic  ablutions. 
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joy  and  mental  elevation  in  the  presence  of  Christ  and  under  His 
authority. 

The  relation  of  the  baptism  of  John  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  has 
been  often  discussed.  Tholuck1  distinguishes  the  baptism  of  John 
from  this  first  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  this  again  from  the  baptism 
of  the  Christian  Church,  which  Jesus  instituted  before  His  ascen 
sion,  and  which  began  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
According  to  Tholuck,  the  first  baptism  was  into  the  future  Mes 
siah  ;  the  second,  into  the  Messiah  who  had  actually  come  ;  the 
third,  again,  had  a  character  of  its  own.  We  may  certainly  speak 
of  different  forms  of  baptism  ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  see  in 
them,  at  the  same  time,  different  kinds  of  baptism.  It  is  here 
of  the  first  importance  to  determine  the  peculiar  significance  of 
baptism.  The  essential  character  of  baptism  lies  not  in  its  various 
relations  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  but  in  its  symboli 
cally  representing  the  purification  (the  KaOapicr/j,6$)  of  the  defiled 
for  the  pure  host,  the  community  or  society  of  the  Messiah.  Hence 
there  is  only  one  proper  baptismal  rite  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tabernacle  to  the  end  of  the  world — the  water-baptism  of  the  theo 
cratic  community,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit-baptism  by  which  this 
community  is  converted  from  a  typical  into  a  real  community  of 
God.  The  Spirit-baptism 'of  Christ  is,  after  all,  the  only  proper  bap 
tism,  when  we  speak  of  the  essence  of  baptism  and  not  of  the  rite.  On 
the  other  hand,  water-baptism  is  the  only  proper  baptism,  when  we 
speak  of  the  rite  and  not  of  its  essential  significance.  Hence  Liicke'2 
is  justified  in  maintaining  '  the  essential  identity  of  John's  baptism 
with  Christ's  water-baptism ; '  only  it  easily  creates  a  misconception 
to  designate  the  latter  baptism  as  water-baptism.  The  relation  of 
symbolical  to  essential  baptism  is  represented  in  a  threefold  manner. 
On  the  one  hand  stands  the  baptism  of  John— water-baptism  con 
nected  with  the  promise  of  Spirit-baptism.  On  the  other  hand 
stands  the  proper  baptism  of  Christ — the  Spirit-baptism  connected 
with  the  sacramental  sealing  by  means  of  water-baptism.  Between 
these  two  appears  the  third  form  of  baptism,  the  transitional  form — 
a  water-baptism  which  was  supplemented  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Spirit-baptism.  The  baptism  of  the  Christian  Church  may  appear 
in  all  these  forms.3  That  water-baptism  which  some  disciples  of 

1  See  his  Commentary,  p.  125.  [Robert  Hall,  Terms  of  Communion  (postscript), 
Works,  ii.  170  ;  also  his  Essential  Difference  between  Christian  Baptism  and  the  Baptism 
of  John,  Works,  ii.  175-232. — Til.  Calvin  (Instit.  iv.  15,  18),  Turretin  (Instit.  xix.  16), 
and  Witsius  (De  (Econ.  Fed.  iv.  16,  9)  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  baptism  of  John 
agreed  with  that  of  Jesus  in  essentials,  but  differed  in  circumstances,  and  especially 
in  the  smaller  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  accompanied  that  of  John.  The  Council  of 
Trent  says  summarily  (Sess.  vii.  Can.  1),  'Si  quis  dixerit,  Baptismum  Johannis 
habuisse  eaiidem  vim  cum  baptismo  Christi,  anathema  sit.'  Tertullian  has  been 
quoted  on  the  other  side  (De  Baptismo,  c.  4), —  'Nee  quicquam  refert  inter  eos,  quos 
Joannes  in  Jordane  et  quos  Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit ;'  but  this  he  said  only  to  show 
that  there  was  no  special  sanctity  in  any  particular  water.  In  chap.  11  of  the  same 
treatise  he  takes  up  the  above  question.  Burnett  (On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art. 
27)  also  treats  it,  but  is  not  satisfactory. — ED.]  2  Commcntar,  i.  551. 

3  In  compulsory  baptism  it  sinks  below  John's  baptism  ;  for  compulsory  baptism 
is,  properly  speakiug,  no  baptism. 
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Jesus  administered  for  a  while  under  His  inspection  in  Judea,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  transitional  form.  Christ  permitted  His  disciples 
this  kind  of  ministry,  while  He  supplemented  it  by  His  own. 

But  why,  then,  did  the  disciples  suddenly  abandon  their  adminis 
tration  of  baptism  ?  For  this  we  must  suppose,  since,  till  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Pentecost,  we  hear  no  more  of 
baptism.  On  this  striking  fact  Liicke  makes  the  following  remark 
{Commentar^  i.  559)  :  '  Must  not  the  reason  of  this  have  been,  that 
definite  faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  as  involved  in  baptism,  appeared 
so  seldom  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  and  so  much  the  less,  as  Christ, 
in  reference  to  His  adherents,  attended  more  to  their  selection  than 
to  increasing  their  number  ?  '  But  yet,  during  the  whole  period  of 
Christ's  ministry,  individual  confessors  of  His  Messiahship  were 
always  coming  forward,  who,  according  to  Liicke's  supposition, 
must  have  submitted  to  baptism.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  ex 
plained  from  the  far  too  little  understood  social  significance  of 
baptism.  Baptism  constituted  a  distinct  contrast  between  the  old 
impure,  and  the  new  purified  community.  As  long  as  the  Baptist 
and  Christ  were  not  checked  in  their  ministry,  the  Israelitish  social 
body  (Societal)  might  be  regarded  as  a  community  making  a  transi 
tion  from  impurity  to  purity.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Baptist,  the 
primary  organ  of  purification,  imprisoned,  and  the  guilt  of  his  execu 
tion  laid  on  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  mediately  on  the  whole 
land,  than  the  state  of  the  case  was  altered.  Whither  should  the 
baptized  in  Galilee  be  directed  and  conducted  ?  The  circumstance 
that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  questioned  in  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  1) 
might  render  doubtful  the  admissibility  of  further  baptisms.  The 
nation,  as  a  nation,  could  no  longer  be  baptized  when  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  nation  gave  positive  indications  that  this  act 
appeared  to  them  objectionable  or  suspicious.  But  as  Jesus  not 
long  after  was  treated  by  the  Sanhedrim  as  an  excommunicated 
person  (John  ix.  22),  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
against  the  truth  and  social  sense  of  honour,  if  He  had  introduced 
baptized  persons  into  that  social  body  which  had  excommunicated 
Him.  But  as  little  was  it  the  time  when,  in  contrast  to  the  impure 
host,  He  could  have  formed  a  pure  one  into  an  outward  Christian 
society.  He  must  now  go  out  of  that  camp  bearing  His  reproach 
(Heb.  xiii.  13),  and,  by  the  baptism  of  blood  which  He  endured,  a 
people  were  collected  who  were  ready  to  go  with  Him  out  of  that 
camp,  and  to  present  themselves  opposite  to  it  as  His  Church.  Hence 
baptism  was  now  soon  suspended  till  the  completion  of  his  work. 

Through  the  ministry  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  His  disci  pies 
gained  a  fuller  meaning  and  made  a  more  powerful  impression  than 
the  baptism  of  John.  For  it  so  happened  that  the  confluence  of  the 
people  to  Jesus  became  greater,  while  that  to  the  Baptist  declined. 
This  mortified  John's  disciples ;  and,  moreover,  at  last  the  reproaches 
which  that  Jew  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  seems  to  have  cast  upon 
them,  aroused  their  jealousy.  So  they  hasten  to  him  and  vent  their 
complaints.  '  llubbi,  He  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
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tliou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come 
to  Him.'  They  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus— a  suspicious 
sign  !  They  seem  to  wish  to  suggest  to  their  master,  that  Jesus,  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  had  allowed  Himself  to  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  his  disciples.  At  all  events,  they  would  fasten  upon  Him  an 
abuse  of  the  witness  borne  to  Him  by  John  :  now  that  He  has  the 
attestation,  they  mean  to  say,  He  requites  the  Baptist  by  commenc 
ing  His  own  ministry,  and  renouncing  his  acquaintance.  Unde 
niably  an  envious  thought  of  this  kind  oozes  out  in  their  discourse. 
And  now  the  full  greatness  of  the  Baptist  is  shown  in  contrast  with 
the  littleness  of  His  disciples :  in  them  only  the  most  superficial  of 
his  once  flourishing  school  were  left  to  him,  while  he  had  dismissed 
the  best  to  the  school  of  Jesus.  Solemnly,  and  with  an  inspired 
sacerdotal  presentiment  of  his  approaching  tragical  exit,  and  of  the 
incipient  glorification  of  Jesus,  he  yet  once  more  bears  his  testimony 
to  Him  :  '  A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from 
heaven.  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness  that  I  said,  I  am  not  the 
Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  Him.'  He  then  describes  the 
glorious  position  of  Jesus.  '  He  that  hath  the  bride,  is  the  bride 
groom.'  To  Him  belongs  the  Church  of  God  in  its  noble  first-fruits 
as  well  as  in  all  its  future  members,  the  community  of  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  life  from  God  ;  in  Him  it  recognizes  its  beloved  Lord 
who  brings  to  it  the  life  of  God.  Since  the  Church  of  God  hastens 
to  Him  as  a  bride,  it  marks  Him  as  the  bridegroom.  But  the  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  is  free  from  envy ;  rather  he  rejoices  with  cordial 
sympathy.  The  happy  and  jubilant  tone  of  the  bridegroom's  voice 
moves  his  friend's  soul  to  greater  joy.  '  This  my  joy/  the  Baptist 
says  with  unconscious  dignity  to  his  little  disciples,  who  in  their 
poverty  of  soul  would  importune  him  not  to  give  up  his  reputation 
unenviously  to  his  greater  successor — '  is  now  fulfilled.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease/  His  eye  then  brightens  into  pro 
phetic  clearness,  that  he  may  once  more  behold  and  announce  the 
Messianic  glory  of  Jesus.  '  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above 
all/  he  exclaims.  'He  that  is  of  the  earth,  is  earthly,  and  speaketh 
of  the  earth.  He  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all.'  How 
the  one,  the  Adamic  man,  rises  out  of  the  poor  earth.  He  is  in 
his  origin  earthly-minded,  and  cannot  perfectly  rise  above  him 
self.  Even  his  illumination,  and  the  very  expressions  of  his  rapture, 
are  still  affected  with  earthly  obscurity,  in  contrast  to  the  clear  in 
tuition  of  Him  who  comes  from  heaven  in  the  royal  perfection  of  the 
new  life,  and  who  is  decidedly  above  all.  Conformably  to  this  in 
spired  hymn,  in  which  he  expresses  with  the  deepest  humility  the 
whole  contrast  between  the  Adamic  and  the  Christian  feon — between 
the  men  who  are  of  the  earth,  among  whom  he  reckons  himself,  in 
contrast  to  Christ,  and  the  man  from  heaven — he  turns  to  his  dis 
ciples  in  their  littleness  with  the  admonitory  declaration,  '  And  what 
He  who  cometh  from  heaven  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  He  testifieth. 
But  though  He  announces  heavenly  things  with  an  intuition  clear 
as  heaven  itself,  no  man  receiveth  His  testimony/  The  critic  here 
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reminds  us,  with  annoying  litcrality,  that  this  contradicts  the  pre 
ceding  account  (ver.  26) :  'All  men  come  to  Him.'  Tin's  is  indeed 
a  contradiction,  but  it  is  a  contradiction  of  the  noble-minded  master 
against  his  little-minded  disciples.  For  them  it  was  far  too  much 
—they  saw  all  men  run  to  Jesus ;  for  him  it  was  far  too  little.  Mani 
festly  he  would  have  gladly  sent  them  also  to  Jesus ;  and  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  go,  he  would  gladly  have  got  rid  of  them.  '  He 
that  receiveth  His  testimony/  he  then  adds  by  way  of  encourage 
ment,  '  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.'  From  what  follows,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Baptist  uttered  these  highly  important  words  in 
the  most  original  sense.  For  thus  he  proves  his  own  expression  : 
'  He  whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of  God.'  He  speaks 
the  words  of  God  simply  ;  that  is,  all  God's  words,  which  the  vari 
ous  prophets  had  spoken  in  parts,  He  utters  together  in  the  living 
unity  of  His  word,  in  complete  revelation.  '  For  God  giveth  not  the 
Spirit  in  limited  measure/  since  He  now  gives  it  to  Him  in  its  per 
fected  clearness.  Christ  has  it  in  its  fulness.  Whoever  therefore 
repairs  to  Christ,  proves  that  he  recognizes  His  words  as  the  words  of 
God — that  therefore  all  the  words  of  Christ  agree  with  all  the  words 
of  all  the  prophets ;  but  not  merely  with  these,  but  also  with  all  the 
exigencies  of  his  spiritual  life  produced  by  God.  And  herein  lies 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  God  in  its  highest 
manifestation,  which  consists  exactly  in  the  agreement  of  all  His 
words  and  operations.  It  is  a  beautiful  verification  of  the  truth 
fulness  of  God,  that  the  leaf  of  the  plant  agrees  with  its  flower,  and 
the  flower  with  man's  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  the  highest  glori 
fication  of  the  divine  truthfulness  is  revealed  in  this — that  the  posi 
tive  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  agrees  with  the  word  of  God  in  faithful 
hearts,  with  the  faith  of  the  elect.  But  this  agreement  of  faithful 
hearts  with  the  words  of  Christ  must  be  quite  perfect,  since  He  has 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  no  deficiency  of  the  Spirit  can  form 
breaches  and  divisions  between  Him  and  His  people.  '  Yea,  the 
Father  loveth  the  Son'  (the  seer  proceeded  to  say),  '  and  hath  given 
all  things  into  His  hand.' 

Thus  the  Baptist  crowns  his  Messianic  knowledge  with  the  most 
luminous  recognition,  and  then  closes  his  exhortation  as  the  fore 
runner  with  a  sentence  which  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  great 
zealot.  '  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  he 
that  obcyctli  not  (aTretOwv)  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  (no,  not  from 
afar),  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'  Such  a  man  refuses 
to  conduct  himself  aright  towards  the  principle  of  life,  and  central 
point  in  which  the  whole  world  finds  life,  light,  love,  and  salvation, 
and  gains  its  pure  ideality ;  and  thus  he  takes  a  disturbing,  hostile, 
false  position  against  this  Prince  of  life,  against  God,  against  the 
world  and  his  own  life.  Wherefore  the  whole  government  of  God 
must  reveal  itself  to  him  as  an  overpowering,  destructive,  and  fiery 
reaction  of  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  the  wrath  of  God  remains 
over  him,  its  weight  evermore  pressing  on  him  more  powerfully  and 
crushiugly.  This  denunciation  of  the  Baptist  may  be  regarded  as 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  last  utterance  of  the  Old  Testament — the  final  peal  of  thunder 
from  Sinai  in  the  New  Testament. 

NOTES. 

1.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  very  learned  work  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Jcicish  Proselyte  Baptism,  and  its  connection  ivith  the  Bap 
tism  of  John  and  Christian  Baptism  (Ueber  das  Alter  dcr  jildischen 
Proselytentaufe,  und  dcren  Zusammenhang  mit  dcm  Johanncischen 
und  christlichen  llitus),  combats  the  view  which  deduces  John's 
baptism  from  a  baptism  of  proselytes  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
view  is  as  follows  (p.  184) : — '  (i.)  The  regular  admission  of  strangers 
into  Judaism,  as  long  as  the  temple  stood,  was  by  circumcision  and 
sacrifice.  A  lustration  followed  the  former  and  preceded  the  latter, 
like  every  other  sacrifice,  which,  like  all  the  other  lustrations,  was 
esteemed  merely  as  a  Levitical  purification,  (ii.)  This  lustration 
was  not  distinguished  in  outward  form  from  the  ordinary  lustrations, 
but  was  performed  like  those  merely  by  the  proselytes  on  themselves, 
(iii.)  This  lustration  by  degrees,  yet  not  demonstrably  before  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  took  the  place  of  the  sacrifices  which  had 
been  discontinued,'  &c.  The  above-named  learned  writer  has  laid 
too  great  a  stress  on  the  difference,  that  the  proselyte  did  not  un 
dergo  the  lustration  by  means  of  another  person,  but  performed  it 
himself.  Even  in  John's  baptism  of  the  persons  to  be  purified,  the 
Baptist  did  not  dispense  with  the  self-purification,  but  on  the  one 
hand,  before  baptism,  represented  the  excommunicating,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  after  baptism,  the  receiving  Church.1  The  funda 
mental  idea  in  which  all  the  lustrations  were  one — namely,  that  they 
were  intended  to  purify  men  symbolically  for  their  entrance  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  pure  community — ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  the  disquisition.  If  the  people  of  Israel  were  obliged 
to  wash  their  clothes  at  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  10)  ;  if  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  before  putting  on  their  priestly  vestments,  were  to  wash  them 
selves  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxix.  4)  ;  they  were 
obliged  to  undergo,  as  to  its  symbolical  meaning,  the  same  purifica 
tion  as  the  leper  when  he  was  purified.  But  that  purification  the 
person  to  be  purified  performs  on  himself,  because  it  relates  to  the 
merely  probable,  or  to  the  daily  leper  defilements  which  would  not 
necessitate  the  defiled  to  a  sojourn  without  the  camp,  to  which  a 
number  of  leper  defilements  belonged  (compare  Lev.  xv.,  xvii.,  &c. 
This,  on  the  contrary,  the  priest  performed  before  the  camp,  since  he 
sprinkled  upon  the  leper  seven  times  with  water  (Lev.  xiv.  7).  AVo 
have  here  also  a  lustration  which  the  priest  performed  on  a  Jew 
in  order  to  his  being  received  again  into  the  congregation;  and 
therefore,  even  according  to  Schneckenbtirger's  distinction,  a  kind 
of  baptism.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Jews  who  (ac 
cording  to  Num.  xxxi.  19)  had,  in  fighting  with  the  Midianites, 
come  in  contact  with  the  corpses  of  the  slaughtered  Gentiles,  were 

1  [So  it  was  appointed  by  rabbinical  law  that  proselyte  baptism  should  be  adminis 
tered  in  presence  of  three  wise  and  trustworthy  Israelites,  who  should  see  that  all 
was  duly  performed.  "\Yitsius  thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  this  in  the  three  witnesses 
of  1  John  v.  7. — ED.] 
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oLligod  to  remain  without  the  camp  seven  clays,  and  to  be  purified 
by  being  sprinkled  with  water.     In  the  same  manner,  they  were 
obliged  to  purify  their  captives  whom  they  kept  as  slaves,  and  also 
their  booty ;  they  were  even  to  pass  through  fire  whatever  could 
bear  it,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  and  other  metals.     Moreover,  the 
passages  are  to  be  noticed  which  relate  to  the  reception  of  Gentiles 
into  Israel  (Josh.  vi.  23,  ix.  23  ;  Ruth  iii.  3),  as  well  as  the  seven 
times  washing  in  Jordan  prescribed  to  the  Gentile  leper  Naaman 
(2  Kings  v.  10),  which  corresponded  to  the  sevenfold  sprinkling  of 
the  Israelitish  lepers.     Also  the  washing  of  Judith  (Jud.  xii.  8) 
may  here  be  noticed.     Thus  much  is  evident  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  that  the  Jews  themselves  who  had  come  in  contact  with 
Gentiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Gentiles,  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
lustration.     For  this  reason  the  sprinkling  of  the  Gentiles  promised 
by  the  prophets  (Isa.  Iii.  15)  denotes  their  solemn  and  actual  re 
ception  into  the  theocratic  community.     From  this  significance  of 
the  Old  Testament  lustration,  we  can  understand  why  Peter  re 
garded  the  deluge  as  a  baptism  of  purification  for  the  human  race 
preserved  in  the  family  of  Noah  (1  Peter  iii.  21),  and  why  Paul 
also  looked  upon  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea 
as  a  baptism  (purifying  them  from  contact  with  the  Egyptians),  1 
Cor.  x.  1,  compared  with  Heb.  x.  22.     As  to  the  Jewish  testimonies 
on  this  subject  from  the  times  of  Christ,  Schneckenburger  (p.  103) 
quotes  a  passage  from  Philo  (ed.  Many.  ii.  G58),  on  which  he 
decides  as  on  another  :  In  these  passages  reception  into  Judaism  is 
spoken  of  ;  so  it  appears  that  no  doubt  respecting  the  existence  of 
proselyte  baptism  can  any  longer  be  entertained.     But,  in  fact, 
Philo  here  appears  to  characterize  the  three  conditions  of  reception 
into  Judaism — circumcision,  ablutions  or  baptism,  and  sacrifice — 
in  descriptions  for  the  uninitiated,  in   the  same  manner  as  the 
ancient  Christians  in  the  disciplina  arcani  treated  and  described 
the  Christian  forms  of  consecration  as  mysteries.     Accordingly, 
ocrtoT???  would  be  a  periphrasis  for  circumcision,  Kaddpaeis  for  bap 
tism,  and  €V6-%vpov  for  sacrifice.     The  passages  which  the  author  (p. 
79)  quotes  from  Arrian1  and  (p.  127)  from  Cyprian,  obtained  their 
full  significance  only  if,  as  lias  been  remarked,  the  various  Jewish 
lustrations  are  viewed  in  their  common  significance ;  and  in  con 
nection  with  this  discussion,  the  talinudic  and  rabbinical  accounts 
which  have  been  adduced,  appear  as  witnesses  that  those  ablutions 
which  the  proselytes  had  to  undergo,  after  the  time  of  Christ,  cer 
tainly  gained  an  increased  consideration,  yet  without  becoming  for 
the  first  time  a  rite  of  consecration.2 

1  [The  quotation  from  Arrian  referred  to  (Epictct.  ii.  9)  which  speaks  of  Jews  as 
baptized,  is  rendered  invalid  by  the  great  probability  that  Arrian  might  confound 
Jews  •with  Christians.     Cyprian  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  witness,  for  long  be 
fore  hi.s  day  there  was  a  manifest  tendency  among  the  Jews  to  baptize.     As  early  as 
Justin  Martyr  there  was  a  Jewish  sect  known  as  the  Baptizers   (Dial.  c.  1'ryph. 
807).— ED.] 

2  [The  English  reader  who  desires  to  pursue 'this  subject  will  find  all  the  material 
for  doing  so  in  Selden,  De  Jure.  Natures  ct  Gent.  ii.  2 ;    Lightfoot,  Hor.  llcb.  on 
Matt.  iii.  6  ;  or  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  (Introd.),  where  the  passages  from 
Jewish  writers  are  given  in  detail   and  commented  upon.     Gale's  9th  and  10th 
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2.  In  modern  times  the  section  vers.  31-30  has  been  held  to  be  a 
further  simplification  by  the  Evangelist,  in  which  he  lias  developed 
tho  testimony  of  the  Baptist.  As  to  the  supposed  contradiction 
between  ver.  2G  and  ver.  32,  which  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  this 
view,  the  explanation  already  given  is  sufficient. ,  "When,  further, 
doubts  are  entertained  about  attributing  to  the  Baptist  the  profound 
christological  expressions  that  follow,  it  appears  to  be  overlooked,  in 
reference  to  this  passage,  as  in  other  cases,  that  we  have  to  recognize 
in  the  Baptist  not  merely  an  expounder  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
merely  a  zealous  preacher  of  repentance,  but  a  prophet,  who,  like 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  inspired  utterances  could  express  profound 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Messiah,  which  far  transcended  his 
common  matured  views.  And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  here  before  us  his  last  testimony  to  the  glory  of  Jesus.  But  the 
close  of  the  discourse  is  altogether  conformable  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment  stand-point  of  the  Baptist — the  wrath  of  God  is  denounced  on 
the  unbelieving.  The  circumstance  that  the  Baptist  speaks  in  the 
present  tense,  as  Liicke  remarks,  favours  the  opinion  that  the  Baptist 
is  here  continuing  his  own  discourse.  Liicke  admits  that  the  Evan 
gelist  mingles  his  own  train  of  thought  with  the  discourse  of  the 
Baptist.  But  we  believe  that  in  this  section  there  exists  the  un 
mixed  stream  of  thought  of  one  in  a  state  of  mental  transport.  No 
doubt  the  Evangelist's  phraseology  has  contributed  to  the  form  of 
the  representation.  But  if  here  John  the  Baptist  speaks  like  the 
Evangelist,  it  is  right  to  recollect  that  possibly  the  Evangelist 
might,  in  some  measure,  learn  from  his  former  teacher  to  express 
himself  like  John  the  Baptist.  The  hypothesis  that  this  section 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  exhibit 
a  more  favourable  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  than  history 
furnished,  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  John's  disciples,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  in  the  highest  degree  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  remark,  that  a  Christian,  apart  from  inclination, 
could  hardly  be  so  simple  as  to  hope  that  by  such  a  fiction  he  could 
make  the  disciples  of  John  uncertain  of  their  own  tradition. 

SECTIOX    VIII. 

THE  CONVERSATION  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  SAMARITAN  WOMAN. 

(John  iv.  1-42.) 

Jesus  had  carried  on  His  ministry  in  Judea  with  success  probably 
for  more  than  half  a  year,  when  suddenly  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 
Pharisaical  party  compelled  Him  to  quit  the  region  that  had  been 
so  highly  favoured.  The  Evangelist  only  slightly  hints  at  the 
cause  of  this  interruption.  The  Lord  had  been  informed,  and  in 
deed  was  well  aware  (eyz'to),  that  '  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that 
Jesus1  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John.'  He  had 

Letters  in  reply  to   Wall  ought   also  to  be  considered,  though  much  of  \vhat  he 
adduces  is  quite  beside  the  point.— ED.] 

1  That  the  name  of  Jesus  is  introduced  here  instead  of  the  pronoun,  makes  the 
sentence  appear  as  a  report, — as  the  report  of  those  who  had  first  stated  the  fact  to 
the  Pharisees. 
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been  denounced,  and  the  denunciation  had  taken  effect.  But  as 
soon  as  the  ill-will  of  the  Sanhedrim  offered  opposition  to  His 
ministry  in  this  theocratic  form,  He  withdrew,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  sake  of  social  order  and  truth.  But  that  He  at  once  left  Judea, 
was  a  consequence  of  His  now  modified  position.  Not  only  the 
foresight  witli  which  He  avoided  hazarding  His  life  till  the  decisive 
moment,  but  also  the  holiness  of  His  consciousness,  which  abhorred 
all  intermingling  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  a  corrupt  hierarchy, 
drove  him  from  the  public  scene  of  action  in  Judea.  And  there  was 
besides  another  serious  motive.1  John  was  just  about  this  time 
cast  into  prison  by  Herod  (Matt.  iv.  12;  Mark  i.  14).  This  im 
prisonment  was,  it  is  true,  the  act  of  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  but  it 
gave,  most  probably,  great  satisfaction  to  the  Sanhedrim.  To  that 
body  the  disturber  of  their  repose  seemed  now  put  out  of  the  way. 
But  there  appeared  immediately,  as  they  thought,  a  greater  one  in 
his  place  (John  iv.  I).2  Hence  by  the  imprisonment  of  John  the 
Sanhedrim  appeared  to  be  excited,  and  inclined  to  remove  the 
second  hated  preacher  of  repentance,  of  whom  they  knew  that  He 
did  not  suit  their  plans. 

Jesus  had  gone  up  to  the  'feast  at  Jerusalem  in  the  month 
of  March.  When  He  returned  it  was  about  seed-time,  as  may  be 
inferred  with  probability  from  ver.  35,  and  therefore  in  November 
or  December.3  He  took  His  way  directly  through  Samaria,  as  Ho 
often  did,  without  troubling  Himself  about  the  scruples  of  the 
Jews,  who  preferred  making  the  journey  between  Judea  and 
Galilee  through  Perea.  But  this  time  he  had  a  special  reason  for 
going  through  Samaria  :  because  He  Avas  probably  already  near 
the  Samaritan  border.4  He  must  (e'Set)  therefore,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  take  this  route. 

A  place  in  Samaria,  in  which  He  stayed  a  short  time,  claims  our 
attention  on  three  accounts  :  for  its  name  ;  for  its  local  and  his 
torical  relations  ;  and  for  a  memorable  relic  of  former  times,  Jacob's 
well.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  city  of  Sichem  5  was 
the  place  where  Jesus  sojourned,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Evangelist  calls  it  Sychar.  According  to  different  derivations,  the 
place  obtained  the  nickname  of  the  town  of  the  drunken,  or  the  town 
of  falsehood?  But  a  third  derivation  makes  the  name  a  title  of 

1  See  Maier's  Commcntar,  p.  327. 

2  On  Wieseler's  chronological  view  in  his  Chronol.  Syn.  p,  221,  compare  what  has 
been  said  above,  p.  4. 

3  Wieseler  adopts  the  latest  terminus,  since  he  puts  off  the  journey  to  January 
782.     [Meyer,  Lichtenstein,  and  Kllicott  prefer  December.     Alford  thinks  that  ver. 
35  does  not  afford  a  safe  chronological  datum.  —  ED.] 

4  Maier,  Commentar,  p.  328. 

"X^M,  ZiKifjia.  (Acts  vii.  16),  afterwards  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  honour  of  the 


Emperor  Vespasian  —  the  modern  Nablus. 

6  The  derivation  is  '  either  from  "^p^>  a  lie,  the  lying  city,  alluding  to  the  Sama 
ritan  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim,  at  the  foot  of  which  Sichem  lay  ;  or  from  "1^'^, 

drunken,  with  a  reference  to  Isa.  xxviii.  1,  where  Samaria  is  called  'the  crown  of 
pride  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim."  In  Sirach  1.  26  it  is  said,  /cai  6  Xa6x  /*w/>dj  6 
KuroiKuit  tv  ~iKifj.ots.'  —  Lucke,  i.  577. 
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honour,  the  iown  of  the  sepulchre;1  and  since  this  designation  has 
the  support  of  Jewish  tradition,"  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  former, 
which  rests  on  mere  conjecture.  If  John  had  wished  to  intimate 
that  Jesus  was  not  ashamed  to  connect  Himself  with  the  citizens  of 
that  centre  of  Samaritan  life,  which  by  the  Jews  was  called  the 
abode  of  drunkenness  or  falsehood,  he  would  have  brought  it  for 
ward  more  distinctly.  But  indeed  he  could  without  difficulty  make 
use  of  a  more  significant  designation,  deviating  from  the  common 
appellation,  if  it  were  already  known,  since  he  was  fond  of  sig 
nificant  names.  Yet  it  was  also  possible  that  the  Sychar  of  the 
Evangelist  was  distinguished  from  Sicliem  proper  as  a  suburb. 
According  to  Schubert's  route,3  travellers  come  first  to  Jacob's  well, 
where  '  a  few  houses  are  standing  close ;'  then  they  reach  Joseph's 
grave,  '  in  a  hollow  of  Mount  Gerizim  ; '  and  then,  '  farther  west 
ward  in  the  valley,  the  modern  Sichern.'  The  city  of  Sychar,  as 
fixed  by  the  Evangelist,  lay  near  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob, 
as  the  Israelitish  tradition  reports,  according  to  Josh.  xxiv.  32, 
gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  The  district  in  which  the  modern  Sychem 
is  situated,  is,  according  to  K.  v.  Eaumer,4  compared  by  Clarke  to 
the  country  about  Heidelberg. 

'  The  city  of  Nabulus'  (the  former  Sichem),  says  Eobinson,5  '  is 
long  and  narrow,  stretching  close  along  the  north-east  base  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  in  this  small,  deep  valley,  half-an-hour  distant  from  the 
great  eastern  plain.  The  streets  are  narrow  ;  the  houses  high,  and 
in  general  well  built,  all  of  stone,  with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at 
Jerusalem.  The  valley  itself,  from  the  foot  of  Gerizim  to  that  of 
Ebal,  is  here  not  more  than  some  500  yards  wide,  extending  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  .  .  .  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rise  in 
steep,  rocky  precipices  immediately  from  the  valley  on  each  side, 
apparently  some  800  feet  in  height.  The  sides  of  both  these  moun 
tains,  as  here  seen,  were  to  our  eyes  equally  naked  and  sterile  ; 
although  some  travellers  have  chosen  to  describe  Gerizim  as  fertile, 
and  confine  the  sterility  to  Ebal.  The  only  exception  in  favour  of 
the  former,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine  coming 
down  opposite  the  Avest  end  of  the  town,  which  indeed  is  full  of 

1  So  Hug  in  his  Einldtung,  iii.  218,  derives  the  word  from  "OID,  remarking  that 
it  denotes  the  burial-place  where  the  bones  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32)  and  according 
to  a  report  common  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  bodies  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  the 
people  of  Israel  were  deposited  (Acts  vii.  15,  ]  G). 

-  In  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a  place  "")31D  ]^  occurs.  Wieseler  finds  in  this  (p. 
256)  a  designation  of  the  city  of  Sychar,  since  he  translates  the  words  the  fountain  of 
Si/char.  Apart  from  this,  the  appellation  of  the  fountain  of  the  sej>ulcltve  might  con 
nect  for  the  Israelites,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  the  hallowed  well  of  Jacob  with 
the  hallowed  sepulchre,  and  thus  the  name  Sychar  might  originate. 

3  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  according  to  both  Schubert  and  Itobinson,  the  ancient 
Sichem  was  situated  nearer  Jacob's  well  than  the  modern  town.     Besides  this,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  regarded  as 
two  places  ;  a  view  to  which  Eusebius  himself  assents  (Onomast.  art.  Sichar,  Sichem). 
Bobinscm  would  find  in  this  tradition  confusion  and  inconsistency,  but  does  not  give 
his  reasons  (ii.  292).     But  if  Jerome  treated  the  reading  Sychar  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  as  faise,  this  at  least  is  important,  that  in  his  treating  of  the  Onomasticon  of 
Eusebius  he  passes  over  his  view  of  it  in  silence. 

4  Palastina,  p.  159.  5  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  275. 
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fountains  and  trees  ;  in  other  respects,  both  mountains,  as  here  seen, 
are  desolate,  except  that  a  few  olive-trees  are  scattered  upon  them.' l 

The  same  travellers  found  the  noted  Jacob's  well,  35  minutes' 
distance  from  the  town.  The  well  had  evident  marks  of  antiquity, 
but  was  now  dry  and  forsaken.  According  to  Maundrell,  the  well 
was  dug  in  a  hard  ^ock,  was  about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  105 
feet  in  depth.  It  was  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  15  feet.  But, 
according  to  Robinson,  the  old  town  probably  lay  nearer  this  well 
than  the  present.  Yet  he  remarks  this  could  not  have  been  the 
proper  well  of  the  town,  since  there  was  no  public  machinery  for 
drawing  water.  As  the  woman  came  hither  and  drew  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  either  she  lived  near  the  well,  or  that  the 
inhabitants  attached  a  particular  value  to  the  water  of  this  ancient 
Jacob's  well,  and  now  and  then  took  the  trouble  to  go  and  draw 
from  it. 

The  well  was  held  in  great  veneration  from  the  tradition  con 
nected  with  it ;  the  Samaritans  were  proud  of  this  inheritance  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob.  Jesus  was  weary  with  travelling  when  He  reached 
it,  and  so  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  well.  It  was  about  midday. 
The  disciples  were  gone  into  the  city  to  buy  food.  Jesus  therefore 
accustomed  them  to  combat  and  lay  aside  their  Jewish  prejudices. 
There  came  a  Samaritan  woman  to  draw  water.  Jesus  said  to  her, 
'  Give  Me  to  drink  !  '  These  few  words  were  of  infinite  significance 
and  efficacy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  agency  of  Christ's  Spirit 
which  broke  down  the  ancient  partition-wall  of  grudge  and  hatred 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  who  afterwards  were  to  enter  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  shows  how  an  inoffensive,  humble  request 
does  wonders.  But  not  only  that  the  Lord  made  his  request  to  a 
Samaritan  woman,  and  to  a  woman  alone,  but  lastly,  and  more 
especially,  to  a  sinful,  erring  woman,  exhibits  him  in  the  full  free 
dom  and  grandeur  of  His  love.  For,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  would 
have  been  an  offence  to  any  Jew,  for  the  Jews  avoided  all  inter 
course  with  the  Samaritans ;  as  to  the  second  point,  every  Rabbi 
would  have  taken  offence,  since,  especially  for  Rabbis,  it  was 
unbecoming  to  converse  alone  with  foreign  women  ;  and,  thirdly,  it 
would  have  been  an  offence  to  every  Pharisee,  for  it  was  a  phari- 
saical  maxim  that  the  fallen  were  to  be  treated  with  severity.  Thus, 
then,  this  brief  request  of  the  Lord  at  one  and  the  same  time 
displayed  His  spiritual  glory  in  three  directions.  The  woman  was 
at  once  struck  with  the  extraordinary  character  of  this  address. 
She  recognized  in  the  language,  or  in  the  dress  and  in  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  Man,  to  what  nation  He  belonged,  and  could  not 
forbear  expressing  her  astonishment :  '  How  is  it  that  Thou,  being 
a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ? ' 

1  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Robinson  saw  Gerizim  in  the  middle  of  June.  But 
in  the  hot  season  many  tracts  of  the  warm  south  lose  the  ornament  of  grass  and  other 
kinds  of  vegetation  which  they  possess  in  another  part  of  the  year.  Von  Schubert  saw 
Geri/im  in  April,  yet  he  speaks  only  of  the  foot  6f  the  mountain,  which  he  describes 
as  fertile  compared  with  Ebal.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  explained  that  Robinson 
found  Jacob's  well  dry.  Schubert,  on  the  contrary,  tasted  its  'refreshing  water.' 
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Although  the  woman  might  vaguely  be  sensible  of  the  condescen 
sion  of  this  wonderful  Jew,  yet  she  seemed  disposed  to  gratify  her 
national  feeling  at  His  need  of  help.     She  lays  great  stress  on  the 
circumstance  that  He,  the  supposed  proud  Jew,  is  the  petitioner, 
that  in  His  need  He  is  now  depending  on  her  benevolence.     Her 
tone  leads  the  Lord  to  bring  forward  the  opposite  relation  :  that  she 
is  the  needy  person,  and  that  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  true  foun 
tain  of  satisfaction.     Oh  !  hadst  thou  known  to  value  the  gift  of 
God,  this  singular  opportunity,  and  who  it  is  that  offers  thee  to 
drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  Him,  and  not  in  vain  :  He  would 
have  given  thee  living  water,  water  gushing  from  the  fountain.    He 
shows  that  her  answer  was  quite  beside  the  mark.     She  made  a 
difficulty  of  granting  the  smallest  request ;  He  wished  from  the  first 
to  be  bountiful  to  her  in  granting  the  highest  object  of  desire. 
Thus  the  way  of  salvation  is  opened  for  the  heart  of  a  poor  creature 
lost  in  vanity,  but,. as  it  appears,  impelled  by  a  deep  ardent  longing. 
The  woman  takes  the  figurative  language  literally  :  '  Sir,'  she  says, 
'  Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep  ;  from 
whence,  then,  hast  Thou  that  living  water?     Art  Thou  greater 
than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof 
himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ?  '    Still  she  would  persuade 
herself  that  He  is  the  needy  person,  although  she  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  impression  that  He  is  no  ordinary  man.     But  since  she  fancies 
that  He  presents  Himself  to  her  in  Jewish  pride  as  ready  to  confer 
a  favour,  her  national  feeling  rises  still  higher  ;  she  stands  before 
Him  as  a  daughter  of  Jacob,  arid  will  not  allow  Him  to  depreciate 
her  Jacob's  well.     If  one  on  this  occasion  spoke  to  her  of  superior 
living  water  or  spring-water,  she  first  of  all  assumed  that  he  must 
draw  it  from  the  depths  of  this  well.     But  since  Jesus  had  no 
vessel  for  drawing,  He  seemed  disposed  to  extol  perhaps  some  foun 
tain  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  preference  to  the  water  of  this  well. 
But  for  that  He  was  bound  to  show  a  higher  authority  than  that  of 
their  father  Jacob.     Probably  it  belonged  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Samaritans,  that  the  water  of  this  well  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  fountains,  and  they  fortified  themselves  in  this  opinion 
by   the  authority  of  the  family  of  Jacob.      However  sinful  the 
woman  was,  she  strictly  adhered  to  the  preservation  of  the  tradition. 
But  Jesus  now  brought  her  to  institute  a  comparison  between  His 
fountain  and  her  well.     '  AVhosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall 
thirst  again ;  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  lite.'    This 
is  again  in  the  Lord's  wonted  manner  ;  it  is  the  decisive  word, 
uttered  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  rousing  the  soul  of  the 
hearer  from  its  lowest  depths.     She  cannot  deny  that  the  water  of 
Jacob's  well,  however  excellent,  cannot  quench  the  thirst  for  ever. 
But  now  she  requests  the  Lord  to  give  her  a  draught  of  that  water 
which  will  quench  her  thirst  for  ever.     This  promise  must  surely 
have  awakened  in  her  a  niisuivinG:  feeling  of  her  wants — of  the 
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wants  of  her  eternity  !  Still  more  the  promise,  that  this  mysterious 
water  would  be  converted  in  the  person  who  partook  of  it  into  a 
fountain  from  which  streams  would  flow  in  rich  abundance  through 
out  eternity  !  The  critics  make  the  remark,  that  in  John's  Gospel 
the  Lord  always  speaks  so  high,  everywhere  too  high  fur  the  under 
standings  of  his  hearers.  It  is  true  He  everywhere  speaks  equally 
high,  down  out  of  high  heaven  itself,  as  the  Baptist  says.  And  how 
could  He  speak  lower  ?  But  it  is  manifest  that  He  speaks  here  as 
clearly  as  possible.  Nicodemus  receives  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
under  the  image  of  the  blowing  wind,  of  the  fresh  vitalizing  wind 
which  brings  the  fresh  vernal  life ;  the  Samaritan  woman  receives 
it  under  the  image  of  a  wonderful  fountain  flowing  for  ever  through 
an  eternal  world,  and  able  to  quench  all  her  thirst,  even  her  deep, 
obscure  longings.  And  they  both  hear  Him  with  a  successful 
result ;  as  all  do  who  hear  Him  with  susceptibility.  To  this  pro 
mise  the  woman  answered,  '  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst 
not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw.'  She  can  now  no  longer  suppose 
that  He  is  speaking  of  earthly  water,  though  she  has  no  clear 
perception  of  the  heavenly  water.  At  all  events,  the  presentiment 
of  a  wonderful  satisfying  of  her  unsatisfied  life  is  awakened  in  her. 
It  is  indeed  strange  that  she  says,  '  Give  me  that  water,  that  I  come 
not  hither  to  draw ! '  But  perhaps  the  visits  of  the  woman  to 
Jacob's  well  were  connected  with  the  impression  of  a  meritorious 
sanctity  in  them  as  a  kind  of  religious  service.  At  least,  according 
to  Robinson,  there  must  have  been  wells  at  Sichem  which  lay  nearer 
the  town.  In  that  case  she  might  easily  surmise  that  her  journeys 
would  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  she  obtained  such  satisfaction.  At 
all  events,  her  answer  is  not  to  be  understood  as  said  in  ridicule  ;  it 
rather  seems  to  express  the  awakening  of  an  unlimited  confidence 
in  this  wonderful  personage. 

The  answer  of  the  Lord  has  been  thought  strange.  Suddenly 
breaking  off  from  what  He  had  been  conversing  upon,  He  commands 
her,  '  Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither  !  '  This  apparent 
digression  in  the  discourse  has  been  thus  explained  :  The  woman 
now  required  to  be  led  back  to  her  own  life — to  be  conducted  to 
self-knowledge  and  repentance.  And  as  it  was  necessary  for  Nico 
demus  to  get  an  insight  into  his  entire  spiritual  ignorance  before  he 
could  be  benefited  by  higher  communications,  particularly  respect 
ing  the  person  of  Jesus,  so  this  woman  needed  to  be  made  sensible 
of  her  own  unworthiness.  But  although  the  Lord  had  this  result 
in  view,  yet  He  might  not  have  used  the  requirement,  '  Call  thy 
husband  !  '  as  a  pretext  .-in  order  to  lead  her  to  a  confession  of  her 
criminal  course  of  life.  Rather  a  second  motive  was  combined  with 
that  first,  arid  caused  Him  to  ask  for  her  husband.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  it  was  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis,  that  no  man 
should  converse  for  any  length  of  time  with  a  female,  particularly 
with  a  stranger,  and  that  Christ  had  this  rule  in  His  eye.  Liicke, 
on  the  contrary,  starts  the  question,  '  Tf  He  had  any  regard  for  this, 
why  did  He  not  earlier  break  off  the  conversation,  or  indeed  why  did 
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He  enter  upon  it  at  all  ?  '    Certainly  Christ,  according  to  rabbinical 
notions,  would  not  have  ventured  to  enter  on  such  a  conversation 
with  the  woman.     But   at  this  moment  a  turn  occurred  in  the 
conversation  which  made  the  presence  of  the  husband  imperative 
according  to  a  right  superior  to  the  rabbinical,  when  the  wife  stood 
(generally  speaking)   under  the  rightful  authority  of  a  husband. 
Hitherto  the  conversation  had  been  the  free  intercourse  of  persons 
brought  transiently  into  each  other's  company,  and  as  such  raised 
above  the  exactions  of  a  punctilious  casuistry  or  scrupulous  conven 
tionality.    But  now,  since  the  woman  had  shown  herself  disposed  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  to  enter  into  a  nearer  relation  to  Him,  it 
was  proper  that  her  husband  should  now  be  present.     According  to 
Jewish  regulations,  a  wife  was  not  permitted  to  receive  special 
religious  instruction  from  a  Rabbi  without  the  sanction  of  her 
husband  ;  indeed,  such  a  condition  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  marriage  relation.    The  Lord  therefore  at  this  moment  required, 
according  to  the  highest,  most  exact  social  rights,  that  the  woman 
should  call  her  husband,  though  He  already  knew  that  she  was  not 
living  in  lawful  wedlock.1    The  woman  replied,  '  I  have  no  husband.' 
Upon  that  the  Lord  rejoins,  and  surely  with  a  penetrating  look, 
'  Thou  hast  wrell  said,  I  have  no  husband  ;  for  thou  hast  had  live 
husbands,  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband  ;  in  that 
saidst  thou  (too)  truly.'     Confounded,  the  woman  replied,  '  Sir,  I 
perceive  that  Thou  art  a  prophet.'     She  admitted  that  he  had  hit 
the  mark  ;  that  He  had  by  one  stroke  depicted  her  life.     And  that 
she  had  been  conscience-struck  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  is  plain  from 
the  sequel  ;  she  declared  to  the  people  in  the  city,  that  Christ  had 
told  her  all  things  that  ever  she  did. 

We  pass  over  the  trivial  remarks,  by  which  this  wonderful  in 
sight  of  Christ  has  been  accounted  for  as  merely  accidental,  or 
represented  as  a  glance  of  absolute  omniscience,  and  impossible. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  insight  of  the 
God-man's  deep  knowledge  of  the  soul  and  of  life.  That  a  woman 
lias  a  husband,  or  is  not  a  virgin,  or  that  a  woman  is  living  in  a 
criminal  connection — this  might  perhaps  be  found  out  by  any  other 
person  well  versed  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  But  Christ  could 
read  the  whole  guilty  history  of  the  woman  in  her  appearance.  And 

1  [The  author  has  been  censured  for  this  interpretation,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
case  of  this  woman,  who  had  but  a  paramour  and  no  husband,  there  was  no  '  social 
right '  existing  which  our  Lord  could  meet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  our  Lord  had  no  meaning  in  His  order,  save  to  convince  of  sin  ;  that  He 
did  not  intend  that,  first  of  all,  His  order  should  be  executed.  '  Xugas  sane  meras 
hie  agunt  Patres,  quando  ea  de  causa  id  postulatum  esse  putant,  quod  11011  satis  hones- 
turn  videretur,  nuptse  mulieri  quicquam  donari  inscio  marito.  .  .  .  Keque  tamen 
etio.ni  illis  adscendo,  qui  simulate  solum  Jesum  id  jussisse  volunt,  ut  scilicet  tantum 
viaiu  ad  sequens  colloquium  idoneam  sterneret '  (Lampe,  i.  729).  If,  then,  our  Lord 
wished  the  woman  to  bring  her  husband,  what  was  the  reason  of  this  ?  May  it  not 
have  been  that,  in  the  presence  of  him  with  whom  she  had  sinned,  she  might  be 
shown  the  evil  of  her  sin  ;  and  that,  with  the  reality  of  her  guilty  life  thus  distinctly 
brought  to  view,  she  might  receive  that  '  living  water  '  she  had  asked  for  ?  Other 
wise,  she  might  have  thought  it  a  gift  that  bore  no  relation  to  her  present  guilt  aud 
future  character. — ED.  ] 
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as  the  forester  concludes  respecting  the  age  of  a  tree  from  the  rings 
in  the  wood,  so  Jesus  found  the  different  impressions  of  the  psychical 
influence  of  the  men  with  whom  the  woman  had  stood  transiently 
in  connection,  again  in  her  appearance.  For  it  must  he  granted 
that  every  life-relation  of  this  kind  will  leave  a  trace  behind  that  is 
discernible  by  the  eye  of  the  highest  intelligence.  But  especially 
must  the  images  of  these  men  have  been  strongly  reflected  in  the 
psychical  life  of  a  woman  who  had  been  involved  so  deeply  in  the 
sexual  relation.  Perhaps,  also,  she  had  acquired  from  one  a  bigoted, 
from  another  a  fickle  disposition,  and  from  another,  again,  other 
traits  of  character  which  were  distinctly  apparent.1  It  was  suffi 
cient,  however,  that  Jesus  read  the  history  of  her  life  in  her  being, 
in  her  soul.  He  expressed  her  guilt,  but  also  her  misery.  She  had 
probably  passed  through  a  succession  of  divorces,  of  which,  at  all 
events,  she  had  shared  the  criminality,  and  now  lived  in  an  immoral 
relation,  either  because  her  last  marriage  had  not  yet  been  dissolved, 
or  because  she  had  disengaged  herself  from  the  obligations  of  social 
morality.  She  was  a  great  sinner,  but  also  unhappy ;  in  spite  of  all 
the  confused  restlessness  of  her  soul  in  which  she  had  been  connected 
with  so  many  husbands  one  after  another,  she  had  no  husband.  The 
words  of  Jesus  had  struck  her  conscience.  She  admitted  her  guilt 
in  a  dexterous  manner,  by  making  the  admission  to  the  Lord  that  He 
now  spoke  like  a  prophet.  '  But  great  is  in  her  the  impression  of 
prophetic  knowledge.'  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  she  comes  to  the 
folio  wing  question  not  merely  to  ward  off  Christ's  reproof,  but  in 
the  earnest  spirit  of  religious  inquiry. 

She  brings  forward  the  most  decided  point  of  controversy  be 
tween  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  on  which  she  wished  to  learn  the 
prophet's  judgment :  '  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain/ 
In  these  words  she  referred  to  the  adjacent  mountain  Gerizim,  on 
which  the  Samaritans  formerly,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  had 
erected  a  temple,  and  on  which  they  even  now  offered  their  prayers, 
though  about  the  year  129  John  Hyrcanu.s  destroyed  the  temple. 
'  But  ye  say,'  she  continued,  '  that  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where 
men  ought  to  worship.'  That  was  the  point  in  dispute.  But  Jesus 
shows  her  the  reconciliation  in  the  distance  which  would  consist  in 
a  decided  elevation  of  both  parties  above  the  ancient  antagonism  : 
'  Woman,  believe  Me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  on 
this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.'  Then 
this  division  will  be  made  up  in  a  higher  union.  But  in  the  mean 
time  He  declares  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  right  in  opposition 

1  [Yet  if  such  insight  as  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  divinity  of  Christ's  person, 
it  is  difficult  to  select  or  suppose  any  case  in  which  Hi.s  divinity  may  be  said  to  be 
operative.  If  it  is  not  to  be  kept  in  the  background  throughout  His  life,  and  con 
ceived  of  as  a  mere  inoperative  constituent  of  His  person,  as  the  necessary  condition 
or  substratum  of  perfect  humanity,  then  surely  this  is  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
say,  Divinity  is  here  directly  in  exercise.  We  would  not,  as  is  too  commonly  done, 
separate  what  God  has  so  joined  that  they  never  exist  in  separation  ;  we  would  not 
say,  Up  to  this  point  humanity  is  in  exercise,  and  here  divinity  comes  into  action  ; 
but  we  would  point  to  such  cases  as  that  before  us,  and  say  confidently,  2'Acre  ia 
something  more  than  mere  human  faculty. — ED.] 
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to  the  Samaritans.  '  Ye  worship,'  He  says,  '  ye  know  not  what;' 
that  is,  the  object  of  your  worship,  your  God,  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  true  knowledge  for  you,  since  you  have  given  up  the  continuance 
of  His  revelations,  the  constant  guidance  of  His  Spirit  until  the  ap 
pearing  of  salvation.  '  But  we/  He  adds,  '  know  what  we  worship  ; 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  The  true  Jews  worship  the  God  of  a 
continued  revelation.  The  proof  lies  in  this,  that  salvation  comes 
forth  from  Judaism.  Therein  it  is  shown  that  their  worship,  in 
the  best  part  of  the  nation,  in  their  chosen,  is  clear,  true,  know 
ledge.  This  knowledge  is  matured  in  the  life-power  and  form  of 
salvation.  But  now  He  leads  the  woman  beyond  the  difference  be 
tween  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  after  He  had  humbled  the  proud 
Samaritan  in  her,  as  a  little  before  He  had  humbled  the  sinner. 
He  announces  to  her  a  new  religion,  the  commencement  of  which 
already  existed  in  the  true  worshippers.  Spirit  and  Truth  are 
the  holy  mountains  of  worship  for  them,  the  temples  in  which  they 
stand  to  offer  prayer.  And  such  worshippers  God  seeks  ;  His 
Spirit  forms  them  ;  and  with  them  alone  lie  enters  into  an  ever 
lasting  living  communion.  And  this  in  conformity  to  His  nature. 
Since  He  is  spirit,  the  infinitely  free,  conscious,  omnipresent  life, 
so  the  worshipper  only  reaches  Him  when  he  worships  God  in 
spirit,  in  the  inward  self-movement  of  his  own  life  in  God,  in  the 
eternity  which  is  exalted  above  space  and  time.  Only  this  wor 
shipping  in  the  spirit  is  real  worship  at  all,  the  worshipping  in 
truth  ;  a  worship  in  which  man  so  becomes  one  with  God  in  His 
all-comprehending  life,  that  Gerizim  and  Moriah  and  all  the 
mountain  heights  of  the  world  are  embraced  by  His  prayer,  as 
the  being  of  God  embraces  them.  Arid  as  life  in  the  Spirit  in 
union  with  God  makes  praying  in  truth  the  highest  act  of  life,  so 
on  their  side  this  energy  of  worship,  in  which  man  consciously 
comes  before  God  as  the  eternal  conscious  Spirit,  leads  to  life  in 
the  Spirit. 

The  woman  begins  to  reflect  on  the  profound  words  of  the  Lord, 
which  affect  her  whole  Samaritan  view  of  the  world,  and  dart  the 
first  rays  of  spiritual  life  into  the  murky  twilight  of  her  bigotry. 
Should  she  give  her  full  confidence  to  the  noble  stranger  ?  The 
question  is  now  respecting  the  highest  spiritual  surrender,  which 
she  can  make  only  to  the  Messiah,  the  expectation  of  whom  is  now 
become  alive  in  her  soul  with  the  excitement  of  her  deepest  feelings 
and  anticipations.  The  true-hearted  one  turns  again  to  the  subject 
with  earnestness  of  spirit.  '  I  know,'  she  says, '  that  Messiah  cometh  ; 
and  when  He  is  come,  He  will  reveal  all  things  to  us.'  Adalbert 
Maier  justly  remarks,  '  If  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  received  only  the  Pentateuch,  was  founded  on  Dent,  xviii.  15, 
they  must  have  expected  in  the  Messiah  principally  a  divine  teacher 
who  would,  like  Moses,  announce  to  them  the  divine  will  and  lead 
them  into  truths  hitherto  concealed.'  He  adds,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  this  that  the  woman  says,  when  Messiah  comes,  He  will  tell 
tis  all  things  ;  also,  the  appellation  of  the  Messiah  which  has  been 
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common  among  the  Samaritans,  that   of  the  converter 


• 


/IPT),  accords  with  this  expectation. 

We  know  not  what  anticipations  might  move  the  woman  in  the 
last  words.  At  all  events,  it  must  have  been  a  feeling  of  noble 
longing  with  which  she  sighed  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  for 
the  Lord  surprised  her  with  the  declaration,  '  I  that  speak  unto 
thee  am  He/  He  was  able  to  announce  Himself  as  the  Messiah, 
in  the  outlying  world  of  Samaria,  because  their  minds  were  not  pre 
occupied  with  the  proud  Messianic  conceptions  of  the  Jews.  The 
woman  longed  after  the  Revealer  of  heavenly  truth  ;  and  now  the 
Converter  stood  before  her  ! 

Meanwhile  the  disciples  returned  from  the  city,  and  marvelled 
that  He  talked  with  the  woman.  But  they  maintained  a  reverential 
silence  ;  no  one  asked  what  He  sought  of  her,  or  why  He  talked 
with  her.  But  she  left  her  water-pot,  hastened  to  the  city,  and 
eagerly  said  to  the  people,  '  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did  ;  is  not  this  the  Messiah  ?  '  She  publicly 
proclaims  her  discovery,  and  the  people  are  excited  ;  —  a  multitude 
hasted  from  the  city  to  Jesus.  But  neither  the  water-pot,  which 
stands  at  the  well  as  a  witness  of  the  mental  emotion  of  the  woman, 
who  had  left  it  in  such  haste,  nor  the  elevated  mood  of  their  Lord, 
can  draw  the  disciples'  attention  to  the  spiritual  transaction  ;  they 
urge  Him  to  eat.  To  them  it  seems  the  time  for  taking  their  repast. 
Then  He  says,  '  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of  !  '  And 
now  they  express  to  one  another  the  conjecture,  that  some  one  had 
brought  Him  food.  By  this  sensuous  perplexity  they  occasioned 
the  utterance  of  that  beautiful  saying,  :  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work!'  That  was  His 
pleasure,  His  life,  His  food  ! 

Thus  a  glorious  noonday  scene  is  exhibited  to  our  sight.  The 
disciples  bring  earthly  food,  and  wished  to  arrange  the  meal.  But 
their  Master  has  forgotten  thirst,  and  forgotten  hunger,  in  order  to 
save  the  soul  of  a  poor  woman.  And  the  woman  herself  has  already 
experienced  the  mighty  influence  of  His  Spirit;  she  has  forgotten 
Jacob's  holy  well  and  her  water-pot,  and  shyness  before  the  people, 
and  even  the  inclination  to  palliate  her  course  of  life,  and  hastens 
to  the  city  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Him.  Jesus  goes  on  to 
address  the  disciples  :  '  Say  ye  not,  There  are  yet  four  months,1  and 
then  cometh  harvest  ?  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes 

1  If  Jesus  had  not  uttered  this  saying  to  the  disciples  nearly  about  the  time  of 
sowing,  He  must  either  have  used  it  as  a  proverb,  or  probably  must  have  said  :  Do 
not  you  generally  say  about  seed-time,  There  are  four  months  to  harvest,  &c.  ?  (see 
\Yieseler,  p.  216.)  The  seed-time  in  Palestine  lasted  altogether  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  February.  '  The  harvest  began  on  the  plains  generally 
in  the  middle  of  April  (in  the  month  of  Abib),  but  it  was  formally  opened  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover,  therefore  on  the  10th  of  Nisan,  and  lasted  till  Pentecost. 
The  first  reaping  was  the  barley,  sown  perhaps  in  November  and  December,  or  in 
part  still  later,  in  January.  Here  the  proverb  would  apply,  if  they  reckoned  the 
intervening  months  in  the  gross.'  —  Lu'cke,  i.  COS.  .'  The  proverbial  expression  of  four 
months  for  the  time  from  sowing  to  harvest  is  stated  from  the  Jews  by  Liyhtfoot  and 
Wetstein,  and  from  Varro  by  Wetstein.'  —  llaumyartc/i-Crusiua,  p.  1GG. 
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and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.'  They 
saw  the  Samaritans  coming :  that  was  the  harvest  which  their 
Master  saw  commencing,  and  hailed.  Then  follows  the  general 
remark,  that  in  the  spiritual  field,  the  sower  and  the  reaper  rejoice 
together; — the  reaper,  for  he  receives  his  reward,  and  gains  the 
precious  fruit,  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  also  the  sower,  for  the  reaper 
brings  the  fruit  into  eternal  life,  so  that  in  the  world  of  everlasting 
life  the  sower  can  celebrate  with  him  the  common  spiritual  harvest 
feast.  And  so  it  must  be,  the  Lord  means  to  say ;  for  in  this  re 
lation  the  proverb,  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth,  first  obtains 
its  full  essential  verification.  The  expression  is  primarily  used 
in  reference  to  earthly  relations,  to  signify  the  fact,  that  often 
one  must  labour  by  way  of  preparation  for  another,  or  labour 
vigorously  without  his  seeing  himself  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 
But  that  is  in  a  higher  measure  true  in  the  spiritual  field.  Here, 
very  often  the  sowers  go  very  far  before  the  reapers,  and  die  without 
seeing  any  fruit.  These  are  the  noblest  and  severest  sorrows  on 
earth  ;  herein  the  whole  bitterness  of  that  saying  is  felt,  '  One 
soweth,  another  reapeth.'  But  the  rich  eternity,  the  world  of  eternal 
life,  equalizes  this  disproportion.  And  thus  in  our  case  the  word  is 
true  in  the  highest  sense,  He  would  further  say  :  '  I  have  sent  you 
to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour ;  other  men  have  laboured, 
and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours.'  Taken  in  their  connection, 
we  cannot  consider  these  words  as  having  any  reference  to  the  later 
conversions  at  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5) ;  and  perhaps  some  would 
understand  them  in  the  sense  that  the  Lord  was  now  sowing  the 
seed,  and  that  they  would  one  clay  reap  the  harvest.  But  this 
exposition  is  not  admissible,  because  Christ  would  in  that  case  mix 
two  images  together — one  in  which  He  now  was  reaping  the  harvest 
with  His  disciples,  and  the  other  according  to  which  He,  as  the 
sower,  preceded  them,  the  reapers.  But  it  is  evident,  and  con 
formably  to  the  Lord,  that  He  gathers  in  His  harvest  with  the 
disciples  in  living  unity.  Evidently  He  is  speaking  of  a  harvest  to 
be  gathered  at  the  time  then  present,  and  His  disciples  must  here 
regard  themselves  as  generally,  after  the  commission  they  had 
received,  as  the  reapers.  For  these  reapers  the  earlier  sources  of 
the  seed  must  now  be  sought.  A  sowing  certainly  had  taken  place 
in  Samaria,  first  by  means  of  Moses,  whose  Pentateuch  was  in 
constant  use  among  the  people,  then  by  the  Jewish  priests  who  had 
converted  the  heathen  population  in  Samaria  to  the  rudiments  of 
Judaism ;  but  perhaps,  last  of  all,  by  John  the  Baptist,  who  had 
baptized  at  Enon  near  Salim,  at  all  events  not  far  from  this  region. 
If  we  assume  that  John  the  Baptist  had  kindled  afresh  in  Samaria 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  we  must  regard  the  expression  of 
Jesus  as  one  of  mournful  recollection.  He  who  had  sown  the  seed 
would  be  rejoicing  among  the  reapers  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  other 
world.  This  mournful  consolation  was  probable,  for  John  had  been 
apprehended  a  short  time  before  in  this  district.  But  if  AVC  refer 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  those  oldest  sowers  of  the  divine  seed  in 
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Samaria,  they  will  appear  to  us  in  all  their  sublimity.  Jesus  is 
struck  with  amazement,  that  that  ancient  divine  seed  in  Samaria, 
of  which  the  sowers  were  hardly  known,  which  seemed  to  be  lost 
and  buried  in  half-heathenish  superstition,  should  now  spring  up 
suddenly  for  the  harvest ;  and  it  testifies  to  the  singular  depth,  we 
might  say  the  exalted  gratitude,  as  well  as  the  love  of  His  heart, 
that  at  this  hour  He  is  mindful  of  those  ancient  sowers,  and  rejoices 
in  their  joy  to  eternal  life.  In  this  state  of  feeling  He  says,  '  More 
than  ever  in  the  present  case  is  that  proverb  verified/ 

The  Evangelist  informs  us  that  many  people  of  that  city  believed 
on  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  what  the  woman  had  communicated  to 
them  ;  how  He  had  exposed  to  her  what  she  had  done  ;  how  He  had 
laid  before  her  the  register  of  her  criminal  life.  Hence  these  per 
sons  invited  Him  to  tarry  with  them,  and  He  abode  there  two  days. 
For  the  disciples,  this  tended  decidedly  to  promote  their  general 
philanthropy  ;  it  was  a  preparation  for  their  future  universal  apostolic 
ministry.  But  now  many  more  Samaritans  believed  on  Jesus,  and 
with  a  very  different  decisiveness,  for  they  heard  His  own  word ; 
and  they  declared  to  the  woman  that  their  faith  no  longer  stood  on 
her  report,  which  now  seemed  to  them  as  insignificant  (as  XaXta) 
compared  with  what  they  heard  from  Jesus  Himself.  They  them 
selves  had  now  heard  Him,  and  knew  that  this  was  in  truth  the 
Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  A  quiet  blessing  rested  on  that 
harvest,  which  the  Lord  with  His  disciples  had  reaped  in  Samaria. 
It  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  country.  Hatred  against  the  Jews 
formed  too  great  an  obstacle  (Luke  ix.  51).  Nor  was  it  the  design 
of  Jesus  to  include  Samaria  generally  in  His  ministry,  since  in 
doing  so  He  might  have  seriously  injured  or  ruined  His  ministry  in 
Judea1  (Matt.  x.  5).  But  the  harvest  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sowing  which,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ripened  into  a  fresh 
harvest,  and  from  Sichem  came  forth  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
apologists  of  the  ancient  Church,  Justin  Martyr.2 

NOTES. 

1.  Jacob's  '  parcel  of  ground '  is  situated  on  a  plain  to  the  east  of 
Sichem  (Eobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  287).  In  going  from 
Judea  to  Galilee  this  plain  is  passed  through  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  valley  of  the  city  of  Sichem,  which  runs  between  the 
mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal  in  a  north-western  direction,  is  on  the 

1  Strauss  (i.  537)  finds  a  contradiction  between  the  command  excluding  the  Samari 
tans  in  the  instructions  given  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  and  His  own  journey  to  the 
Samaritans  previously  to  giving  those  instructions.     But  if  this  connection  with  the 
Samaritans  be  properly  estimated,  it  will  rather  tend  to  confirm  those  instructions. 
AVe  find  that  Jesus,  in  travelling  through,  only  concerned  Himself  with  the  Samaritans 
in  consequence  of  being  in  their  vicinity  ;  that  He  spent  only  two  days  with  them, 
while  He  devoted  the  whole  time  of  His  ministry  to  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Perea.    Henco 
it  follows  that  His  plan,  which  His  disciples  were  to  follow  literally,   required  the 
temporaiy  exclusion  of  Samaria  from  His  ministry,  while  His  spirit  contemplated 
them  as  called  with  the  rest ;  and  accordingly  He  attended  to  the  Samaritans  when  an 
occasion  offered,  and  in  preference  to  the  Gentiles. 

2  [See  Semisch's  monograph  On,  the  Life,  Writings, and  Opinions  of  Justin  flfarti/r, 
translated  by  J.  E.  Kyluud,  2  vola.     Edinburgh,  1844  :  in  Clark'a  Biblical  Cabinet.] 
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left  (Robinson,  ii.  274).  Hence  Christ  might  send  His  disciples  iii 
that  direction  to  the  city,  and  wait  for  them  at  the  well  :  by  so  doing 
He  would  remain  meanwhile  in  the  ordinary  travelling  route.  This 
'  parcel  of  ground  '  was  a  constant  possession,  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  North  Palestine  from  the  days  of  Jacob.  According  to  Gen. 
xxxiii.  19,  the  patriarch  bought  it  of  the  children  of  Humor.  At  a 
later  period  (Gen.  xxxiv.)  Simeon  and  Levi  took  possession  by  force 
of  the  valley  and  Sichem,  the  city  of  Sichem  the  son  of  Humor.  To 
this  event  probably  the  expression  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22  refers,  which 
the  Septuagint  distinctly  explains  of  Sichem.1  But  perhaps  the 
language  of  the  patriarch  is  figurative,  and  means,  c  1  gained  the 
parcel  of  ground  which  I  gave  to  Joseph  by  my  sword  and  bow  ;' 
that  is,  by  fair  purchase,  not  by  the  sword  and  bow  of  his  violent 
sons.  According  to  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  buried 
here  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  ground  became  the  in 
heritance  of  the  sons  of  Joseph.  Abraham  himself  made  the  first 
acquisition  of  the  theocratic  race  in  Canaan,  when  he  purchased  the 
field  of  Ephron,  with  the  cave  in  Hebron,  for  a  burial-place  (Gen. 
xxiii.)  This  was  the  first  possession  of  Israel  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  land. 

2.  On  the  history  of  the  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
see  Eobinson,  ii.  289.  The  religious  archives  of  the  Samaritans 
consist  of  a  peculiar  text  of  the  Pentateuch,2  and  '  a  sort  of  chronicle 
extending  from  Moses  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  which, 
in  the  period  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  has  a  strong  affinity 
with  that  book  ;'  besides  '  a  curious  collection  of  hymns,  discovered 
by  Gesenius  in  a  Samaritan  manuscript  in  England'  (Robinson, 
ii.  299).  A  knowledge  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  modern 
Samaritans  has  been  derived  from  Samaritan  letters,  which,  since 
the  year  1589,  have  been  received  at  various  times  in  a  correspon 
dence  carried  on  between  the  Samaritans  and  European  scholars. 
Since  the  Samaritan  religion  was  only  a  stagnant  form  of  the  ancient 
Mosaism  in  traditionary  ordinances,  which  wanted,  together  with 
the  living  spirit  of  Mosaism,  the  formative  power,  the  ability  of 
advancing  through  prophecy  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Samaritans 
appears  only  as  a  stunted  copy  of  its  first  Mosaic  form.  With  this 
remark  we  may  set  aside  what  Bruno  Bauer  (Kritilc  der  evang. 
Gcschichte  der  Johannes,  p.  415)  has  inferred  from  the  Samaritan 
letter  against  the  existence  of  a  Messianic  expectation  among  the 
Samaritans.  In  the  Hatthaheb,  whom  they  designated  as  their 
messiah,  they  could  only  have  expected  the  appearance  of  the  Deity 
returning  to  them.  But  the  hope  of  an  appearance  of  the  Deity,  or 
the  transient  revelation  of  an  '  archangel/  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  theocratical  expectation  of  a  revelation  of  the  Deity  trans- 


1  'I  have  given  tliee  one  portion  (Dp)  above  thy  brethren.'  —  A.  V.  'Eyw  5£ 
oioa}fj.i  ffoi  Zt'/a^a  i^aiperov  inrep  TOI)S  doe\0ot's  croi'.  —  LXX. 

a  [On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  see  Haveruick's  Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch,  431.  — 
ED.] 
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forming  the  historical  relations  of  the  people.  It  is  in  favour  of  the 
originality  of  the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  Samaritans,  that  they 
gave  the  Messiah  a  peculiar  name.  Robinson's  Samaritan:  guide 
showed  him  and  his  fellow-travellers  on  Mount  Gerizim  twelve 
stones,  which  he  said  were  brought  out  of  Jordan  by  the  Israelites, 
and  added,  '  And  there  they  will  remain  until  el-Muhdy  (the  Guide) 
shall  appear.  This/  he  said,  '  and  not  the  Messiah,  is  the  name 
they  give  to  the  expected  Saviour '  (ii.  278).  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
in  his  Commentary  on  John  (p.  162),  remarks,  that  he  could  cite  it 
as  the  last  word  of  Gesenius  on  this  subject,  that  he  had  explained 
this  Messianic  name  el-Muhdy,  the  leader,  as  equivalent  to  the 
earlier  name  Hathaf  or  Tahef,  which,  according  to  the  explanation 
of  Gesenius,  denotes  the  restorer  of  the  people  in  a  spiritual  and 
moral  sense.  In  this  question,  as  Von  Ammon1  justly  remarks, 
the  fact  is  of  great  importance,  that  Dositheus,2  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  could  act  the  part  of  a  false  Messiah  among 
the  Samaritans,  and  likewise  the  influence  which  in  a  similar 
manner  Simon  Magus  managed  to  gain  among  them  when  he 
represented  himself  as  the  great  power  of  God  (Acts  viii.  9,  10). 
In  addition  to  the  above-named,  Baumgarten-Crusius  mentions  also 
Menander.  Very  important  is  the  fact  brought  forward  by  the  last- 
named  theologian,  that  the  apostles  (according  to  Acts  viii.)  found 
so  early  an  entrance  into  Samaria  on  the  ground  of  the  Messianic 
faith.  It  was  indeed  very  possible  that  the  Samaritan  woman  at 
Jacob's  well  made  use  of  another  term  for  designating  the  Messiah  ; 
but  the  term  here  given  may  be  referred  to  the  presumed  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  in  Samaria.3 

3.  The  coincidence  noticed  by  Hengstenberg  and  others,  of  the 
five  husbands  of  the  Samaritan  woman  with  the  fivefold  idolatrous 
worship  which,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  was  practised  by  the 
five  nations  from  Assyria,  and  the  relation  of  the  sixth  husband,  who 
was  not  the  legal  husband  of  the  woman,  to  the  mixed  Jehovah- 
worship  of  the  Samaritans,  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  the 
'  coincidence  of  the  history  of  this  woman  with  the  political  history 
of  the  Samaritan  people,'  which,  according  to  Baumgarten-Crusius 
(Commentar  z.  Joli.  153),  '  is  so  striking,  that  we  might  be  disposed 
to  find  in  this  language  a  Jewish  proverb  respecting  the  Samaritans 
applied  to  an  individual  of  the  nation/  But  thus  much  is  clear  in 
the  simple  historical  construction  of  the  Gospel,  that  Jesus  makes 
the  remark  to  the  woman  in  a  literal  sense  respecting  the  husbands 
whom  she  formerly  had  and  the  one  whom  she  then  had.  For,  had 
He  wished  to  upbraid  the  national  guilt  of  the  Samaritans  by  an 
allegorical  proverb,  He  could  not  have  made  use  of  the  accidental 
turn  which  the  conversation  took  by  the  guilty  consciousness  of  the 

1  Die  Geschichte  des  Lebens  Jesu,  i.  354. 

-  [Neander's  Church  History,  ii.  123  (Bohn's  Tr.) ;  Dr  Lange,  Die  Apostollsche 
Zcltalter,  ii.  103,  104  ;  Braunschweig,  1854  ;  Gieseler,  Lchrbuch  dcr  Kirchenycschichte, 
i.  63.— Tu.] 

3  [On  the  Samaritan  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  sec  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  i.  75 
('2d  edit.  Clark),  aiid  the  references  there. — ED.] 
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woman  in  order  to  appear  as  a  prophet ;  but  He  would  have  felt 
Himself  still  more  bound  to  have  further  developed  the  obscure 
proverb.  Add  to  this,  the  Samaritan  people  practised  the  five  modes 
of  idolatrous  worship  and  the  service  of  Jehovah  simultaneously, 
while  this  parallel  is  wanting  in  the  history  of  the  woman.  At  all 
events,  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  relation  must  have  treated 
quite  differently  those  historical  relations.  According  to  prophetic 
analogies,  it  must  have  been  said  inversely,  Thou  hast  lived  at  the 
same  time  with  five  paramours,  and  now  thou  hast  not  returned  to 
thy  lawful  husband ;  thou  dost  not  yet  fully  belong  to  him.  But 
allowing  the  simple  fact  of  the  narrative  to  remain  intact,  there  lies 
in  the  aforenamed  reference  of  it  certainly  no  more  than  a  signifi 
cant,  striking  correspondency  of  the  relations  of  this  woman  to  the 
religious  relations  of  her  nation. 


SECTION    IX. 

THE  PROPHET  IN  HIS  OWN  CITY  OF  NAZARETH. 

(John  iv.  43,  44;  Luke  iv.  14-30  ;  Matt.  iv.  12,  13  ;  Mark  i.  14  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  53-58;  Mark  vi.  1-6.) 

The  land  of  Galilee  has  received  its  name  from  a  district  on  the 
northern  borders  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was 
very  early  so  called.1  This  circumstance,  that  the  whole  land  of 
Galilee  received  its  name  from  that  region  which  latterly  was  dis 
tinguished  as  Upper  Galilee  from  Lower  Galilee,  is  of  importance 
for  this  section,  as  well  as  for  other  passages  in  the  Gospels.  Pro 
bably  the  original  Galilee,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  people,  was 
emphatically  called  Galilee ;  and  according  to  the  Israelitish  mode 
of  expression,  persons  might  go  from  Lower  Galilee  to  Galilee,  as 
any  one  might  go  from  Geneva  to  Switzerland,  or  from  Berlin  to 
Prussia.2 

According  to  Josephus,3  Lower  Galilee  was  divided  from  Upper 
Galilee  by  a  frontier  which  went  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulori.  Accord 
ing  to  the  direction  of  this  boundary  line,  Nazareth  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Lower  Galilee,  Avhile  the  Cana  designated  Kana  el  Jelil 
by  Eobinson  as  our  New  Testament  Kana  most  probably  belongs  to 

1  Compare  Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32.    /  V.3  originally  denoted  a  circle,  hence  a  boundary, 
the  environs  of  a  country.     Thus,  in  Josh.  xiii.  2  and  Joel  iii.  4,  the   '  borders '  or 
'coasts,'  Jn7v.:l  of  the  Philistines,  are  spoken  of.     In  Josh.  xx.  11  we  read  of  the 

'  borders  ' — Geliloth — of  Jordan.  But  in  a  more  definite  sense,  the  district  round  the 
mountain  heights  of  Naphtali  appear  to  have  been  designated  as  Galilee.  This  Galilee 
was  more  distinctly  described  as  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix.  1),  since  there  pro 
bably  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  towns  lay  together  in  a  district  which  exhibited  a 
geographical  unity. 

2  '  13y  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  commonly  understood  the  northern  part  of  the 
land,  or  Upper  Galilee.' — Forbiger,  Handbuck  dir  Alien  Gcoymvhie,  ii.  689. 

s  Ue  L'elio  Jud.  iii.  3.  5  1. 
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the  province  of  Upper  Galilee.1  Most  decidedly  Capernaum  is 
situated  within  the  borders  of  Upper  Galilee. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  explained  how  Matthew 
could  write  that  Jesus,  '  leaving  Nazareth,  came  and  dwelt  at 
Capernaum/  and  that  then  was  fulfilled  what  was  prophesied  by 
Isaiah  of  the  Messianic  visitation  of  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.2 

In  the  same  way  the  difficulty  may  be  disposed  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Evangelist  John,  when  he  writes,  that  Jesus,  after  spending 
two  days  at  Sychar,  '  departed  thence  and  went  into  Galilee,' — to 
Galilee,  for  He  Himself  had  testified,  '  that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country;'  and  when  the  Evangelist,  notwith 
standing  these  words  immediately  preceding,  observes,  that  Jesus 
was  very  well  received  by  the  Galileans.3 

From  Samaria  Jesus  turned  His  steps  to  Nazareth,  His  wonted 
residence,  where  His  mother  still  lived  with  His  relations.  But 
here  He  found,  even  from  the  first,  no  very  agreeable  reception,  and 
a  momentary  admiration  of  His  personality  (Matt.  xiii.  54)  soon 
gave  place  to  a  decided  aversion.  They  rejected  Him,  and  Jesus 
then  uttered  these  words,  which  have  become  a  perpetual  proverb  : 
'  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country '  (Luke  iv.  24). 

The  Evangelist  John,  according  to  the  plan  of  his  work,  might 
not  narrate  the  incident ;  yet  he  slightly  hints  at  it,  since  he  has 
assigned  the  cause  why  Jesus  did  not  take  up  His  abode  at  Nazareth, 
but  went  to  Galilee  Proper  (Old  Galilee),  in  his  own  words. 

Matthew  also  at  first  only  mentions  the  circumstance  (iv.  12,  13), 
that  Jesus  left  Nazareth  and  settled  in  Capernaum.  But  afterwards 
he  recurs  to  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  Lord's  making  this 
change  in  His  residence.  That  this  is  the  same  incident  which  we 
find  related  much  earlier  in  Luke,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Matthew 
was  induced  by  his  peculiar  arrangement  to  bring  it  in  so  late.  He 

1  In  the  exegesis  of  John's  Gospel  a  counterpart  has  been  sought  to  the  Cana  in 
Galilee  ;  see  Lueke's   Commentar,  i.  408.     Since  Kefr  Kenna,   which  tradition  has 
pointed  out  as  the  Galilean  Caua,  lies  in  a  southern  district,  so  this  might  be  in  the 
province  of  Lower  Galilee,  and,  according  to  our  supposition,  that  Upper  Galilee  was 
pre-eminently  called  Galilee,  might  form  the  counterpart,  especially  since  the  two 
places  were  not  far  from  one  another.    The  denomination  might  be  used  to  distinguish 
it  from  Cana  in  the  tribe  of  Asher;  for  it  also  belonged  to  the  politically  defined 
Upper  Galilee,  though  it  was  not  situated  in  the  original  Galilean  circuit. 

2  With  this  a  difficulty  is  solved,  which  Druno  Bauer  (Kritik  dcr  £rang.  Gcfchtclite, 
i.  23)  has  urged  with  a  self-complacent  prolixity, — when  he  remarks  that  the  Evan 
gelist  knew  not  that  Nazareth  was  a  city  of  Galilee.     We  saw  before,  in  opposition 
to  the  above-named  critic,   how  a  person  might  go  from  the  wilderness  into  the 
wilderness  :  we  see  here  how  it  was  possible  to  go  from  Galilee  to  Galilee.     The  ex 
pression  in  Luke  iv.  31,  He  came  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  is 
also  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

3  Even  at  Capernaum  itself  the  district  of  Cana  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
Galilee  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  appears  from  John  iv.  47.     Hence  the  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  that  that  district  on  which  Cana  lay,  adjacent  to  a  round  moun 
tain,  had  been  the  original  circuit,  the  Galil,  from  which  the  province  takes  its  name 
(Robinson).      Accordingly  John's  mode  of  expression  might   be  regardeil  as  a  pro 
vincialism, — as  when,  for  example,  a  Zuricher  says,  I  am  not  going  to  Hutli  but  to 
Albis.     To  any  other  Zuricher  this  would  be  intelligible,  since  on  the  spot  Albis 
is  distinguished  from  Hutli ;  but  not  by  a  distant  geographer,  since  he  would  join 
Hutli  with  Albis. 
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has  formed  no  connection  of  events  which  forces  us  to  consider  his 
narrative  as  referring  to  a  later  period. 

Mark  does  not  mention  the  change  of  residence  ;  but  he  also 
narrates  the  same  incident  which  is  reported  by  Matthew  (vi.  1)  in 
a  combination  of  events,  indeed,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indefinite 
connection. 

But  the  Evangelist  Luke  gives  to  the  history  its  correct  chrono 
logical  arrangement,  if  we  except  the  inexactness  already  spoken  of, 
which  we  find  in  all  the  synoptic  Gospels  ;  namely,  that  the  return 
of  Jesus  from  the  wilderness  is  not  distinctly  separated  from  His 
later  return  from  Judea.  Luke  is  obviously  occupied  with  this 
latter  return.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  (iv.  12  ;  Mark 
i.  14),  it  was  caused  by  John's  being  cast  into  prison;  according  to 
John,  there  was  this  in  addition,  that  Jesus  could  riot  carry  on  His 
work  uninterruptedly  in  Judea. 

That  the  synoptists  could  not  mean  the  return  of  Jesus  from  the 
wilderness,  is  plain  from  the  circumstance  that  John  was  not  then 
cast  into  prison.  But  they  might  also  not  mean  the  second  return 
of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem,  which  John  vi.  1  presupposes  ;  for  this 
time  He  soon  hastened  over  the  Galilean  Sea,  near  the  east  coast, 
while  the  former  time,  according  to  the  three  first  Evangelists,  He 
spent  a  longer  time  on  the  west  coast.  John,  too,  about  this  time  had 
been  already  put  to  death.  The  synoptists  therefore  have  reported 
the  same  return  of  which  John  gives  us  an  account  in  the  fourth 
chapter. 

On  the  way  to  Nazareth  Jesus  everywhere  appeared  as  a  teacher 
in  the  synagogues  of  Lower  Galilee,  and  His  fame  always  went 
before  Him1  (Luke  iv.  14,  15).  Accompanied  by  the  disciples  He 
had  already  gained,  He  entered  His  own  town.  Here  He  laid  His 
hands  on  a  few  sick  persons  and  healed  them,  as  Mark  tells  us. 
But  he  immediately  remarks,  that  the  unbelief  of  His  countrymen 
constantly  counteracted  and  repressed  the  joyfulness  of  His  spirit, 
so  that,  according  to  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  His  divine  life,  He 
could  not  do  many  miracles  in  this  spiritual  sphere.  Thus,  already 
troubled  in  spirit  by  their  obtuseness,  He  entered  on  the  following 
Sabbath  into  their  synagogue.-  Here  He  gave  an  address.  '  After 

1  [Fame,  and  whatever  depends  oil  the  communication  of  man  with  man,  varies 
with  the  density  of  the  population.     The  description  of  Galilee  by  Josephus  (Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3)  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  fat,  prolific  land,  swarming  with  inhabitants.     '  The 
cities,'  he  says,  '  lie  close  together,  and  the  multitude  of  villages  everywhere  through 
the  land  are  so  populous  that  the  smallest  contains  upwards  of  15,000  inhabitants.' 
The  distinction  between  cities  and  villages  given  by  Lightfoot  (II or.    Hcb.    Matt, 
iv.  23)  is  in  itself  interesting,  as  giving  us  a  glimpse  into  the  civilization  of  the  Jews, 
and,  in  connection  with  this  section,  useful.      '  What  is  a  great  city  ?    That  in  which 
were  ten  men  of  leisure.     If  there  be  less  than  this  number,  behold,  it  is  a  village.' 
— ED.] 

2  '  The  Kara  TO  eludbs  avru,'  says  Olshausen,  '  does  not  refer  to  an  earlier  time." 
Why  not,    since  Jesus  had  already  been   engaged  above  half  a  year  in  His  public 
ministry  ?     Indeed,  why  should  not  the  expression  refer  to  the  simple  attendance  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  which  Jesus  had  been  accustomed  from  His  youth  ?     Bruno  Bauer 
(i.  255)  ascribes  to  the  narrative  of  Luke  the  intention  of  relating  the  first  appearance 
of  Jesus,  that  he  may  raise  a  contradiction  out  of  the  expression  :  '  as  His  custom  was." 
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the  custom  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  persons  in  whom  confidence 
was  placed,  even  though  they  were  not  Rabbis,  might  give  addresses 
in  the  synagogue.  They  stood  while  reading  the  word  of  God.  The 
servant  of  the  synagogue  presented  the  roll,  and  then  the  reader, 
when  he  finished  the  section,  gave  an  address.  A  passage  from  the 
prophets  was  joined  to  a  section  from  the  books  of  Moses.1  Jesus 
therefore  stood  up  to  read  the  prophetic  section  which  was  in  order, 
according  to  the  synagogue-service.  This  happened  to  be  the 
prophet  Isaiah ;  and  for  this  Sabbath  the  section  which  He  found 
on  opening  the  roll  was  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Spirit's 
anointing  of  the  Messiah,  Isa.  Ix.  1.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  synagogue,  He  was  obliged  to 
read  the  words,  which  He  certainly  could  not  have  read  by  an 
evasion  of  these  regulations,  without  arousing  the  displeasure  of 
those  old  acquaintances  who  already  undervalued  Him2 — 'The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  in  and  upon  me :  hence  He  has  anointed 
me  (and  officially  appointed  me).  He  has  sent  me  to  announce 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted3 — to  announce 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised — to  proclaim  the  acceptable  (the  beautiful, 
great  jubilee)  year  of  the  Lord.'4 

After  the  solemn  delivery  of  these  words,  which  He  not  only  read 
from  the  roll,  but  also  uttered  from  the  depths  of  His  inner  life, 
He  rolled  up  the  book,  gave  it  to  the  servant,  and  sat  down. 
Everything  that  He  said  and  did  made  so  powerful  an  impression 
on  the  hearts  of  the  persons  present,  that  all  eyes  in  the  synagogue 
were  fastened  upon  Him.  And  He  began  to  speak  to  them  respect- 

1  Olsbausen,  Commentary,  ii.  143.    [Lightfoot  (Ilorce  Ilebr.  on  Matt.  iv.  23)  is  very 
full  on  the  customs  of  the  synagogues.     In  conclusion  he  says,   '  By  what  right  was 
Christ  permitted  by  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  to  preach,  being  the  son  of  a  carpen 
ter,  and  of  no  learned  education  ?     Was  it  allowed  any  illiterate  person,  or  mechanic, 
to  preach  in  the  synagogues,  if  he  had  the  confidence  himself  to  do  it  ?    By  no  means. 
But  two  things  gave  Christ  admission, — the  fame  of  His  miracles,  and  that  He  gave 
Himself  out  the  head  of  a  religious  sect.'     Lightfoot  should  be  consulted  also  on 
Luke  iv.  16,  where  he  illustrates  the  reverence  shown  for  the  law  by  the  standing 
posture  of  the  reader. — ED.] 

2  This  is  contrary  to  Olshausen's  remark  :  he  thinks  that  Jesus  was  guided  by  the 
Spirit  in  finding  this  passage,  with  a  deviation  from  the  order  of  the  synagogue. 
[But  Lightfoot  shows  that,   while  in  the  reading  of  the  law  no  deviation  from  the 
established  order  was  allowed,  it  was  permitted  to  sdict  a  passage  from  the  pro 
phets. — ED.] 

3  The  words  laffacrOai  rovs  ffvvreTpi./j./j.tt>ovs  TTJV  KapSiav  are  wanting  in  many  manu 
scripts  and  versions  ;  [and  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford]. 

4  The  Evangelist  has  given  the  passage  freely  according  to  the  Septuagint — we  have 
altered  the  common  punctuation  according  to  Breitinger's  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  Evangelist  has  introduced  the  words  dTrooretXcu  Te0pavcrfj.(voi's  tv  atfieffft,  from  Isa. 
Iviii.  6;  for  naXtcrai  he  has  chosen  the  more  pregnant  term  Kr;pv^ai.     On  the  relation, 
of  this  mode  of  quotation  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  see  Olshausen  on  the  passage. 
[Olshausen  has  no  ground  from  these  quotations  for  saying  that  the  inspired  writers 
'  confused  passages  and  mistook  words.'     At  the  most  they  show  that  they  quoted 
from  the  LXX.,  and  freely  amalgamated  similar  passages  so  as  to  bring  out  a  new 
meaning,  which  is  surely  consistent  with  the  strictest  theory  of  inspiration.     Had  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  not  been  conscious  of  the  sacredness  of  their  task  and 
the  infallibility  of  their  guidance,  they  would  probably  have  shown  themselves  more 
scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the  Old  Testament. — ED.] 
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ing  the  glad  tidings.  This  day,  He  said,  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled 
in  your  ears.  His  compassion  flowed  forth  to  them  with  the  holy 
words  of  Scripture  and  in  His  exposition  of  them,  for  they  appeared 
to  Him  as  those  poor,  and  blind,  and  bound,  and  bruised  ones  to 
whom  He  was  sent.  And  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  their  cold 
hearts  would  be  thawed.  They  began  to  testify  to  the  power  of 
His  Spirit,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  that  streamed  from 
His  lips. 

But  the  ignoble  feelings  that  mastered  them  soon  produced  a 
reaction  against  the  salutary  impression,  and  destroyed  it.  The 
unconscious  self-contempt  in  which  the  earthly-minded  man  moves 
in  his  state  of  torpidity,  does  not  allow  him  easily  to  arrive  at  the 
joyful  belief,  that  close  by  his  side,  out  of  his  own  circle  and  the 
poor  materials  of  his  present  condition,  a  higher  life  may  possibly 
break  forth,  and  even  a  heavenly  messenger  proceed.  He  is  there 
fore  tempted  to  put  down  the  highest  experience  of  this  kind  by 
the  mean,  the  common,  to  disown  the  prophet,  although  he  feels  his 
spiritual  power,  because  he  appears  in  the  form  of  a  peasant,  to 
whom  he  can  as  little  attribute  spiritual  life  as  to  himself.  To  this 
temptation  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  succumbed.  The  first  in 
dication  of  altered  feeling  was  shown  in  their  beginning  to  look 
upon  His  peculiar  gushing  spiritual  life  as  a  strange,  far-fetched 
scholastic  learning,  and  initiation  into  the  qualifications  for  miracle- 
working.  They  asked,  Whence  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ? 
What  is  this  wisdom  (what  school)  which  has  been  given  to  Him  ? 
and  whence  is  it  that  such  mighty  works  are  performed  by  His 
hands  ?  Is  He  not  the  carpenter,  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  ? 
We  know  quite  well  how  His  mother  is  called,  they  would  again  go 
on  to  say,  asking  in  jest,  Is  she  not  called  Mary  ?  And  then  they 
would  proceed  to  count  His  brothers  on  their  fingers — James,  and 
Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas ;  and  even  His  sisters  they  cannot 
leave  out  in  the  reckoning.  In  this  manner  they  were  scandalized 
at  Him  ;  that  is,  they  took  an  offence  at  His  parentage  which  was 
fatal  to  them. 

As  soon  as  Jesus  remarked  this  change,  He  said  to  them,  '  Surely 
ye  will  repeat  to  Me  the  proverb,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself !  "  He 
explained  His  meaning.  They  seemed  at  first  to  desire  to  see  such 
deeds  as,  according  to  the  generally  spread  report,  He  had  performed 
at  Capernaum  ;  they  seemed  to  expect  that  He  would  unfold  all  His 
powers  of  healing  in  His  own  city,  and  thus  as  it  were  heal  Himself 
in  the  persons  of  His  countrymen,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  do 
Him  homage  more  decidedly ;  in  fact,  He  ought  first  of  all  to  free 
Himself  from  the  meanness  of  His  own  family  relationships,  if  He 
expected  them  to  regard  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  nation.1  But 
He  specified  to  them  plainly  the  obstacle  that  withheld  Him  from 
working  miracles  there  ;  namely,  the  sad  fact  that  a  prophet  was 
held  in  no  esteem  in  his  own  country,  among  his  own  kin,  and  in 
his  own  house  (Mark  vi.  4).  And  then  He  justified  His  reserve  by 

1  See  Olshauseu,  ii.  155. 
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great  examples  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  example  was  this : 
there  were  many  widows  in  Israel  during  the  great  famine  in  the 
time  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up  for  three  years  and 
six  months  j1  but  to  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent  as  a  preserver  but 
to  a  Gentile,  the  Sidonian  woman  at  Sarepta.  The  second  example 
was  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Syrian  captain,  Naaman.  There 
were  indeed  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elisha, 
but  none  of  them  were  healed  by  the  prophet,  excepting  the  Syrian. 
So  far  the  Jews  had  already  in  ancient  times  rejected  the  salvation 
which  their  prophets  would  have  brought  to  them,  and  left  it  to 
strangers.  The  people  of  Nazareth  must  have  felt  the  force  of  those 
examples.  But  they  seemed  to  regard  it  as  intolerable  that  He 
should  compare  them  to  the  unsusceptible  and  the  neglected,  and 
even  to  idolaters  among  the  Jews  of  former  days,  and  that  He 
should  compare  Himself  with  those  great  prophets.  They  were 
also  offended  at  His  taking  histories  from  the  Old  Testament  which 
seemed  so  very  favourable  to  the  heathen.  Thus  they  gave  them 
selves  up  to  the  ebullitions  of  an  anger  which,  without  their 
perceiving  it,  confirmed  most  completely  the  judgment  He  had 
expressed.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  they  expelled  Him  from  the 
synagogue,  which  amounted  to  excommunication;  they  thrust  Him 
out  of  the  city,  which  was  equivalent  to  outlawry,  the  deprivation  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  even  wished  to  deprive  Him  of  life, 
and  for  that  purpose  led  Him  to  a  height  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
in  order  to  cast  Him  down  headlong.  But  at  the  critical  moment 
the  Lord  displayed  an  operation  of  His  personal  majesty,  which 
more  than  once  in  hazardous  circumstances  paralyzed  His  enemies 
and  preserved  His  own  life.  He  retired  from  among  those  who 
had  hurried  Him  before  them  to  that  spot — so  suddenly,  so  quietly, 
and  yet  with  such  dignity,  that,  awe-struck,  they  involuntarily 
formed  a  passage  for  Him.  He  therefore  walked  freely  through 
them.2  He  quitted  His  beautiful  home  as  an  outlaw.  From  its 

1  In  Jas.  v.  1 7  the  time  is  also  given  as  three  years  and  six  months.  On  the  contrary, 
in  1  Kings  xviii.  1  a  time  is  fixed  which  reaches  only  to  the  third  year.  Olshauseu 
remarks  (p.  156),  that  the  difficulty  is  removed  if  the  time  is  reckoned,  not  from  the 
ceasing  of  the  rain,  but  from  Elijah's  flight,  as  Benson  has  proposed  (compare  what 
De  Wette  says  on  the  other  hand,  p.  30).  The  case  seems  to  be  thus  explained : 
If  the  Jews  reckoned  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  how  long  the 
drought  must  have  begun  before  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  which  would  not  begin 
immediately  with  the  drought,  they  would  probably  be  obliged  to  add  a  year  to  the 
time  of  the  famine  in  order  to  determine  the  time  of  the  drought.  But  Elijah  ap 
pears  to  have  gone  to  the  brook  Cherith  at  the  beginning  of  the  famine  (1  Kings  xvii. 
3),  and  the  date  in  chap,  xviii.  seems  to  refer  itself  to  the  symbolic  moment  of  the 
beginning  of  the  famine. 

-  See  Hase,  das  Lcbcn  Jesu,  p.  117.  What  Strauss  has  remarked  against  it  is  un 
important,  i.  478.  There  are  several  faint  analogies  of  this  event ;  for  example,  the 
well-known  history  of  Marius  and  of  the  soldier  who  was  to  have  put  him  to  death,  &c. 
[Robinson  (ii.  335)  says,  'There  is  here  no  intimation  that  His  escape  was  favoured 
by  the  exertion  of  any  miraculous  power.'  Alford,  on  the  contrary,  says,  'Our 
Lord's  passing  through  the  midst  of  them  is  evulcntlij  miraculous.'  Ellicott  inclines 
to  the  same  opinion  (Hist.  Lee.  160,  note).  No  doubt  His  escape  was  due  to  His 
being  a  divine  person  ;  yet  there  seems  no  necessity  for  attributing  to  Him  in  thin 
instance  the  exercise  of  a  power  solely  divine,  and  which  is  not  commonly  used 
among  men,  but  ouly  the  higher  exercise  of  a  natural,  human  power.  It  is  quite 
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heights  He  had  often  surveyed  the  rich  extent  of  His  inheritance, — 
towards  the  magnificent  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  towards  '  the  round 
lop  of  Tabor/  and  the  opposite  mountains  of  Samaria — the  long 
line  of  Carmel ;  towards  the  Mediterranean,  first  of  all  to  he  seen 
far  in  the  south  on  the  left  of  Carmel,  then  interrupted  by  that 
mountain,  and  again  appearing  on  its  right ;  towards  the  beautiful 
northern  plain  and  the  northern  mountains  of  Galilee,  among  them 
the  mountains  of  Sated  overtopping  them  all,  on  which  that  place 
is  seen,  '  a  city  set  upon  a  hill ; '  farther  towards  the  right,  '  a  sea 
•of  hills  and  mountains '  backed  by  the  higher  ones  beyond  the 
Galilean  Sea,  and  in  the  north-east  by  the  majestic  Hermon  with  its 
icy  crown.1 

From  this  sanctuary  of  His  childhood  He  was  now  expelled. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  therefore  commenced  the  rejection  of 
Jesus,  which  afterwards  became  almost  universal ;  since  Judea,  and 
even  the  whole  earth  on  a  larger  scale,  was  the  home,  the  Nazareth 
of  this  Prophet,  which  disowned  Him  in  His  poor  human  appear 
ance.  He  was  now  separated  by  the  ban  of  His  countrymen  from 
the  consecrated  home  of  His  noble  mother,  to  which,  during  His 
official  life,  He  was  always  so  glad  to  return.  This  probably 
occasioned  His  relatives  afterwards  to  leave  Nazareth.  But  the  dis 
favour  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  could  not  prevent  the  Galileans 
from  receiving  Him  with  great  joy ;  for  the  beautiful  festive-time 
of  enthusiastic  welcome,  with  which  His  people  had  met  Him,  was 
not  yet  come  to  an  end. 

NOTES. 

1.  Both  Neander  and  Von  Ammon  place  the  expulsion  of  Jesus 
from  Nazareth  after  His  reception  by  the  Samaritans.      But  the 
ingenious  supposition  of  Von  Ammon,  that  '  the  hospitable  recep 
tion  given  to  Jesus  by  the  Samaritans  contributed  greatly  to  His 
unfriendly  reception  at  Nazareth/  is  destitute  of  proof. 

2.  By  means  of  the  above  distinction  between  the  provincial  and 
the  political  and  geographical  meaning  of  the  name  Galilee,  the 
difficulty  which  expositors  have  found  in  John  iv.  44  might  be 
obviated.     The  Evangelist,  as  well  as  Matthew  (iv.  12),  under  the 
strong  influence  of  the  provincial  mode  of  expression,  presupposes  a 
contrast  between  the  home  circuit  of  Jesus  and  Galilee,  and  forms 
his  phraseology  in  ver.  44  according  to  this  contrast.     In  this  way 
the  different  ingenious  attempts  to  explain  the  passage  in  question 
are  disposed  of.     See  Liicke's  Commentar,  i.  613.     That  Jesus,  by 
His  own  country  in  which  He  had  no  honour,  could  not  mean  Judea, 
although  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  is  sufficiently  evident  (apart 
from  the  favourable  reception  He  met  with  in  the  land  of  Judea) 

conceivable,  and  in  keeping  with  other  instances  in  His  life,  that  He  held  His  enemies 
sit  bay  by  the  dignity  of  His  bearing,  until  He  was  beyond  their  reach.  Surely  \vo 
are  not  asked  to  believe  that  He  was  rendered  for  the  time  invisible. — ED.] 

1  See  the  beautiful  description  of  the  view  from  the  hill  over  Nazareth  in  Robin 
son's  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  336.  [More  fully  described  by  Dr  Wilson  in  his  Lauds  of 
the  Bible;  and  very  eloquently  by  lleuan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  25-28. — ED.] 
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from  the  matter-of-fact  relation  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  declara 
tion  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  because  the  prophet  is  born  in  a  certain 
place,  but  because  he  has  grown  up  in  it,  that  his  countrymen  are 
accustomed  to  regard  him  as  their  equal,  and  thus  he  becomes  un 
important  to  them.  Besides,  the  Jews  did  not  know  much  about 
the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem.  Tholuck  explains  the  difficulty 
by  considering  the  "/dp  as  explanatory  of  the  following  clause,  and 
translating  it  by  'namely!  J.  Chr.  Hofmann  explains  the  yap  in  a 
peculiar  manner  (Weissagung  und  Erfidlung,  p.  88).  He  supposes 
that  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  Sanhedrim's  regarding  both  the 
Baptist  and  Himself  with  the  same  rancour  as  if  tliey  were  one,  was 
induced  to  avoid,  for  the  present,  notoriety  and  a  crowd ;  and  hence 
it  was  best  that  He  should  go  to  His  own  home,  for  a  man  whom 
God  has  called  to  a  great  service  is  nowhere  so  little  esteemed  as  in 
his  native  place.  But  had  it  been  possible  for  this  motive  to  have 
determined  Christ  to  go  into  Galilee,  His  plan,  as  the  text  directly 
shows,  would  have  been  altogether  defeated. 

3.  '  The  town  of  Nazareth,'  says  Robinson,  '  lies  upon  the  western 
side  of  a  narrow  oblong  basin,  extending  about  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E.,  perhaps  twenty  minutes  in  length  by  eight  or  ten  in 
breadth'  (Biblical  Researches,  ii.  333).  Hofmann  remarks {  Weissa- 
gung  und  Erftillung,  ii.  65),  that  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
~):»3,  according  to  Isa.  xiv.  19  and  Ix.  21,  seems  to  be  a  shoot  or 
sapling,  and  draws  the  inference,  '  Since  Nazareth  lies  in  a  basin 
surrounded  by  hills,  <fcc.,  it  might  have  its  name  from  this,  since  it 
was  placed  there  like  a  sapling  in  a  hole.'  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
Christology,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Nazareth  was  marked  by 
this  name  as  a  weak  sapling  in  contrast  to  a  stately  tree.  '  There 
was  so  much  greater  inducement  to  give  this  name  to  the  place, 
because  the  symbol  was  before  the  eye  in  the  vicinity.  The  lime 
stone  hills  of  Nazareth  are  covered  with  low  bushes  (see  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels,  ii.  583).  Therefore  the  name  might  mean,  the 
place  of  shrubs,  or  a  shrub.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what  Schubert 
says  of  the  vegetation  of  the  vale  of  Nazareth  (iii.  170)  seems  to 
contradict  this.  As  to  the  locality  where  they  were  about  to  cast 
Jesus  down,  Robinson  remarks  :  '  From  the  convent  (which  is  said 
to  cover  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  lived)  we  went  to  the  little 
Maronite  Church.  It  stands  quite  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
town,  under  a  precipice  of  the  hill,  which  here  breaks  off  in  a  per 
pendicular  wall  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.  We  noticed  several 
other  similar  precipices  in  the  western  hill  around  the  village. 
Some  one  of  these,  perhaps  that  by  the  Maronite  Church,  may  well 
have  been  the  spot  whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus  that  they  might  cast 
Him  down  headlong.  .  .  .  The  monks  have  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
this  event  the  Mount  of  the  Precipitation,  so  called  ;  a  precipice 
overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  nearly  two  miles  south  by  east  of 
Nazareth.  Among  all  the  legends  that  have  been  fastened  on  the 
Holy  Land,  I  know  of  no  one  more  clumsy  than  this,  which  pre 
supposes  that  in  a  popular  and  momentary  tumult  they  should  have 
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liad  the  patience  to  lead  off  their  victim  to  an  hour's  distance,  in 
order  to  do  what  there  was  an  equal  facility  for  doing  near  at  hand' 
(Biblical  Researches,  ii.  335).  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
text  of  the  Evangelist  allows  us  to  reckon  upon  a  distance  between 
the  city  and  '  the  brow  of  the  hill'  (ofypvi).  '  They  thrust  Him  out 
of  the  city/  it  is  said,  and  led  Him  or  drove  Him  unto,  &c.  Then 
the  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  read  elw?  oc/>puo9  or  e&>?  T?}?  6^>puo?  ? 
The  manuscripts  here  differ.  Lachmann  reads  ew?  T?}?.  If,  in  this 
definite  sense,  some  one  commanding  mountain  height  is  sought  for 
in  Nazareth,  a  precipice  near  the  city,  appearing  similar  to  many 
others,  would  not  suffice.  Then  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  vale 
of  Nazareth  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  mountain  on  which  the 
city  was  built,  so  that  the  whole  mountain  range  is  spoken  of,  or 
whether  we  are  to  translate  e'^>'  ov  on  which,  so  that  that  particular 
hill  is  meant  which  overhung  the  city.  If  we  decide  in  favour  of 
the  first  supposition,  then  that  precipice  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  belongs  to  the  mountain  range  of  Nazareth.  Robinson 
has  shown  that  the  legend  in  question  is  of  late  date  as  a  historical 
tradition,  and  of  no  value.  It  is  another  question,  whether  it  has  not 
been  formed  as  a  hypothesis,  and  as  such  is  again  to  be  considered  ? 
That  '  casting  down  headlong,'  which  they  intended  to  perpetrate, 
would  at  the  same  time  represent  the  symbolical  expulsion  from 
their  borders.  Now,  since  He  had  come  thither  from  Samaria,  the 
men  of  Nazareth  would  point  Him  the  way  He  came  if  they  led 
Him  in  the  direction  of  the  rock  of  the  legend.  That  precipice  of 
the  legend  is,  according  to  K.  von  Eaumer  (Palastina,  134),  80  feet 
to  the  first  ledge,  and  to  the  bottom,  300  feet. 

SECTION    X. 

THE  NOBLEMAN  OF  CAPERNAUM. 

(John  iv.  45-54.) 

When  Jesus,  under  these  circumstances,  after  His  expulsion  from 
Nazareth,  came  to  Upper  Galilee,  the  Galileans  received  Him,  having 
pcen  all  that  He  did  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast.  Especially  Jesus 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Cana,  where  the  miracle  by 
which  that  place  had  been  distinguished  was  held  in  lively  remem 
brance.  In  Cana  He  appears  to  have  remained  some  time  ;  long 
enough,  at  least,  for  His  coming  to  be  known  at  Capernaum,  and 
for  Him  to  be  sought  out  by  one  who  needed  His  help  in  that  place. 
This  person  was  a  royal  officer  (rt?  /3ao-iXi«6?) ,  and  therefore  in  the 
service  of  Herod  Antipas.1  Anxiety  for  his  son,  who  was  danger 
ously  ill,  made  him  hasten  into  the  hill  country  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Jesus,  he  besought  Him  urgently  that  He  would  come 
down  to  Capernaum  in  order  to  heal  his  son.  There  was  need  for 
the  utmost  expedition,  for  his  son  was  at  the  point  of  death.  But 

1  [Not  necessarily  in  the  military  service,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  collected 
by  Krebs  (Obscn:  e  Josepko,  144).  — ED.] 
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it  was  totally  out  of  character  with  the  vocation  of  Jesus,  that  lie 
should  be  a  bodily  helper  or  physician  for  any  one  till  a  spiritual 
relation  had  been  developed  between  the  person  needing  help  and 
Himself ;  least  of  all  could  He  be  at  the  bidding  of  persons  of  rank, 
who  possibly  might  believe  that  they  might  venture  to  make  use  of 
Him,  on  an  emergency,  as  a  wonder-working  physician,  without 
declaring  themselves  as  His  adherents,  and  resigning  themselves  to 
His  agency.  In  addition,  this  royal  officer  expected  that  the  Lord 
would  leave  His  fixed  circle  of  operation  to  effect  this  cure.  But 
what  most  of  all  trenched  on  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  was  the  impor 
tunity  of  an  excitement  which  would  have  taken  Him  away  as 
perforce,  or,  at  least,  wished  Him  to  make  a  hurried  journey  to 
Capernaum.  But  Christ  met  all  excitement  of  this  sort  with  the 
greatest  placidity  and  composure  ;  He  met  it  with  His  strong  peace 
in  God,  which  taught  Him  that  God  does  not  rule  over  men  with 
confusion  and  excitement,  and  that  hence  man,  even  under  the 
strongest  movements  of  the  soul,  ought  to  preserve  the  clearness, 
repose,  and  dignity  of  his  spirit.  The  waves  of  agony  must  break 
their  force  on  the  rock  of  his  elevated  rest  in  God.  In  this  spirit 
He  answers  the  father  calling  for  help,  in  order  to  put  him  on  the 
track  of  confidence :  '  If  ye  do  not  see  signs  and  astounding  miracles,1 
ye  will  not  believe!'  This  reply  has  been  thought  a  hard  saying; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  man's  trustful  coming  to  Jesus  makes 
it  appear  unreasonable.2  But  it  is  not  borne  in  mind,  that,  in 
general,  the  dispositions  of  the  persons  to  whom  Jesus  wyas  about 
to  render  aid,  required  to  be  prepared  for  a  genuine  corresponding 
reception  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  often  by  a  conversation  which  led  them 
to  self-knowledge  by  taking  a  humiliating  turn.  But  here  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  necessary  to  set  the  excited  royal  officer  in  a  right 
spiritual  relation  to  Jesus.  Had  Jesus  not  purified  his  request,  and 
had  He  hastened  immediately  with  him  over  the  mountains,  He 
would  have  made  Himself  more  intelligible  to  modern  criticism ; 
but  He  would  not  then  have  appeared  as  the  chief  of  men  divinely 
commissioned,  but  rather  as  a  submissive  retainer  of  the  nobleman. 
Therefore  the  sharp  word  of  Jesus,  which  asks  the  man  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  great  multitude  of  those  who  sought  in  the  divine 
covenant  earthly  help  and  demoniac  terror,  must  test  and  stimulate 
his  capability  of  faith.  But  now  Jesus  cannot  separate  his  faith  from 
his  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  feels  that  his  persistent  supplication  is 
an  expression  of  his  faith.  '  Sir/  he  exclaims,  '  come  down  ere  my. 
child  die  ! '  The  father's  call  for  help  evinces  how  close  he  stood  in 
spirit  to  his  suffering  son,  and  how  close  at  the  same  time  to  the 
helpful  spirit  of  Christ.  Now  Jesus  calls  to  him  in  His  impressive 
manner  :  '  Go  thy  way  !'  Probably  there  was  a  pause  here  which 
for  a  moment  sunk  the  man  into  the  abyss,  and  by  the  pain  of  denial 
and  hopelessness  made  him  ripe  for  the  highest  exertion  of  mira 
culous  power  which  he  was  to  witness.  In  his  own  thoughts  ho 
must  already  have  gone  home  unaccompanied  by  Jesus  as  a  helper. 

*  Lately  Bauer. 
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'  Go  thy  way ! '  was  said  first  of  all ;  but  then,  in  his  dejection,  the 
heavenly  words  were  heard — '  Thy  son  liveth  !' 

And  in  the  very  same  moment  in  which  this  life-ray  of  deliver 
ance  darted  into  the  father's  heart,  it  darted  to  the  heart  of  his 
distant  son.  But  how  near  this  father  was  to  his  son  in  his  internal 
relation  was  known  to  Jesus  alone. 

'  And  the  man' — the  Evangelist  writes  with  an  admiration  which 
is  felt  in  the  text — '  the  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken 
unto  him,  and  he  went  his  way.' 

And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  and  therefore  had  not  quite  reached 
Capernaum,  his  servants  met  him,  and  brought  him  the  news,  Thy  son 
liveth — he  is  restored  !  But  now  he  wished  not  merely  to  indulge 
in  the  joy  of  the  cure,  but  to  be  certain  that  he  was  indebted  for  it 
to  Jesus.1  He  therefore  inquired  of  them  the  hour  when  his  son 
began  to  amend  ;  they  answered,  '  Yesterday,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
the  fever  left  him.' 

Probably  the  nobleman  had  left  Capernaum  in  the  morning.  If 
we  assume  that  Cana  el  Jelil,  situated  in  the  north-east,  was  the  place 
to  which  he  travelled,  we  conceive  that  it  must  be  late  in  the  after 
noon  before  his  interview  with  Jesus  came  to  a  close.  But  then  he 
could  not  reach  Capernaum  on  the  same  day.  It  is  also  possible 
that  he  started  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day.  In  this  way,  at  all 
events,  De  Wette's  surprise  that  he  should  pass  a  night  on  the  road 
is  shown  to  be  without  reason.  Probably  his  servants  met  him  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 

The  hour  which  the  servants  reported  to  the  father  on  his  way 
home  as  the  joyful  crisis  of  his  son's  illness,  was  the  very  hour  in 
which  the  Lord  had  given  him  the  assurance, '  Thy  son  liveth.'  This 
circumstance  made  him  certain  that  he  had  received  the  miraculous 
aid  of  Jesus,  and  the  faith  now  developed  in  him  was  so  powerful 
that  it  communicated  itself  to  his  whole  house. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus  a  second  time,  immediately  on 
His  return  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  performed  a  miracle.2 

NOTES. 

1.  On  the  relation  of  this  narrative  to  the  history  of  the  miracu 
lous  aid  which  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  obtained,  see  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  173.  By  a  more  exact  computation  of  dates, 
it  is  proved  that  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  belongs  to  a  quite 
different  period.  To  this  must  be  added  the  other  points  of  differ 
ence  (see  Lu'cke  on  this  passage,  Commentar,  i.  626).  The  leading 
difference  is  the  great  contrast  between  the  mental  states  of  the 

1  See  Tholuck  on  the  passage,  Commentary,  p.  146. 

-  The  TrctAu'  Sfvrepov  is  not  to  be  referred  entirely  to  crijfj.f'iov,  so  that  it  must  mean 
that  this  was  the  second  miracle  performed  in  Galilee  generally,  as  Tholuck  supposes 
(p.  14'i)  ;  but  it  plainly  stands  in  relation  to  the  whole  clause,  rovro  a-rj^flov  iiroi-rjafv  o 
'Irjffovs  e\0uv,  and  has  this  meaning  :  it  was  the  second  time  that  Jesus  on  returning 
from  Judea  to  Galilee  performed  a  miracle.  Ori gen's  doubt,  that  Jesus  did  not  per 
form  that  first  miracle  011  returning  from  Judea,  is  settled,  if  \ve  bring  into  account 
the  high  probability  that  Jesus  then,  as  He  came  to  the  marriage  at  Cana,  had  stopped 
not  only  iu  Perea,  but  also  in  Judea. 
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persons  seeking  help,  especially  between  the  spiritual  physiognomies 
of  the  two  figures,  while  the  most  dazzling  likeness  of  the  narratives 
for  the  juvenile  eye  of  criticism,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  lies 
in  the  royal  dress  of  the  men.  See  Ebrard,  p.  2S0.1 

2.  By  an  argument  of  Bauer's,  in  which  he  has  almost  out 
done  himself  in  his  own  style  of  demonstration,  the  following 
result  is  obtained  in  his  Essay,  p.  83: — 'Because  arj^ela  and 
repara  are  related  negatively  to  faith,  they  lead  not  to  true  internal 
faith,  but  to  an  outward  false  faith.'  One  needs  to  be  convinced  with 
one's  own  eyes  of  the  desperate  contrivance  by  which  this  kind  of 
criticism  in  such  a  way  prolongs  its  existence.  It  is,  moreover,  false 
when  Bauer  maintains  that  Christ  uttered  so  harsh  an  expression 
respecting  faith  in  ar^ida  and  repara:  according  to  the  text,  He 
rather  rebuked  that  unbelief  which  is  first  disposed  to  turn  to  faith 
with  the  requirement  of  miracles,  and  which  on  that  account  de 
sires  to  see  the  a-tj^lov  as  much  as  possible  in  the  definite  form  of 
Tepa?.  And  that  He  rebukes  this  unbelief,  and  yet  performs  a 
miracle  in  His  own  great,  unostentatious  manner,  perhaps  invisibly, 
contains  evidently  no  contradiction.  Bauer  finds  also  that  there  is  in 
the  narrative  (of  which  the  Evangelist  must  have  taken  the  histori 
cal  materials  from  the  synoptic  Gospels)  no  contradiction,  for  here 
the  ground-idea  of  miracle  has  indeed  risen  to  the  greatest  height ; 
but  on  this  highest  stage  of  its  ascension,  on  which  the  miracle  sur 
passes  itself,  it  is  at  war  with  itself,  it  turns  over  into  its  opposite,  it 
annuls  itself.  How  far?  Because  here  the  performance  of  the 
miracle  is  believed  before  the  miracle  is  seen,  and  without  seeing  it. 
But  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  transported  into  the  scene  of  any 
Gospel  miracle  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  find  that  on  every  occasion 
faith  in  the  word  of  Jesus  precedes  the  miracle,  and  that  the  special 
miraculous  operation  is  never  seen.  The  question,  What  value  at  all 
could  miracles  have,  if  they  already  presupposed  the  same  faith  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  which  they  must  first  of  all  produce  ?  we  are  willing 
to  leave  standing  as  a  snow-mannikin  of  sophistry  in  our  path,  at  the 
risk  of  those  who  are  children  in  understanding  being  frightened  at  it. 

SECTION  XL 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  JESUS  AT  CAPERNAUM. — THE  MAN  WITH  AN  UNCLEAN 
SPIRIT  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  PETER'S  WIFE'S  MOTHER.  PETERS 
DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES.  THE  CALLING  OF  THE  FIRST  APOSTLES. 

(Matt.  iv.  12-22  ;  viii.  14-17.     Mark  i.  14-38;  iii.  9-12. 
Lukeiv.  31-43(44);  v.  1-11.) 

Jesus  had  already  proclaimed  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  the 
Gospel,  the  glad  tidings,  that  now  the  time  was  fulfilled — theking- 

1  [E\val«l  declares  for  the  identity  of  the  two  incidents,  but  in  favour  of  that 
opinion  adds  nothing  which  has  not  been  again  and  again  answered.  It  is  quite  in  his 
style  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  dictum  that  '  the  differences,  at  first  sight  signifi 
cant,  disappear  on  closer  investigation ;  and  the  essential  similarities  are  so  decided, 
that  »io  one  can  doubt  that  they  belong  to  one  event.' — (Gvschichtc  Christus,  und  seiner 
Zeit,  p.  277,  2d  ed.)— ED.] 
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dom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  at  hand.  This  announce 
ment  He  repeated  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  which  He  now 
visited  one  after  another  repeatedly,  when  He  required  of  His 
hearers  to  recognize  the  importance  and  the  demands  of  this  great 
time,  to  renew  their  minds,  and  to  receive  the  tidings  of  the  new 
kingdom  with  the  self-devoting  heroism  of  faith.  But  He  delivered 
this  announcement  to  His  people  as  a  blessed  certainty  of  His  own 
spirit,  filled  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Never  had  such  words 
been  heard,  such  sounds  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  of  love,  of  peace,  and 
of  new  life.  All  who  heard  Him  were  charmed,  if  they  were  toler 
ably  free  from  prejudice,  and  extolled  Him.  Everywhere,  at  this 
beautiful  time,  He  was  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
the  gloomy  sign  that  He  had  been  expelled  from  Nazareth  was  with 
drawn  into  the  background. 

The  joy  of  greeting  the  Chief  of  the  new  age  was  in  a  peculiar 
degree  granted  to  the  city  of  Capernaum,  which  lay  between  the 
borders  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,1  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake, 
and  formed  a  flourishing  station  on  the  line  of  traffic  between  Da 
mascus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  this  city  Jesus  took  up  His 
abode,  in  the  sense  of  making  it  the  centre  of  His  excursions  and 
journeys.  Hence  it  is  distinguished  by  the  Evangelists  as  '  His  own 
city'  (Mark  ix.  1).  Here  He  seems  generally  to  have  resided  under 
Peter's  roof.  He  had  no  house  of  His  own.-  Probably  His  own 
family  at  a  later  period  followed  Him  in  this  change  of  residence. 
The  distinction  which  was  \>y  this  event  conferred  on  Capernaum 
reminded  the  Evangelist  Matthew  of  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah 
(ix.  1,  2)  :  '  The  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gen 
tiles  ;  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light,  and  to 
them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung 
up.' 3  Matthew  with  his  profound  insight  may  possibly  oblige  those 
persons  to  acknowledge  the  Messianic  import  of  the  passages  quoted 
by  him,  who  have  no  taste  for  his  more  delicate  apprehension  of  the 
'  fulfilment '  of  the  Old  Testament  references  in  the  New  Testament. 

1  One  critic,  from  the  circumstance  that  opia  denotes  the  border-territory,  has  made 
it  a  jest,  that  the  Evangelist  has  placed  Capernaum  at  the  same  time  in  two  tribes. 
On  this  point  see  Ebrard. 

-  Mark  i.  29  ;  .Luke  v.  8.     Compare  Matt.  viii.  20. 

3  It  appears  to  me  that  it  was  not  the  intention  either  of  the  prophet  or  the  Evan 
gelist  to  mark  four  particular  districts  of  Northern  Palestine,  as  Chris.  K.  Hofmann 
(Weissay.  mid  Erf.  p.  1)4)  supposes.  For  such  specifications  the  expression  65bv 
6a\dffffT]s  would  be  little  suited.  Every  one  of  the  four  designations  too  much  coin 
cides  with  the  other  in  a  geographical  relation.  But  no  geographical  interest  has 
influence  here,  but  the  matter  is  to  designate  despised  Upper  Galilee  from  the  proud 
stand-point  of  Judea.  And  it  is  then  reproached  in  three  ways  : — First  of  all,  as  the 
land  of  the  profane  sea-way,  not  as  the  sea-way  simply;  hence  the  accusative  boov.  It 
is  evident  that  not  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  but  the  Mediterranean,  is  intended.  Then 
it  is  called  the  land — the  land  beyond  Jordan — not  according  to  the  contrast  of  the 
two  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  of  the  consecrated  valley  of  that  river  and  the  uncon- 
secrated  region  which  was  situated  beyond  it  up  the  stream.  The  hyperbole  of  the 
language  may  be  illustrated  by  a  hundred  analogies  ;  for  example,  by  Schiller's  sen 
tence  about  the  left  bank  of  the  PJiine,  '  where  German  fidelity  expires.'  The  third 
designation  makes  the  two  former  sufficiently  clear. 
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That  district  was  the  most  despised  in  the  Jewish  land — far  from 
the  visible  residence  of  the  theocracy,  in  contact  with  the  Gen 
tiles  and  mingled  with  Gentiles — it  now  became  the  theatre  of  the 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Jesus  appears  to  have  spent  about  a  week  in  Cana  and  the  neigh 
bourhood  after  He  had  been  expelled  from  Nazareth.  There  He 
made  His  last  appearance  on  a  Sabbath.  Here  we  find  Him  first 
of  all,  according  to  Luke,  in  a  synagogue.  Everywhere  His  word 
operated  powerfully  ;  so  it  was  here.  He  taught  in  the  might  of 
the  full  truth  of  the  divine  word  ;  not  like  the  scribes,  with  their 
lifeless  formulas  and  phraseology.  His  individual  word  was 
identical  with  the  essential  power  of  the  Word, — an  emanation  of 
the  Logos,  and  therefore  an  act  of  original  freshness,  creative,  trans 
forming,  wonder-working.  As  He  was  acting  with  this  power  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  suddenly  an  extraordinary  event 
occurred.  A  man  in  the  assembly  cried  aloud,  '  Let  us  alone  !  what 
have  we  to  do  with  Thee,  Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Thou  art 
come  to  destroy  us ;  1  know  Thee  who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of 
God ! '  This  raving  man  was  known :  he  was  mastered  by  the 
agency  of  an  impure  demon  ;  and  since  his  consciousness  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  demon,  he  felt  in  the  holy  agency  of 
Jesus,  with  the  most  vivid  repulsion,  an  attack  on  his  demoniacal 
condition,  and  therefore,  as  he  now  felt  himself,  an  attack  on  his  very 
existence.  The  Saviour  appeared  to  him  as  a  destroyer.  But 
Jesus  had  compassion  on  the  maniac.  He  addressed  him  impera 
tively  with  the  word  of  power,  '  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of 
him  !'  This  convulsed  the  poor  man  ;  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly ;  loud  shrill  tones  escaped  from  him ;  but  it  was  the 
final  paroxysm.  The  demoniacal  power  let  him  go ;  and  the  last 
frightful  scene,  in  which  the  demon  seemed  ready  to  destroy  him, 
inflicted  no  injury  upon  him.  Universal  astonishment  seized  the 
spectators.  The  synagogue  was  broken  up ;  the  service  was 
abruptly  closed  in  the  most  animated  expressions  of  praise.  They 
said  one  to  another,  and  the  question  runs  round,  What  is  this  ? 
Whence  has  He  this  word  of  power,  this  new  doctrine,  that  with 
authority  He  commands  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  obey  Him  ? 
The  fame  of  this  miracle  spread  through  all  Galilee. 

From  the  synagogue,  His  disciples — most  probably  the  four, 
Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John — accompanied  Him  to  the  house 
which  belonged  to  Simon  and  Andrew  (Mark  i.  29).  Simon /was 
already  married,  as  we  learn  from  this  history ;  and  it  is  a  remai'\able 
fact,  that  we  are  distinctly  informed  respecting  this  chief  of  the 
apostles,  that  his  married  state  continued  during  his  apostolic 
ministry  (1  Cor.  ix.  5).  Peter's  mother-in-law  lay  ill  in  bed  of  '  a 
great  fever.'1  From  this  circumstance  we  infer  that  Jesus^now 

1  [Alforcl  thinks  this  expression  is  used  by  Luke  as  a  physician,  to  distinguish  the 
kind  of  fever.  Would  the  article  uot  be  necessary  iu  this  case  I  And  haa  it  been 
sufficiently  considered,  that  not  the  physician,  but  the  uslieriuau,  was  the  original 
reporter  of  the  case  / — ED.] 
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for  the  first  time  entered  into  Simon's  house— not  earlier,  or 
He  would  have  cured  her.  But  they  inform  Him  at  once  of  her 
illness.  He  went  in,  stood  over  her,  and  uttered  the  curative, 
menacing  words  which  thrilled  through  her  life,  as  if  He  would 
have  rebuked  an  evil  demon  in  the  fever  (eVe-n/^o-e  ry  jrvpeTM, 
Luke  iv.  39).  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  she  rose  up,  and  was 
so  free  from  fever,  so  well,  that  she  could  at  once  minister  to  Him 
as  her  guest.  The  day  was  a  festival  for  Simon's  house.  The  family 
felt  that  there  was  not  a  house  in  Capernaum  so  highly  favoured  and 
honoured  as  their  own,  and  she  who  was  restored  to  health  at  once 
proceeded  to  prepare  a  festive  entertainment  for  the  holy  guests  who 
had  brought  such  a  blessing  on  herself  and  the  family. 

On  that  day  Capernaum  was  in  a  state  of  wonderful  excitement. 
When  the  evening  came,  and  the  sun  was  setting,1  they  brought 
many  sick  and  demoniac  persons  to  Jesus,  sufferers,  in  short,  of 
whatever  kind  ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the  throng  of  sufferers,  and 
those  who  accompanied  or  carried  them,  or  those  who  were  spectators, 
the  whole  city  was  gathered  before  the  door  (Mark  i.  33).  Jesus 
healed  the  sick  one  after  another,  since  He  laid  His  hands  on  every 
one  of  them.  But  many  exciting  scenes  occurred  among  the 
demoniacs  whom  He  cured.  They  agreed  in  a  psychical  intensify 
ing  of  their  power  of  foreboding,  in  which  the  universally  spread 
expectation  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  became  a  certainty ;  and 
so,  amidst  the  furious  paroxysms  that  attended  their  restoration, 
they  cried  out  and  addressed  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  the 
Lord  would  not  win  the  acknowledgment  of  His  people  by  such  signs 
and  witnesses.  He  who  only  by  compulsion,  or  rather  out  of  con 
descension  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jews,  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  John,2  could  not  support  His  cause  on  the  testimonies  of  so 
morbid  and  spectral  and  bedimmed  a  sphere  of  life.  He  threatened 
them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  speak. 

On  that  evening  the  distresses  of  the  city  of  Capernaum  weighed 
Him  down  like  a  heavy  burden.  In  the  representation  of  this 
extraordinary  scene,  the  Evangelist  Matthew  is  rightly  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
sicknesses'  (Isa.  liii.  4,  5).3 

A  great  day  of  festivity  and  of  labour  had  thus  been  passed  by  the 

1  Not  in   order  to  avoid  the  sun's  heat  were  they  brought  so  late,  for  it  was  the 
winter  season.     It  was  perhaps  a  determination  of  a  delicate  feeling,  that  for  a  public 
exposure   of  humiliating  infirmities  of  all  kinds  the  dusk  was  chosen.     It  may  be 
added,  that  towards  evening  that  commotion  reached  its  highest  point.     [The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  note  of  time  is  given  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  was  now 
past.     The  Greek  interpreter  in  Cramer's   Catena  (Mark  i.  32)  says,  '  They  let  the 
Sabbath  be  past,  because  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath.'  Lightfoot 
(on  Matt.  viii.  16)  says,  '  They  took  care  of  the  canonical  hour  of  the  nation.'    Ewald 
(292)  adds  to  this,  that  it  was  the  cool  of  the  day. — ED.] 

2  John  v.  34. 

s  See  Olshausen's  Commentary,  i.  255.  To  speak,  with  Olshausen,  of  a  spiritual 
exhaustion  of  Christ,  might  be  hazardous,  if  he  did  not  mean  a  psychical  exhaustion. 
Von  Ammon  could  not  find  in  this  instance  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  that 
prophetical  passage,  because  he  had  no  perception  of  the  deep-lying  relation  between 
spiritual,  psychical,  and  corporeal  sicknesses. 
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Lord,1 — a  long  day  of  victory  in  His  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
sin  and  death ;  and  His  life  was  put  in  the  greatest  commotion. 
With  such  emotions  of  triumph  He  gladly  hastened  into  solitude  ; 
for  it  was  not  beneficial  to  the  people  to  continue  in  a  state  of  such 
violent  excitement ;  and  for  Himself,  it  was  a  necessity  to  refresh 
Himself  in  solitude,  deep  in  the  heaven  of  prayer,  in  communion 
with  His  Father.  So  the  Spirit  impelled  Him  early  the  next  morn 
ing,  when  the  day  had  scarcely  dawned  (irpwl,  evvvypv  \iai>,.Mark  i. 
35  ;  <y€vofjLevr]<;  Se  ?;/ze'pa?,  Luke  iv.  42),  to  retire  into  a  desert  place. 
But  with  the  earliest  morning  the  throng  of  persons  seeking  for  help 
and  healing  again  assembled  before  Simon's  house.  Jesus  was  away, 
but  Simon  was  pressed,  and  had  to  seek  Him  out.  In  this  errand,  it 
seems,  not  only  the  household  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  but  also  per 
sons  belonging  to  the  crowd,  joined  him;  and  when  they  found  Jesus, 
the  disciples  declared  to  Him  that  He  was  anxiously  sought  by  all, 
while  the  rest  entreated  Him  that  He  would  not  leave  the  city. 
Thus  the  citizens  at  Capernaum  acted  the  opposite  part  to  the  men 
of  Nazareth.  The  latter  had  thrust  Him  out ;  the  former  wished 
to  detain  Him,  and,  if  possible,  to  confine  Him  to  a  constant  resi 
dence  with  them.  They  probably  made  very  urgent  appeals,  but 
Jesus  would  not  be  fettered  by  them.  '  I  must  preach  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  other  cities  also,'  He  declared,  'for  therefore  am  I  sent ;  ' 
and  turning  to  the  disciples,  He  said, '  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns.' 
But  before  He  took  His  departure,  which  the  Evangelists  have 
already  mentioned  in  general  (Mark  i.  39  ;  Luke  iv.  44),  Jesus  ful 
filled  the  wish  of  those  who  had  sought  Him  out,  in  order  once  more 
to  grant  the  blessing  of  His  presence  to  the  expectant  multitude. 

The  Lord  directed  His  course  to  the  sea-shore,  probably  in  order 
to  secure  freedom  to  His  movements.  Then  the  people  crowded  round 
Him  greatly,  in  their  longing  to  hear  the  word  of  God  from  His  lips 
( Luke  v.  1).  He  was  still  surrounded  by  the  first  most  moveable  and 
susceptible  hearers  ;  and,  as  suited  such  an  audience,  He  preached 
first  of  all  in  the  most  general  sense  the  Gospel  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  jubilee,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  a  true  change  of  rnind,2  the  fundamental  condition  of 
entrance  into  His  kingdom.  But  His  labours  in  teaching  were 
interrupted  by  the  over-pressure  of  those  who  were  themselves 
afflicted  with  diseases,  or  who  carpied  the  sick.  The  Evangelist 
Mark  gives  us  a  very  graphic  representation  of  this  over-pressure  in 
a  passage  which  doubtless  belongs  to  this  period  (iiu  9-12).  Since 
the  sufferers  in  the  crowd  had  an  interest  in  being  close  to  the  Lord, 
in  order  to  make  known  their  sufferings,  or  secretly  to  touch  Him,  so 
an  involuntary  pressing  movement  of  tlie  whole  circle  of  living 

1  [Ewald  (Ctiristua,  290)  says,  'This  day's  work  serves  as  a  specimen  of  His  daily 
activity  during  this  whole  period.'  So  Ellicott,  p.  166  :  '  Such  a  picture  does  it  give 
us  of  the  actual  nature  and  amount  [of  His  merciful  activities],  that  we  may  well 
conceive  that  the  single  day,  with  all  its  quickly  succeeding  events,  has  been  thus 
minutely  portrayed  to  show  us  what  our  Redeemer's  ministerial  life  really  was,  and 
to  justify,  if  need  be,  the  noble  hyperbole  of  the  beloved  apostle,'  &c. — ED.] 

•  Merdcota. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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beings  that  surrounded  Him,  towards  Him  as  the  centre,  took  place; 
and  in  this  way  His  discourse  was  subject  to  perpetual  interruptions 
by  the  multitude.    Hence  the  Lord  was  obliged  to  restore  the  equi 
poise  between  His  working  of  miracles  and  His  teaching,  and  to 
secure  the  delivery  of  His  discourse,  by  taking  refuge  on  the  water. 
As  the  throng  was  constantly  increasing,  and  with  it  that  popular 
excitement  was  created  which  He  always  shunned,  becau.se  it  ever 
tended  to  a  chiliastic  vertigo,  He  looked  out  for  the  two  ships  of  His 
friends,  which  lay  there  on  the  shore.     But  as  soon  as  they  per 
ceived  that  He  wished  to  get  into  a  vessel  with  them,  they  bethought 
themselves  that  they  might  again  follow  their  vocation  as  fishermen 
to  which  they  originally  belonged  :  they  quickly  cleaned  their  nets 
in  order  to  cast  them  into  the  sea.    The  Evangelists  have  designedly 
brought  forward  this  circumstance.    We  see  how  these  disciples  are 
still  zealously  occupied  with  their  earthly  calling  ;  how  they  did  not 
yet  imagine  that  soon  they  must  decidedly  give  it  up,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Jesus.     But  Jesus 
desired  Simon,  into  whose  vessel  He  had  entered,  to  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  shore,  that  He  might  be  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
land.     And  now  He  turned  again  to  the  people,  who  were  detained 
on  the  shore  by  His  spiritual  power,  as  He  was  detained  by  the 
intense  longing  of  the  people  after  His  word.     The  expectation  of 
the  fishermen  therefore,  who  already  had  taken  their  nets  in  hand, 
is  frustrated  by  this  direction  of  Christ's  spirit,  in  a  similar  manner 
as  at  Jacob's  well,  when  '  they  prayed  Him,  saying,  Master,  eat.' 
Seated  in  the  ship,  the  Lord  speaks  once  more  to  His  hearers,  before 
He  leaves  them,  of  the  great  kingdom  of  salvation  which  had  begun. 
In  this  style  of  preaching  we  feel  the  entire  living  freshness  of  a 
heart  overflowing  with  compassionate  love  to  men.     But  Jesus  also 
does  justice  to  His  disciples  ;  they  must  provide  for  their  families. 
He  therefore  commands  Peter  to  launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  to 
let  down  his  net  for  a  draught.     The  disciple  had  just  then  no 
great  expectations  of  success.       '  Master,'  he  exclaims,  '  we  have 
toiled  all  the  night  and  have  taken  nothing ;  but  at  Thy  word  I 
will  let  down  the  net.'     We  perceive  here  a  secret  trouble  in  the 
disciple.     After  a  beautiful  day  for  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he  had 
passed  an  unfortunate  night.     His  desire  to  improve  the  toil  of  the 
night  for  the  concerns  of  his  family  was  defeated,  and  defeated  when 
the  glory  of  the  preceding  day  had  promised  a  richer  success  than 
usual.      Yet  now,  at  the  encouraging  words  of  Christ  his  spirits 
revive.      So  he  throws  out  the  net  with  confidence,  and  soon  it 
swarms  with  fish ;  it  threatens  to  break  when  they  would  draw  it 
back  again.      They  beckon  to  their  partners  in  the  other  ship, 
probably  that  of  James  and  John,  and  to  their  servants  (ver.  10)  ; 
and  these  come  and  help  them  to  make  sure  of  their  draught.    And 
so  abundant  is  the  draught  that  the  two  ships  are  filled  with  it,  so 
that  they  began  to  sink.     At  this  transaction  Peter  is  overpowered, 
and  he  falls  on  his  knees  before  Jesus,  exclaiming,  '  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord !'     This  draught  had  tilled  him 
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and  all  his  companions  with  astonishment  and  affright.  Peter 
understands  fishing  better  than  the  theological  critic  who  cannot 
understand  the  reason  of  his  excitement.1  He  sees  something  greater 
in  this  event  than  in  the  miraculous  cures  of  which  he  had  been 
previously  a  witness.  For  it  allows  him  to  look  all  at  once  from  the 
land  of  toil  and  trouble  through  wide-opened  gates  into  the  para 
dise  of  a  perfect  superabundance.  How  rich  is  he  suddenly,  and  how 
would  it  be  if  Jesus  remained  near  him  with  this  assistance  !  This 
thought  thrills  him;  but  while  it  thrills  him,  he  is  in  dread,  and 
feels  most  keenly  that  such  miraculous  success  cannot  thrive  with 
him.2  This  is  expressed  in  his  petition  ;  the  most  glorious  feeling 
in  the  most  unsuitable  words :  '  Lord  !  depart  from  me  ! '  The 
divine  glory  of  Christ  so  deeply  humbles  him,  that  the  whole  feeling 
of  his  sinfulness  was  aroused  in  him  ;  and  his  prosperity  in  temporal 
things  so  overwhelmed  and  ashamed  him,  that  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  thought  of  its  constant  enjoyment.  Christ  grants  the  extra 
ordinary  petition,  not  according  to  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  it. 
He  had  wished  to  provide  for  the  families  of  His  friends  richly  for 
a  longer  time,  for  they  were  now  to  draw  with  Him.  '  Fear  not,' 
was  the  consoling  word  ;  '  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.' 
Thus,  then,  they  still  wash  and  mend  their  nets.  As  soon  as  it  is 
said,  Aboard  !  they  thought  only  of  the  fishing,  and  threw  their  nets 
into  the  sea.  Henceforth  they  must  throw  their  net  into  humanity. 
The  friends  now  know  that  they  can  altogether  trust  their  Lord 
with  their  temporal  and  earthly  wants.  They  feel  that  they  and 
theirs  are  safely  provided  for  in  His  service.  And  how  great  is  His 
promise,  that  they  should  draw  men  in  such  miraculous  draughts 
out  of  the  sea  of  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  they  had 
now  made  a  miraculous  draught  in  their  old  calling  of  fishermen  ! 
A  greater  calling  He  could  not  give  them.  They  recognise  it  as 
such  ;  and  forthwith  they  are  resolved ;  they  bring  their  ships  to 
land,  forsake  all,  and  follow  Him. 

It  would  probably  make  a  great  sensation  in  Capernaum,  when 
these  young  men  so  suddenly  gave  up  their  employment,  to  which 
they  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  devoted,  though  it  was  still  not  for 
bidden  them  occasionally  to  resume  their  old  avocation.  It  was 
known  how  painful  such  a  sacrifice  was  to  an  Israelite.  It  was 
known  that  these  men  had  just  been  mending  their  nets.  And  now 
they  suddenly  leave  everything,  in  order  to  go  with  Jesus  through 

1  Schleiermacher,  Lukas,  71. 

*  Von  Ammon  shows  himself  quite  unable  to  enter  into  the  disposition  of  the  noble 
and  pious  fisherman.  On  the  exclamation  of  Peter  he  has  much  that  is  thoroughly 
beside  the  point  (p.  378).  [Ewald  does  not  show  his  usual  profound  spiritual  sagacity 
when  he  says  that  the  sinner  is  overwhelmed  in  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  '  because 
he  fears  that  the  same  power  which  now  unexpectedly  blesses  him,  may,  if  he  should 
(perhaps  unwittingly)  sin  against  it,  as  unexpectedly  destroy  him'  (L'hristug,  288). 
Riggenbach  (  Vorltsunyen  iiber  das  Lebcn,  &c.,  351)  follows  the  author  almost  verbally, 
yet  with  spirit,  and  with  one  or  two  good  additions.  He  interprets  the  words  as  the 
words  of  the  fervid  Peter,  whose  utterance  oversteps  his  real  desire.  The  comparison 
of  his  request  with  that  of  the  Gadareue  demoniac,  verbally  agreeing,  but  really  so 
different,  is  useful. — ED.] 
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the  land.  The  astonishment  at  the  power  of  Jesus  which  effected 
this  change,  is  reflected  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  the  four 
first  apostolic  disciples,  as  we  find  it  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Es 
pecially  might  Matthew,  although  probably  already  moved  by  the 
appearance  of  Jesus,  be  struck  even  then  with  the  marvellousness  of 
this  total  change  of  life,  since  a  less  noble  calling,  that  of  a  publican, 
fettered  himself.  Thus  in  him  and  others  this  history,  in  all  its 
peculiarity,  has  been  distinctly  stamped  for  evangelical  tradition  as 
a  peculiar  history.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  had  now  for  the  first  time  found 
those  men  on  the  beach,  and  as  if  one  word  from  Him  sufficed,  with 
an  almighty  irresistible  power,  to  make  them  become  His  followers. 
And,  in  truth,  this  history  presents  in  a  new  light  the  relation 
of  Jesus  to  these  disciples,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  their  giving 
up  their  old  calling,  and  next,  as  they  were  now  called  by  Christ  to 
become  changed  into  the  first  fishers  of  men,  or  apostles. 

NOTES. 

1.  That  the  history  narrated  in  Luke  v.  1,  £c.,  is  identical  with 
that  reported  in  Matt.  iv.  18,  &c.,  and  in  Mark  i.  16,  Ebrard  proves 
(p.  234?)  briefly  and  conclusively  by  the  simple  remark,  that  in  both 
narratives  the  subject-matter  is,  how  Jesus  induced  these  disciples  to 
give  up  their  vocation  as  fishermen,  and  how  they  could  not  give  up 
a  second  time  their  employment,  after  they  had  already  given  it  up. 
The  same  theologian  has  proved  (p.  23G)  in  a  masterly  manner, 
that  the  history  narrated  in  John  i.  41,  &c.,  does  not  exclude  the 
calling  of  the  four  disciples  at  the  sea-side. 

2.  As  to  the  situation  of  Capernaum,  see  Tholuck,  Exposition  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  J\fount,  p.  54.     Robinson  combines  the  various 
notices  of  the  Evangelists  on  the  landing-place  of  the  Lord,  on  that 
return,  when  He  walked  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  34  ;  Mark  vi.  45,  53 ; 
John  vi.  17),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Capernaum  was 
situated  in  a  tract  on  the  western  coast  of  the  lake,  called  the  land 
of  Gennesareth,  and  that  Bethsaida,  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum, 
was  probably  in  the  same  tract.    This  district,  from  which  the  lake 
must  naturally  have  taken  its  name,  Robinson  finds,  according  to 
Josephus,  DC  Bcllo  Jud.  iii.  10,  §  8,  and  other  notices  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Talmud,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  extending 
along  the  shore,  from  el-Mejdel  on  the  south,  to  Khan  Minyeh  on 
the  north  (Biblical  Researches)  ii.  404).     According  to  Josephus, 
this  district  was  well  watered,  particularly  by  a  fountain  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Capharnaum.     '  Josephus  here  mentions  no  town  of 
this  name,'  says  Robinson,  '  but  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that 
the  name  as  applied  to  the  fountain  could  have  come  only  from  the 
town,  which  of  course  must  have  been  situated  at  no  great  distance.' 
Capernaum,  Dlftt    ~)M,  means,  as  Winer    remarks,  according   to 
Hesychius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  vicus  consolationis,  village  of  con 
solation;  perhaps  better.  Nakums  village,  but  not  Beautiful  vil 
lage,  as  has  been  also  conjectured.     In  relation  to  the  mental  and 
religious  character  of  Capernaum,  a  remark  of  Von  Ammon  may 
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here  be  quoted,  that  the  place  was  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  in  Jewish  writings  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  free-thinkers  and 
heretics.  It  would  have  been  a  striking  contrast,  if  at  that  time 
Tiberias  in  the  esteem  of  the  Jews  had  been  regarded  as  a  peculiarly 
holyt  place,  as  was  the  case  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


SECTION    XII. 

THE  FIRST  JOURNEY   OF  JESUS   FROM   CAPERNAUM   THROUGH   GALILEE. 
THE   SERMONS   ON   THE   MOUNT.      THE   HEALING   OF   THE   LEPER. 

(Matt,  iv.  23-viii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  31-45,  iii.  12,  13;  Luke  v.  12-16, 

vi.  12-49.) 

With  His  four  companions,  Jesus  travelled  from  Capernaum 
through  Galilee,  hastening  from  place  to  place,  from  one  synagogue 
to  another.  Everywhere  He  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  had  commenced :  and  He  proved  the  great  an 
nouncement  by  His  deeds  ;  for  He  healed  the  sick,  and  removed 
every  infirmity  and  disorder  of  the  people  which  met  Him  in  His 
progress.  On  the  bright  path  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  every  form  ot 
suffering  which  encountered  Him  vanished  like  a  dissolving  view. 
He  became  highly  celebrated.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide 
through  all  Syria  at  this  time,  in  the  first  outburst  of  joy  on. 
account  of  the  great  salvation.  A  general  impulse  was  diffused 
abroad,  to  bring  the  sick  to  Jesus,  as  if  everything  diseased  had 
been  tracked  and  hunted  out  for  the  purpose.  But  especially  He 
healed  '  many  that  were  possessed,  and  those  which  were  lunatic, 
and  those  which  had  the  palsy.'  But  He  had  not  merely  to  do  with 
crowds  streaming  to  and  fro,  but  many  groups  of  travellers  followed 
Him,  His  Galilean  adherents  especially,  but  also  those  who  were 
well  affected  towards  Him  in  Decapolis,  in  Jerusalem,  and  Judea 
generally,  as  well  as  Perea. 

The  Evangelists  have  not  given  us  many  particulars  of  this 
journey,  but  only  three  facts  of  importance  :  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  sermon  on  the  mountain-plain,  and  the  healing  of  a 
leper.  As  to  the  two  sermons,  it  is  in  the  first  place  doubtful 
whether  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another,'  or  identical, 
and  only  differing  in  the  manner  of  being  reported :  in  the  former 
case,  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  period  of  Christ's  ministry  or 
not ;  and  lastly,  for  what  reason,  if  they  belong  to  one  time,  they 
belong  to  this  place  according  to  Matthew,  and  not  to  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  the  year  782,  in  which  Luke  seems  to  place  them. 

In  our  times  the  two  discourses  have  been  generally  considered 
as  identical,  that  is,  as  two  different  evangelical  reports  of  one  and 
the  same  discourse  of  Jesus  ; l  so  that,  by  some  Matthew's  report,2 
by  others  that  of  Luke,3  has  been  held  as  the  least  authentic  ;  by  a 
third  class,  no  great  authenticity  has  been  ascribed  to  either.4  It 

1  See  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  1  (Clark's  Tr.,  1860). 
1  Olshausen,  i.  181.  *  Tholuck,  17.  *  Strauss,  i.  614. 
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certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  discourses 
in  the  leading  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  wo  may  bo  induced  to 
believe  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  discourse,  only 
differently  reported.  Truly  the  fundamental  thought  of  both  is  the 
•same  :  the  representation  of  the  exaltation  of  the  depressed  and  the 
humble,  and  the  depression  of  those  who  are  falsely  exalted,  the 
self-exalted, — which  begins  with  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  similarity 
appears  most  strikingly  as  to  form  in  the  beatitudes.  But  in  all 
of  them  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
set  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelists,  unless  the  right  can  be 
established  generally  to  ascribe  to  them  a  faded,  '  washy '  (verwa- 
schene)  representation  of  the  Lord's  evangelical  ministry.  The 
number  of  the  beatitudes  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  discourses, 
and  the  construction  of  single  sentences  is  different.  The  Evan 
gelist  Luke  presents  a  contrast  to  the  beatitudes  in  a  parallel 
series  of  woes.  The  contrast  is,  indeed,  found  in  Matthew  as  to 
the  substance,  in  the  delineation  of  pharisaical  righteousness  and 
its  consequences,  but  the  form  in  Luke  is  totally  different.  Add  to 
this  the  difference  of  the  locality  and  of  the  auditory  svhich.  the 
Evangelists  state  for  each  discourse.  According  to  the  Evangelist 
Matthew,  Jesus  delivered  His  discourse  seated  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  ;  according  to  Luke,  He  came  to  a.  level  place  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people.  There,  He,  at  the 
sight  of  the  multitude  of  people,  withdrew  to  the  circle  of  His  dis 
ciples  ; l  here,  He  came  down  with  His  disciples  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  places  Himself  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  in 
order  to  speak  to  them.  Thus,  therefore,  we  have  evidently  two 
different  addresses  or  discourses,  which  are  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  before  us  ;  and  before  we  turn  to  the  hypothesis  of  '  faded 
representations/  we  have  first  of  all  to  try  our  good  fortune  on  the 
method  of  estimating  the  most  living  peculiarities  of  the  Gospels. 
13ut  here  the  two  discourses  immediately  appear  to  us  as  highly 
characteristic.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (properly  so  called) 
manifests  throughout  the  character  of  a  discourse  such  as  Christ 
\vould  not  deliver  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  This  remark  applies 
particularly  to  the  delineation  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  and 
their  righteousness,  and  to  the  description  of  the  striking  contrast 
between  His  doctrine  and  theirs.  He  could  not  have  yet  spoken 
in  this  manner  to  the  Jewish  people  in  general,  without  endanger 
ing  His  work  to  the  utmost  by  a  disregard  of  consequences.  Arid 
if  in  this  discourse  we  also  admit  that  the  Evangelist  might  give 
some  particular  passages  in  a  different  connection  than  they  stood 
in  the  original,  and  have  inserted  some  others,  yet  the  discourse,  in 
its  whole  structure,  has  too  original  and  harmonious  a  character 
for  us  to  ascribe  it  in  essentials  to  the  Evangelist.2  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  appears  to  us,  consequently,  as  a  discourse  of  Christ 
which  has  throughout  an  esoteric,  confidential  character.  But  in 

1  This  is,  at  all  events,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  Matt.  v.  1 .     Compare  Weisse, 
ii.  27.  2  Tholuck,  17. 
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this  character  it  corresponds  entirely  to  the  account  of  the  Evan 
gelist  repeating  its  origin,  according  to  which  the  Lord  delivered 
it  to  His  disciples  in  the  mountain  solitude,  withdrawn  from  the 
people ;  though  the  Evangelist,  by  the  inexact  observation  at  the 
close,  that  the  people  were  '  astonished  at  His  teaching,'  which  is 
only  to  be  referred  to  the  second  mountain  discourse  of  Christ,  has 
in  some  measure  weakened  that  more  exact  statement.  In  the 
ISermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord  exhibited  to  His  confidential  dis 
ciples  the  leading  doctrines  and  characteristics  of  His  kingdom,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  and  religion  of  its  opponents.  But  by 
the  disciples  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  only  the  four 
already  distinctly  called,  but  rather  the  circle  of  His  confidential 
adherents  generally.  Even  a  Matthew  might  properly  find  himself 
among  them,  though  his  calling  to  the  apostleship  did  not  take 
place  till  a  later  period.  While  this  discourse  has  a  marked  esoteric 
character,  on  the  contrary  the  discourse  in  Luke  is  throughout 
popular  in  its  concrete  vivacity,  symbolic  phraseology,  and  con 
ciseness  ;  it  has  altogether  an  exoteric  character,  and  so  it  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  connection  which  the  Evangelist  Luke  has  given 
to  it.  Christ  delivers  this  discourse  standing  among  the  multitude, 
though  His  e}re  rests  with  a  blessing  on  His  disciples,  who  form  the 
choicest  part  of  the  audience. 

If  we  now  propose  the  question,  in  what  relation  the  two  dis 
courses  stand  to  one  another  as  to  the  time  of  their  delivery,  from 
various  indications  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  discourse 
to  the  people  (  Volksprcdigt)  was  delivered  immediately  after  that 
to  the  disciples  (Gemeindepredigf).  First  of  all,  in  reference  to 
the  order  of  time,  we  may  be  guided  by  the  history  of  the  centurion 
at  Capernaum.  As  this  in  Matthew  follows  close  upon  the  dis 
course  to  the  disciples,  so  in  Luke  it  follows  close  upon  the  dis 
course  to  the  people.  Thus  the  two  discourses  are  brought  very 
near  one  another  ;  they  occur  within  the  same  time  of  one  journey 
of  Jesus  through  Galilee.  Let  us  now  add  to  this,  that  a  multi 
tude  of  people  stand  waiting  below  the  mountain  while  Jesus 
delivers  His  first  sermon  to  His  disciples,  and  that  when  He  has 
come  down  from  the  mountain  with  His  disciples,  He  delivers  the 
latter  sermon  to  the  people  ;  and  if  we  thus  account  for  the  material 
resemblance  of  the  two  discourses,  we  gain  in  this  way  a  perspicuous, 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question.  We  see  how  Christ, 
first  of  all,  in  the  mountain  solitude  initiates  His  confidential  dis 
ciples  into  the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom,  and  then,  on  His  return 
to  the  people,  propounds  the  same  doctrine  in  its  leading  features, 
but  in  a  form  more  suited  to  the  popular  apprehension.1 

We  must  now  examine  to  which  of  the  Evangelists  the  prefer 
ence  is  to  be  given  in  reference  to  determining  the  time.  In  this 
respect  Matthew  furnishes  important  elements  for  determining  the 
question.  First  of  all,  we  take  into  account  that  the  longer  dis 
course  so  shortly  preceded  his  own  calling.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 

1   \Ve  return,  on  good  grounds,  to  the  hypothesis  of  Augustin  (see  Tholuck,  p.  1). 
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that  he  would  have  placed  the  great  events  which  occurred  so  close 
to  that  calling  in  a  chronologically  false  position.  Add  to  this, 
the  contents  of  the  second  discourse  presuppose  a  circle  of  hearers 
for  the  most  part  wholly  susceptible ;  a  larger  than  which  Jesus 
rarely  had  in  His  second  official  summer.  But  the  most  signifi 
cant  circumstance  is,  that  the  contents  of  the  discourse  in  both 
forms  very  distinctly  refer  back  to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  first 
announcement  of  salvation  made  by  Jesus,  namely,  to  the  thought 
that  the  great,  real  jubilee  year  of  God  had  commenced. 

If  we  would  thoroughly  apprehend  the  import  of  the  twofold  dis 
course,  we  must  set  out  from  its  relation  to  the  jubilee  year  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Old  Covenant.1 

The  law  speaks  respecting  the  year  of  jubilee  as  a  deeply  typical 
determination  of  the  eternal  ideal  divine  law  which  is  to  overrule 
the  historical  relations  of  earthly  social  rights,  including  those  of 
person  and  property.  In  it  is  plainly  reflected  the  correct  relation 
of  God's  proprietorship  and  that  of  the  holy  national  community, 
founded  and  invested  by  God,  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  individual, 
and  the  personal  right  of  the  individual  in  contrast  to  the  relations 
or  duties  of  servitude. 

The  year  of  jubilee  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  holy  community  ; 
hence  it  was  founded  on  the  sabbatical  year  which  brought  about  a 
great  Sabbath2  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  also  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community.  The  land  was  to  be  once  every  seven  years  free 
from  the  discipline  and  coercion  of  cultivation ;  it  was  not,  as  com 
monly,  to  be  sown  and  cleared  by  reaping,  but  to  produce  freely 
whatever  it  carried  in  its  bosom  as  its  own  genius  pleased.  It  was 
to  be  quite  as  free  from  the  checks  on  its  own  luxuriance  which  the 
self-interest  of  the  possessor  might  commonly  impose,  and  to  pour 
forth  its  abundance  as  a  pure  divine  property,  and  be  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all,  masters  and  servants,  Jews  and  strangers,  man  and 
beast.  Every  seven  years,  therefore,  the  splendour  of  a  theocratic 
Arcadia,  of  a  glorified  paradisaical  world,  Avas  to  shine  forth  in  the 
Holy  Land.  But  by  this  rest  (or  Sabbath)  the  principle  Avas  expressed, 
that  the  ground  and  soil  of  the  earth  must  ever  be  a  middle  pro 
perty  between  common  property  and  private  possession  ;  that  it  could 
never  become  absolute  common  property,  Church,  State,  or  com 
munal  property,  but  also  never  absolute  private  property.  So,  then,  in 
the  seventh  year  the  claim  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  the 
poor  in  it,  also  of  foreigners,  and  even  of  the  beasts  within  their 
range,  to  the  free  abundance  of  the  land,  AA7as  celebrated.  But  as 
nature  in  seA'en  years  completed  its  cycle  through  toil  to  rest,  so  the 
holy  national  community  completed  its  cycle  in  seven  times  seven 
years.  For  society  is  nature  multiplied  by  itself — nature  elaborat 
ing,  spiritualizing  itself.  The  fiftieth  year  (not  the  nine-aml- 
fortieth)  must  therefore  be  the  sabbatical  year  of  the  congregation 

1  Lev.  xxv.  5  ;  Deut.  xv.  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  2. 

2  p/13,'^  /13.'^.     Every  seventh  year  was  to  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  land. 
Lev.  xxv.  i. 
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of  Jehovah,  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  trumpet-year.  Its  beginning 
was  to  be  signalized  by  the  great  feast  of  atonement  ;  therefore,  from 
the  remission  of  debt  before  God  must  proceed  the  remission  of 
debts  in  society.  The  opening  of  this  great  festival  was  to  be 
announced  by  trumpets  ;  and  from  this  custom  its  name  is  ex 
plained.1  In  this  year,  every  inheritance  which  an  Israelite  had  sold 
from  necessity  reverted  again  to  him,  and  upon  this  reversion  the 
purchase-money  was  to  be  calculated.2  Also,  the  servitude  into 
which  the  Israelite,  by  his  poverty,  had  been  subjected  to  his 
brother,  a  wealthier  Israelite,  was  to  cease  with  this  year  ;  3  it  could 
never  amount  to  slavery.  Thus  with  the  year  of  jubilee  the  bonds 
man  became  free,  and  he  who  had  lost  his  inheritance  regained  it. 
The  ideal  fundamental  relations  of  the  holy  nation,  in  which  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God  was  reflected,  sprang  out  of  the  complica 
tions  and  privations  of  a  severe  reality,  and  the  community  rested 
from  its  own  hardships  as  the  holy  congregation  of  the  rich  and 
equally  portioned  heirs  and  heiresses  of  Jehovah.4 

Thus  the  Divine  Spirit  in  Israel  had  withdrawn  the  three  most 
essential  goods  of  life  from  the  will,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  the  right  of  prescription  and  perpetual 
exchange  —  the  produce  of  the  field,  the  holy  soil  of  the  land,  and  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  individual.  These  goods  were  reserved  for 
the  Lord,  and  hence  must  always  revert  to  the  holy  congregation  of 
God.  From  the  right  of  goods,  a  twofold  right  of  eternal  possession 
was  distinguished,  both  downwards  and  upwards. 

There  was,  upwards,  an  eternal  divine  possession,  or  possession  of 
the  holy  community,  which  could  not  become  the  possession  of 
individuals.  To  this  belonged  the  fields  of  the  Levites  (Lev.  xxv. 
34).  But  there  was  also,  downwards,  a  perpetual  private  possession, 


It  lias  this  name  from  the  rams'  horns  by  which  it  was  an 

nounced.'  —  Winer,  R.  W.  B.,  art.  Jubdjalir.  The  year  of  jubilee  would  accordingly 
be  designated  the  year  of  trumpets.  But  if,  according  to  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew 

expositors  (see  Gesenius,  Lexicon),  the  word  7^1  '  is  interpreted  a  ram,  hence  rams' 

horns,  trumpets  made  of  rams'  horns,  the  choice  of  these  horns,  would  mark  a  return 
to  the  poetic,  glorified  state  of  nature.  The  jubilee  horn  was  the  festive  horn  of  the 
theocratic  Arcadia,  and  to  be  regarded  in  a  distinct  relation  to  similar  institutions 
which  have  for  their  basis  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  festal  nature-life,  particularly  tho 
feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Nazarite's  vow. 

2  '  The  voluntary  seller  of  his  estate  certainly  could  gain  nothing  by  that  appoint 
ment,  since,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (and  the  right  of 
reselling),  the  real  purchase-price  was  reduced,  and  literally  would  only  be  turned 
into  a  rent.'  —  Winer. 

3  The  legal  time  of  service  of  a  Hebrew  slave  was  six  years.     He  became,  there 
fore,  free  in  the  seventh  year,  according  to  Exod.  xxi.  2,  unless  the  exception  in  ver.  5 
should  occur.     The  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release  (Deut.  xv.),  is  not  to  be  iden 
tified  with  the  sabbatical  year  of  the  land.     The  latter  was  a  universal  fixed  period, 
contemporaneous  for  all  the  people  ;  the  year  of  release,  on  the  contrary,  dated  from 
the  time  when  a  Hebrew  became  the  bondsman  of  another.     He  must,  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  serve  six  years.     But  when  the  year  of  jubilee  came,  it  made  all  the  Hebrew 
slaves  free. 

*  According  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  right,  in  the  future,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  greater  period  of  debt,  Canaan  must  revert  to  Israel.  The  nations,  in  their  call 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  are  the  heirs  of  Jehovah  on  the  great  scale. 
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which  was  not  included  in  the  great  reversion  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 
To  this,  without  doubt,  belonged  especially  money  l  and  moveable 
goods,  besides  the  dwelling-house  in  an  un walled  town,  if  it  was  not 
redeemed  within  the  first  year  after  the  sale.  Yet  from  this  the 
houses  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were  excepted.  They  could  be 
sold  like  the  landed  property  of  other  Israelites,  but  must  revert  like 
that,  since  they  were  the  landed  property  of  the  Levitical  individual 
(Lev.  xxv.  29).  Further,  the  heathen  who  had  become  the  bonds 
man  of  a  Jew  was  regarded  as  private  property  ;  he  might  be  held 
in  perpetual  slavery.  Moveable  goods,  wealth,  are  incorporated  with 
the  individual;  they  belong  to  his  personal  dignity.  But  this  slave, 
as  a  heathen  in  the  typical  ritual,  had  not  yet  attained  the  enjoy 
ment  of  personal  dignity  ;  yet  he  was  not  treated  as  a  thing,  as 
among  the  heathen,  but  as  a  man  theocratically  under  age.2  Lastly, 
as  to  the  un  walled  house  in  a  city,  it  was  separated  by  the  walls 
from  the  fields  of  the  country  (Lev.  xxv.  30,  31),  and  the  indi 
viduality  was  measured  by  this  boundary.  The  unenclosed  house 
belonged,  with  the  fields,  to  the  divine  community  and  to  Jehovah  ; 
the  house  in  a  walled  city  fell  to  the  individual,  and  belonged  again, 
like  himself,  to  the  Lord. 

In  these  fundamental  distinctions  of  an  ideal  right  of  property, 
are  underlaid,  without  doubt,  the  ideas  of  the  eternal  right  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  They  form  the  typical  ground-plan  of  the  rights 
and  regulations  of  the  Christian  social  age,  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.3  They  stood  so  high  above  the 
reality,  that  they  could  not  easily  in  Israel  become  a  fixed  civil 
usage.  But  they  answered  this  valuable  purpose,  that  the  people, 
when  better  disposed,  could  always  use  them  as  a  directory.  Moses 
foresaw  that  the  people  would  not  grant  the  land  its  Sabbath,  and 
foretold  that  in  the  future  desolations  the  land  would  obtain  its 
rights,  and  enjoy  its  Sabbaths  (Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35).  And  his  predic 
tion  was  fulfilled  first  of  all,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  people  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  in  the 
punishment  which  followed.  In  the  last  days  before  that  catas 
trophe,  the  people,  it  is  true,  made  an  attempt  to  realize  the 
theocratic  rights  of  persons,  but  in  vain  (Jcr.  xxxiv.)  But  in 
proportion  as  the  actual  state  of  things  contravened  the  law,  the 
prophets  perceived  that  the  year  of  jubilee  must  first  of  all  be 
exhibited  in  its  spiritual  relations,  before  it  could  be  realized  in  the 

1  Perhaps  the  passage  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  12,  §  3,  according  to  which,  debts 
generally  were  remitted  at  the  jubilee,  is  so  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  there 
was  also  a  cancelling  of  money-debts.     See  "Winer. 

2  Exod.  xxi.  20,  26.     The  twenty -first  verse  certainly  appears  to  contradict  this, 
since  here  the  slave  is  spoken  of  as  property  ('  for  he  is  his  money ')  ;  but  from  the 
connection  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a  limited  sense. 

3  Stier  has  clearly  marked  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  distinction  from 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  phrase  contains  '  an  indication  of  real  con 
summation  in  the  future.     Hence  this  idea  was  developed  in  the  calamitous  times  of 
the   Jewish    theocracy   (Dan.    ii.    41),    when   the  antagonism  between   the  profane 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  hereafter  to  be 
realized  on  earth,  was  fully  grasped  by  the  consciousness  of  the  theocrat.' 
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earthly  ones.  They  saw  in  spirit  that  Jehovah  Himself  must 
establish,  and  would  establish,  a  great  year  of  jubilee, — that  He 
Himself,  as  the  great  creditor,  must  proclaim  remission  for  His 
debtors,  and  release  His  captives,  and  thus  would  establish  the 
time  of  a  great  general  restoration  of  the  children  of  God.  Thus 
arose  the  visions  of  the  most  delightful  longing,  hope,  and  promise, 
in  which  the  age  of  the  Messiah  is  depicted  as  the  great  jubilee  of 
Jehovah,  in  which  the  Messiah  appears  as  the  messenger  of  God  who 
sounds  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee;  as  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1, 
2)  which  the  Lord  read  and  expounded  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 

Just  as  He  there  announced  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  begin 
ning  of  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  jubilee,  so  He  appears  to  have 
preached  the  kingdom  of  heaven  variously  in  this  figurative  repre 
sentation,  which  was  admirably  suited  to  move  the  Israelites  in  their 
inmost  souls,  and  was,  indeed,  from  the  first  an  ideal  of  the  new 
heavenly  age.  This  is  testified  by  the  last  words  of  the  message  of 
Jesus  to  John — '  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.' : 

Just  so,  this  equalizing  which  is  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a  year  of  jubilee  for  both  poor  and  rich  of  the  old  world,  is  a  funda 
mental  thought  in  the  two  discourses  of  the  blessedness  of  the  poor 
in  the  new  world. 

On  the  first  great  journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee,  not  only  the 
groups  of  His  adherents  in  a  narrower  sense  increased,  but  also  the 
multitude  of  sufferers,  and  began  to  press  upon  Him  more  and  more. 
When  He  saw  the  crowds  thus  increasing,  He  felt  Himself  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  their  excessive  intrusion,  since  He  never  would 
expose  the  holy  action  of  His  life  to  being  overpowered  by  a  host  of 
carnal  proselytes  and  their  mean  interests.  He  went  therefore  to 
the  mountain,  the  Evangelists  narrate  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
John  on  another  occasion  ;  the  mountain  (TO  6'po?),  namely,  in  dis 
tinction  from  the  high  plains  or  terraces  on  which  the  people  stayed. - 
He  withdrew  into  the  mountain  solitude  exactly  overhanging  the 
encampment  of  the  people."  This  we  gather  very  distinctly  from 
the  representation  of  Luke  (vi.  17).4 

1  According  to  Wieseler,  the  year  from,  the  autumn  of  779  to  the  autumn  of  780 
was  a  sabbatical  year. 

-  In  this  way  may  be  most  easily  explained  the  difficulty  which  Gfriirer  (h.  Sayc, 
138)  and  Bruno  Bauer  (KritiL;  p.  '28S)  have  found  in  the  standing  expression  TO  5pos 
in  the  Gospels.  Our  explanation,  vol.  i.  p.  174,  is  accordingly  to  be  supplemented, — 
that  the  sea-shore,  which  in  John  vi.  2  forms  the  contrast  to  the  mountain,  i.s  to  be 
regarded  as  the  place  where  the  people  assembled,  from  which  Jesus  retired.  This  is 
apparent  particularly  from  the  words  dpexw/wjo-e  Trd\tv  eis  r6  6pos  (vor.  15).  Kbrard 
explains  the  use  of  the  definite  article  from  a  contrast  which  resulted  from  the  forma 
tion  of  the  Jewish  land.  It  might,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  consider  the  high  table-land 
of  Canaan  as  one  mountain — tht  mountain  ;  yet  thus  much  results  from  this  notice 
of  the  character  of  the  Palestinian  high  table-laud,  that  we  see  how  the  going  of 
Jesus  to  the  mountain  is  favoured  by  it.  Since  the  multitude  followed  the  Lord  on 
the  beaten  roads  of  the  country,  so  it  was  easy  in  a  mountainous  district  for  Him,  in 
withdrawing  from  their  place  of  assembling,  to  go  to  the  mountain,  as  in  every  house 
where  there  is  a  battlement  one  goes  not  to  a  battlement,  but  to  the  battlement. 

3  That  the  going  to  the  mountain  always  here  means  withdrawing  from  the  people, 
besides  the  connection  here  and  in  Luke,  is  supported  by  Mark  iii.  13  and  John  vi.  15. 

4  The  Evangelist  Mark  here  relates  inaccurately  (iii.  13),  inasmuch  aa  he  confounds 
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But  into  that  loneliness  He  took  only  His  confidential  disciples 
with  Him  :  '  whom  He  would'  (Mark  iii.  14).  It  is  very  possible 
that  not  only  the  later  twelve  apostles  formed  this  circle,  but  that 
also  many  others  of  His  more  confidential  disciples  surrounded  Him. 
On  that  account  Mark  and  Luke  might  transfer  to  this  place  the 
more  distinct  separation  of  the  Twelve,  which  took  place  somewhat 
later  in  their  being  actually  sent  out,  especially  since  these  Evan 
gelists  do  not  particularly  report  that  later  sending.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  confidential  circle  that  surrounded  the  Lord,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  significant  and  historically  certain  fact,  that  He  stayed  and 
sat  down  sociably  in  their  midst.  On  the  other  hand,  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  people,  He  could  not  well  preach  to  them  sitting. 
'  And  He  opened  His  mouth/  says  the  Evangelist.  He  felt  the 
world-historical  importance  of  this  moment,  in  which  Christianity 
was  first  expressed  in  its  grand  outlines  by  Christ,  and  that  in  con 
trast  to  Judaism.  It  was  the  moment  of  breaking  open  the  greatest 
seal  of  the  world,  the  moment  of  the  revelation  of  a  new  religion,  of 
a  religion  that  transcended  Judaism.  He  opened  His  mouth  and 
revealed  the  mystery  of  this  new  religion,  the  Christian  in  a  circle 
of  persons  animated  with  the  strongest  attachment  to  Judaism.1 

This  discourse  of  Christ  is  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  a 
literal  sense,  but  it  may  be  likewise  so  called  in  a  symbolical  sense. 
Christ  stands  on  the  summit  of  spiritual  human  life  ;  His  soul  is 
filled  with  the  beatitudes  of  His  holy  and  perfected  divine-human 
life.  From  this  elevation  He  addresses  poor  man  in  error  and  con 
fusion,  in  the  depths  of  an  unhappy  life,  in  order  to  call  him  up,  to 
lead  him,  to  draw  him  to  His  own  stand-point ;  for  His  word  is 
not  only  the  word  of  light,  but  also  of  power.  We  may  call  this 
discourse  the  Summit-sermon  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
following,  which  was  delivered  on  an  elevated  plain  or  lower  moun 
tain-terrace,  and  hence  may  be  designated  the  Plateau- sermon. 

We  in  ay  contemplate  the  Summit-sermon  as  an  organic  unity 
which  unfolds  two  principal  parts  in  a  most  significant  contrast, 
and  closes  with  a  third  practical  part.  If  we  look  at  it  as  a  unity, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  appears  to  us  in  it  in  its  main  outlines,  or, 
more  definitely,  the  representation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as 
it  is  unfolded  in  His  disciples,  or  as  the  announcement  of  the  spiritual 
jubilee  year,  as  it  consists  in  rectifying  inequalities  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  If  we  consider  it  in  its  two  chief  component  parts,  it  exhibits 
the  contrariety  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  doctrine  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  or,  more  definitely,  the  true  righteousness  of  His 
disciples  in  opposition  to  the  false  righteousness  of  His  adversaries  ; 
or  also,  the  contrasted  equalizing  which  is  brought  by  Christ's  jubilee 
—  the  exaltation  of  the  poor,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  rich.  If, 

together  two  occasions  on  which  the  people  thronged  around  the  Lord.  But  it  is  an 
inaccuracy  easily  explained,  if  Matthew  allow  the  discourse  to  the  people  to  be  identi 
fied  with  that  to  the  disciples,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  the  assembled  multitude  were 
the  auditory  who  heard  the  Lord's  first  discourse. 

1  'The  first  word  of  His  mouth  is  Blessed! — and  again  and  again,  Blcssal!'' — 
Stier,  i.  98. 
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lastly,  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  threefold  division  of  the  discourse, 
— the  first  part  depicts  the  gradual  progression  of  Christian  right 
eous  men,  how  it  rises  from  the  depths  of  poverty  of  spirit  to  the 
summit  of  hlessedness  in  the  vision  of  God  (Matt,  v.  1-19)  ;  tho 
second  part  depicts  the  descent  of  the  pharisaically  righteous,  how 
they  begin  their  way  of  error  with  deforming  the  law,  and  end  it  by 
giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  and  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
and  in  return  are  torn  in  pieces  by  them  (Matt.  v.  20,  vii.  (5) ;  the 
third  part  gives  directions  how  to  avoid  the  false  way  down-hill,  and 
to  choose  the  true  way  up-hill, — it  announces,  therefore,  the  true 
method  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  this  threefold  division,  those  dis 
tinctions  are  shown  to  us,  according  to  which  the  great  equalization 
is  effected  which  the  year  of  jubilee  brings.  Especially,  therefore, 
is  this  discourse  to  be  considered  in  its  unity.  We  see  here  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Testament  law  of  life  breaking  forth  from  the 
husk  of  the  Old  Testament  law.  For  only  by  the  specially  strict 
law  of  Jehovah  in  a  narrower  sense  could  be  appointed  poverty  of 
spirit  and  the  disposition  of  divine  mourning  connected  with  it  be 
produced — the  longing  after  righteousness.  We  see,  then,  how  in 
this  new  legally  progressive  unfolding  the  old  law  celebrates  its 
glorification,  since  here  all  its  literal  appointments  are  spiritually 
fulfilled.  Then  the  Lord  shows  how  this  new  life  completely 
loosens  itself  from  the  withered  husk  of  pharisaical  maxims  by  which 
it  was  covered,  and  we  are  taught  the  element  of  Christian  practice 
(Askese),  of  spiritual  good  conduct,  in  which  this  fruit  ripens  into 
the  complete  purity  and  blessedness  of  the  inner  life. 

Therefore  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  unity  is  an  organic 
representation  of  the  appointed  forms  of  life  according  to  Chris 
tianity.  In  this  relation  it  has,  not  without  reason,  been  compared 
with  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai.  As  the  first  comprehensive 
announcement  of  the  Gospel,  it  forms  the  most  expressive  contrast 
to  the  announcement  of  the  law  from  Sinai.  There,  the  prophet  of 
the  Old  Covenant  received  the  revelation  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
by  the  mediation  of  angels,  therefore  with  feelings  which  elevated 
his  life  far  above  the  ordinary  state ;  here,  the  Prophet  of  the  New 
Covenant  utters  the  revelations  of  God  from  the  depths  of  His  own 
innermost  life,  from  the  matured  moments  of  His  most  habitual  and 
yet  highest  spiritual  condition.  There,  a  law  is  announced  which 
confronts  the  people  with  threatenings  on  tables  of  stone — accom 
panied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  the  phenomena  of  Omnipotence 
which  stands  in  harmony  with  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  there 
fore  accompanied  by  the  signs  of  armed,  threatening,  and  warning 
righteousness.  Here,  a  law  utters  its  voice,  which  begins  to  write 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  whose 
vivifying  power  makes  itself  known  in  the  promises  of  salvation  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  And  while  tJicre,  Moses  shattered  the 
first  tables  of  the  law  in  displeasure  at  the  idolatry  of  the  people, 
and  then  brings  a  second,  perfectly  similar,  stern  repetition  of  the 
law  ;  so  here,  Jesus  brings  the  first  form  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount,  which  is  on!}7  comprehensible  by  His  initiated  disciples,  in 
a  second  concrete  and  more  comprehensible  form,  out  of  tender 
regard  to  the  weakness  of  the  people.  But  His  law  remains  in  all 
its  features  a  gospel,  as  His  Gospel  preserves  in  all  fulness  the  legal 
precision.  This,  therefore,  is  the  unit}7  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  it  is  the  Gospel  of  the  law,  or  the  law  of  the  Gospel.  The 
origin  of  this  law  is  a  human  heart,  the  holy  heart  of  the  Lord  ; 
the  tables  of  this  law  are  human  hearts,  the  susceptible  hearts  of 
believers ;  all  its  written  characters  are  life-forms  of  the  real  world. 
If  we  look  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  according  to  the  antagonism 
which  animates  it,  its  peculiar  theme  lies  evidently  in  the  twentieth 
verse.  The  righteousness  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  delineated  in 
opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  The 
one  rise  upwards  as  copartners  of  the  shame  and  glory  of  Christ,  till 
they  stand  near  Him  in  the  light  of  glorification  ;  the  others  descend 
into  the  depths  of  grossness,  till  they  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
dogs  and  swine  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  close  of  the  discourse 
shows  how  men  have  to  walk  in  one  way,  and  to  avoid  the  other. 

If  we  let  this  closing  word  come  forth  in  its  entire  significance 
along  with  the  preceding  words,  the  division  of  the  three  parts  is 
plainly  shown,  according  to  which  we  wish  to  consider  the  discourse 
in  particulars. 

The  beatitudes  form  the  chief  materials  of  the  first  part.  These 
beatitudes  are  certainly  nine,  if  we  number  them  mechanically  ;  but 
if  we  keep  in  view  the  main  point,  the  successive  steps,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  old  reckoning  of  seven  beatitudes  is  perfectly  well 
founded.  While  the  beatitudes,  as  far  as  the  seventh,  exhibit  a 
definite  succession  of  steps  in  the  Christian  life,  the  eighth  relates 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Christian  after  righteousness  in  general,  and  to 
his  holy  sufferings  arising  from  it  in  the  world,  as  both  begin  when 
lie  takes  the  first  step  in  the  inner  life.  He  must  suffer  for  righteous 
ness'  sake  on  all  the  stages  of  his  development ;  and  this  is  a  blessed 
suffering.  But  that  he  suffers  for  righteousness5  sake  is  identical 
with  suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  which  is  extolled  in  the  ninth  beati 
tude.  Here  only  the  life  which  at  first  was  depicted  in  its  general 
spiritual  form,  appears  in  its  concrete  Christian  distinctness  and 
beauty,  and  it  is  manifest  that  Christ  is  the  historical,  perfected 
life-principle  of  Christian  righteousness,  and  of  its  unfolding  through 
all  its  stages. 

As  to  what  regards  the  relation  of  this  delineation  of  the  inner 
life,  we  have  to  contemplate  it  in  accordance  with  its  evangelical 
character,  not  as  an  outward  legal  prescription  of  the  Lord  respect 
ing  the  conduct  of  His  disciples.  Rather  His  lawgiving  is  a  creative 
act.  "When  He  describes  the  righteous,  He  calls  them  into  life  by 
His  word  ;  a  new  world  is  drawn  forth,  not  from  the  gloomy  fer 
mentation  of  the  elements,  but  from  the  night  of  internal  judgments 
and  divine  sorrow.  This  world  exists  upon  His  word.  We  see, 
therefore,  the  holy  mount  surrounded  by  steps,  and  all  the  steps 
covered  by  souls  rising  from  the  depths  to  the  heights.  They  are, 
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these  '  poor  in  spirit/  these  c  mourners  ;'  they  live,  and  that  in  the 
spirit.  In  their  unfolding  we  witness  the  noiseless  formation  of  the 
new  heavens  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  the  hidden  world  of  the  affec 
tions,  and  even  in  the  abysses  of  an  unutterable  sorrow,  by  which 
the  Christian  life  makes  its  way  through  the  opposition  of  the  old 
world  life. 

Life  in  the  spirit  is  the  fundamental  character  of  all  Christians. 
The  Christian  begins  his  Christian  existence  with  feeling  himself 
poverty-struck  in  spirit :  he  is  conscious  of  an  infinite  want  in  his 
spirit,  with  an  equally  powerful  craving  after  satisfaction.  But  he 
feels  this  want  so  strongly  in  the  spirit,  because  he  lives  in  the 
spirit.  Without  life  in  the  spirit  there  is  no  Christianity  whatever ; 
no  theological  science,  no  moral  culture,  no  church  ceremonial,  can 
supply  the  place  of  life  in  the  spirit.  In  spiritual  life,  that  is,  in 
that  life  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  comes  in  contact  and  is  united 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  various  stages  of  righteousness  and 
blessedness  are  all  identical.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  spirit  that 
it  exhibit  itself  in  the  whole  circumference  of  its  constituent  elements. 
Therefore  the  poor  in  spirit  on  the  first  stage  must  also  be  in  the 
germ  a  peacemaker ;  and  in  the  blessed  peacemaker  of  the  seventh 
stage  there  is  still  poverty  in  spirit  in  its  essential  contents,  though 
transformed  into  a  most  blessed  humility.  Nevertheless,  the  suc 
cession  of  stages  is  a  necessary,  organic,  and  perfectly  definite 
succession.  Every  step  has  its  own  character,  controlling  and 
determining  the  whole  inner  life,  and  the  Christian  in  his  inner  life 
must  experience  all  these  phases  of  his  spirit's  constitution  to  verify 
their  eternal  value,  and  to  exhibit  them  on  the  summit  of  his 
development  in  perfect  unity. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  an  organically  determined  development, 
that  man  begins  his  new  life  in  the  spirit  in  the  feeling  of  his  woeful 
destitution  of  all  the  highest  goods  of  the  spirit.  This  poverty 
embraces  the  whole  new  life  of  the  spirit  as  a  germ,  and  breaks 
forth  in  a  twofold  direction  in  polar  unfolding.  In  poverty  of 
spirit,  man  comes  to  himself,  and  now  he  necessarily  comprehends 
in  his  inmost  soul  his  most  intimate  relation  to  God.  Then  the 
root  of  his  new  life  is  formed  in  pure,  holy  sorrow,  which  in  its 
nature  is  a  divine  sorrow,  a  mourning  on  account  of  separation  from 
God,  a  pining  after  home.  But  in  this  divine  sorrow  his  relation  to 
other  men  becomes  a  new  one ;  the  old  fierceness  and  hardness  of 
his  natural  egoism  is  stripped  off,  and  the  stem,  of  his  life  is  formed 
under  the  smooth  spiritual  control  of  gentleness  with  which  he  now 
meets  his  fellow-men.  That  sorrow  is  nourished  by  this  gentleness, 
and,  striking  its  roots  deeper,  becomes  an  ardent  longing  after  the 
righteousness  of  God.  This  gentleness,  under  the  holy  longing 
after  righteousness  and  its  satisfaction,  is  developed  into  tender 
heartedness,  which  recognizes  his  neighbour  as  miserable,  and  is 
interested  in  positively  rescuing  him.  Lastly,  that  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness  before  God  is  satisfied  under  the 
exercises  of  mercifulness  and  the  acts  of  self-denial  which  accoiu- 
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pany  it,  and  purity  of  heart  is  its  fruit,  the  lily-blossom  of  the 
perfection  of  the  life  turned  to  God  ;  and  so  at  last  this  mercifulness 
ripens  to  the  highest  vitality  in  power  to  bring  the  peace  of  God, 
and  to  establish  peace  upon  earth,  and  therefore  in  the  perfection  of 
the  life  turned  to  men.  But  this  double  threefold  development  of 
the  Christian  is  a  conflict  against  the  world  for  eternal  righteousness, 
and  therefore  is  connected  with  the  severest  suffering  ;  it  is  a  suffer 
ing  for  God.  But  it  is  equally  a  suffering  for  holy  man,  a  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake, — indeed  a  dying  with  Him  on  His  cross. 

These  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life  consist  neither  in  well- 
disposed  natural  states  of  the  affections,  nor  in  imperfect  strivings 
of  the  will ;  they  are  neither  moral  virtues,  nor  legal  habitual  acts 
of  a  laborious,  striving  self-determination.  They  are  rather,  as  con 
stituents  of  the  proper  spiritual  life,  such  dispositions  as  on  the  one 
hand  may  be  contemplated  as  operations  of  God,  as  new  states  of 
the  spirit,  and,  on  the  other,  altogether  as  the  ripe,  free,  ardent, 
decided  acts  of  human  striving ;  therefore  spiritual  determinations 
in  which  man,  striving  and  free,  lays  hold  of  the  divine  life  as  he  is 
laid  hold  of  by  it. 

Now,  if  the  Lord  pronounces  men  blessed  in  these  spiritual  states, 
it  is  not  merely  a  promise  of  blessedness.  They  are  already  blessed, 
although  they  have  not  attained  the  full  consciousness  of  this  blessed 
ness.  The  deepest  divine  sorrow  exists  under  the  influence  of  the 
peace  of  God,  and  is  more  blessed  than  the  highest  worldly  enjoy 
ment.  But  this  blessedness  is  to  be  perfected ; — the  promises 
express  that.  To  the  poor  in  spirit  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  allotted.  Since  he  is  poor  in  spirit,  he  is  poor  in  the  infinity  of 
the  divine  life ;  therefore  he  is  craving,  poverty-struck,  with  a  con 
secrated  hungering  after  the  Eternal,1  and  on  that  account,  because 
the  infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  has  already  enkindled  him, 
and  thus  he  is  nobly  covetous  of  the  highest,  he  is  become  a  spiritual 
mendicant,  so  that  the  whole  world  can  no  longer  satisfy  him.  In 
his  eager  anticipation,  that  fulness  has  already  touched  him  and 
penetrated  his  inmost  life  ;  hereafter  the  complete  effulgence  of  that 
fulness  shall  enter  his  spirit.  But  as  his  poverty  in  spirit  is  formed 
and  unfolded  before  God  and  the  world,  so  also  is  his  reward,  or  the 
inheritance  that  is  promised  him.  To  mourning  absolutely— that 
is,  the  highest,  pure,  divine  mourning  sorrow  for  destitution  of  God 
— corresponds  consolation  absolutely  ;  therefore,  consolation  from 
God  in  the  heavenly  refreshment  and  encouragement  of  his  life. 
For  this  mourning  proceeds  from  the  disgust  man  feels  with 
pleasure  in  vain  things :  the  mourner  absolutely  is  impelled  by  the 
presentiment  of  the  eternal,  serene,  divine  life,  the  peace  of  God ; 
and  hence  this  peace  is  to  greet  him  in  a  spiritual  rejuvenescence 
of  life,  and  will  hereafter  become  altogether  his  portion.  But  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  inherit  the  earth  as  the  meek.  The  holy  land  of 

1  '  To  translate  TTTW^OI  with  perfect  exactness,  \ve  should  use  cgeni  and  mcndici,  to 
which  it  corresponds,  as  Tre'i^s  to  pauper.'1 — Tholuck,  67.  [See  Trench's  Synonyms  of 
the  Xeiv  Testament  (First  Series),  pp.  141-144. — TB.] 
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the  world,  now  in  the  course  of  transformation,  and  hereafter  to  be 
wholly  transformed,  gains  immediately  for  them  a  fresh  splendour, 
and  will  be  one  day  their  heritage,  the  earthly  basis  for  the  appear 
ance  of  their  glory,1  not  only  because  meekness,  as  the  mightiest 
spiritual  life,  must  lead  to  victory  over  the  rude,  impassioned  men  of 
violence,  and  because  God  makes  up  to  the  patient  his  injured  rights 
by  abundant  recompense,  but  also  because  the  meek  is  already  filled 
with  the  ideal  of  the  transformed  earth,  and  therefore  cannot  eagerly 
contend  about  the  provisional  forms  of  the  earth  and  earthly  phan 
toms;  since  he  has  chosen  paradise  in  the  earth,  while  others  have 
chosen  in  it  the  accursed  ground,  therefore,  in  fact,  only  the  curse 
which  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  earth.2  Here  it  becomes  evident 
in  what  a  rich  sense  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  year  of  jubilee  find 
their  essential  realization  in  the  consummation  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Therefore  the  disciples  of  Jesus  appear  as  renouncing  their  claims 
in  the  old  world,  not  because  they  have  no  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  but  because  the  resplendent  image  of  the  pure  divine  world 
ravishes  and  ennobles  them,  and  has  raised  them  above  the  lower 
desires  of  transitory  things.  But  above  all  things  they  yearn  after 
the  prime  fundamental  condition  of  all  divine  life — righteousness. 
All  their  longing,  every  desire  of  their  life,  is  tinged  and  controlled 
by  this  highest  spiritual  aspiration,  and  is  drawn  into  the  ardent 
revolution  of  this  aspiration  ;  therefore,  their  very  breaking  of  bread 
easily  becomes  the  supper  for  the  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  their  bridal  festivity  a  symbol  of  Christ's  relation  to  the 
Church.  But  since  in  all  things  they  long  after  righteousness,  all 
the  fulness  of  life  to  their  life's  satisfaction  is  to  be  given  to  them  in 
and  with  the  righteousness  of  God ;  they  are  to  be  satisfied  abso 
lutely — altogether  calmed  with  the  reconciling  righteousness  first  of 
all,  but  also  with  all  heaven,  which  is  in  its  train,  until  they  are  satis 
fied  in  their  infinite  longing,  and  express  it  in  never-ending  praise. 
This  satisfaction  is  already  announced  in  their  hunger  and  thirst ;  for 
the  most  ardent  desire  after  righteousness  is  the  most  ardent  motive 
to  be  released  from  the  bondage  of  creature-desire,  the  cessation  of 
the  desire  of  human  nature-life,  by  entrance  into  the  Christian  ideality 
of  the  world,  in  which  man  enjoys  everything  in  the  spirit.  The 
pain  suffered  for  eternal  righteousness  leads  the  higher  longing  of 
life  into  the  quiet  tribunal  in  the  breast  in  which  earthly  wishes 
die,  there  to  be  examined  and  tried ;  and  thus  it  is  glorified  as  the 
joy  of  sorrow,  rests  in  God,  comes  forth  from  this  tribunal,  and  in 
the  transformed  sorrow  of  life's  deepest  depths  has  recognized  its 
choicest  part,  the  blessedness  of  the  cross.  With  this  divine  satis 
faction  of  their  life,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have  become  rich  in  the 
presence  of  suffering  humanity ;  and  as  in  these  riches  they  exer- 

1  '  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  after  their  manner  upon  their  pasture ;'  Isa.  v.  17. — 
Slier,  i.  106. 

2  ['  The  dross  of  the  earth  the  meek  do  not  inherit ;  the  damnosa  havcditas  of  the 
earth's  pomps  and  vanities  descends  to  others  ;  but  all  the  true  enjoyments,  the 
wisdom,  love,  peace,  and  independence,  which  earth  can  bestow,  are  assured  to  the 
meek  as  in  their  meekness  inhereut.' — Heury  Taylor,  Notes  frvm  Life,  29. — ED.] 
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cise  mercy,  so  also  they  obtain  mercy.  In  the  soothing  balm  which. 
no\v  streams  forth  from  their  benevolent  heart  into  the  wounds  of 
their  neighbours  and  of  the  world,  they  have  gained  the  sense  for 
the  rich,  divine  balm  of  healing  mercy  which  streams  into  their 
own  sick  life,  their  life's  wounds,  in  order  to  complete  their  restora 
tion  ;  and  in  the  gentle  influence  of  God's  Spirit  they  feel  assured 
of  finding  mercy  both  with  God  and  man — in  distress  and  death— 
that  even  after  they  lose  their  health  and  sink  strengthless,  every 
thing  must  be  transformed  for  them  into  a  sheltering  bosom  of 
God's  love — into  a  holy  grave  filled  with  the  healing  and  reviving 
power  of  God.  The  perfection  of  their  life  in  its  upward  direction 
consists  in  purity  of  heart.  The  heart  is  first  pure  in  positive 
power,  in  the  firmness  of  the  eternal  spirit,  when  it  desires,  grasps, 
and  retains  nothing  worldly  as  worldly,  and  nothing  of  its  own  as 
its  own ;  when  it  seeks  and  finds  all  things  only  in  God,  and  only 
God  in  all  things.  In  this  state  of  the  perfected  spirit  no  desire 
disturbs  its  Christian  ideal  or  holy  relation  to  God  and  the  world ; 
and  therefore  the  heart  has  become  a  pure  mirror  in  which  the 
glory  of  God  is  expressed  most  clearly  to  a  spiritual  eye  that  can 
see  God.  This  seeing  of  God  is  to  be  accomplished  as  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  and  experience  of  God's  administration  and 
nature,  as  it  is  revealed  through  all  the  world ;  therefore  it  is 
mediated  by  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  Christ,  in  whom  the 
organic  life-principle  of  the  world  is  revealed,  in  whom  the  image 
of  God  has  appeared.  The  possibility  of  God's  being  seen  is  con 
ditioned  by  this  revelation  of  God  (which  at  the  same  time  is  the 
glorification  of  the  world),  by  the  being  of  Christ.  Moreover  the 
possibility  of  the  heart's  becoming  pure  is  conditioned  by  the  be 
lieving  contemplation  of  the  positive  purifying  divine  purity  in  him.1 
According  to  this  promise,  the  heart's  becoming  pure  must  be 
essentially  allied  to  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  to  the  sight  of  God. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  cognitive  power  of  man,  his  power  of 
spiritual  vision,  has  its  innermost  nerve  in  the  life  of  his  heart.  If 
he  is  foolish  in  his  thinking,  so  is  he  foolish  in  his  heart,2  and  out 
of  the  corruption  of  his  feelings  arises  the  corruption  of  his  thoughts. 
If  a  man  is  wise,  he  is  wise  in  his  heart :  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  The  highest  form  of  knowledge  is  therefore 
not  the  abstract  apprehension  of  philosophizing  thought,  but  the 
spiritual  seeing  in  which  all  the  faculties  (Qualitaten)  of  the  spirit 
discharge  their  functions,  priest-like,  in  the  most  living  unity — a 
seeing  in  which  the  whole  life  becomes  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge 
perfect  life— the  eye  one  with  the  heart,  and  indeed  one  in  the 
clearest  beholding  of  God,  as  it  proceeds  from  union  with  God  in 
the  purity  of  the  heart.3  The  human  heart  was  originally  con 
secrated  to  be  a  place  for  the  spaceless,  a  measure  of  time  for  the 

1  On  the  reciprocal  relation  of  seeing  God,  and  likeness  to  God,  compare  the  ad 
mirable  remarks  of  Tholuck,  p.  95. 

a  Ps.  xiv.  1.  When  people  are  foolish,  they  are  foolish  in  their  heart. 

3  The  origin  of  the  spiritual  promise  of  seeing  God  proceeds  from  Eastern  customs. 
'  Eastern  kings  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  view  of  their  subjects  ;  hence  behold- 
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timeless,  a  uniqueness  of  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  God  ;  therefore 
it  can  never  become  a  tabula  rasa  of  infinite  desolation  and  worth 
less  insensibility;  as  it  has  died  altogether  to  the  world,  it  has 
become  alive  in  the  eternal  God.  Now,  since  man,  according  to 
the  measure  of  this  purification  becomes  a  peacemaker  and  a  mes 
senger  of  peace  for  the  world,  an  angel  of  the  Gospel,  or  a  Christian 
genius  of  the  world's  peace  resting  in  reconciliation  with  God, — so 
he  also  obtains  an  inheritance  that  corresponds  to  this  life.  The 
kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  were  from  the  beginning  destined  to 
rule  as  peacemakers  in  a  higher  sense  over  the  earth  full  of  con 
tentions,  and  to  quell  the  hellish  strife  of  the  passions;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  destination  they  are  called  in  a  higher  sense, 
children  or  sons  of  God.1  But  the  kings  arid  judges  of  the  ancient 
world  mostly  contradicted  their  destination,  and  in  the  best  instances 
exhibited  only  more  or  less  strong  symbols  of  the  essential  heavenly 
life  of  their  calling  that  could  be  first  realized  in  spirit  in  the  life 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  These  therefore  undertook  in  the  most 
real  sense  the  office  to  judge  and  to  rule  on  the  earth  by  the  word 
of  God  in  the  spirit  of  His  love ;  and  for  this  ever  more,  as  the  end 
of  the  world  approaches,  will  the  honour  be  awarded  them,  that 
they  have  become  the  true  chiefs  of  the  human  race,2  its  perpetual 
assessors  of  peace,3  and  the  most  genuine  sons  of  God  in  the  world's 
history.  They  were  once  the  most  real,  most  absolute  mendicants, — 
mendicants  emphatically,  as  the  poor  in  spirit ;  and  to  this  char 
acter  it  corresponds  that  they  have  now  become  the  most  special 
chiefs  of  humanity,  illustrious  chiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit, 
sons  of  God,  and  are  recognized  as  such.4  Thus  the  rewards  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  rise  with  their  virtues.  In  their  spiritual  position 
before  God  they  were  first  of  all  comforted,  then  filled,  lastly  illumi 
nated  and  glorified  in  the  vision  of  God  by  His  sun-like  splendour ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  they  gained  the  inheritance  of  the 
new  earth,  they  experienced  the  healing  of  all  their  life's  wounds, 
and  attained  those  spiritual  honours  which  are  the  reflection  of 
their  inner  life  and  outward  conduct  in  the  award  of  God  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  men.  But  as  that  Christian  deportment 
towards  God  and  towards  men  unfolded  itself  in  a  constant  polar 
reciprocal  action — so  that,  for  example,  mourning  before  God  be 
came  meekness  towards  men,  and  from  mercy  towards  men  came 
purity  of  heart  before  God  ;  so  likewise  their  rewards  unfold  them 
selves  in  this  reciprocal  action.  As  the  comforted  ones,  Christians 
have  begun  to  understand  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  earth,  and  the 
images  in  it  of  the  Eternal ;  as  those  who  see  God,  they  have  gained 
that  power  of  light  which  is  reflected  in  their  countenances,  so  that 
they  can  overpower  the  demons  of  strife  on  earth.  But  because  on 

ing  the  countenance  of  the  king  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  peculiar  favour  and  dis 
tinction.'  See  Tholuck,  p.  91,  where  what  ia  essential  in  the  spiritual  application  of 
this  expression  is  admirably  pointed  out. 

1  John  x.  34 ;  compare  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6. 

1  Rev.  i.  6.  3  Matt.  xix.  23. 

4  Without  doubt  Christians  in  this  more  definite  sense  are  here  called  viol  GeoD. 
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the  whole  path  of  this  spiritual  life  the)7  have  been  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  why 
again  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  in 
spirit  ?  For  this  reason  :  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  all-compre 
hensive  expression  of  the  divine  requital,  and  because  it  develops 
itself  in  a  distinct  contrast  from  the  deepest  secrecy  as  the  work  of 
God  in  the  heart  to  the  highest  glorification  of  the  life  and  of  the 
world.  As  the  poor  in  spirit,  they  already  possess  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  its  foundation,  for  the  work  of  God  has  made  its  beginning 
in  their  hearts.  But  they  scarcely  know  themselves  how  rich  they 
have  become.  As  the  rich  in  spirit,  they  have  been  driven  and 
persecuted  through  the  world  ;  but  by  this  means  they  have  become 
conscious  that  to  them  belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  indeed 
that  they  exhibit,  reveal,  and  spread  it  in  the  world  by  their  life  ; 
and  at  last  they  know  perfectly  that  their  life  is  one  and  the  same 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in 
its  complete  manifested  glory,  becomes  their  inheritance.  But  this 
was  the  historical,  the  satisfied  form  of  their  holy  life,  that  they 
suffered  for  Christ's  sake  and  with  Him.  He  was  the  life-principle 
of  their  whole  spiritual  life  and  condition  ;  therefore  their  inherit 
ance  gains  the  complete  historical  form  ;  they  enter  into  the  king 
dom  of  Christ's  glory,  in  which  they  associate  themselves  with  their 
predecessors  the  prophets  in  one  grand  choir,  and  in  the  perfected 
relations  of  blessedness  receive  their  full  reward  in  the  personal 
assembly  of  the  redeemed.  The  spiritual  relations  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  therefore,  perfectly  coincide  with  its  individual  relations  ; 
the  name  of  Christ  is  one  with  righteousness ;  and  as  the  suffering 
for  righteousness  was  a  suffering  of  persecution  for  Christ's  sake,  so 
the  spiritual  gain  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  an  individual  entrance 
into  heaven,  and  a  reception  of  the  reward  in  the  circle  of  the 
blessed  prophets. 

Thus  has  the  Lord  marked  out  the  ascent  of  His  disciples  to  the 
summit  of  their  felicity.  This  heavenly  way  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  world's  way  of  death ;  and  hence  the  conflict  and  persecution 
experienced  by  believers.  Therefore  they  should  not  think  this  ex 
perience  •  strange  ;  they  must  go  through  this  necessity  of  conflict. 
The  Lord  points  this  out  to  them  by  two  similitudes.  They  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Salt,  as  the  most  living  mineral  substance, 
as  the  highest,  sharpest  life-spirit  of  earthy  minerals,  seasons  the 
earthy  nutritious  matter,  and  checks  the  corruption  of  animal  sub 
stances  ;  and  so  the  children  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  power  of 
this  Spirit  punishing  what  is  evil,  vivifying  and  transforming  what 
is  naturally  good,  are  the  seasoning,  conservative,  and  transforming 
life-power  of  human  society.1  But  since  salt  is  the  noblest  mineral, 
which  can  improve  even  bread  and  flesh,  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
it  becomes  the  least  valuable  when  it  is  decayed,  and  loses  its 
seasoning  power ;  it  then  sinks  below  dead  rubbish,  and  can  only 
serve  as  the  most  worthless  mineral,  to  be  cast  out  of  doors  to  mend 

1  On  the  great  value  attached  to  salt  by  the  ancients,  see  Tholuck,  10G. 
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the  road.  Such  deterioration  is  indeed  not  possible  in  pure  earthly 
salt ;  and  as  little  .is  it  possible  in  the  pure  spiritual  salt,  the  life 
of  Christ.  But  as  there  is  in  nature  an  imperfect  salt,  which,  on 
account  of  its  earthy  mixture,  can  decay  and  become  worthless,1  so 
it  is  also  possible  with  the  spiritual  salt  which  the  disci  pies  exhibit 
before  the  world.  Just  as  Christ  calls  them  the  light  of  the  world 
on  account  of  the  illumination  which  they  receive  from  Him, 
although  much  that  is  dark  in  their  minds  requires  to  be  removed  ; 
so  here  He  calls  them  the  salt  of  the  earth  because  the  sharp, 
spiritual  power  that  He  imparts  to  them  must  form  the  govern 
ing  principle  of  their  life,  although  still  much  that  is  earthly  is  in 
their  spiritual  nature,  by  which  they  may  be  again  corrupted,  and 
then  most  awfully  be  cast  away.  The  disciples  therefore  are  to 
preserve  their  salt-power  and  sharpness  before  the  world.  And 
while  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  they  are  to  preserve  the  world  from 
moral  corruption  and  hellish  ruin,  they  must  likewise  plant  in  it 
the  highest,  heavenly  life  as  the  light  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
to  imagine  that  they  can  remain  hidden  any  more  than  a  city  that 
is  set  upon  a  hill.2  Still  less  should  they  aim  at  concealing  their 
luminous  spiritual  life.  A  lamp  is  lighted,  not  to  be  put  under  a 
corn-measure,3  but  on  a  stand,  that  it  may  give  light  to  all  that  are 
in  the  house.  So  should  they  confidently  let  their  light,  of  which 
the  first  ray  is  poverty  in  spirit,  and  therefore  humility,  shine  before 
men  ;  and  if  people  at  first  revile  in  them  the  mystic  source  of  their 
light,  the  name  of  Christ,  yet  they  will  at  last  learn  to  value  the 
beneficial  effects  of  their  light,  their  good  works,  and  glorify  the 
Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  practical  close  of  the  discourse  on 
the  beatitudes. 

But  now  the  Lord  must  display  to  His  disciples  the  world  with 
which  they  will  come  in  conflict  in  its  worst  form,  in  the  positive 
descent  from  the  mountain,  from  the  pure  legal  standpoint,  there 
fore  (so  to  speak)  from  the  consecrated  heights  of  Sinai,  as  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Ami 
since  His  disciples,  like  the  Jews  generally,  were  wont  to  identify 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  maxims  of  the  scrib^,  the  hajlonviog  of 
that  law  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  nciyovding  to  those 
maxims,  so  they  were  in  danger  of  being  pcrplcVxd  at  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  soon  as  they  perceived  its  contrariety  to  the  maxims  of 
the  Pharisees.  Hence  Christ  first  of  all  determines  ^o  rejaUous 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  He  stands  with  His  doctrine  to  the-  Old 

1  Compare  the  quotation  in  Tholuck  from  MaundrcU's  Travels.  '  In  the  valley  of 
Bait  at  Dschebal,  some  16  miles  from  Aleppo,  there  is  a  declivity  of  twelve  feet  high 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  continual  removal  of  the  salt.  I  broke  off  a  piece 
where  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rain,  air,  and  sun  ;  and  found  that, 
although  it  contained  the  mica  and  particles  of  the  salt,  it  had  entirely  lost  the  taste 
of  salt.  The  inner  portion,  however,  which  was  more  joined  to  the  rock,  still  re 
tained  the  peculiar  taste." 

a  It  has  been  often  supposed  that  in  these  words  Jesus  alluded  to  the  town  of  Safed  ; 
but,  according  to  Robinson,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Safed  was  iu  existence  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  See  Biljlicu.1  Researches,  ii.  425. 

a  See  Tholuck,  p.  111. 
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Covenant,  and  in  which,  on  the  other,  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
are  fo  the  same. 

This  is  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Covenant.  He  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.1  Generally  He  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.2 

In  His  institution  the  perfection  of  all  the  legal  institutions  and 
ordinances  of  the  kingdom  of  God  lies  in  their  unity  ;  just  as  in  the 
flower,  not  the  half,  but  the  whole  substance  of  the  plant  is  brought 
into  splendid  exhibition.  In  His  life  this  fulfilling  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  seed  was  completed  in  its  chosen  part  or  centre.  But  as  to  its 
circumference,  the  unfolding  of  this  fulfilment  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  world.3 

And  before  heaven  and  earth  or  the  old  world-form  are  dissolved, 
not  an  iota,  not  a  tittle 4  of  the  law  will  be  dissolved  or  destroyed ; 
nothing  of  it  will  be  destroyed  till  all  which  it  has  determined  has 
become  a  reality.5  Whatever  was  fixed  as  law  can  only  be  removed 
by  its  being  changed  into  a  principle  of  life  by  the  spirit.  But 
when  a  false  spirit,  as  Spiritualism,  would  remove  such  a  legal 
appointment  by  a  pure  negation,  without  renewing  and  elevating 
it  into  an  evangelical  appointment,  the  supposed  expunged  iota  or 
the  misunderstood  fragment  of  the  mutilated  law  will  make  its 
appearance  again  in  large  or  even  flaming  characters  ;  it  will  take 
vengeance  on  those  who  in  a  perverse  spirit  misinterpreted  or  re 
jected  it.  And  thus  will  the  law  for  ever  enforce  its  claims  till 
every  part  of  it  has  come  to  pass  or  become  life — until  this  mature 
life-birth  of  the  realized  law  makes  its  appearance  as  a  new  world, 
and  the  enclosing  shell  of  the  old  world  is  broken  through  and 
destroyed. 

Therefore  he  is  not  a  reformer,  but  a  revolutionist,  who  relaxes 
or  destructively  repeals  one  of  the  least  enactments  of  the  law,  or 
perverts  it  by  a  false  interpretation,6  without  restoring  or  preserving 
it  in  an  evangelical  form.  And  whoever  misleads  others  to  this 
nullification,  such  a  person  will  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  because  his  spirit  has  the  smallest  compass,  because  he  can- 

1  7)  TOVS  Trpo^raf:  The  ?}  here  is  not  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  /ecu.  Among 
the  Jews  there  were  /different  ways  of  annulling  the  Old  Covenant.  The  Sadducees 
annulled  the  prophet*^  the  Essenes  the  law,  the  Pharisees  in  reality  both  the  legal 
and  prophetical  portions.  The  'or'  refers  to  such  contrarieties.  Christ  held  the 
wholH  dewlopxnent  sacred,  and  exhibited  it  complete  on  His  higher  standpoint. 

"  See  TLoluck,  p.  l'2l.  Stier  (i.  136)  explains  this  passage  in  a  very  beautiful 
and  striking  manner. 

3  See  Tholuck,  p.  122. 

4  The  iota  denotes  the  smallest  Hebrew  letter,  1  ;  but  the  little  point  or  tittle, 
Kepaia,  denotes  a  smaller  stroke  which  distinguishes  similar  letters  from  one  another, 
as  ~f  from  "").    And  so  figuratively  the  smallest  part  of  the  law.    See  Tholuck,  132. 

5  "Ews  av  TTO-VTO,  yfvrjTat.     The  law  lias  therefore  two  termini;  one  negative,  and 
the  other  positive.      The  negative   is  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  form  ;  the 
positive  is  its  realization  in  the  new  world  form. 

6  Tholuck  says  :  '  There  is  a  fulfilling  of  the  law  which,  because  it  is  only  a  fulfil 
ment  of  the  letter,  is  really  a  transgression,  according  to  the  profound  truth  of  the 
eaying,  Summum  jus  summa  injuria  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  transgression 
of  the  letter  which  is  essentially  a  fulfilment  of  the  law.' 
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not  come  to  the  life  of  the  law  without  giving  up  the  fulness  of  its 
enactments  and  confining  himself  to  a  few  abstract  principles.  But 
whoever  strives  above  all  things  to  keep  the  law  in  its  power  and 
full  extent,  and  teaches  accordingly,  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  the  greatness  of  the  reformer,  that  he 
collects  together  all  the  riches  of  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and 
unfolds  them  in  the  fully  comprehensive,  though  not  directly  explicit, 
enactments  of  the  Gospel.1  But  such  revolutionists  who  disannul 
the  true  law  we  have  had  to  seek  for  a  thousand  times  in  a  quarter 
where  we  should  least  suspect  them  to  exist — among  the  men  of 
prescriptions.  The  righteousness  of  ihe  Pharisees  and  scribes  leads 
riot  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  downhill  to  the  abyss.  And  this 
is  shown  first  of  all  in  their  disfiguring  the  true  law.  While,  there 
fore,  in  Christianity  the  glorification  of  Sinai,  the  fulfilling  and 
bloom  of  the  Old  Covenant,  must  be  recognized,  we  see  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  a  dissolution  of  this 
covenant.-  This  heavy  charge  the  Lord  establishes  in  the  sequel. 
From  His  showing,  it  appears  that  the  old  law  might  be  annulled 
iri  different  ways. 

This  annulment  had  been  brought  about  slowly,  by  a  succession 
of  criminal  acts,  the  offspring  of  false  tradition.  We  cannot  say 
who  did  it ;  it  was  effected  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  interpretation 
(eppedrf)  ;  but  this  tradition  was  carefully  taken  up  by  the  ancients, 
or  at  least  by  those  who  were  like-minded  (ap^aloL^).  The  first 
corruption  of  the  law  was  shown  in  this,  that  it  was  not  developed 
according  to  its  spirit,  but  was  limited  to  its  literal  meaning.  Thus 
the  Jews  had  understood  the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  by  the  addi 
tion  of  the  civil  enactment,  Whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment,  in  stiff  literality,  without  ascertaining  its  spirit 
and  applying  it  to  the  life ;  therefore  they  had  deprived  it  of  its 
spirit  and  annulled  it.  But  the  law  must  be  developed  if  it  is  to 
remain  true  ;  it  operates  falsely  as  soon  as  it  is  only  enforced  ac 
cording  to  the  letter.  This  we  see  in  the  first  example.  Christ 
develops  this  first  law  according  to  its  spirit.  Whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause  3  shall  be  in  danger 4  of  the  district 

1  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  contrast  between  the  Peasant  War  and  the  Refor 
mation  ;  between  the  Revolution  and  the  Christian  renovation  of  the  world  which 
is  still  to  come. 

2  It  will  be  understood  that,  in  taking  a  correct  view  of  Christ's  word?,  we  are 
not  to  think  of  finding  in  them  a  rectification  of  the  Mosaic  law.     Christ  certainly 
comes  forward  in  contrast  to  Moses,  hut  in  that  harmonious  contrast  which  has  for 
its  base  an  organic  connection,  not  in  contradiction  to  him.      See  Glshausen,  i.  199. 

3  We  read  6  6pyl£ofj.fi'os  witli  the  addition  et/cr},  not  only  because  the  authorities, 
according  to  Griesbach,  are  stronger  for  this  reading  than  those  which  are  against 
it,  but  especially  because  the  connection  appears  to  require  this  addition.     The  a'/cij 
must,  at  all  events,  denote  a  peculiar  form,  an  outbreak  of  anger,  by  which  it  is 
characterized  as  being  angry  for  a  trifle,  extravagantly,  at  random.      It  has  often 
been  remarked  in  connection  with  this  passage,  that  anger  in  itself  may  be  a  holy 
feeling,  as  we  read  of  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  tho  anger  of  Christ. 

4  "EPOXOS  tffrai.     He  will  be  subject  to  that  tribunal.     The  choice  of  expressions 
indicates  that  he  is  to  be  considered  as   one  doomed  to  the  sentence  mentioned 
according  to  justice,  not  aa  really  so  to  be  sentenced, 
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court;1  for  lie  has  exalted  himself  against  its  right  to  be  judge 
over  him,  and  therein7  made  an  insolent  attack  on  the  rights  of  this 
court.  But  whoever  says  to  his  brother,  Eacha !  thou  detestable 
one  !  thou  accursed  one ! 2  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  since  he  has  designated  his  brother  as  one  excommuni 
cated  from  the  congregation — a  judgment  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  whoever  says  to  him,  Thou  fool !  thou  wicked, 
abandoned  reprobate!  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  heaviest  divine  judg 
ment  in  Israel,  which  sentences  to  be  thrown  into  the  hell  of  fire, 
to  be  executed  and  thrown  into  the  valley  of  Gehinnom,  and  to  be 
burnt  as  a  corpse  with  the  corpses  that  are  thrown  there,3  according 
to  the  same  law,  because,  without  right  or  reason,  he  had  condemned 
his  brother  to  this  penal  court.  Therefore  the  unauthorized  judge 
rightly  incurs  the  same  judgment  which,  contrary  to  love,  he  inflicts 
on  his  neighbour.  If  he  treats  him  as  a  criminal,  he  exposes  him 
self  to  the  criminal  court ;  if  he  condemns  him  as  a  heretic,  he  is 
obnoxious  to  the  tribunal  for  heresy;  and  if  he  gives  him  up  as  a 
reprobate  past  recovery,  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  highest  religious 
tribunal  in  which  the  punishment  of  damnation  is  reflected.  It  is 
therefore  manifest  that  Christ  does  not  merely  intend  to  represent 
an  uncharitable  disposition  as  damnable,  by  an  arbitrarily  marked 
hyperbolic  punishment:  He  rather  exhibits  uncharitableness  from  the 
first  in  its  subtle,  social  offences,  as  to  make  it  punishable  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  a  social  sense.  The  aggravations  of  guilt 
are  quite  definite,  and  with  the  same  definiteness  the  succession  of 
courts  of  justice  to  which  the  person  guilty  of  uncharitableness 
would  be  amenable.  The  meaning  of  the  succession  of  courts  of 
justice  was,  in  short,  this :  It  is  criminal  when  a  man  stamps  his 
brother,  in  unauthorized  private  passion,  arbitrarily  as  a  criminal ; 
it  is  heretical  when  he  stamps  him  as  a  heretic  ;  and  damnable  when 

1  As  in  ver.  21  mention  is  made  in  a  definite  sense  of  the  Jewish  inferior  courts 
or  district  courts  in  criminal  cases  (which  was  preceded  by  a  smaller  court  for  civil 
causes),  the  expression  here  must  refer  to  the  same  tribunal. 

2  Racha  is  probably   not  to   be  derived  from  p"1"],  p^~)  in  the  sense  of  stupid. 

This  word  of  reproach  would  probably  stand  highest  in  the  first  category  :  it  describes 
the  brother  who  belongs  as  a  malefactor  to  the  Sanhedrim.  We  would  rather  con 
sider  as  correct  the  derivation  from  pp"%  to  spit  upon,  since  it  appears  to  have  been 

a  symbolical  act  to  spit  on  persons  who  were  condemned  as  heretics.  Racha,  ac 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  the  lengthened  imperative  (see  Ewald's  Grammar  of  tie 
Hebrew  Language,  translated  by  Nicholson,  p.  164),  may  be  an  interjection  (>Spit  !}, 
which  might  express  the  sentence  of  the  judge  condemning  the  heretic,  which  per 
mitted  the  accuser  to  spit  on  the  condemned. 

3  The  Jewish  hell  (Gehenna,  from    DuPI  K^)    is  quite  different  from  Sheol,  or 

the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  It  was  first  of  all  the  place  of  the  execution  which  would 
be  inflicted  on  a  malefactor  when  his  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  valley  of  the  sons 
of  Hinnom,  where  from  time  to  time  the  proscribed  corpses  were  burnt.  This 
punishment  marked  a  rejection  continued  in  the  other  world,  and  hence  was  an  image 
of  damnation.  In  that  valley  the  Hebrews  once  practised  the  horrible  Moloch- 
worship  (1  Kings  xi.  7) ;  hence  King  Jodah  defiled  it  by  causing  corpses  to  be  thrown 
there  ('2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14).  See  Tholuck.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  symbolical 
place  of  hell  proceeded  mediately  from  the  Moloch-worship — the  place  of  horror 
from  the  place  of  abomination. 
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lie  dooms  him  to  perdition.  These  sharp  distinctions  must  serve 
to  show  how  fur  the  law,  '  Thou  shall  not  kill'  goes  beyond  the 
limited  exposition,  the  murderer  alone  falls  under  the  judgment  of 
the  criminal  court:  how  soon  the  uncharitable  would  be  lost  with 
the  first  expressions  of  his  uncharitableness,  if  he  were  judged  by 
God  and  man  according  to  the  standard  which  his  own  unchari 
tableness  has  set  up. 

That  severity,  therefore,  which  too  hastily  judges  a  brother, 
always  exposes  itself  to  its  own  sentences,  and  that  according  to  its 
own  rules.  So  sharp  is  the  law  in  its  development,  since  it  de 
mands  the  greatest  gentleness  of  love,  the  placable  spirit  which 
the  Lord  characterized  by  a  single  case.  '  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to 
the  altar,  and  there  recollectest  before  God — where  the  admonitory 
and  punitive  Spirit  of  God  looks  sharply  upon  man,  and  where  the 
pious  easily  becomes  conscious  of  a  hidden  fault — that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way,  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  gift.'  So  very  much  is  reconciliation  with  God  conditioned 
by  the  spirit  of  reconcilableness  towards  man.  The  point  in  ques 
tion  is,  indeed,  not  an  outward  and  literal,  but  a  spiritual  fulfilment 
of  this  rule  ;  as,  for  example,  it  was  in  this  sense  a  custom  among 
the  early  Christians  for  the  members  of  a  family  to  beg  forgiveness 
of  one  another  before  they  went  to  the  holy  supper.  '  See  to  it,'  the 
Lord  adds,  *  that  thou  agreest  with  thy  adversary  who  hastens  a 
suit  against  thee  whilst  thou  art  on  the  way  to  the  judge  ;  quickly 
come  to  terms  with  him,  that  he  may  not  hand  thee  over  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  cause  thee  by  his  officers  to  be  cast  into 
prison/  If  there  is  the  right  to  bring  to  judgment,  it  will  operate  in 
the  form  of  judgment ;  there  will  be  no  release  till  the  last  farthing 
is  paid,  till  the  debt  has  been  discharged  according  to  law.  Thus 
man  must  cherish  a  deep,  holy  solicitude,  lest  he  should  in  any  way 
violate  love.  This  spirit  of  mildness  and  reconciliation  is  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Also  a  second  command,  the  law,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul 
tery,  the  Jews  had  deprived  of  its  due  force  by  not  developing  it 
according  to  its  meaning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  misinterpreting  it. 
The  Lord  restores  this  development :  Whoever  lookcth  on  a  icoman 
loith  the  design  to  lust  after  her,  he  has  already  committed  adultery 
with  her  in  his  heart.1  So  easily  may  guilt  be  contracted  if  we  are 
not  on  our  guard.  The  law  of  marriage  requires  a  holy  caution, 
which  shows  itself  particularly  in  two  respects.  A  man  must  pluck 
out  his  right  eye,  if  he  is  seduced  by  the  eye  to  commit  this  traus- 

1  We  must  regard  it  as  decided  that  ?rp6s  designates  the  inward  aim.  Tholuck, 
p.  208.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  unpremeditated  feeling  that  is  here  spoken  of,  but  the 
intentional  and  conscious  desire.  Although  the  former  is  a  sin,  yet,  as  Luther  ex- 
prcsses  himself,  it  is  like  an  evil  thought  without  consent,  not  a  deadly  sin.  '  Never 
theless  it  is  a  sin,  but  comprehended  in  the  general  forgiveness.'  See  Tholuck,  p.  20!>. 
According  to  the  exact  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  desecration  of 
marri.-ige  in  conjugal  intercourse  by  the  designed  excitement  of  sensual  desire  might 
be  intended. 
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gression.  This  probably  is  to  be  understood  of  the  pleasurable 
gazing  on  beauty.  The  pleasure  of  beholding  which  leads  to  ruin 
ous  desires  must  be  entirely  renounced,  though  it  may  be  the  most 
ardent  enthusiasm,  the  pleasure  of  the  right  eye.  And  so  a  man 
must  cut  off  his  right  hand,  if  by  this  hand  he  is  seduced  into 
transgression.  This  probably  is  to  be  understood  of  friendly  inter 
course.  It  must  be  entirely  given  up,  if  a  man  cannot  overcome 
and  destroy  the  temptation  in  it  by  faith,  even  though  it  were  the 
most  powerful  attachment.1  But  not  only  had  the  Jews  injured  the 
law  of  marriage  by  the  want  of  development,  but  likewise  in  another 
way :  that  political  concession  which  Moses  had  annexed  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  eternal  law  itself,  in  order  gradually  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  true  sanctification  of  marriage,  they  neither  recog 
nized  nor  practised  according  to  its  true  and  holy  intent,  but  had 
represented  it  with  lightness  as  a  trivial  matter.  Moses  found  the 
practice  of  divorce,  as  a  natural  result  of  his  people's  hardness  of 
heart,  to  be  a  custom  which  he  could  not  put  a  stop  to  by  legislation, 
because  the  actual  marriage  very  often  did  not  correspond  to  the 
ideal  true  marriage.  As  long  as  the  actual  marriage  was  frequently 
at  variance  with  the  ideal  of  marriage,  so  long  it  was  needful  for 
the  concession  to  continue.  But  it  must  be  regulated  and  checked 
by  the  law.  in  order  that  many  marriage-contracts  might  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  preceding  unrestrained  divorces,  and  that  the 
law  might  promote  the  continual  tending  of  the  actual  marriage 
towards  the  ideal.  Therefore  Moses  introduced  a  check  on  the 
unrestrained  practice  of  divorce  by  ordaining  '  a  icritinrj  of  divorce 
ment.' ~  But  instead  of  seeing  a  limitation  of  divorce  in  this  statute, 
the  Jews  saw  an  encouragement  of  it.  Hence  Christ  pronounced 
the  decision,  '  Every  divorce  which  is  not  occasioned  by  adultery 
(whoredom)  is  itself  adultery,  inasmuch  as  the  divorced  is  beguiled 
to  regard  herself  as  free,  and  to  marry  again  ;  and  so  also  he 
violates  the  marriage  who  espouses  the  divorced.'  Adultery,  there 
fore,  is  committed  when  the  divorce  of  the  former  marriage  ends  in 
a  new  one. 

A  similar  manner  of  obscuring  the  law  by  a  misinterpretation  of 
its  decisions,  is  shown  in  the  way  the  Jews  decided  on  the  law  of 
oaths.3  Moses  looked  upon  the  oath  in  civil  matters  as  an  unavoid 
able  instrument  of  justice.4  But  in  general  he  counterworked  the 
taking  an  oath.  This  he  did  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place  he 
interdicted  the  false  oath  as  an  abuse  of  the  name  of  God  (Exod. 
xx.  7  ;  Lev.  xix.  12)  ;  then  he  insisted  on  regarding  as  sacred,  and 
on  fulfilling,  a  vow  made  with  an  oath;5  and  thirdly,  he  decided 
that  persons  were  to  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.0  In  this  way 
of  counterworking  the  taking  of  oaths,  Christ  advances  to  the  full 

1  Hardly  does  the  eye  denote  merely  '  the  organ  of  aKoXaorws  ffafireiv  and  the  hand 
that  of  dvaiff-xyvTus  airreffOei. ;'  for  if  so,  why  should  the  riy/it  eye  and  the  right  hand 
be  specified  ? 

2  Compare  Dent.  xxiv.  1  ;  Matt.  xix.  8.  3  Compare  Matt,  xxiii.  16. 
4  Exod.  xxii.  11  ;  compare  Heb.  vi.  1C.                      °  Num.  xxx.  3. 

6  Deut.  vi.  lo. 
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accomplishment ;  and  certainly  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  had 
made  out  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  a  very  easy  theory  of  oath-taking. 
Christ  forbids  the  spontaneous  swearing  of  the  individual  absolutely, 
that  is,  asseverations  by  oath  in  a  literal  sense.  The  person  swear 
ing  appeals  to  some  object  as  a  witness  ;  he  constitutes  that  object 
an  avenger  or  a  pledge  for  the  truth  of  his  deposition.  But  in  this 
lies  the  wrongfulness  of  the  common  voluntary  adjuration.  How 
can  a  person  constitute  anything  as  a  pledge  for  the  truth  of  his 
assertions  when  all  things  belong  to  God  ?  If  he  swears  by  heaven, 
he  presumes  to  pledge  the  throne  of  God.  Just  so,  he  acts  against 
eternal  right  when  he  would  pledge  the  earth,  which  is  God's  foot 
stool  ;  or  Jerusalem,  the  chief  city  of  Jehovah  as  the  great  King  of 
the  theocracy  ;  or  even  his  own  head,  his  life,  which  altogether, 
even  to  every  hair,  in  all  its  several  relations,  is  under  the  control 
of  God.  Only  his  own  consciousness  can  he  pledge.  But  this  is 
done  when  he  makes  his  simple  assertion  in  yea  and  nay  serve  for 
an  oath,  when  he  strengthens  the  common  Yea  or  Nay  by  a  solemn 
Yea  !  or  Nay  !  and  therefore  speaks  with  a  collectedncss  and  cer 
tainty  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  consciousness  of  one  taking  an 
oath  who  speaks  in  the  presence  of  God.  Whatever  goes  beyond 
that,  the  Lord  says,  is  from  the  evil  one,  at  all  events,  proceeds 
from  the  corruption  of  the  world.  When  the  State  makes  a  form 
of  adjuration,  because  it  cannot  dispense  with  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  body,  the  Christian  should  then  drop  his  yea  and  nay,  but 
should  know  that  his  yea  and  nay  signify  the  pledge  of  his  moral 
person  for  his  word  before  God ;  and  that  of  themselves  no  ad 
jurations  can  have  greater  force  which  do  not  become  him,  and 
which  obscure  the  true  essential  oath-nature  of  veracious  speech 
(Jas.  v.  12). 

It  is  no  contradiction  of  this  statement  respecting  the  law  of  oaths 
when  Christ  admitted  the  validity  of  the  oath  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
for  He  rendered  it  on  His  part  by  the  solemn  yea,  which  to  Him 
was  always  equivalent  to  an  oath.  And  when  the  Apostle  Paul 
appeals  to  the  truth  of  Christ  within  him  (2  Cor.  xi.  10),  or  to  his 
conscience  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Horn.  ix.  1),  or  calls  God  to  witness, 
—  in  these  assurances  there  appears  to  us  precisely  the  glorification 
of  the  oath,  namely,  the  avowal  of  his  Christian  elevated  conscious 
ness,  in  which  the  truth  of  Christ,  the  witness  of  God  and  his  con 
science,  are  one.  For  his  consciousness  is  exactly  that  over  which 
the  speaker  has  power,  which  he  can  pledge  by  his  assurance  as  a 
witness.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pure  oath  in  God's 
sight,  in  the  life  of  the  believer  who  has  united  himself  with  God, 
is  no  oath  in  the  common  sense,  and  hence  it  was  not  mentioned  by 
Christ.  But  when  it  is  said,  God  swore  by  Himself  (Isa.  xlv.  23  ; 
Heb.  vi.  13),  this  is  the  expression  of  the  perfect  self-consciousness 
of  God,  which  is  one  with  His  personality,  and  the  most  solemn 
assurance  that  in  the  power  of  His  self-consciousness  or  personality, 
He  makes  an  everlasting  covenant  with  His  children  as  personal 
beings  related  to  Him. 
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Again,  another  perversion  of  the  law  takes  place  when  it  is  falsely 
applied ;  when,  for  example,  a  regulation  for  public  State  life  is 
extended  to  private  life.  tSo  it  was  with  the  strict  law  of  retaliation 
{Lex  talionis),  '  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.'1  The  Mosaic  legisla 
tion  expressed  this  law  of  sheer  retaliation  most  vividly  in  these 
Avords.  Moses  £ave  this  right  of  retaliation  the  form  of  revenge,  in 

O  O  O     ' 

order  to  intimate  that  it  should  set  aside  revenge  and  be  a  substi 
tute  for  it.  Indeed,  private  revenge  he  expressly  forbids  (Lev. 
xix.  18).  And  that  legislation  itself  was  not  wanting  in  the  living 
explanation  and  application  of  this  enactment.  The  enactment  was 
orally  made  (Exod.  xxi.  2G),  when  any  one  smote  his  servant  or 
maid  in  the  eye,  and  the  eye  perished,  or  when  he  smote  out  a 
tooth  of  either,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  letting  the  injured  party 
go  free.  But  the  Jew  brought  this  right  of  retaliation  as  a  right  of 
revenge  into  his  private  life ;  exactly  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  law,  which  was  to  guard  against  revenge.  Therefore  the  Lord 
developed  the  law  in  His  declaration,  '  Besist  not  evil : '  you  are  not 
to  assert  your  right  by  personal  individual  violence,  but  by  the 
greatest  patience  and  forbearance  promote  the  rule  of  public  justice, 
appeal  to  and  announce  the  eternal  justice.  This  precept  the  Lord 
illustrates  by  concrete  specifications  which  are  to  be  explained 
together,  not  literally,  but  spiritually :  '  Whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  the  right  cheek,  offer  him  also  the  left  :'  let  him  feel  by 
thy  equanimity  and  willingness  to  surfer  that  thou  art  not  agitated 
about  thy  right,  but  with  firm  joyfulness  abidest  certain  of  eternal 
justice,  which  protects  thy  dignity.  Let  not  the  civil  tribunal  be 
thy  highest  confidence.  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  for  thy  coat,  and 
seek  to  take  it  from  thee  in  that  way,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also, 
though  it  may  be  of  greater  value.2  Let  him  quietly  dispute  with 
thee  about  thy  property,  and  rather  let  all  go  as  a  poor  beggar, 
than  oppose  in  court  a  quarrelsome  disposition  with  the  same  spirit, 
or  lose  thy  Christian  equanimity  by  a  false  judgment.  Do  not  con 
tinue  disputing  in  an  earthly  court  of  judicature,  but  give  an 
unequivocal  sign  that  thou  art  certain  of  the  eternal  court  of  judi 
cature.  And  though  the  supreme  earthly  power  does  thee  injustice, 
when  a  person  more  powerful  than  thyself  compels  thee  to  go  a 
mile  as  a  messenger,3  outvie  the  coercion  of  this  world  of  violence 
by  the  alacrity  of  a  spirit  which  proclaims  the  victory  of  love  over 
force  by  going  two  miles  with  him.  And  when,  lastly,  any  one 
employs  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  thee,  gentle  entreaty, 
as  a  needy  person,  or  a  borrower,  grant  him  his  request.  Here  in 
a  wonderful  manner  culminates  the  enactment,  Eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth.  The  highest,  strictest  justice  is,  according  to  its  inner- 

1  Exod.  xxi.  24  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  20. 

2  Mr;  KoXvo-fls,  says  Luke.     He  inverts  the  relation  between  cloak  (1/j.a.Tiov}  and  coat 
(•Xirdiv},  because  he  had  in  his  eye  the  violence  of  the  robbery  which  must  begin  first 
of   all  with  the  cloak,  while  the  litigious  man  would  begin  with  the  least  valuable, 
and  therefore  lays  claim  to  the  coat. 

3  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  ayyapeveiv,  see  Tholuck,  p.  273  [Do  AYette,  Ejccy. 
HandlucJi}. 
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most  meaning,  this  tender  love  which,  in  the  deep  humiliation  of  a 
man  before  his  fellow-man  as  if  he  were  a  king,  beholds  a  claim  to 
which  he  must  respond  by  the  tenderest  compliance. 

It  is  due  to  one's  neighbour,  it  is  due  to  one's  self,  to  limit  these 
maxims  in  actual  life,  or  to  apply  them  with  wisdom.  But  the  pre 
servation  of  personality  which  opposes  ill-usage  must  never  become 
revenge;  the  preservation- of  property  must  never  become  a  fond 
ness  for  litigation  ;  the  preservation  of  free  self-determination  must 
never  become  a  fierce  wrestling  with  superior  power  ;  the  preserva 
tion  of  domestic  economy  against  beggars  and  borrower  must  never 
become  a  heartless  '  turning  thyself  away '  (Matt.  v.  42)  ;  but  in  all 
these  cases,  the  spirit  of  the  highest  love  must  dictate  and  animate 
the  protective  measures.  Tims  the  Christian  spirit,  by  cheerful 
submission  to  suffering,  moderation,  compliance,  and  willingness  to 
serve  others,  is  to  spread  abroad  a  spirit  of  life  which  overcomes  the 
endless  litigations  of  the  old  world,  which  always  threaten  to  become 
an  endless  complication  of  revenge,  and  allows  the  bloom  of  the 
most  rigid  public  retribution  to  appear  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
free  kingdom  of  love.  But  how  these  precepts  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter,  that  was  shown  by  the  Lord,  when 
before  the  Sanhedrim  one  of  the  officers  smote  Him  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand  (John  xviii.  22).  The  calm  reprimand  which  He  gave  to 
the  man,  showed  that  He  was  not  afraid  of  a  second  blow,  and  perhaps 
was  the  occasion  of  His  being  smitten  still  more  (Matt.  xxvi.  G7). 

The  last  obscuration  of  the  law  is  the  worst,  namely,  the  positive 
falsification  and  perversion  of  a  legal  enactment.  The  bigoted 
pharisaical  spirit  had  referred  the  Mosaic  command,  Thoushalt  love 
thy  neighbour,1  exclusively  to  the  Jews,  and  then  deduced  from  it  the 
poisonous  false  converse,  and  hate  thy  enemy.  To  this  vile  perver- 
sion  (Lev.  xxiv.  22)  the  Saviour  opposes  the  true  development  of 
the  law  of  love  to  our  neighbour.  Our  enemy  is  exactly  so  far  our 
neighbour,  that  he  more  than  any  one  else  agitates  and  occupies  our 
thoughts  ;  therefore  he  is  especially  commended  to  our  love.  Pre 
cisely  on  those  who  curse  us  must  we  more  urgently  invoke  than 
upon  others  the  blessings  of  illumination  and  mercy,  if  their  curse 
is  not  to  kindle  in  us  the  curse  of  hatred.  Towards  them  that  hate 
us,  we  have  most  of  all  to  take  pains  not  to  damage,  but  to  benefit 
the  bedimmed  human  life  in  them ;  and  lastly,  for  those  who  slan 
der,  threaten,  and  actively  injure  us,2  our  intercessions  are  especially 
demanded,  since  they  are  constantly  giving  us  fresh  impressions  of 
their  unhappy  state.  These  are  the  mournful  images  in  which  our 
neighbour  must  always  continue  to  be  commended  to  our  love.  It 
is  God's  plan  so  to  rule  over  His  enemies  with  sunshine  and  rain  : 
the  children  of  His  spirit  must  imitate  Him  in  this  love  of  enemies. 
This  is  the  special  test  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  genuine  believer. 

1  Lev.  xix.  18. 

3  That  more  private  and  contemptible  persecution  which  ia  carried  on  by  threats 
and  slander  is  probably  intended  by  tirrjptdfai',  and  the  more  violent  and  public 
by  SiuKftv. 
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But  if  we  merely  love  our  friends,  and  kindly  salute  our  brethren, 
this  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  natural  affections  as  they  are  found 
among  publicans  and  heathens,  without  any  self-conquest ;  no  victory 
and  no  blessed  fruit  of  the  spiritual  life. 

After  the  Lord  had  shown  how  His  Jewish  opponents  had  de 
formed  and  relaxed  the  law  of  God1  by  their  maxims,  He  points 
out  how  they  corrupted  religious  life  by  their  sanctimoniousness  and 
hypocrisy,  and  precisely  '  in  the  three  chief  modes  of  practical  re 
ligion,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  arrogance  of  pharisaic  piety 
was  pre-eminently  displayed,  and  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
specially  comprehended  under  the  name  of  good  works,  almsgiving, 
fasting,  and  prayer.' 2  Pharisaism  imagined  that  it  rendered  the 
highest  obedience  in  these  principal  relations  of  religious  life, 
which  ought  to  exhibit  the  right  demeanour  of  a  good  man  towards 
his  neighbour,  towards  God,  and  towards  his  own  life,  while  in 
reality,  by  forced  service  and  false  appearances,  it  corrupted  these 
works,  and  sank  down  to  the  poorest  and  grossest  unreality  of  the 
heathen. 

These  hypocrites,  first  of  all,  made  out  of  righteousness3  a  dead 
mechanical  service  of  almsgiving,  and  out  of  this  mechanical  service 
a  parade  of  pretended  holiness.  When  they  gave  alms,  they  caused 
trumpets  to  be  sounded  before  them  in  the  synagogues  and  public 
places.  The  trumpets  which  the  Lord  refers  to  were  probably  the 
loud  and  shrill  beggars'  litanies,  which  are  always  the  offspring  of 
mendicity  wherever  pharisaic  beneficence  carries  on  its  operations  ; 
and  so  they  have  their  reward — the  foolish  praise  of  blind  admirers. 
But  the  Christian  ought  to  give  his  alms  with  the  greatest  quietness 
and  absence  of  parade.  His  left  hand  is  not  to  know  what  his  right 
hand  doeth  (Matt.  vi.  3).  No  scrupulous  counting  out  of  one  hand 
into  the  other  is  permitted  before  the  almsgiving,  and  no  vain 
glorious  clapping  of  hands  after  it.  The  deed  is  performed  as  a 
pure  impulse  of  the  heart  by  the  beneficent  hand  under  the  pro 
tection  of  its  inward  truthfulness,  and  never  is  it  published  to  the 
bystanders.  Whoever  thus  performs  his  good  works  in  secret  is  seen 
by  his  Father  in  heaven  ;  and  in  the  public  blessing  which  He  causes 
to  come  upon  him,  it  is  manifest  that  He  has  recognized  and  re 
warded  his  liberality. 

Equally  did  these  pretended  religionists  desecrate  prayer.  Since 
the  Jew  everywhere  performed  his  prescribed  devotions,  as  soon  as 
the  appointed  hour  of  prayer  arrived,  wherever  he  might  be.  '  the 
hypocrite  could  so  contrive  that  exactly  at  that  time  he  should  be 
in  the' streets.'4  In  such  public  situations  these  men  preferred  to 
pray  in  order  to  be  seen  by  the  people.  But  in  return,  this  show 
was  their  only  gain.  The  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  prays  accord- 

1  See  Stier,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  -  Tholuck,  293. 

3  According  to  the  reading  SiKaioawrj,  vil.  1.       In  the  Old  Testament,  almsgiving, 
f\fij/jLo<Ttjvrj,  proceeds  from  justice  ;  in  the  New  Testament  it  proceeds  from  love,  the 
practical  ckarite,  from  the  believing  charitas. 

4  Tholuck,  305. 
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ing  to  another  rule.  Ho  prays  in  his  chamber a  with  closed  doors ; 
for  he  has  to  do  with  his  Father,  who  Himself  acts  in  secret,  and 
from  His  secrecy  beholds  him  who  is  praying  in  secret.  And  this 
prayer,  this  most  secret  of  secret  things,  as  it  were  lost  in  invisi 
bility,  is  blessed  by  God  as  a  living  spiritual  work,  and  becomes 
manifest  in  the  most  glorious  open  effects. 

But  not  only  by  their  hypocritical  pretensions  and  gloomy  slave- 
like  service  did  the  hypocrites  desecrate  their  prayers,  like  the 
heathen,  they  made  them,  in  their  delusion,  mere  babbling :  the 
more  words,  forms,  litanies  of  devotion,  so  much  greater  merit  and 
acceptance  with  God.  The  Christian  dare  not  and  cannot  so  pray ; 
for  he  knows  that  He  to  whom  he  speaks,  who  already  knows  all 
that  he  has  to  say,  and  whose  Spirit  meets  the  words  in  his  own 
spirit,  anticipates  his  wishes,  and  changes  his  prayer  to  praise. 

The  Lord  now  points  out  to  His  disciples  how  they  ought  to  pray,  by 
communicating  to  them  what  we  call  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  does 
not  appear  to  stand  here  in  its  right  place,  since  it  interrupts  the 
progressive  delineation  of  pharisaic  corruption.  At  all  events,  Luke 
has  specified  a  more  suitable  occasion  for  it.  He  narrates  (xi.  2) 
that  the  disciples  had  seen  their  Lord  praying  in  private,  and  that 
at  the  close  of  the  prayer  one  of  them  availed  himself  of  the  oppor 
tunity  to  request  Him  that  He  would  teach  them  to  pray,  as  John 
had  taught  his  disciples.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  time  when 
the  Lord  communicated  the  prayer  to  His  disciples  is  more  cor 
rectly  given  by  Luke  than  by  Matthew.2  But  since  Luke  does  not 
everywhere  keep  to  the  exact  order  of  events,  since  particularly  he 
gives  this  history  in  a  connection  that  rests  on  no  exact  chronologi 
cal  datum,  we  may  well  admit  that  the  place  where  the  disciples 
saw  the  Lord  praying  was  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  summit, 
where  He  first  honoured  them  to  live  in  the  most  cordial  intercourse 
with  Him,  and  so  to  see  Him  praying ;  and  as  soon  as  we  make 
that  point  clear,  this  occurrence  becomes  very  probable.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  disciples  were  themselves  of  the  school  of 
John,  and  prayed  in  forms  which  John  had  taught  them,  and  which 
probably  rct'erred  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  as  future  divine  institutions.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  in 
this  confidential  intercourse  they  saw  the  Lord's  method  of  prayer, 
it  occurred  to  them  that  in  their  method  of  prayer  they  were  still 
the  disciples  of  John,  and  now  the  forms  of  prayer  they  had  re 
ceived  from  him  must  appear  to  them  as  unsatisfactory,  perhaps  as 
quite  unsuitable.  Hence  the  boldest  in  their  circle  was  induced  to 
represent  this  circumstance  to  the  Lord,  with  the  wish  that  now, 

1  Although  this  is  said  of  a  chamber  in  a  general  sense,  yet  there  may  be  a  special 
reference  to  the  upper  apartment  in  a  Hebrew  house,  the  Alijah.  See  Tholuck,  30(3. 

3  See  Schleiennacher,  Lukas,  172  ;  Olshausen,  Commentary,  i.  217.  Tholuck,  p. 
815,  and  Stier,  i.  214,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  give  a  twofold  origin  to  the  prayer, — 
that  Christ  the  first  time  exhibited  the  prayer  to  the  people  as  an  example  how  men 
should  pray  without  vain  repetitions  ;  and  at  another  time  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  at 
their  request,  as  a  form  of  prayer.  That  the  discjples,  before  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  requested  the  Lord  to  give  them  a  form  of  prayer,  other  expositors  also 
have  supposed. 
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as  they  Lacl  become  His  disciples,  they  might  be  taught  to  pray 
according  to  His  method. 

Here,  therefore,  the  request  of  the  disciples  is  clearly  accounted 
for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  it  was  made  by  them  half  a 
year  later,  perhaps  in  the  summer  of  782,  the  time  to  which  the 
general  position  of  the  prayer  in  Luke  may  point,  it  might  then  ap 
pear  as  rather  too  late  ;  and  the  exact  reference  of  the  disciples  to 
the  circumstance  that  John  also  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  would 
be  without  any  adequate  reason,  since  Jesus,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  had  already  explained  His  relation  to  John. 

But  if  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  dictated  in  the  manner  we  have 
specified  on  that  Galilean  mountain-top,  in  all  probability  it  origi 
nally  preceded  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  formed  the  transition, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  instructions  which  Jesus  here  imparted  to  His 
disciples.  But  the  Evangelist,  who  wished  to  exhibit  the  whole 
discourse  of  Jesus  in  uninterrupted  connection,  placed  it  here,  where 
the  subject  under  consideration  was  the  right  method  of  praying,  in 
opposition  to  the  pharisaical. 

John  the  Baptist,  in  accordance  with  his  general  character,  would 
attach  much  greater  weight  than  Jesus  to  training  his  disciples  in 
outwardly  fixed  religious  exercises,  since  he  could  not  impart  to 
them  what  constitutes  the  life  of  all  true  exercises  of  devotion,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  taught  His  disciples 
to  pray  from  the  first  by  a  'different  method,  since  He  carried  them 
on  imperceptibly  in  the  way  of  evangelical  guidance  to  life  in  the 
Spirit.  He  taught  them,  in  truth,  to  pray  without  ceasing.  Yet 
He  did  not  deny  their  pious  request,  and  so  they  received,  at  their 
little  but  living  request,  which  itself  was  a  beginning  of  most 
spiritual  praying,  that  great,  infinitely  deep  prayer,  the  form  of 
prayer  which  they  preserved  as  an  invaluable  jewel,  and  have 
handed  down  to  the  Church.  We  may  regard  this  prayer  as  the 
most  concentrated  form  of  all  Christian  spiritual  life.  Just  as  the 
Eternal  Word,  generally,  was  made  flesh  in  Christ,  or  as  the  whole 
tethereal  fire  which  animates  our  planetary  system  has  found  its 
expression  in  the  sun;  just  as  in  the  diamond  all  the  elements, 
particularly  water  and  light,  seem  to  sparkle  in  concentrated  unity  ; 
so  is  this  prayer  a  form  in  which  all  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
spiritual  life  are  united.  First,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  correct  order  and  sequence 
of  its  component  parts,  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Then  it  is  also  a 
compendium  of  all  the  divine  promises  which  invite  man  to  Chris 
tianity,  and  lead  him  to  find  in  it  his  complete  redemption.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  presents  the  arranged  pure  expression  of  all  true 
human  prayers  as  they  issue  from  the  flames  of  all  human  sighs, 
from  the  purified  glow  of  all  human  aspirations.1  Therefore  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  combination  of  all  Christian  vows,  in  which 
the  promises  of  God  have  become  one  with  human  sighs,  and  the 

1  '  All  the  cries  of  the  human  heart,  which  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  meet  here 
in  their  fundamental  notes.' — Slier,  i.  213. 
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work  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Christian  completed.  And  as  this 
whole  Christian  life  rests  on  the  life  of  Christ,  so  at  the  same 
time  we  may  see  in  it  a  regular  series  of  the  redeeming  facts  of 
Christ's  life.  Lastly,  the  course  of  the  Christian's  life,  and,  in  fact, 
the  world-historical  development  of  the  Church,  is  expressed  in  it; 
for  the-  Christian's  pilgrimage  begins  with  calling  on  the  Father, 
and  closes  with  redemption  from  death.  The  Church  of  God  is 
born  into  the  world  with  calling  on  the  name  of  God,  and  the 
general  judgment  at  last  brings  its  complete  redemption. 

The  invocation  of  the  prayer  manifests  the  pure  and  perfect  spirit 
of  prayer,  which  is  one  with  the  spirit  of  perfect  religion,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  highest  knowledge.  Fat/ter,  prays  the  Christian 
in  the  spirit  of  a  child.  But  this  child-spirit  is  not  without  the 
feeling  of  humanity  and  brotherhood,  in  truth  a  fraternizing  with 
all  good  spirits;  therefore  it  is  said,  Our  Father — Father  of  us  all. 
And  great  as  the  Father  and  as  the  praying  family  is  the  Father's 
house  :  the  spirit  of  devout  Christian  Theism,  in  its  elevation  above 
all  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and  Deism,  expresses  this  by  the  addi 
tion,  llV/o  art  in  heaven !  Present  in  all  heavens,  not  merely, 
according  to  the  meagre  representation  of  modern  Pantheists, 
superintending  the  earth,  or  rather  only  struggling  into  conscious 
ness  Himself :  transforming  all  worlds  into  heavens,  not,  according 
to  the  representation  of  the  more  profound  ancient  Pantheism, 
inundated  and  darkened  by  all  worlds:  in  all  heavens  ONE,  not, 
according  to  the  erroneous  fancy  of  Polytheists,  divided  into  num 
berless  powers  :  in  all  heavens  comprehending  also  the  earth,  not, 
according  to  the  false  notion  of  the  Deists,  withdrawn  into  a  heaven 
beyond  the  visible  universe ;  He  Himself  is  in  all  heavens ;  the 
supreme  consciousness,  the  perfect  personality,  the  Father  who 
hears  His  praying  child  when  he  calls  upon  Him.  So  is  He  our 
Father  in  the  heavens  ! 

After  the  invocation  follow  seven  petitions,  in  which  the  primary 
relations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  life, 
appear  in  orderly  sequence  and  in  the  most  living  form.  In  seven 
spiritual  acts  and  priestly  dedications  of  life  the  child  of  God  con 
summates  the  one  spiritual  act  by  which  he  calls  down  his  Father 
with  His  heaven  to  earth,  but  which  causes  him  to  be  drawn  up 
wards  by  the  Father  out  of  all  distresses,  sins,  and  evils,  into  heaven. 

But  this  is  the  order  of  the  spiritual  life  and  of  prayer :  first  of 
all,  man  must  bear  in  his  heart  the  cause  of  God,  then  the  concerns 
of  his  own  life  and  heart  in  God.  If  he  merely,  or  first  and  chiefly, 
directs  his  regards  to  himself,  then  he  loses  God,  or  shrivels  his 
sense  of  God  into  Pietism.  In  this  case  he  is  more  conscious  of 
his  own  devoutness  than  of  his  God.  But  were  he  to  lose  himself 
in  God,  and  not  also  apprehend  his  own  life  in  God,  then  would  he 
not  recognize  God  with  a  pure,  child-like  feeling,  as  the  Father  who 
loves  and  protects  His  child  ;  he  would  give  himself  up  as  a 
Pantheist  to  the  illusion  of  a  Deity  absorbing  his  life,  or  at  all 
events  allow  his  life  to  dissolve  in  Mysticism.  In  the  life  of  a 

VOL.  II.  II 
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healthy  piety,  man  apprehends  God  in  himself  and  himself  in  God, 
by  the  Eternal  Spirit  which  is  given  him  in  Christ ;  but  he  puts 
the  life  of  God  before  his  own  life,  for  by  the  beholding  of  God  in 
Christ  must  his  own  life  be  glorified. 

The  Father  Himself  is  the  true  heaven  of  all  heavens  ;  He  there 
fore  must  come  upon  earth,  in  order  that  earth  may  become  heaven. 
The  faith  of  the  child  of  God  sees  Him  corning;  but  he  also  sees 
what  is  disposed  to  obstruct  His  advent,  and  stands  ready  to  meet 
it  with  dark  threatenings,  though  powerless.  Therefore  the  most 
ardent  longing  is  unfolded,  and  hastens  its  flight  towards  Him.  It 
calls  to  the  Father  that  He  would  come  with  His  heaven  in  the 
three  first  great  petitions.  God  is  indeed  on  earth  already,  as  in 
heaven,  with  His  essential  presence  and  superintendence,  but  not  in 
the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  men — not  with  His  name. 
The  essence  of  God  cannot  be  desecrated,  but  His  name  may  be 
desecrated ;  just  as  the  sun  itself  cannot  be  darkened,  but  the 
clear  image  of  the  sun  in  the  earthly  water-mirror,  since  it 
is  broken  and  vanishes  when  the  wind  agitates  the  stream  and 
obscures  its  clearness  by  the  mud  of  its  bed.  In  the  turbid 
religions  of  earth  the  name  of  God  is  desecrated.  In  the  true 
religion,  which  in  its  concentration  is  one  with  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  reflection  of  God's  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  essence,  this 
name  must  become  glorified  to  humanity,  that  it  may  confess  to  the 
Heaven  of  heavens,  Hallowed  lie  Thy  name  ! 

But  in  proportion  as  humanity  acknowledges  and  hallows  this 
name  in  the  reception  of  the  right  knowledge  of  God  through 
Christ,  this  heaven  lowers  itself  to  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  Christ  is  unfolded  in  the  life  of  a  holy 
community  in  which  the  perfect  kingdom  of  God  is  exhibited — a 
kingdom  in  which  the  domain,  the  laws,  the  Ruler,  and  His  admin 
istration,  make  up  together  one  spiritual  life,  in  which  the  King 
has  His  throne  in  every  heart,  and  every  heart  has  in  its  King  its 
most  glorious  inheritance.  This  kingdom  is  in  progress,  but  is 
confronted  by  the  resistance  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  God  must 
prepare  its  way,  and  the  Christian  will  prepare  its  way  in  God. 
'  Thy  kingdom  come ! ' 

But  if  heaven  descends  to  earth,  then  must  earth  become  heaven. 
How  will  it  become  heaven  ?  Not  by  satisfaction  being  given  to 
the  millions  of  morbid  human  desires  and  all  the  false  aspirations 
of  sinful  human  hearts,  which  would  be  doing  the  will  of  the 
world  :  by  having  everything  removed  which  strives  against  and 
withstands  the  will  of  God,  so  that  every  heart  is  offered  to  Him,  all 
life  becomes  subject  to  Him.  Thus  will  the  earth  become  a  beauti 
ful  heaven  when  humanity  in  its  life  shall  be  entirely  one  with  the 
life  of  God's  Spirit.  Thy  ivill  be  done,  o.s  in  heaven  so  on  earth. 

Thus  the  Christian  in  praying  has  given  glory  to  God.  The 
name  of  God  has  so  cast  its  rays  upon  him  that  he  has  forgotten  his 
own  name ;  the  kingdom  of  God  has  overwhelmed  him  with  its 
fulness,  and  humbled  him,  so  that  his  own  glory  has  become 
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nothing  ;  the  will  of  God  has  seized  him  like  the  glowing  last  day, 
and  has  consumed  him  as  a  burnt-offering  with  the  innermost  part 
of  his  own  lite — his  self-will.  Thus  he  has  given  God  His  due,  but 
he  himself  seems  vanished  from  the  scene.  The  world  itself  appears 
a  sacred  pile  of  ashes  under  this  devouring  fire  of  the  will  of  God, 
seizing  and  penetrating  all  things.  Yet  the  God  of  the  Christian 
does  not  consume  his  sacrifices,  but  transforms  them,  by  consuming 
the  evil  in  them.  Thus  then  the  believer  comes  forth  purified  from 
the  divine  fire,  and  now  brings  his  own  concerns  to  God.  In  the 
three  first  petitions,  zeal  was  perfected  for  the  honour  of  God,  for 
the  heavenly  name  of  the  Father,  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Son,  for 
the  perfected  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  four  last  petitions,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  is  completed  which 
proceeds  from  the  view  of  this  honour  done  to  God,  the  higher 
world-life  of  men  wherein  they  stand  before  God  as  eternal  indi 
viduals.  Three  is  the  number  of  the  Spirit ;  four  is  the  number  of 
the  world-life.  The  man  who  rightly  sinks  himself  in  God,  finds 
himself  again  in  Him  as  a  God-loved  child,  with  his  whole  life 
borne  and  sustained  by  Him  by  means  of  his  daily  bread.  Daily 
bread  appears  to  him  as  the  noble  central  point  in  that  great 
operation  of  God's  hand  which  always  preserves  him.  But  what 
preserves  and  animates  him  ?  The  whole  divine  agency  appears  to 
him  as  daily  bread,  a  single  agency  in  all,  whatever  promotes  his 
outer  and  inner  life.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply  earthly  bread, 
such  as  a  mortal  father  provides  for  his  mortal  child,  that  is  here 
spoken  of,  but  the  bread  of  God  with  which  the  Eternal  Father  daily 
nourishes  the  life  of  His  eternal  child  and  satisfies  his  heart,  as  this 
bread  consists  of  bread  and  wine,  light  and  air,  men  and  solitude, 
friendship  and  love,  God's  word  and  light,  according  to  the  varying 
needs  of  every  soul.  For  the  Christian  daily  bread  becomes  a 
nourishment  of  the  spirit  by  thanksgiving,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  spirit  becomes  daily  bread  by  the  intensity  of  the  enjoyment ; 
the  two  always  becoming  more  one  by  the  unity  of  his  outer  and 
inner  life.1  And  in  this  spirit  he  feels  all  his  own  peculiar  wants, 
he  understands  human  necessity,  and  the  divine  provision  for  his 
trusting  brethren,  and  the  morbid  indigence  of  the  starving  world. 
But  with  a  bold  soaring  of  filial  confidence  he  sets  himself  free  from 
all  the  infinite  anxiety  of  his  own  heart  and  of  the  world  by  taking 
refuge  with  the  Father.  Our  bread — the  essential  (or  what  cor 
responds  to  our  nature  as  the  essential  nourishment  of  life),  the 
super- substantial,  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  bread  of  men  and  Chris 
tians  2 — give  us  to-day.  Thus  first  of  all  his  present  time  is  glorified. 

i  Comp.  Stier,  i.  227. 

8  So  probably  may  the  obscure  word  tiriovaios  be  explained  :  what  corresponds  to 
our  nature,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  iuper-Bubetantial,  therefore  to  the  subjec 
tive,  to  the  ideal  bread  of  heaven  ; — au  exposition  which,  after  the  example  of 
Jerome,  is  plainly  given  by  Zwingli  in  his  comment  on  Matthew,  p.  23ti  :  '  Dum  vero 
corpora  nostra  alimeuto  quotidiauo  cibat,  non  satis  esse  putemus  ;  sedanimum  inten- 
damus  altius  et  epiusion,  hoc  est  euper-substantialein  petamus,  plus  de  aniinoc  cibo 
quam  corporis  solliciti.'  On  the  various  interpretations,  see  Tholuck,  p.  341. 
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But  in  the  next  place,  not  the  future  but  the  past  troubles  him. 
The  Christian  cares  first  of  all  for  yesterday,  then  for  to-morrow. 
It  is  true  he  stands,  in  general,  already  in  faith  in  the  atonement ; 
of  the  blotting  out  of  his  transgressions  he  is  assured,  and  absolved 
from  the  sentence  of  final  condemnation.  But  he  well  knows  that 
he  has  been  infinitely  indebted  to  God  with  his  sins  and  shortcom 
ings,  and  will  ever  be  indebted,  and  with  him  all  his  brethren.1 
His  own  past  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  his  life.  The  longer  he 
stands  before  God,  with  so  much  greater  force  all  his  own  debt 
affects  him  ;  the  debts  also  of  his  brethren  press  upon  him  as  well 
as  his  own  sins.2  And  even  the  sins  by  which  his  brethren  had 
injured  him,  he  now  feels  as  his  own  trouble  before  God.  The  spirit 
of  reconciliation  in  its  unity  with  the  spirit  of  reconcilableness 
agitates  his  soul,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive  his  neighbour  is  to 
him  a  sign  of  the  grace  which  will  forgive  him  much  more.  On  this 
point  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  '  our  reconcilableness  gives  a 
measure  for  the  divine/  still  less  that  it  can  be  a  meritorious  means 
of  obtaining  it.  But  reconciliation  is  reconciliation  once  for  all  ;  it 
is  a  spirit  moving  in  every  direction.  If  the  offerer  of  the  petition 
does  not  find  the  moving  of  the  spirit  of  reconcilableness  in  his  own 
breast,  he  cannot  comfort  himself  with  the  divine  reconciliation. 
What,  then,  he  feels  and  performs  in  this  respect  is  to  him  a  sacra 
mental  sign  of  the  great  reconciliation  in  God.  Thus  he  lays  down 
forgiveness  for  his  neighbour,  which  his  neighbour  perhaps  cannot 
yet  understand,  on  the  altar  of  God.  He  really  pledges  himself  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  forgive  all  offenders,  as  he  feels  that  he 
needs  forgiveness ;  so  that  his  prayer  would  be  an  imprecation  on 
his  own  life,  if  it  were  not  the  most  certain  dedication  of  it  in 
commemoration  of  the  general  atonement.  He  therefore  seeks  the 
transformation  of  his  whole  past,  and  of  the  past  of  all  men,  through 
grace.  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ! 

And  now  he  turns  confidently  to  the  future,  with  heavenly  com 
posure,  but  also  with  the  holiest  earnestness.  His  heart  still 
trembles  at  the  recollection,  how  a  thousand  times  he  has  grievously 
transgressed  through  light-mindedness.  He  now  knows  the  whole 
danger  of  the  past,  and  has  an  impression  that  the  path  of  his  future 
will  be  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  darkness.  It  has  become  evident 
to  him  that  man  tempts  God  a  thousand  times  by  his  pride,  and 
that,  according  to  God's  justice,  the  temptation  which  he  has  prac 
tised  must  be  abandoned,  if  he  is  to  be  humbled.  He  sees  that, 
according  to  the  everlasting  right,  most  men  under  the  effect  of  the 
old  curse-destiny  enter  a  tragical  course  in  some  peculiar  sentence  of 
temptation,  or  even  of  death  ;  thereby  they  come  to  the  real  redemp 
tion  from  the  curse  which  oppresses  their  life.  And  in  the  life  of 

1  Stier,  231. 

2  If  it  is  remarked  that  Christ  could  only  communicate  this  petition  to  His  disci 
ples  didactically,  but  could  not  offer  it  Himself  (compare  Tholuck,  p.  353),  yet  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  no  one  could  feel  as  He  did  the  sins  of  humanity,  by 
means  of  the  human  sympathy  in  his  heart,  and  pray  for  their  forgiveness  as  the  debt 
of  the  universal  family  of  man. 
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the  Lord,  the  certainty  makes  him  tremble  that  they  might  be  led 
into  such  courses  in  the  deepest  temptation,  not  merely  for  them 
selves,  but  also  for  others,  since  in  the  tragical  or  retributive  leading 
of  Providence,  everywhere  men  with  men  —  the  most  innocent  with 
the  most  guilty  —  are  swallowed  up  in  one  catastrophe.  But  it  is  for 
him  a  most  awful  phenomenon,  that  many  men  mar  again  their 
tragical  course  to  redemption  in  the  catastrophe,  and  so  get  another 
fall,  under  great  temptation,  and  plunge  into  deeper  ruin.  This 
danger,  which  threatens  his  own  life  and  that  of  all  his  associates, 
terrifies  him.  It  cannot  indeed  surprise  a  Christian,  that  throughout 
his  whole  life  he  should  meet  with  a  succession  of  temptations  ;  and 
this  general  character  of  his  pilgrimage  he  cannot  wish  altered, 
since  only  thus  he  fights  out  the  battle  of  his  life  so  as  to  test  it. 
But  he  knows  that  the  most  inconsiderable  temptation  would  be 
his  ruin,  unless  he  took  refuge  in  God.  And  what  might  be  the 
issue  if  all  the  destructive  materials  of  temptation,  if  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  were  permitted  in  a  concentrated  position  to  attack  him 
in  all  his  weakness,  and  completely  to  agitate  and  imperil  him  ? 
He  knows  not  what  he  may  unconsciously  have  been  guilty  of  in, 
this  respect,  or  what  may  impend  over  him  on  account  of  others. 
But  the  mere  possibility  horrifies  him,  as  the  prospect  of  the 
crucifixion  agonized  the  Lord  in  Gethsemane.  And  so,  in  sympathy 
with  that  future  agony  of  his  Lord,  and  from  regard  to  thousands 
of  his  brethren  who  all  in  some  way  or  other  are  in  peril,  and  to  the 
millions  who  still  recklessly  rush  onwards  into  darkness,  an  irre 
pressible  sense  of  his  own  and  all  human  weakness  rises  within  him, 
and  he  entreats  God,  Impel  us  not  thither;  do  not,  in  retribution^ 
caiTij  us  away  into  temptation  ! 

A  profound  sense  of  the  justice  of  God,  which  plunges  sinners 
who  tempt  God  into  critical  situations,  catastrophes,  and  judgments, 
is  expressed  in  this  entreaty,  Hurry  us  not  away  into  temptation  ! 
After  this  prayer,  a  profound  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  can  dis 
charge  itself  in  the  petition,-  Rather  bear  us  upivard  to  Tlnjself  in 
redemption  from  evil.3 

He  has  confessed  all  his  weakness  to  God,  and  entrusted  Him 
with  his  whole  temporal  future.  He  has  become  assured,  in  his 
weakness,  of  God's  redeeming  omnipotence,'and  of  its  victory  which 
annihilates  the  domination  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  Over  the 
evil  one,  and  over  evil  and  all  the  consequences  of  evil—  all  ills, 
over  distress  and  death,  his  joy  in  God  now  soars  aloft.  He  knows 


1  MT;  tifffvtyKys  rifj.8.s  f£s  has  at  all  events  thia  meaning,  as  not  only  the  expression 
and  the  thought  in  itself  leads  to  it,  but  also  the  antithetical  clause  eiXXci  f>vffai  Tj/uaJ. 

2  The  greatness  and  clearness  of  this  antithesis  is  decisive  for  regarding  the  two 
clauses  as  distinct  petitions,  though  in  the  winged   course  of  the   prayer  they  are 
joined  by  the  d\\d  into  a  living  unity.      We  reckon  therefore,  with  Augnstin,  seven 
petitions.     The   reckoning  of  six  petitions,  which  has  been  customary,  after  Chry- 
sostom,   in   the   Reformed  Church,   and  among  the   Arminians  and  Socinians  (see 
Tholuck,  pp.  327  and  363),  overlooks  the  great  difference  and  progress  which  exist 
between  the  thought  of  the  sixth  and  that  of  the  seventh  petition. 

*  'Pvo/j.ai,  '  properly,  to  draw  a  person,  namely,  out  of  danger  ;  hence,  in  the  current 
use  of  the  word,  to  draw  or  snatch  out  of  danger,  i.e.  to  rescue,  to  Bive.'  —  Pasaoio. 
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that  all  present  ills  are  to  Le  changed  into  angels  of  redemption, 
and  that  with  the  last  ill,  death,  full  redemption  must  come. 
Therefore  now,  with  eagle's  wings,  his  hope  flics  to  meet  the  com 
ing  redeeming  Lord  above  all  the  troubles  of  time,  and  transports 
him  in  spirit  to  His  own  heaven.  And  in  this  hope  he  embraces 
also  the  whole  still  threatened  and  oppressed  community,  the  entire 
suffering  humanity,  in  its  misery,  supported  by  the  promise  of 
Christ,  '  And  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me'  (John  xii.  32).  And,  rejoicing  in  spirit,  he  sees  how 
redeeming  Omnipotence  carries  upwards  the  whole  heavenly  human 
ity  from  the  distress  and  anguish  of  the  old  earth  and  the  bonds  of 
darkness,  from  death  and  the  flames  of  judgment,  in  triumph.  In 
this  anticipation  of  blessedness  he  utters  his  last  petition.1  Thus 
the  entire  present  and  past,  with  the  temporal  and  eternal  future  of 
the  Christian,  obtain  through  the  prayer  a  heavenly  transfiguration. 

The  prayer  here  loses  itself  in  a  solemn  silence  which  in  its 
nature  is  an  inexpressible  act  of  adoration,  a  glorification  of  God 
resounding  through  the  life.  The  doxology  which  has  been  added 
later2  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  translates  this  blessed  silence  into  words 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  correct  interpretation.  The  Avords 
of  this  doxology  express  that  the  fulness  of  God,  that  His  majesty, 
is  the  basis,  the  soul,  and  the  aim  of  the  prayer. 

The  essence  of  this  majesty  of  God  spreads  itself  out  in  a  three 
fold  manner  on  the  deep  foundation  of  His  eternity.  The  world  is 
His  kingdom,  for  He  rules  over  it  with  absolute  control;  and  thus 
everything  which  the  Christian  implores  must  proceed  from  His 
fulness  and  His  appointment.  The  world  is  His  work,  for  with 
absolute  power  He  establishes  and  sustains  the  world ;  therefore 
the  petitioner  stands  in  the  contemplation  of  His  power.  His  very 
prayer  is  an  effect  of  it,  and  all  which  is  asked  for  must  be  obtained 
by  its  operation.  Lastly,  the  world  is  the  theatre  of  His  honour, 
for  with  absolute  clearness  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  world,  and 
through  it  in  its  constantly  increasing  transfiguration,  and  all 
prayers,  as  well  as  all  the  fulfilments  of  all  prayers,  tend  to  His 
glory.  Finally,  the  Amen  is  the  seal  of  the  prayer,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  harmonizes  with  man,  and  the  spirit  of  man  with 
God ;  it  is  the  announcement  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer,  and 
therefore  a  prophecy  of  the  world's  transformation.3 

1  According  to  the  whole  connection  of  the  petition,  the  expression  dirb  TOV  Trovrjpou 
can  in  fact  refer  only  to  the  whole  sphere  of   irapacr/xot',  of  temptations,  as  Tholuck 
remarks,  p.  364  ;  so  that  the  word  is  here  construed  as  neuter,  and_denotes  the  sum- 
total  of  all  evil,  moral  and  physical.     See  Stier,  i.  235. 

2  The  doxology  is  not  only  wanting  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke,  but  also  in 
the  principal   Greek  manuscripts  as  well  as   in  the   tradition   of   the  eldest  Latin 
fathers.     See  Tholuck,  p.  365.     It  is  no  doubt  of  later  origin,  and  added  for  liturgical 
use.     In  the  Const.  Apos.  vii.  24,  it  appears  in  its  first  form,  6'rt  aov  tariv  rj  j3aai\eia 
et's  cu'cDi/as'  'A/a??!/.      Olshausen,  i.  217.     For  its  biblical  materials  a  reference  has  been 
made  to  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.     We  may  find  the  germ  of  this  liturgical  amplification 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  which  Stier  considers  as  a  sign  of  the  originality  of  the  words. 

3  See  Stier,  i.  240.     'Whenever  the  Amen  of  the  prayer  is  uttered,  it  anticipates 
the  great  universal  Amen  of  all  creation.' 
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The  Evangelist  Matthew  appends  to  the  prayer  a  comment  on 
the  fifth  petition :  '  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you :  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses ' 
(vi.  14,  15).  We  learn  from  the  Evangelist  Mark  (xi.  25)  the 
true  relation  of  this  explanatory  remark  to  Christ's  doctrine  con 
cerning  prayer.  Christ  urged  in  that  connection,  that  the  disciples 
before  every  prayer,  just  as  before  every  sacrifice,  under  the  enlighten 
ing,  purifying  effects  of  God's  presence,  should  call  to  mind  the  ill- 
will  which  might  be  in  their  heart  against  any  offender,  and  effect 
a  reconciliation  in  their  hearts  with  him,  that  the  curse  of  hypocrisy 
might  not  fall  on  their  prayer.  They  were  bound  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  last  that  the  spirit  of  the  need  of  reconciliation  before  God 
was  identical  with  the  spirit  of  reconcilableness  towards  their  neigh 
bour,  and  to  recognize  in  the  absence  of  the  one,  the  absence  of  the 
other,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  one,  the  presence  of  the  other. 

The  Lord  next  proceeds  to  give  a  representation  of  the  third 
positive  corruption  of  religious  life.  It  shows  itself  first  in  legal, 
then  in  hypocritical  fasts,  and  in  works  of  worldly-mindedness 
which  proceed  from  the  operation  of  worldly  sorrow  and  a  false  re 
nunciation  of  the  world.  The  hypocrites  put  on  dismal  looks  at 
their  fasts ;  they  disfigure  their  countenances,  exchange  cheerful 
ness  for  gloom,  to  make  a  show  before  other  people  ;  their  renun 
ciation  of  the  world  is  therefore  in  itself  false ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
hankering  after  the  praise  of  the  world.  But  the  abstemiousness 
of  a  Christian,  when  he  finds  it  needful  for  the  discipline  of  his 
outer  and  the  furtherance  of  his  inner  life,  ought  to  be  a  festival 
of  his  soul,  and  to  proceed  from  the  elevation  of  his  soul  above  the 
lower  necessities  of  the  world ;  therefore  he  ought  to  fast  with 
anointed  head  and  fresh-washed  countenance,  with  cheerful  appear 
ance  and  demeanour.1  His  painful,  free  renunciation  remains  a 
mystery  to  the  world,  but  it  is  manifest  in  a  rich  recompense  from 
God.  What  the  Spirit  of  God  takes  from  him,  it  gives  him  back 
a  hundredfold.  From  the  pain  of  his  renunciations,  his  higher  life 
acquires  fresh  vigour. 

Upon  this  follows  a  longer  warning  against  avarice  and  worldly 
anxiety,  the  connection  of  which  with  what  goes  before  has  been 
mistaken  by  many  persons.2  And  yet  it  might  be  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  which  the  Lord  had  de 
scribed.  These  men  were,  on  the  one  hand,  persons  who  fasted 
with  a  sad  countenance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  were 
greedy  of  gain,  amassing  riches,  and  even  devouring  widows' 
houses.3  Therefore  in  their  hearts  that  fasting  and  this  avaricious- 
ness  must  have  a  most  intimate  connection,  or  form  a  decided 

1  Compare  Stier,  i.  243.  '  The  Lord  unsparingly  condemns  all  affectation  in  its 
minutest  form,  and  counsels  His  disciples,  in  order  that  they  may  more  securely 
avoid  this  danger,  to  adopt  as  defence  against  it,  where  they  have  only  to  dp  with 
themselves  in  the  sight  of  their  Father  m  secret,  a  certain  directly  opposite  dissimu 
lation  of  face.' 

J  Strauss,  L  601  ;  Tholuck,  p.  376.  3  Matt,  xxiti.  1 4. 
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polarity.  The  history  of  monastic  life  is  also  an  important  voucher 
for  the  deep-lying  connection  of  these  passages.  In  it  are  seen 
the  intensely  dismal  looks  of  a  pseudo-Christian  unworldliness  ; 
in  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth  and  property  in  mon 
astic  institutions,  the  other'  pole  is  shown  of  the1  same  perverse 
tendency.  Discontent  with  the  world  (WeltgrolT)  always  turns 
into  eager  desire  after  the  world  (Weltyier],  since  from  the  first 
it  is  animated  and  excited  by  a  hidden  germ  of  it.  And  when  the 
monastic  spirit  has  once  realized  its  worldly  greed,  it  is  then  pre 
eminently  a  collector  of  'treasures  upon  earth;'  it  appropriates  a 
dead  estate,  and  lays  upon  it  its  oppressive  dead  hand1  (Mortmain)  ; 
while  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and  every  man  engaged  in  secular 
concerns,  does  not,  at  all  events,  collect  his  treasures  so  absolutely 
for  himself  as  to  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  general  social 
system.  But  if  we  see  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  confidential 
discourse,  in  which  Christ  communicates  to  His  disciples  the  main 
outlines  of  His  doctrine  and  of  His  kingdom  in  opposition  to  the 
pharisaical  system,  we  shall  understand  how  strongly  He  charged 
upon  them  as  a  sin  this  amassing  of  treasure,  and  how  this  crimina 
tion  itself  might  arise  from  a  presentiment  of  the  corruption  which, 
in  future  times,  the  monkish  and  hierarchical  covetousness  would 
bring  into  the  Church.  He  has  warned  His  own  people,  particularly 
in  relation  to  their  apostolic  mission  in  the  world,  with  peculiar 
earnestness,  of  this  tendency  to  suffocate  men  professing  to  renounce 
the  world  by  dead  monastic  property, — the  Protestant  Church,  by 
immense  endowments, — the  ecclesiastical  office,  by  the  management 
of  small  or  perhaps  gigantic  and  princely  pastoral  possessions,  and 
altogether  by  striving  after  secular  wealth. 

The  treasures  which  are  accumulated  on  earth  imperceptibly 
escape  from  their  foolish  collector  ;  they  are  consumed  or  taken 
away  from  him  by  moth,  rust,'2  and  thieves;  therefore,  by  the 
vegeto-animal,  by  the  chemical,  and  by  the  moral  principle  of 
destruction  in  the  lower  transitory  world,  or,  on  the  one  hand, 
because  by  the  lapse  of  time  the  property  wears  itself  out  and 
becomes  valueless,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  worldly  fraud,  it  is 
soon  snatched  away  from  the  possessor.  But  the  treasures  in 
heaven  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  destroyers  ;  these  are  what  men 
ought  to  acquire.  The  treasure  should  correspond  to  the  heart  in 
the  wants  of  its  eternity  ;  it  must  therefore  be  a  treasure  embracing 
eternity — the  divine  life  itself.  For  by  the  treasure  the  heart  is 
polarized,  it  is  in  the  treasure  by  its  aims  and  desires.  The  heart 
reposes,  therefore,  in  the  eternity  of  heaven  when  its  treasure  is  in 
heaven ;  on  the  contrary,  it  always  suffers  the  death-pang  of  transi- 
toriness  when  it  has  its  treasure  on  earth,  in  earthly  things.  But 
how  can  it  come  to  pass  that  the  heart  of  an  immortal  being  cleaves 

1  Manns  mortua — The  freedom  from  taxes,  &c. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  /3ptD<ns  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  eating,  gnawing  ;  although  gold  and  silver  in  a  literal  sense  do  not  rust,  yet 
in  a  higher  sense  they  may  rust  for  their  possessors. 
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to  the  transitory  earth  ?  By  the  deceit  of  the  inner  eye,  the  sight 
of  the  spirit.  Just  as  the  eye  of  the  hody  is  light,  the  organ  of  light 
in  affinity  to  the  sun,  enlightening  the  body,  the  individual  sunlight 
of  the  body,1  transporting  the  body  into  the  light  of  the  world ;  so 
is  the  judgment  of  the  spirit  the  inner  light  which  mediates  to  the 
soul  the  light  of  God's  eternal  world,  the  knowledge  of  its  ideality 
and  holiness,  or  of  the  eternal  relations,  rules,  and  laws  of  its  being. 
If  now  the  eye  is  simply  in  close  junction2  with  the  soul,  animated 
by  the  spirit  and  consciously  directed  to  its  proper  object,  then  the 
whole  body  is  luminous  ;  it  occupies  its  right  place.  But  when  the 
eye  by  inward  thoughtlessness  has  lost  its  power  of  perception,  and 
by  a  distracting  vagrancy,  so  to  speak,  is  become  evil  and  false,  the 
whole  body  is  awfully  darkened,  it  stands  in  night,  and  becomes  a 
night-piece  for  others  to  contemplate.  But  this  blindness  of  the 
spirit  has  a  dreadful  result.  When  the  inner  eye,  the  discernment 
of  the  soul,  the  understanding,  becomes  double-sighted  and  confused 
by  the  divided  state  of  the  heart,  and  thus  a  darkening  power  for 
the  soul,  how  great  then  must  be  the  darkness  of  all  nature  and  the 
world  in  which  the  soul  finds  itself  involved,  not  merely  the  sphere 
of  its  inclinations  and  desires,  but  also  its  experiences,  means,  and 
objects !  The  whole  of  God's  world  becomes  a  midnight  for  one 
thus  darkened,  so  that,  groping  in  the  dark,  he  seizes  on  the  perish 
able  as  if  it  were  the  imperishable.  It  is  true,  the  covetous  man 
does  not  imagine  that  he  is  doing  homage  only  to  the  earthly,  but 
he  wishes  to  connect  the  two,  the  service  of  God  and  the  service  of 
Mammon.3  But  he  cannot  persist  in  this  divided  allegiance,  but 
must  neglect,  hate,  and  despise  one  of  the  two  masters,  and  that  will  be 
the  lawful  one.  The  servant  of  Mammon  is  therefore,  as  such,  neces 
sarily  a  despiser  of  God.  After  this  solemn  declaration,  Christ  lays 
open  the  fatal  source  of  covetousness,  which  consists  in  heathenish 
anxiety.  With  the  most  glorious  expressions  of  filial  confidence, 
He  dissuades  from  giving  way  to  a  baleful  anxiety.  But  this 
anxiety  is  a  distinct,  over-hasty,  irregular,  conjectural  brooding 
over  the  possible  necessities  of  the  future,  by  which  the  heart  is 
disturbed  in  its  distinct  obligatory  consideration  of  the  requirements 
of  the  present,  since  its  aims  are  divided.4  Anxiety  reckons  falsely, 
for  it  is  founded  on  a  false  estimate  of  life.  In  order  to  unlearn  the 
pernicious  reckoning  of  anxiety,  men  must  reckon  correctly  accord 
ing  to  the  thoughts  of  God ;  they  must  reckon  in  the  following 
manner:  He  who  gives  life  that  is  so  valuable,  will  also  give  the 
nourishment  for  it  that  is  less  valuable ;  He  who  gives  the  body, 
will  provide  the  clothing  that  is  less  important ;  He  who  feeds  the 
fowls  of  heaven  that  live  in  the  open  air  of  heaven,  that  neither  sow 
nor  reap,  will  provide  food  for  His  human  family,  who  yet,  with  all 
their  anxiety,  cannot  add  to  the  essential  measure  of  their  life,  in 

1  Tholuck,  p.  377. 

*  'AirXoOj.     The  opposite,  irovrjpds,  appears  to  me  to  correspond  to  this  word  and  ita 
meaning,  and  to  denote  a  condition  in  which  the  eye  deceives  by  seeing  double. 

3  On  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

*  '  As  the  etymology  of  pfptfju>(u>  expresses  it.' — Tholuck,  p.  384, 
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any  of  its  relations,  so  much  as  a  cubit  ;T  He  who  so  gloriously 
adorns  the  lilies  that  grow  wild  in  the  fields,  that  neither  toil  nor 
spin,  will  much  rather  clothe  men  ;  He  who  so  urgently  holds  out 
to  man  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  as  the  highest 
object,  will  give  in  addition  to  him,  as  he  may  need,  all  lesser  things, 
Avhich  vanish  in  the  comparison.  And  as  a  man  is  certain  of  his 
existence  to-day,  in  its  full,  clear,  sharp  reality,  with  all  the  troubles 
of  the  day,  so  ought  he  still  more  to  commit  himself  confidently  to 
God  for  the  morrow,  which  rests  entirely  in  the  bosom  of  His  pro 
vidence,  and  the  troubles  of  which  he  cannot  and  should  not  know. 
A  man  must  expect  that  the  following  day  will  take  care  of  its  own, 
and  will  bring  with  it  its  peculiar  earthly  troubles  and  its  peculiar 
heavenly  aids.  Thus  he  should  reckon  according  to  truth  with  the 
unlimited  cheerfulness  of  trust  in  God,  and  not  gloomily  according 
to  an  erroneous  fancy,  as  the  heathen  are  wont  to  reckon,  because 
for  them  there  is  no  treasure  in  heaven.  But  it  ought  to  be  the 
first  care  of  the  present  day  to  seek  first  after  the  kingdom,  and 
most  decidedly  to  seek-  after  the  righteousness  of  this  kingdom. 
Let  the  Christian  thus  seek  to  live  according  to  righteousness,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  in  doing  so  he  provides  for  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  that  he  will  receive  all  the  good  things  of  life  according  to 
his  need. 

Along  with  the  obscuration  of  man's  vital  energy  towards  God, 
which  shows  itself  in  anxiety,  is  ever  more  developed  the  last  cor 
ruption  of  religious  life  in  pharisaical  righteousness,  since  on  the  one 
side  it  unfolds  a  fanaticism  which  always  judges  harshly  of  others, 
while?  on  the  other  side  it  falls  into  an  increasing  carnal  administra 
tion  and  waste  of  holy  things.  And  as  that  monastic  disposition 
has  a  polarized  connection  with  anxious  worldliness,  so  also  this 
judicial  fanaticism  is  connected  with  this  desecration  of  holy  things.2 

The  Lord  opens  His  representation  of  that  propensity  to  judge 
with  the  dehortation,  'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged!'  God 
always  lets  man,  in  His  administration,  experience  the  consequences 
of  his  own  principles,  of  his  own  doings.3  As  he  judges,  is  he 
judged  ;  therefore,  for  example,  the  Jew  who  has  always  condemned 
the  heathen  as  a  child  of  darkness,  has  been  covered  through  all 
ages  of  the  Church  with  the  ban  of  contempt,  and  is  now  regarded 
by  the  converted  heathen  as  an  unenlightened  half-heathen.  And 
as  a  man  attributes  goodness  to  others,  is  it  measured  to  him  ;  there 
fore,  for  example,  the  secret  order  which  has  made  Christian  tolera 
tion  from  the  first  its  watchword,  has  always  enjoyed  a  decided 
toleration  in  the  modern  European  States.  But  this  is  the  way 
with  the  fanatic :  he  sees  the  splinter  in  his  brother's  eye,  and  is  not 
aware  of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye.  In  the  little  faults  of  his  brother 

1  'IIXtKta  probably  here  denotes  neither  age  nor  stature,  but  the  full  unfolding  in 
the  nature  of  the  individual  in  every  relation  ;  his  matured  temporal  appearance  in 
general. 

2  The  connection  also  here  is  by  no  means  wanting. 

3  In  God's  moral  government,  the  unrighteous  blow  which  I  aim  at  another  falls 
back  upon  myself.     Compare  Tholuck,  31*7. 
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which  bedim  his  eye,  he  sees  a  dangerous  hurt,  he  calls  upon  him  to 
submit  to  his  rude  attempt  at  curing  it,  while  he  himself  is  in  a  far 
•worse  state  of  blindness.  And  this  blindness  is  shown  in  the  pro 
fanation  and  waste  of  sacred  things.  He  gives  what  is  holy,  the 
priestly  food,  the  sacrificial  meat,1  to  the  dogs ;  for  example,  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  Gospel  absolution  to  the 
most  impure  men, — he  deals  out  what  is  holy  without  regulating  it 
by  the  conditions  of  the  law,  of  church  discipline,  and  of  repentance. 
He  throws  pearls,  as  if  they  were  acorns,2  before  swine  ;  before  the 
most  brutish,  the  most  stupid  men,  sunk  in  sensuality,  he  casts  the 
most  precious  pearls — perhaps  the  honourable  distinctions  of  ortho 
doxy,  good  churchmanship,  and  a  title  to  heaven,  or  the  communi 
cation  of  the  most  glorious  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
of  Christian  experience ;  he  distributes,  therefore,  Christ's  noble 
treasures  without  protecting  these  goods  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Spirit,  of  instruction,  and  of  consecration.3 

But  when  the  adherents  of  pharisaical  righteousness  have  gone 
such  lengths,  they  have  made  the  whole'  descent  from  the  pure 
heights  of  the  law  to  the  very  abyss  of  corrupt  injunctions.  And 
now  judgment  begins  to  break  forth  fearfully.  The  impure  spirits 
and  profligates,  as  scoffers  at  religion,  tread  the  wasted  treasures 
under  their  feet ;  at  last  they  turn  round  malignantly  upon  their 
unspiritual  and  unintelligent  leaders,  they  make  a  revolution  (a-rpa- 
<£tWe?),  and  in  the  fanaticism  of  unbelief  they  tear  in  pieces  the 
depraved  servants  of  the  sanctuary.  Just  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
in  their  mountain-ascent  along  the  path  of  true  righteousness,  come 
at  last  by  the  inner  ways  of  the  spirit  to  the  bright  height  of  Christ, 
to  the  company  of  the  prophets,  to  the  vision  of  God ;  so  these,  in 
their  descent  to  the  valley  along  the  way  of  false  righteousness,  in 
dead  outward  observances,  at  last  reach  the  abyss  among  brutalized 
men,  where  the  ruin  of  their  disordered  nature  is  completed. 

After  the  Lord  in  these  two  divisions  of  His  discourse  had  pointed 
out  the  great  equalization  which  takes  place  in  His  kingdom,  in  the 
third  part  He  gives  instructions  how  to  avoid  the  false  way,  and  to 
proceed  in  the  true  way. 

The  first  condition  is  a  most  decided  striving  of  the  spirit  after 
true  righteousness,  especially  in  prayer.  His  disciples  were  to  attain 
the  right  mark  by  asking,  by  seeking,  by  knocking  ;  that  is,  by  a  pro 
gressive,  continually  more  distinct,  more  urgent,  and  more  humble 
craving  for  eternal  righteousness  with  God.  They  could  not  possibly 
seek  this  righteousness  with  God  in  vain.  Christ  so  expresses  Him 
self  on  this  subject,  that  we  feel  He  could  not  sufficiently  inculcate 
it  on  His  disciples.  It  is  invariably  so,  He  means  to  say  :  he  who 

1  So  Tholuck  (p.  405)  explains  &yiov  .after  Herm.  von  der  Hardt. 

2  Tholuck  has  ingeniously  remarked  on  the  external  resemblance  between  pearls 
and  acorns. 

*  '  Dogs  and  swine  were  often  classed  together  in  antiquity  as  unclean  beastfc*— • 
Tholuck,  p.  401.  Dogs  and  swine  taken  together  may  represent  what  is  savage  and 
wild  iu  common  human  nature — the  dogs,  more  especially  the  untrustworthy-servile, 
the  swiue,  the  stupidly  obstinate  and  savage. 
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asks  receives,  he  who  seeks  finds,  to  him  that  knocks  it  will  be 
opened,  as  a  rule,  because  these  strivers  follow  an  internal  motive ; 
but  how  much  more  does  this  hold  good  in  the  striving  of  human 
souls  upwards  !  This  certainty  the  Lord  illustrates  by  a  comparison. 
No  father  would  meet  the  request  of  his  child  with  trickery,  and 
hand  him  a  stone  for  bread,  a  serpent  for  a  fish  ;  he  gives  him  the 
good  thing  that  he  needs.  So  fatherhood  does  credit  to  itself  among 
sinful  men.  How  much  more  must  the  child  on  earth  be  certain 
that  his  Father  in  heaven  will  not  disregard  his  holy  importunity  ! 

Then  follows^the  exhortation  :  '  Therefore 'all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'1 
These  words  appear  not  to  stand  in  the  right  connection  with  the 
following.  But  this  appearance  is  deceptive.  It  arises  from  this, 
that  the  exhortation  forms  a  section  by  itself,  and  that  its  relation 
to  the  rest  is  so  little  developed.  But  it  sketches  the  second  means 
of  attaining  true  righteousness,  that  it  consists  Fin  right  conduct 
towards  men  ;  while  the  first  section  represented  the  first  means, 
in  right  conduct  towards  God.  Hence  the  form  of  transition  is 
explained,  '  All  things  therefore'  (Tnivra  ovv).  What  man  seeks  with 
God,  that  He  finds  with  Him.  And  so  he  will  at  last  find  with  men 
what  he  expects  from  them,  if  he  trusts  them,  and  therefore  attests 
and  proves  it.  He  trusts  God  for  divine  things,  and  seeks  them  with 
Hirn  in  a  divine  life  through  religion  as  a  petitioner.  He  is  to 
trust  men  for  human  things,  and  must  accordingly  seek  them  with 
them  by  evincing  to  them  the  pure  human  of  humanity.  He  is  to 
seek  the  peace  of  God  by  praying,  and  the  peace  of  his  neighbour 
by  bringing  his  peace  to  his  neighbour.  In  the  former  case  he  must 
feel  himself  within  the  heart  of  God  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  need  ; 
in  the  latter,  within  the  heart  of  his  neighbour,  by  the  feeling  of  his 
own  wishes.  If  a  man  makes  it  the  law  of  his  life  to  hold  himself 
in  living  unity  with  his  fellow-men,  to  transport  himself  everywhere 
into  their  situation,  to  feel  and  advocate  their  interests  in  his  heart, 
then  he  is  under  the  attraction  and  on  the  path  of  that  love  in 
which  the  law  and  the  prophets  have  originated  on  their  human 
side,  from  which  they  set  out,  and  in  which  they  meet. 

True  human  noble-mindedness  of  this  kind  always  stands  in 
intimate  communion  with  that  thirsting  after  holiness  which  is 
manifested  in  importunate  prayer.  This  is  Christian  endeavour 
constituted  in  its  polarity. 

We  are  next  taught  the  polarity  of  Christian  avoidance,  the  two 
means  of  right  negative  conduct,  of  right  precaution  against  the 
destructive  path  of  error. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  immense  sympathetic  attraction  of  the  erring  multi- 

1  On  the  relation  of  this  maxim  to  similar  expressions  in  heathen  and  philosophical 
writings,  compare  Tholuck,  p.  412.  Moreover,  this  precept  of  Christ  is  not  so  merely 
formal  that  every  one  can  bring  into  it  whatever  he  likes,  and  consequently  the 
meaning  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  person  addressed.  Whoever  is  in 
duced  to  regulate  his  expectations  on  the  part'of  mankind  by  his  performances 
towards  it,  will  be  induced  to  abjure  selfishness  (Ejoismus),  and  to  live  for  mankind. 
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tilde,  who  are  running  to  destruction  through  the  wide  gate  and  on 
the  broad  way,  but  that  we  keep  ourselves  free  from  that  demoniac 
sympathy,  and,  sober-minded,  free,  and  independent,  proceed  to  life 
with  the  comparatively  small  company  through  the  strait  gate  on 
the  narrow  way.  The  figurative  exhortation  of  the  Lord  is  founded 
on  the  spectacle  of  the  egress  from  a  city.  The  main  body  of  the 
people  go  out  by  the  principal  gate  on  the  broad  highway,  and  bear 
away  with  them  whatever  is  not  independent.  The  wise,  the  inde 
pendent  man,  finds  a  very  small  door  in  the  wall  which  leads  him 
by  a  difficult  steep  path  to  the  heights  where  he  finds  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life.1  As  we  are  here  first  of  all  put  on  our  guard 
against  the  mighty  seductive  influence  which  proceeds  from  the  great 
crowds  of  the  erring,  so  also  by  the  second  rule  we  are  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  company  of  false  prophets,  small,  but  operating 
with  demoniacal  powers.  We  may  be  easily  deceived  by  them,  since 
they  come  in  sheep's  clothing ;  since  they  present  themselves  with 
the  appearance  of  a  correct  creed  and  Christian  zeal  as  members  of 
the  Church,  while  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves,  actuated  by 
a  selfishness  (Egoismus)  which  could  sacrifice  the  whole  Church 
to  its  interests,  and  propagate  principles  which  must  destroy  it,  as 
the  irruption  of  wolves  destroys  the  flock.  But  the  Lord  gives  a 
palpable  mark  by  which  they  may  be  known,  namely,  their  fruits. 
Men  do  not  gather  grapes  off  thorns,  nor  figs  -  off  thistles  ;  but  as  the 
plant,  as  the  tree,  so  is  the  fruit.  Thus,  therefore,  were  the  disciples 
to  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruits,  by  the  practice";  that  is,  in  this 
case  especially,  by  the  pretensions,  doctrines,  projects,  and  insti 
tutions  of  the  false  prophets,  they  were  to  judge  of  their  character 
as  well  as  of  the  purity  of  their  knowledge.  They  were  to  judge  by 
the  sour,  biting  fruit  of  the  sloe,  by  the  unrefreshing,  harsh  dogma 
of  the  thorn ;  by  the  tenaciously,  bur-like  clinging,  the  obtrusive 
proselyte-making  of  the  thistle.  But  deceptive  marks  might  be  con 
founded  with  the  undeceptive.  On  this  point  Christ  lays  down  the 
distinction  :  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord  !  Lord  !  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Only  the  most  prejudiced  aversion  to 
the  genuine  confession  of  Christ  can  adopt  the  interpretation,  that 
Christ  Himself  intended  here  to  depreciate  such  a  confession.  But 
the  mere  confession  is  not  an  infallible  sign  ;  and  if  it  becomes 
formal  and  garrulous,  if  a  man  is  lavish  with  his  expressions  of 
homage,  Lord!  Lord !  he  makes  himself  suspected,  and  forces  ob 
servers  to  examine  more  narrowly  how  far  the  will  of  the  Father  in 
heaven  is  fulfilled  by  him.  In  truth,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
prophesy  formally  or  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  to 
express  in  glowing  language  Christian  sentiments  and  feelings,  or 
on  the  other  hand  to  cast  out  demons,  to  correct  morbid  states 

1  The  door  certainly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  way,  and  marks  the  decision,  while 
the  way  marks  the  carrying  out  the  decision. 

2  '  "\KavOai  or  &KavOa  is  the  generic  term  for  all  thorn-plants,  the  best  of  which  is  the 
buckthorn  ^DN,  which  bears  small  blackberries  similar  to  those  of  the  vine ;  the 
rplpo\oi  have  a  flower  which  might  be  likened  to  a  fig.' — Tholuck,  426. 
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of  mind  in  individual  cases,  or  in  numbers,  by  impassioned  energetic 
words,  and  to  perform  other  works  of  power,  without  his  having; 
really  entered  into  communion  with  Christ's  life,  or  made  a  decided 
surrender  of  himself  to  Him.  And  many  such  ardent  but  impure 
operations  will  in  the  day  of  retribution  be  placed  in  the  right  light; 
Christ  will  declare  to  pretentious  prophets  and  wonder-workers  of 
this  sort,  '  I  know  you  not !  Depart  from  Me,  ye  who  are  prompted 
by  lawlessness  as  your  calling.' 

The  discourse  delivered  on  the  mountain-summit  closes  with  a 
parabolic  address,  which  depicts  the  decided  opposition  that  exists 
between  the  true  hearers  of  Christ's  sayings  who  fulfil  them,  and 
the  light-minded  who  let  them  slip.  This  practical  declaration, 
suited  to  the  popular  intelligence,  formed  probably  the  close  of  the 
plateau-discourse  which  Jesus  addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  which  we  now  have  to  consider. 

The  Lord  now  quitted  with  His  disciples  the  lofty  mountain  soli 
tude  where  He  had  communicated  to  them  the  first  principles  of 
His  doctrine  and  of  His  kingdom,  and  returned  to  the  multitude 
who  were  waiting  for  Him  on  a  plateau  of  the  mountain-slope.  In 
this  circle  also  He  wished  to  announce  the  equalizing  principles  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  for  that  reason  delivered  an  address 
which  repeated  the  former  discourse  in  a  modified  form,  adapted  to 
a  popular  audience.  The  fundamental  thought  of  the  spiritual 
jubilee  stands  out  in  this  discourse  more  forcibly  than  in  the  former. 
His  auditory  represents  to  Him  the  ancient  community,  with  its 
inversion  of  all  the  eternal  relations  of  right  in  temporal  as  well  as 
in  spiritual  things.  But  in  the  spiritual  foreground  He  finds  His 
disciples  in  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  mourning,  the  despised,  as 
they  form  the  contrast  to  the  rich,  the  full,  those  that  laugh,  those 
that  men  speak  well  of,  who  might  also  be  then  present.  But 
of  the  outwardly  afflicted  as  such  He  does  not  speak,  but  of  men 
who,  for  His  name's  sake,  were  hated,  reviled,  and  excommuni 
cated,  specially  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake,  after  whom  they  called 
themselves  (Luke  vi.  22).  In  this  one  suffering  for  Christ's  sake, 
that  threefold  suffering  has  its  climax  which  the  Lord  pronounces 
blessed,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  seven  beatitudes 
find  their  unity  in  the  eighth,  which  is  identical  with  the  ninth. 
That  Christ  could  not  bless  the  outwardly  poor  abstractly  con 
sidered,  even  not  in  the  apprehension  of  our  Evangelists,  must 
of  itself  be  understood  as  reasonable.  Or,  ought  He  then  to  have 
seen  the  weeping  in  those  that  were  actually  defiling  their  faces 
with  tears,  and  given  them  the  consolation  that  a  future  hearty 
laughing  in  a  literal  sense  would  be  their  blessedness  ?  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  critics  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  such  absurdities. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  did  not  mean  exclusively  and 
simply,  spiritually  poor,  hungry,  and  mourning.  There  are,  indeed, 
spiritually  poor  persons  who  are  outwardly  rich  and  temporally  poor, 
who  stand  before  God  in  the  self-deception  of  internal  riches :  both 
classes  at  once  find  themselves  placed  here,  if  we  attribute  a  divine 
spirit  to  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  or  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelists ; 
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namely,  the  outwardly  rich  find  themselves  among  the  poor,  and  the 
outwardly  poor  among  the  rich  of  the  Gospel.     But  there  is  also  a 
region  where  this  dualism  vanishes,  where  the  inward  want  coincides 
with  the  outward,  the  inward  sorrow  with  the  outward  unhappiness, 
a  region  of  holy  unhappiness  that  will  lead  to  the  highest  salvation, 
and  this  is  the  preparatory  school — the  seminary  of  Christianity. 
To  this  seminary  of  His  disciples,  in  which  the  earlier  agency  of  the 
unsearchable  God,  who  breaks  the  hearts  of  His  chosen  ones,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  new  work  of  the  compassionate  Kedeemer, 
who  was  to  heal  just  such  hearts,  Jesus  turns  Himself ;  and  He 
knew  that  they  immediately  understood  Him,  since  they  had  already 
eaten  their  bread  in  the  tears  of  divine  mourning,  and  were  ripe  for 
the  Gospel.     An  Ehionitish  poor  man,  who  fancies  that  his  poverty 
in  this  world  gives  him  a  right  to  the  riches  of  the  future  world,  is 
a  spiritually  proud  beggar ;  such  an  one  cannot  be  here  intended. 
Nor  the  carnally-minded  poor  of  any  kind  whatever,  who  are  rich 
in  resentment,  envy,  covetousness,  and  generally  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  passions.     But  where  distress  of  whatever  kind  is  trans 
formed  into  calm,  gentle,  pure  longing  before  the  throne  of  the 
divine  fulness  ;  where  want  does  not  produce  rapacity,  but  has  for 
its  effect  pure  hunger,  the  painful  feeling  of  destitution,  inward  and 
outward ;  where  the  weeper  drops  a  true,  genuine  human  tear,  in 
which  the  eternal  Sun  is  reflected  and  transforms  it  into  a  pearl, — 
there  is  Christ  ready  with  the  Gospel :  and  that  such  sufferers  are 
ripe  for  Him  is  shown  by  this,  that  they  willingly  receive  Him, 
adhere  firmly  to  Him,  and  allow  all  men  to  hate,  cast  out,  and 
reject  them,  for  His  name's  sake.     They  are  blessed  together,  and 
are  now  to  know,  experience,  and  enjoy  it  from  the  lips  of  Christ. 
And  as  their  distress  was  greatly  hallowed,  so  also  is  their  blessed 
ness  :  to  these  poor  is  promised  the  kingdom  of   God, — to  these 
hungry  ones,  fulness  or  satisfaction, — to  those  that  weep,  laughter.1 
In  truth,  although  isolated,  they  are  driven  out  from  the  world, 
under  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  cross,  into  the  night  of  shame 
and  death  for  Christ's  sake  :  it  is  they  who  immediately  exult  with 
heavenly  delight,  who  already  begin  here  the  choral  dance  of  a 
blessed  community  enclosed  in  God,  and  yonder,  in  the  new  world, 
celebrate  the  great  j  ubilee  with  their  associates,  the  prophets  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  who  before  them  had  experienced  the  same  destiny. 
But  opposite  to  them  stand  the  fortunate  ones  of  ancient  time,  who 
occupy  a  lower  place  by  the  equalization  of  the  spiritual  jubilee  ; — 
obtuse  rich  men,  outwardly  and  inwardly  at  ease,  comfortable  in 
their  superabundance,  who  enjoyed  their  comfort,  and  have  changed 
it  into  discomfort ;   the  overfilled,  whose  hunger  reappears  in  a 
demoniacal  surfeit ;  laughers,  from  whose  merry  jubilee  already 
sounds  forth  the  woe  of  an  endless  discord.     These  men  form  the 
class  of  those  who  are  praised  by  all  the  world,  the  celebrities  of  the 
day,  who  are  at  once  conceivable  to  the  extremest  superficiality  of 
the  worldly  mind,  and  are  intelligible  from  a  distance ;  they  are  the 

1  Compare  Pa.  cuvi. 
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heroes  of  the  hour,  celebrated  as  were  formerly  the  false  prophets, 
whose  names  are  known  no  longer. 

la  these  men  Christ  does  not  find  His  seminary,  and  the  woe 
which  He  pronounces  upon  them  is  the  authentication  of  a  fact ;  it 
is  one  with  their  situation  itself,  a  progressive  inward  and  outward 
world  of  endless  woe. 

Yet  His  disciples  are  not  to  stand  proudly  aloof  from  that  circle. 
In  these  relations  they  must  rather  show  that  they  arc  Christians. 
Hence  the  Lord  now  proceeds  to  deliver  exhortations  which  express 
the  high  demonstrations  of  love,  particularly  in  the  love  of  enemies, 
which  the  Christian  spirit  can  render,  and  ought  to  render. 

These  exhortations  the  Lord  has  not  here  connected  with  an 
express  criticism  on  the  pharisaic  maxims,  for  the  people  at  large 
were  not  yet  ripe  to  bear  such  an  exposure.  But  a  tacit  criticism 
lies  in  the  very  words  themselves.  First  of  all,  the  Lord  gives 
directions  for  right  conduct  in  love.  Love  conquers  all  enmity, 
since  it  encounters  its  evil  weapons  with  the  weapons  of  light.  It 
meets  enmity  in  general  as  energetic  love  ;  and  in  particular,  deeds 
of  hatred  with  deeds  of  beneficence,  and  so  on.  Then  follow  direc 
tions  how  men  are  to  endure,  to  exercise  patience  in  love.  The 
fundamental  law  is  this :  in  the  Christian  spirit  of  glory  a  divine 
power  of  endurance  is  to  be  unfolded,  which  rises  above  and  puts 
to  shame  all  the  persecuting  power  of  hatred.  The  two  first  direc 
tions  we  are  also  taught  in  the  former  discourse  ;  the  third,  '  Of  him 
that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again,'  will  indeed  establish 
a  Christian  law  of  superannuation  which  must  put  an  end  to  the 
innumerable  contentions  which  proceed  from  lawful  protestations 
against  inveterate  and  ancient  wrongs  in  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
civil  relations.  Then  follows  the  establishment  of  lofty  precepts  by 
the  canon,  'As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  likewise.'  But  if  a  man  knows  himself,  he  must  find  that, 
after  all,  he  expects  and  requires  from  his  neighbour  those  high 
proofs  of  Christian  love ;  consequently  he  ought  to  render  them. 
In  this  way,  he  must  prove  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
For  the  canon,  that  we  love  those  that  love  us,  already  exists  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  man.  'What  thank  have  ye? 'the  Lord 
asks, — what  gain,  what  spiritual  victory,  what  blessing  of  God.  is 
there  in  such  a  love  which  is  to  be  found  even  among  sinners,  the 
servants  of  sin  ?  He  does  not  here  hold  up  the  publicans  as  an 
example  ;  perhaps  less  out  of  regard  to  the  presence  of  publicans 
among  His  hearers,  than  to  the  popular  odium  against  them.  Sinners 
also,  He  says,  do  good  to  those  who  do  good  to  them,  and  lend  to 
those  who  return  the  loan.  On  such  grounds,  therefore,  they  would 
always  find  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  natural  selfishness,  not  in 
that  kingdom  of  love  in  which  man  overcomes  himself. 

When  a  man  enters  this  kingdom,  when  his  love  begins  to 
embrace  his  enemy,  and  his  lending  begins  to  change  itself  into  a 
free  gift,  into  a  permanent  benefit,  then  he  becomes  like  Grod,  who 
evinces  His  goodness  even  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil,  and  his 
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reward  is  great.  It  is  his  satisfaction  that  he  has  favour 
from  God.  He  will  then  find  the  highest  blessedness  in  being  one 
with  God  in  His  world-embracing  love.  His  chief  characteristic  is 
mercy,  as  the  Father  is  merciful.  He  judges  not:  he  judges  not 
the  individual  ;  and  judges  not  absolutely.  He  condemns  not  :  he 
establishes  no  tribunal  of  condemnation  in  his  zeal  for  what  is  holy. 
He  leaves  judging  to  the  judges  and  tribunals  appointed  by  God, 
and  condemnation  to  the  Judge  of  the  world,  whose  justice  is  ever 
identical  with  His  mercy.  But  not  only  in  what  he  avoids,  but  in 
what  he  does,  he  evinces  this  mercy.  He  forgives,  he  cheerfully 
absolves,  when  he  is  injured  in  his  personality,  and  has  anything  to 
absolve.  He  gives  :  he  gives  to  his  neighbour  whenever  he  has 
something  to  bestow,  cheerfully  in  the  most  abundant  measure  ;  and 
so  everything  comes  back  to  him  marvellously,  —  the  absolution  as 
well  as  the  gift;  and  full  measured  returns  fall  into  his  bosom, 
4  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over.' 

Upon  this  the  Lord  closes  His  plateau-discourse  with  correspond 
ing  parables.  The  first  shows  so  plainly  with  what  caution  He 
treated  the  people  on  account  of  their  submissive  relation  to  the 
Pharisees  :  '  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  Shall  they  not  both 
fall  into  the  ditch?'  That  befell  the  Jews  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  the  latter  with  the  former.  At  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  fell  together  into  the  ditch  of  an 
unheard-of  ignominy  and  misery,  into  the  foulest,  deepest  quagmire 
of  the  world.  Without  doubt  Christ  had  these  blind  ones  in  His 
eye.  For  '  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master/  He  adds.  If  he  is 
perfect,  he  is  exactly  as  his  master  ;  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees 
are  Pharisees  themselves.  The  same  subject  is  continued  in  the 
second  parable.  The  pharisaic  spirit  is  precisely  that  judicial  spirit 
which  always  busies  itself  with  the  splinter  in  his  brother's  eye, 
while  he  never  detects  the  beam  in  his  own  eye.  The  third  parable 
treats  of  the  tree,  how  it  must  be  known  by  its  fruit.  As  the  tree 
bears  the  fruit  which  is  peculiar  to  it  from  its  own  sap  and  pith,  so 
man  brings  forth  the  fruit  of  his  life  from  his  heart  ;  it  comes  forth 
in  the  words  of  his  mouth  from  the  overflow  (Tre/jtWeiyia),  the 
over-  pressure  or  spiritual  productiveness,  of  his  heart.  And  these 
ever  acrid  words  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  —  these  fault-findings, 
and  provisoes,  and  maxims,  and  conditions,  and  curses—  are  they 
not  as  distasteful  as  the  sloes  on  the  thorn-bush  ?  Who  would  take 
these  fruits  for  the  proper  life-fruit  of  the  theocracy  —  for  the  figs, 
the  choice  traveller's  food  —  for  the  grapes  that  cheer  the  heart  of 
man  in  the  kingdom  of  love  ?  The  Lord  now  impresses  on  the 
people,  that  if  they  would  call  Him  Lord  !  Lord  !  they  must  also 
keep  His  words  ;  in  this  way  they  must  decide  for  Him. 

This  is  enforced  in  the  parabolic  words  with  which  Matthew's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  concluded,  which  exhibit  the  contrast  of  the 
wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock,  and  of  the  foolish  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

This  prophetic  parable  is  fulfilled  everywhere  in  individual  life, 
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in  the  contrast  between  the  true  believer  and  the  pseudo-believer 
or  unbeliever.  But  it  is  fulfilled  on  the  large  scale  in  the  con 
trast  between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  Church,  into  which 
Israel  was  divided  in  reference  to  the  words  of  Jesus ;  and  with 
out  doubt  Jesus  consciously  pointed  here  to  the  unfolding  of  this 
world- historical  contrast.  The  true  disciples  of  Jesus  are  re 
presented  by  the  wise  man.  They  have  dug  deep,  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  house.  They  have  laid  it  in  the  depths  of 
bearing  the  cross  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  on  the  solid  rock 
of  God's  faithfulness  and  Christ's  conflict  and  victory.  And  the 
great  world-storm  has  come  with  winds  and  torrents  of  rain,  and  in 
beating  on  the  house  has  proved  its  stability :  it  is  firmly  fixed,  a 
strong  fortress.  On  the  contrary,  the  foolish  man  built  his  house 
on  a  loose  unstable  soil,  on  sand.  Thus  built  the  carnal  commu 
nity  in  Israel :  they  also  heard  the  sayings  of  Christ,  but  kept  them 
not.  It  was  rendered  evident  by  the  critical  storm  that  their  house 
had  no  foundation.  When  the  great  world-storm  beat  upon  it,  and 
shook  its  foundation,  immediately  it  fell ;  and  the  fall  of  that  house 
was  great,  a  world-appalling  event. 

Just  as  this  similitude  was  fulfilled  in  the  contrast  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  carnal  Israel,  so  must  its  fulfilment  everywhere  be  repeated, 
where  the  contrast  of  a  spiritual  and  a  secularized  church  comes  to 
maturity.  But  the  similitude  is  fulfilled  generally  by  individuals, 
either  on  its  joyful  or  its  dreadful  side. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far,  by  evangelical  tra 
dition,  shorter  passages  have  been  transferred  from  the  discourse  in 
Matthew's  Gospel  to  that  in  Luke's  or  inversely.  The  possibility  of 
such  transferences  is  shown  by  the  passages  in  which  the  second 
discourse  agrees  verbally  with  the  first.  But  it  is  not  to  be  over 
looked,  that  not  only  has  the  second  the  peculiar  colouring  of  Luke's 
mode  of  compiling  and  exhibiting  the  Gospel  history,  but  that  it 
also  forms  a  complete  unity — the  unity,  too,  of  a  discourse  which 
perfectly  corresponds  with  its  object.  It  is  evidently  a  discourse  to 
the  people,  in  which  the  references  to  the  Pharisees  and  publicans, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  former  discourse,  are  with  the  highest 
wisdom  couched  in  more  general  terms,  as  was  suited  to  the  spiritual 
stand-point  of  the  people,  without  giving  up  a  particle  of  the  truth. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus,  therefore,  received  with  the  twofold  discourse 
of  the  Lord  at  the  same  time  a  living  specimen  of  His  heavenly 
wisdom  in  teaching,  which  is  one  with  the  highest  courage  of  the 
preacher,  and  which  they  so  much  needed  in  after  times. 

The  discourse  of  Jesus  also  here  again  made  a  powerful  impres 
sion  on  the  people ;  for  He  taught  them  as  one  who  had  authority  (the 
living  power  of  teaching),  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

Having  ended  His  discourse,  He  quitted  the  last  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  people  streamed  after  Him.  We  cast  a  glance 
back  at  the  consecrated  height,  and  inquire  what  point  it  might 
have  been  which  the  Lord  thus  rendered  illustrious.  The  Latin 
tradition  has  designated  the  '  Horns  of  Hattin,  between  Mount 
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Tabor  and  Tiberias,  as  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.'  In  respect  of  its 
position  and  configuration,  this  mountain  may  well  represent  the 
site  of  both  discourses.  It  lies  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about 
two  German  miles  from  Capernaum.  As  Jesus  was  now  engaged 
in  travelling  through  Galilee,  He  might  easily  come  to  this  precise 
point  on  His  way  back  to  Capernaum.  In  its  form,  the  mountain 
is  a  low  ridge  or  saddle  with  two  points  or  horns.  The  mental  con 
templation  of  that  evangelical  mountain-scene  might  easily  transfer 
the  confidential  discourse  of  Jesus  to  one  of  those  points,  and  the 
public  discourse  to  a  grassy  spot  on  the  mountain-ridge.1  But 
Robinson  has  plainly  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  tradition,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  first 
written  notice  of  it  is  by  Brocardus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
also  mentions  the  same  mountain  as  the  scene  of  the  feeding  of  the 
jive  thousand  ;  which  only  renders  it  more  obscure.  Yet  there  are 
no  positive  reasons  against  the  supposition  that  this  mountain  was 
the  hallowed  site  where  the  two  discourses  were  delivered.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  remarkable  in  the  highest  degree,  if  exactly  on  this  spot 
Jesus  had  uttered  the  words,  '  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth  (or  land),' — the  same  spot,  namely,  where  the  power 
of  the  Christian  Crusaders  was  broken  by  a  terrible  defeat  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  Sultan  Saladin,  in  the  battle  of  Hattin,  on  the 
fifth  of  July,  A.D.  1187,  so  that  in  consequence  of  it  they  lost  the 
Holy  Land.  Exactly  at  the  last  moment  the  combatants  retreated 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hattin ;  and  here  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  Saracens,  after  they  had  a  short  time  before  assembled  round 
the  cross.2 

At  all  events,  in  this  very  district  so  many  great  battles,  re 
nowned  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  fought,  where  Christ  pro 
nounced  His  true  disciples  blessed,  as  the  meek,  the  merciful,  and 
the  peacemakers. 

Neander  supposes,  without  sufficient  reason,  that  Jesus  delivered 
this  discourse  on  His  return  from  one  of  His  journeys  to  the  feasts. 
And  even  then  it  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when  he  supposes 
that  the  mountain  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum,  and  that  Jesus, 
after  passing  a  night  on  the  mountain,  and  had  given  another  dis- 

1  'The  road  passes  down  to  Hattin  on  the  west  of  the  Tell;  as  we  approached,  we 
turned  off  from  the  path  towards  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  eastern  horn.     As 
Been  on  this  side,  the  Tell  or  mountain  is  merely  a  low  ridge  some  30  or  40  feet  in 
height,  and  not  10  minutes  in  length  from  K.  to  W.     At  its  eastern  end  is  fin  elevated 
point  or  horn,  perhaps  60  feet  above  the  plain,  and  at  the  western  end  another,  not 
BO  high  ;  these  give  to  the  ridge  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are 
called  Kurun  Hattin,  "  Horns  of  Hattin."     But  the  singularity  of  this  ridge  is,  that 
on  reaching  the  top,  you  find  that  it  lies  along  the  very  border  of  the  great  southern 
plain,  where  this  latter  sinks  oil'  at  once  by  a  precipitous  offset  to  the  lower  plain  of 
Hattin,  from  which  the  northern  side  of  the  Tell  rises  very  steeply,  not  much  less 
than  400  feet.  .  .  .  The  summit  of  the  eastern  horn  is  a  little  circular  plain,  and  the 
top  of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  horns  is  also  flattened  to  a  plain.     The  whole 
mountain  is  of  limestone.' — Robinson,  ii.  370. 

2  '  What  a  battlefield  round  about  this  mountain  of  Beatitudes  and  about  Nazareth  ! ' 
— K.  v.  Raumer,  Palest,  pp.  37,41.      In  1799  Bonaparte  with  3000  men  defeated 
25,000  Turks  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
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course  in  the  morning,  returned  thence  to  Capernaum.  We  might 
suppose  this,  according  to  Matthew's  representation,  though  even 
Matthew  places  the  healing  of  a  leper  between  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Capernaum.  But  this  inci 
dent  is  fully  narrated  by  the  other  Evangelists,  in  a  manner  which  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  is  a  complementary  representation. 

On  the  way  back  from  that  Galilean  mountain,  Jesus  (according 
to  Luke  v.  12)  came  to  one  of  the  cities  which  He  intended  to 
visit,  and,  though  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  solicited  by  a  leper 
that  He  would  heal  him.  The  man  was  full  of  leprosy  (TrXijprjs 
XeTrpa?),  and  according  to  the  law  dare  not  come  near  Him  ;  he 
therefore  cried  to  Him  for  relief  from  a  distance,  but  then  ran  and 
fell  on  His  knees  before  Him,  exclaiming,  '  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou 
canst  make  me  clean  ! '  And  Jesus  had  compassion  upon  him,  and 
His  compassion  impelled  Him  to  put  out  His  hand  and  touch  him 
with  the  kingly  word,  '  I  will, — be  thou  clean  ! '  And  as  He  spoke, 
the  leprosy  was  seen  to  depart  from  him.  The  white  appearance  of 
the  leprosy  broke  out  upon  him,  the  sign  of  healing  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.) 
The  man  was  cleansed;  but  Jesus  in  the  fervour  of  His  compassion 
had  touched  him,  before  he  was  cleansed  ;  and  this  might  be  inter 
preted,  according  to  the  Levitical  statute,  as  having  defiled  Himself. 
He  ventured  to  take  upon  Himself  this  appearnnce  ;  for  thus  He 
appeared  to  defile  Himself  on  the  great  scale  with  sinful  humanity  by 
coming  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  it  until  it  brought  Him 
to  death,  while  in  fact  He  sanctified  humanity  by  this  communion. 
But  because  it  might  appear  that  he  had  become  unclean  according 
to  the  statute,  while  the  leper  had  become  pure,  He  must  with 
draw  from  Him.  He  sent  him  away  from  Himself  with  a  strong 
emotion,1  since  He  charged  him  to  take  care  that  he  told  no  man2 
how  he  had  been  healed,  but  to  go  and  show  himself  to  the  priest, 
and  bring  the  offering  of  purification  ordained  by  Moses,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  legal  attestation  to  his  restored  purity.3  But  the  man 
violated  the  command  when  he  left  Him,  and  announced  in  the  city 
what  had  happened  to  him.  He  proclaimed  it  far  and  wide  ;  pro 
bably  he  also  mentioned  his  having  been  touched  by  Jesus.  The 
consequence  of  this  publication  of  the  cure  was,  that  the  Lord  could 
no  longer  carry  out  His  intention  of  going  freely  and  publicly  into 
that4  city,  since  He  felt  Himself  bound  to  spare  the  legal  spirit  of  the 
people.  In  order,  therefore,  to  occasion  no  disturbance  in  the  social 
relations  of  the  city  by  the  Levitical  scruples  which  the  law  of  puri 
fication  brought  with  it,  He  turned  back  and  sought  a  desert  place, 

]  'E/.i.Sptjtojcrd/xei'os  avrif  evdeus  e£et3a\ei>  CLVTUV. 

"  ~M-r]8fi>i  fj.rj8ev,  Mark  i.  44.  On  the  different  occasions  of  similar  prohibitions,  see 
Olshausen.  Olshausen  thinks  that  in  this  instance  the  injunction  had  merely  a  peda 
gogical  significance  for  the  cured  leper,  '  since  the  healing  was  wrought  in  the  presence 
of  many.'  But  the  connection  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  act  of  healing  was 
not  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many. 

'•'  See  Lev.  xiii.  The  expression  a'j  naprvpiov  ai'ro?s  is  so  to  be  understood  that  the 
purified  person,  by  the  offering  which  he  brought  after  his  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  priest,  obtained  from  the  priesthood  a  legal  attestation  of  Lis  purity. 

4  "ft  ore  fj.rjKei'1  avrov  Svvaadai  tfiavepws  as  iroXiv  ficreXOav. 
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perhaps  in  order  to  perform  a  sort  of  Levitical  quarantine,  not  ac 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  according  to  the  interpretation 
which  might  be  put  upon  it  by  Levitical  casuists.  He  devoted  this 
time  to  solitary  prayer.  But  while  He  on  His  part  paid  respect  to 
the  morbid  legal  spirit  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  His  evangelical 
freedom  continued  to  operate  among  them,  among  whom  the  nar 
rative  of  the  leper,  of  the  miraculous  cure  he  had  experienced,  was 
spread  abroad.  This  was  shown  by  the  result,  that  the  sufferers  did 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  circumstance  of  His  having  touched 
the  leper,  but  thronged  to  Him  from  all  quarters  to  seek  His  aid. 

Thus  the  period  of  the  retirement  of  Jesus  passed  away,  and  He 
returned  back  to  Capernaum. 

NOTES. 

1.  In  the  above  representation  I  believe  that  I  have  satisfac 
torily  explained  the  original  difference  of  the  two  Sermons  on  the 
Mount  in  connection  with  their  remarkable  affinity.     This  affinity 
is  accounted  for,  (1.)  from  the  fact,  that  the  announcement  of  the 
year  of  the  spiritual  jubilee  is  at  the  basis  of  the  two  discourses  ; 
(2.)  from  the  inducement  Jesus  had  to  communicate  to  His  disciples 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  wider  circle  of  disciples, 
the  main  outlines  of  His  kingdom  in  a  similar  form  as  far  as 
possible ;  (3.)  from  the  blending  of  some  elements  of  the  second 
discourse,  particularly  the  conclusion,  with  the  first,  which  takes 
place  in  Matthew's  account.     That  original  difference,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  explained  from  the  necessity  which  influenced  the  Lord,  in 
the  discourse  to  the  people,  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the  pharisaic 
element  in  the  larger  circle  of  disciples,  but  also  to  the  judaizing 
hearers  who  were  more  estranged  from  His  own  spirit  ;  and  it  is 
proved  on  this  supposition  by  the  fact,  that  the  discourses,  as  pure, 
compact,  organic  structures,  exactly  correspond  to  these  definite 
different  objects.     We  see,  therefore,  in  this  relation  of  the  affinity 
and  diversity  of  the  two  discourses,  not  the  repetitions  of  a  '  poverty- 
struck'  speaker,  but  the  management  of  the  most  richly  furnished 
and  skilful  master-spirit,  to  whom  it  might  appear  quite  suitable  to 
pour  forth  the  fulness  of  His  spirit  in  reiterated  allied  forms  of 
speech,  since  he  could  not  have  the  interest  of  a  common  speaker, 
to  veil  the  proper  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  thought  in  its 
contractedness  by  the  act  of  rhetorical  transformation, 

2.  That  a  view  of  the  world  so  inadequate,  paltry,  and  external 
as  the  Ebionitish — of  which  the  leading  tenet  was,  that  whoever 
had  his  position  in  this  life  would  go  destitute  into  the  next,  but 
whoever  renounced  earthly  riches  would  thereby  acquire  heavenly 
treasures — must  be  foreign  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  Judaism, 
and  therefore  likewise  to  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
ought  to  occur  at  once  to  every  one  who  possesses  some  familiarity 
with  the  New  and  Old  Testaments.     The  true  Israelite  could  not 
adopt  this  tenet,  since  he  regarded  himself  as  the  son  of  Abraham, 
his  opulent  and  yet  pious  ancestor,  not  only  in  a  bodily  but  in  a 
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spiritual  respect,  and  since  he  held  sacred  the  promises  of  temporal 
blessings  which  were  given  so  abundantly  to  the  pious  in  the  Old 
Testament.     But  Christianity  could  still  less  begin  its  course  writh 
so  paltry  and  preposterous  a  maxim,  since  from  the  first  it  came 
forward  in  diametric  opposition  to  all  sanctimonious  performances, 
penances,  monkish  austerities,  and  misanthropic  renunciation  of  the 
world,  as  meritorious  in  God's  sight,  and  immediately  numbered 
not  only  the  poor  but  the  rich  among  its  professors.     How  an 
element  so  heterogeneous,  originating  in  a  totally  different  view  of 
the  world,  could  find  its  way  into  the  centre  of  the  transition  of  one 
religion  into  the  other,  is  simply  inconceivable.      But,  from  the 
first,  Ebionitism  showed  itself  to  be  a  barren  border-land  of  expir 
ing   Judaism   and   Jewish  Christianity,  in  which  the  theocratic 
religious  feeling  was  mingled,  as  in  the  kindred  Essenism,  with  the 
elements  of  a  dualistic  and  pantheistic  heathenish  view  of  the  world 
and  asceticism.     It  has  been  also  attempted  to  find  in  the  Apostle 
James  traces  of  that  supposed  Ebionitism  which  some  have  fancied 
they  have  discovered  in  the  second  Sermon  on  the  Mount  especially. 
But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  passage  in  Jas.  i.  10. 
Here  the  fact  is  recognized,  that  the  same  person  may  be  a  Chris 
tian  and  a  rich  man ;  and  such  an  one  is  not  exhorted  to  throw 
away  his  riches,  but  to  humble  himself  in  spirit,  and  to  be  rightly 
conscious  of  the  transitoriness  of  these  outward  possessions.     It  is 
evident,  moreover,  from  the  passage  in  chap.  ii.  1,  &c.,  that  in  the 
Christian  societies  to  which  James  wrote,  there   was  danger   of 
giving  preference  to  the  non-professing  rich  men  who  entered  their 
assembly,  and  of  slighting  the  poor,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  these  societies  adopted  Ebionitish  views.     Or  would  any 
one  suppose  James  agreed  in  this  view  of  the  world  with  those 
societies  whom  yet  he  corrected  ?     But  when  he  inveighs  against 
that  sinful  preference  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  it  is  throughout  in 
an  ethical,  never  in  a  superstitious  tone.     He  never  reproaches  the 
rich  for  being  rich,  but  that  they  are  in  general  opposers  of  Chris 
tianity  (ii.  7)— that  they  placed  their  trust  in  riches — that  they 
defrauded  the  labourers — that  they  wasted  in  luxury  what  belonged 
to  the  poor,  but  oppressed  and  despised  the  pious  (v.  1).    A  similar 
'  Ebionitism'  to  this  of  James  often  lets  its  voice  be  heard  again  in 
our  times,  though  in  general  it  does  not  appear  with  a  religious 
and  moral  purity  of  spirit  like  that  of  James  ;  and  very  soon  the 
second  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  like  the  Epistle  of  James,  might 
easily  come  into  special  honour,  although  grievously  misinterpreted 
and  abused.     But  this  is  evident,  that  the  criticism  in  question, 
with  the  protection  with  which  it  has  favoured  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  as  generally  with  its  hunting  out  Ebionitism  in  the  New 
Testament,  has  already  perceptibly  fallen  behind  the  progress  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     Compare  on  this  point  the  admirable  remarks  of 
Schliemann,  die  Clement  inen,  <fcc.,  p.  377.     Also  the  general  proof, 
that  it  has  been  charged  most  unjustly  on  the  ancient  Church,  and 
from  the  beginning  was  regarded  in  the  Church  as  heresy,  p.  409,  &c. 
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3.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  parallel  passages  which  occur  to  the 
first  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew,  in  the  second  in  Luke,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  Mark,  the  apparent  con 
fusion  in  which,  to  some,  they  are  involved  (see  Strauss,  i.  614),  is 
in  part  explained  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  indeed  (i.)  by  the 
difference  pointed  out  in  the  two  discourses,  to  which  (ii.)  the  cir 
cumstance  is  owing,  that  Luke  could  introduce  in  other  places 
those  exhortations  of  Jesus  which  belonged  especially  to  the  dis 
ciples.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Luke 
xi.  1-4  ;  with  the  exhortation  to  prayer,  9-13  ;  with  the  parable, 
vers.    34—36  ;    as   well  as   with   the  warning  against  heathenish 
anxiety,  xii.  22-31.     It  is,  indeed,  very  conceivable  that  several 
of  the  sentences  of  the  first  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  recur  in 
the  other  Evangelists,  were  repeated  by  the  Lord  in  other  connec 
tions  ;  as,  for  example,  the  sayings  in  Mark  ix.  50 ;  Luke  xii.  34, 
xiii.  24,  xvi.  13,  17,  and  18.    But  single  passages  might  also  be  first 
brought  by  the  Evangelist  into  another  connection;  as,  for  example, 
Luke  xii.  58.     As  to  the  passages  in  question,  particularly  in  rela 
tion  to  Strauss  (i.  606)  and  Schneckenburger  (Beitrage,  p.  58),  it 
will  be  seen  how  far  this  connection,  even  in  a  spiritual  relation, 
can  be  marked  as  insufficient,  or  be  placed  partially  under  the  cate 
gory  of  '  lexical  connection.' 

4.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  the  pure,  spiritual,  fundamental 
law  of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  God,  may  be  compared  with 
other  forms  of  religious  and  moral  legislation.     The  comparison  of 
this  new  form  of  the  eternal  law  with  the  Mosaic,  as  well  as  with 
the  pharisaic  maxims,  lies  in  the  representation  of  it,  therefore  in 
the  sermon  itself.     It  appears,  namely,  as  a  harmonious  develop 
ment  of  the  former  (not  as  a  correction  of  it,  which  would  be  alto 
gether  against  Christ's  express  declaration)  ;  as  a  cutting,  decided 
antagonism  against  the  latter.     On  the  relation  of  the  statements  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  heathen  morals,  Tholuck  has  adduced 
many  illustrations  in  his  excellent  Commentary.      Stier,  in  his 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  i.  172,  has  made  some  striking  remarks 
on  the  false  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  political  re 
lations  ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  Quakers  and  other  sects,  and  more 
lately  in  the  evangelical  Church,  in  reference  to  the  political  law  of 
marriage. 

5.  It  has  been  a  controversy  of  long  standing,  how  far  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  an  original  creation  of  Jesus,  or  a  composition  from 
materials  already  known.     Tholuck  has  discussed  this  question  at 
length  in  his  Commentary,  under  the  title  of  '  Sources  from  which 
the  Lord's  Prayer  may  have  been  derived,'  p.  322.     According  to 
Herder,  Richter,  Pthode,  and  others,  the  prayer  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  Zendavesta.    This  hypothesis  is  regarded  by  Tholuck 
as  exploded.     It  belongs,  indeed,  originally  to  the  category  of  those 
hypotheses  in  which  the  difference  of-  national  mental  character  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  especially  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
religious  systems,  was  utterly  misunderstood.     The  case  is  different 
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as  to  the  derivation  of  this  prayer  from  the  old  Jewish  and  rabbi 
nical  prayers  of  the  synagogue.  Tholuck  himself  remarks  that  the 
collections  of  prayers,  of  which  the  Jews  still  make  use  (called 
lifTO).  contain  striking  prayers,  borrowed  both  in  thought  and 
expression  from  the  Old  Testament.  '  And  why  might  not  the 
Saviour  have  collected  and  combined  the  best  petitions  of  those 
well-known  prayers?'  (p.  323).  Bnt  he  finds,  in  conclusion,  that 
only  similarities  can  be  pointed  out,  which  give  no  ground  for  sup 
posing  '  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  originated  from  the  rabbinical 
prayers.'  Von  Ammon,  in  his  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus 
(Gcschichte  des  Lebcns  Jesu,  ii.  7G),  reverts  to  these  similarities 
very  fully.  The  address,  Father  in  Heaven,  he  says,  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Mishna.  But  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  Christ 
needed  not  to  take  this  address  from  the  Mishna.  As  to  the  first 
petition,  it  is  noticed  that  in  the  Kaddish,  one  of  the  oldest  morning 
prayers  of  the  ancient  synngogne,  it  is  said,  May  Thy  name  be 
highly  exalted  and  honoured  (hallowed).  As  to  the  second  petition, 
the  Kaddish  has  again  iT/llD^D  ~\bw  regnare  facial  regnum 
suum,  followed  by  the  words,  May  His  redemption  bloom;  may  the 
Messiah  appear.  Manifestly  the  first  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  reduced  from  an  indefinite  feeling  to  a  clearly  defined  thought, 
and  the  second  is  essentially  altered.  This  represents  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  one  still  coming ;  the  Jew,  in  his  prayer,  assumes  that  it 
is  one  already  existing.  The  sentences  adduced  in  reference  to  the 
third  petition — Let  His  name  be  glorified  on  earth  as  it  is  glorified 
in  heaven ;  and  fulfil  Thy  will  above  in  heaven,  and  give  Thy 
worshippers  rest  of  spirit  on  earth— are  manifestly  very  different 
from  the  third  petition.  The  analogy  to  the  fourth  petition  taken 
from  the  Gemara  is  very  interesting.  Thy  people  Israel  need  much, 
but  their  insight  is  little.  Therefore,  may  it  please  Thee,  0  God,  to 
give  to  every  individual  what  he  needs  for  life,  and  as  much  to  every 
body  as  is  necessary  for  it.  These  words  may  certainly  be  applied 
to  the  exposition  of  the  fourth  petition.  Had  the  Lord  already 
found  this  formula,  it  might  be  said  that  the  fourth  petition  bore 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  a  finished  creation  to  a  world  in  process 
of  formation.  For  the  fifth  petition  the  author  has  only  quoted 
this  sentence  from  the  Mishna:  May  God  blot  the  sins  against  his 
neighbour  only  when  the  transgressor  has  reconciled  himself  with 
his  neighbour ;  also  the  petition  from  a  Jewish  liturgy  of  an  un 
determined  date,  Forgive  us,  0  Father,  for  all  have  sinned.  As 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  petitions  it  is  said,  '  In  the  seventh  and 
tenth  petitions  of  the  eighteen  blessings,  the  subject  spoken  of  is 
expressly  the  many  afflictions  and  scatterings  of  the  Jews  in  their 
dispersion,  and  then  the  hope  of  their  near  redemption,  when  the 
trumpet  shall  sound  to  bring  them  back  to  their  own  land/  This 
manifestly  presents  no  definite  analogy.  Also  an  ascription  of 
praise  similar  to  the  doxology  is  found,  according  to  the  author, 
'  not  only  in  other  Jewish  prayers,  but  also  in  the  eighteen  blessings.' 
He  looks  upon  this  as  a  reason  why  the  critical  examination  respect- 
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ing  the  doxology  in  Matthew  should  not  be  considered  as  finally 
settled.  In  the  relation  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus  to  the  rabbinical 
similarities  adduced,  we  see  at  least  the  common  participation  of 
the  two  forms  in  a  theocratic  religion.  Moreover,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  related  to  these  similarities,  in  their  scattered  state,  as  a 
piece  of  pure  gold  to  a  piece  of  ore  containing  gold  but  in  very 
small  quantities.  We  cannot  here  speak  of  a  mere  collection,  nor 
of  a  mere  composition,  nor  indeed  of  a  mere  reproduction.  For, 
apart  from  the  scattered  state  of  these  similarities,  definite  parallels 
are  altogether  wanting  to  some  petitions,  and  even  the  more  definite 
analogies  are  here  found  in  a  new  form.  But  we  see  from  the  com 
parison  that  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  ancient  Jewish  devo 
tion  are  concentrated  in  the  purest  gold  form  in  the  devotions  of 
Jesus,  while  in  the  rabbinical  synagogues  they  are  lost  in  discursive 
expressions,  so  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  as  exactly  related  to  these 
similarities  as  Christianity  itself  in  general  is  related  to  Talmudism. 

6.  '  Legally,  fasting  among  the  Jews  on  the  great  festival  of 
Atonement  was  from  evening  to  evening  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  and  tradi 
tionally  (Taanit.  iii.  §  8)  in  autumn,  when  the  rainy  season  had 
not  begun  and  the  sowing  seemed  in  danger.     But  since  the  con 
servatives  (StdbiUtatsmdnner)  or  rigorists  held  it  to  be  meritorious, 
they  fasted  twice  (Luke  xviii.  12),  or  even  four  times  in  the  week 
(Taanit.  iv.  §  3)  ;   they  appeared   in  the  synagogue  negligently 
dressed,  pale,  and  gloomy,  in  order  to  make  the  meritoriousness  of 
their  maceration  visible  to  every  one.' — Von  Ammon,  p.  81. 

7.  On  the  disease  of  leprosy,  compare  the  article  relating  to  it  in 
Winer's  R.  W.  B.  8.     Since  the  bad  tree,  Sev&pov  crairpov  (ver.  17), 
had  been  already  characterized  by  thorns  and  thistles  as  plants 
which  belong  to  that  class,  we  cannot  understand  by  it  either  a  tree 
that  bears  no  fruit,  or  an  old  half-dead  tree  which  often  bears  good 
fruit,  but  rather  a  degenerate  or  wild-growing  tree.    See  V.  Ammon, 
ii.  103.    According  to  this,  the  expression  is  significant,  and  testifies 
that  Christ  recognized  a  depravation  in  nature  (corresponding  to 
the  ethical  evil  in  the  world)  which  showed  itself  specially  in  the 
nature  of  thorns  and  thistles. 


PART  IY. 

THE  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  OF  CHUIST  AMID  THE 
ENTHUSIASTIC  WELCOME  OF  HIS  PEOPLE. 


SECTION    XIII. 

THE  RETURN  OF  JESUS  FROM  HIS  TOUR  THROUGH  GALILEE.  THE  CEN 
TURION  OF  CAPERNAUM.  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  DISCIPLESHIP. 
THE  SECOND  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE.  THE  CROSSING  THE 
SEA  TO  GADARA,  AND  THE  RETURN  HOME. 

(Matt.  viii.  5-13,  18-34;  chap.  ix.  1;  chap.  xiii.  Mark  iv.  1-41; 
chap.  v.  1-21  ;  Luke  vii.  1-10  ;  chap.  viii.  4-15  ;  chap.  viii.  22-39  ; 
chap.  ix.  57-62. 

ON  His  entrance  into  Capernaum,  Jesus  found  Himself  anxiously 
expected  by  one  who  needed  His  help,  and  who,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  faith,  has  obtained  everlasting  renown  in  the  Gospel 
history  as  The  Centurion  of  Capernaum. 

We  can  hardly  imagine,  as  has  been  already  observed,1  a  greater 
contrast  between  two  characters  than  that  which  is  presented  to  us 
between  this  centurion  who  sought  help  for  his  sick  servant  and  that 
nobleman  who  came  to  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  his  son.2  That 
nobleman  wanted  the  Lord  to  take  a  journey  of  some  distance  to 
Capernaum ;  he  seemed  impetuously  to  seek  in  Him  merely  a 
Saviour  for  the  body  ;  and  as  his  humility  did  not  at  once  show 
itself,  so  it  seemed  to  the  Lord  that  his  faith  was  at  first  doubtful. 
The  centurion,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very  first  appears  remark 
ably  strong  as  well  in  the  humility  as  in  the  faith  which  he  exhibited. 
And  this  great  spiritual  difference  between  the  two  men  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  treatment  which  they  received  at  the  hand  of 
Jesus.  Whilst  He  was  at  first  very  slow  in  responding  to  that 
nobleman,  and  expresses  His  doubts  respecting  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith,  He  is  here  at  once  willing  to  come  and  to  help  ;  and  soon  He 
has  occasion  loudly  to  extol  the  faith  of  this  Gentile,  and  to  hold 

1  Comp.  Book  I.  v.  5,  Note,  and  Book  II.  iv.  10,  Xote  1. 

2  With  good  reason  does  Ebrard  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  SoOXos  of  the 
centurion  is  in  Luke  (ver.  7)  called  TTCUS,  just  as  in  Matthew.     This  is  sufficient  to 
Khow  Low  we  are  to  understand  Matthew's  use  of  TTCUJ  in  this  narrative. 
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him  up  before  the  Israelites  as  an  example  which  might  well  put 
them  to  shame.  Thus  throughout  the  spiritual  features  of  the  two 
narratives  are  quite  distinct. 

It  is  evident  that  Luke  gives  the  more  exact  account  of  this 
transaction.  We  learn  from  Matthew  that  the  centurion's  servant 
'  lay  sick  of  a  palsy,  grievously  tormented.' l  Luke  tells  us  that 
he  was  '  ready  to  die  ; '  and  we  learn  likewise  from  him  that  this  cen 
turion's  servant  was  dear  unto  his  master.  The  first  Evangelist  tells 
us  in  general  terms  that  he  applied  to  the  Lord  for  help ;  from  the 
third  Evangelist  we  learn  that  he  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  others, 
and  that  he  made  use  of  an  honourable  embassy  to  send  to  the  Lord. 

He  engaged  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  to  go  to 
meet  the  Wonder-worker,  and  desire  Him  to  come  down.  These 
pleaded  his  cause  very  earnestly,  and  sought  to  give  additional 
weight  to  it  by  adding,  that  he  loved  the  Jews,  and  had  built  them 
a  synagogue  ;  from  which  we  may  well  conclude  that  he  was  a 
proselyte  of  the  first  degree,  that  is,  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  But 
immediately  afterwards  the  heart  of  this  lowly  man  was  struck  with 
remorse  at  having  given  this  honoured  Deliverer  of  men  the  trouble 
of  coming  to  his  house.  He  immediately  despatched  a  second 
embassy  to  Jesus,  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  not  worthy  that 
Jesus  should  enter  under  his  roof,  or  even  admit  him  to  come  into 
His  presence,  and  entreating  that  He  would  cure  his  servant  by  a 
word  of  power  spoken  at  a  distance. 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  the  healing  at  a  distance  which 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  nobleman's  son,  and  very  likely  had 
explained  the  wonderful  character  of  this  deed  according  to  his  own 
fashion.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a  reason  to  give  for  his  petition,  in 
which  was  contained  the  most  delicate  and  hearty  fealty  to  the  Lord. 
He  founds  his  petition  upon  the  remark  that  he  himself  was  a  man 
holding  authority  under  a  higher  power.  But  yet  he  had  to  com 
mand  his  soldiers  who  were  placed  under  him.  This,  in  military 
language,  he  amplifies  in  a  lively  manner  :  '  I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and 
he  goeth,  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh.'  Then  he  comes 
back  to  his  beloved  servant :  '  And  I  say  unto  my  servant,  Do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it.' 

He  had  an  idea  that  just  in  this  manner  Jesus  must  act  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  powers  of  healing,  or  of  the  genii  of  recovery  and 
of  help,  and  all  the  more,  since  that  in  His  kingdom  he  had  no 
superior.  According  to  his  declaration  he  considered  Him  as  the 
real  Caesar  in  the  kingdom  of  the  wonder-working  powers  of  life, 
that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits.  According  to  his  view,  all  the 

1  Although  '  paralysis  does  not  at  other  times  occur  as  a  disease  quickly  bringing 
on  death,"  yet  the  circumstance  that  it  may  occur  as  an  illness  which  at  last  is  fatal, 
and  at  last  therefore  is  also  speedily  fatal,  is  sutiicieut  to  put  aside  the  observations  of 
Schleiermacher  (uber  die  Schriftcn  d.  Luk.  p.  92)  and  of  Strauss  (Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  p. 
96),  according  to  which  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  account  of  St  Matthew 
and  that  of  St  Luke  respecting  this  illness.  Why  might  not  a  paralytic  fall  into  such 
fearful  agony  AS  to  make  people  apprehensive  of  his  dying?  Comp.  Ebrard, 
History,  p.  281  (Clark). 
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genii  of  life  were  bound  to  obey  the  word  of  this  great  Cfesar  ;  by  a 
word,  then,  He  could  send  as  His  servant  a  genius  of  healing  power 
to  his  own  sick  servant. 

This  sublime  and  thoroughly  original  view  of  faith,  coupled  with 
as  great  a  humility,  astonished  even  the  Lord  Himself,  and  turning 
to  His  followers,  He  exclaimed  :  '  I  have  not  found  so  great  failb, 
no,  not  in  Israel.'  He  seized  this  opportunity  to  widen  the  view  of 
the  Gospel  horizon  for  His  disciples,  by  giving  them  the  assurance 
'  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Perhaps  a  later  occasion  gave  rise  to  His  expressing  also  the  contrast 
(Luke  xiii.  28,  29)  :  '  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth/  Jesus  dismissed  the  embassy  with  the  command  to  return 
to  the  house  ; l  that  it  should  be  done  according  to  the  faith  of 
the  centurion.  On  their  return  they  found  the  sick  servant  already 
restored. 

The  miraculous  aid  wrought  by  this  word  spoken  at  a  distance 
was  accomplished  through  a  twofold  drawing  of  sympathizing  and 
awakened  hearts,  through  a  well-prepared  road  of  warmest  sympathy. 
An  invisible  highway,  as  one  might  say,  for  the  victorious  health- 
giving  eagles  of  the  great  Emperor. 

Very  soon  the  Lord  was  again  surrounded  by  those  who  sought 
His  help  and  desired  to  listen  to  His  words.  But  it  was  not  His 
intention  at  present  to  tarry  again  in  Capernaum.  He  desired  to 
carry  His  help  also  to  the  country  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
to  that  region  of  Northern  Perea  where  the  Jews  lived  in  the  midst 
of  Gentiles,  and  much  mixed  up  with  them, — namely,  in  the  district 
which  belonged  to  the  union  of  Decapolis,  or  the  ten  cities.  The 
opportunity  for  making  this  journey  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable.  The  faith  of  the  heathen  centurion  had  made  an 
impression  upon  the  disciples,  so  that  just  now  they  would  have  the 
least  difficulty  in  entering  into  His  plan  of  visiting  such  a  mixed 
neighbourhood,  where  even  the  Jewish  life  was  obscured  by  such 
mingling  with  Gentile  life.  But  not  even  yet  would  the  Lord 
forsake  altogether  the  chosen  people.  Instead  of  that,  again  for  the 
second  time  (Mark  iv.  1)  He  taught  from  the  ship  the  multitude 
assembled  on  the  sea-shore.  He  spoke  to  the  people  as  one  who  was 
taking  His  leave  of  them,  which  must  have  heightened  still  more 
the  effect  of  His  words. 

But  we  find  that  His  discourse  now  takes  a  new  character.  The 
crowd  which  surrounded  Him  had  gradually  very  much  increased  ; 
but  it  had  now  become  of  a  very  mixed  character.  Even  in  His 
second  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  saw  Him  make  a  marked  differ 
ence  between  susceptible  disciples  and  suspicious  worldly  followers.2 
As  hearers  of  this  description  now  form  a  considerable  part  of  His 

1  Matthew  inexactly  gives  the  words  as  addressed  immediately  to  the  centurion. 

2  This  would  explain  the  expression,  dX\'  i/fuv  \eyu  (Luke  vi.  27),  which  has  been 
considered  strange.     See  Schleierinacher,  p.  90. 
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audience,  and  these  being  joined  by  a  number  even  of  disaffected, 
unfriendly  listeners,  the  Lord  feels  that  He  must  veil  the  real  life- 
giving  meaning  of  His  discourse  under  the  form  of  parables.  This 
time  He  feels  that  it  is  now  already  quite  clear  that  He  is  strongly 
opposed  by  a  hostile  spirit  in  His  audience.  Therefore  He  preaches 
in  parables.  It  would  seem  that  on  this  day  He  did  not  deliver  all 
the  parables  which  Matthew  has  grouped  together  in  chap,  xiii.,  but 
only  some  of  them.  The  interpretation  which,  according  to  ver.  10, 
He  gave  to  the  disciples  He  might  have  given  them  in  the  vessel 
immediately  after  delivering  the  parable,  whilst  He  gave  the  people 
a  longer  pause  to  think  over  what  He  had  said  to  them.  The 
Parable  of  the  Tares,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  ver.  36,  supposes 
another  scene,  and  from  its  contents,  likewise  a  later  time.  Ac 
cording  to  Mark's  narrative,  Jesus  spoke  not  only  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower  on  this  day,  but  also  the  Parable  of  the  gradual  Development 
of  the  Seed,  and  finally  that  of  the  Mustard-seed.  This  discourse 
forms  an  entire  whole.  First,  then,  Jesus  impresses  upon  His 
hearers  that,  in  the  sowing  of  His  word,  He  does  not  find  in  them 
all  the  same  susceptibility  to  receive  it.  He  pointed  even  then  to 
the  noxious  birds  which  already  were  devouring  the  seed  fallen  by 
the  way-side,  to  the  hostile  principle  by  which  He  was  counteracted, 
and  which  was  ever  increasing  in  strength.  He  showed  them  how 
that  much  that  He  should  plant  would  perish  in  precipitate  levity, 
and  much  in  sluggish  despondency.  But  He  also  expressed  His 
assurance  that  He  found  amongst  them  some  good  ground.  And 
now  He  comforted  these  thus  ready  to  receive  Him  by  assuring 
them  that  His  seed  in  their  life  should  not  result  immediately  in 
flowers  and  fruit,  but  should  first  gradually  develop  itself.  But  to 
those  who  were  in  danger  of  being  perplexed  at  the  smallnessof  the 
number  of  His  real  disciples,  He  gave  the  true  explanation  of  the 
marvellous  increase  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard- 
seed. 

When  the  even  was  come,  the  Lord  hastened  to  cross  over  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  sea.  But  now  some  individuals,  struck  with 
especial  veneration,  stepped  forth  from  the  outer  circle  of  disciples, 
and  wished  to  bind  themselves  to  full  and  unreserved  discipleship 
(Matt,  viii.  19-22).  The  Evangelist  Luke  removes  this  occurrence 
to  a  later  time,  when  Jesus  was  preparing  for  His  last  journey  into 
Jerusalem  (chap.  ix.  51-62).  But  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  was 
led  to  do  so  by  the  transaction  which  here  occurred  between  Jesus 
and  the  two  Sons  of  Thunder.  Whilst  it  was  .his  intention  to  ex 
hibit  the  mastery  of  Christ  in  dealing  with  various  kinds  of  minds, 
we  may  say  of  the  four  different  temperaments  he  has  made  a  psycho 
logical  combination.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  just  at  this  time, 
when  His  cause  appeared  to  be  so  doubtful,  scribes  of  the  character 
of  this  enthusiast  should  have  wished  to  join  themselves  to  the  Lord 
\vith  the  expression  of  an  enthusiasm  which  promised  too  much, 
and  was  therefore  little  to  be  relied  upo-n. 

This  moment,  on  the  contrary,  when  Jesus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  was  peculiarly  favourable. 
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The  influence  of  Christ  with  the  people  was  now  at  its  height. 
Even  the  proposed  expedition  was  rich  in  promise  ;  only  there  was 
against  it  the  scruples  of  an  orthodox  shrinking  from  contact  with 
Gentiles.  Therefore  a  scribe,  who  felt  himself  attracted  by  the 
prospect  which  discipleship  to  Jesus  seemed  to  open,  might  easily 
make  some  merit  of  his  being  now  ready  to  follow  Him.  Besides 
the  Lord's  dealing  with  the  sorrowful  one  who  wanted  first  to  bury 
his  father,  there  certainly  also  belongs  to  this  place  His  dealing 
with  the  hesitating  one  who  desired  to  take  a  formal  farewell  of 
those  who  were  at  home  in  his  house. 

As  it  is  clearly  an  adherence  to  Jesus  for  an  unreserved  outward 
following  of  Him  which  is  here  spoken  of,  so  it  seems  to  be  in  fact 
a  question  of  future  claims  to  the  apostolic  office.  And  we  are  all 
the  more  driven  to  this  conclusion,  since  a  more  indefinite  adherence 
to  Jesus  would  not  readily  have  occasioned  such  a  particular  dis 
cussion  concerning  the  outward  proof  of  discipleship,  and  since, 
very  soon  after  this  occurrence,  we  learn  that  the  Lord  separated 
off  His  first  circle  of  disciples.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  would  be 
well  more  accurately  to  ascertain  the  individuals  here  spoken  of. 
But,  first,  we  must  put  aside  those  apostles  who  had  been  already 
enlisted  at  an  earlier  period,  thus  :  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  James 
the  elder,  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew,  and  Philip.  Now,  if  we  re 
cognize  James  the  younger  and  Judas  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus  to  be 
the  Lord's  brothers,  who  did  not.  we  may  believe,  give  in  their  adhe 
sion  to  Jesus  in  so  public  and  sudden  a  manner,  and  if,  according  to 
the  supposition  of  ancient  Church  history,1  we  leave  the  possibility 
as  yet  undisputed  of  Simon  the  Zealot  being  a  third  brother  of  the 
Lord,  then  certainly  the  names  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Thomas,  and 
Matthew  would  come  under  consideration  as  the  three  candidates 
here  spoken  of. 

The  first  of  these  aspirants  offered  himself  to  Jesus  as  His  fol 
lower  with  the  forward  and  enthusiastic  word,  '  Master,  I  will 
follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest ! ' 2  But  the  word  seems  to 
inspire  with  no  confidence  the  Master  in  the  knowledge  of  souls. 
His  answer  is  serious  and  full  of  warning  :  '  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  dwelling-places  ; 3  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head'  (either  to  sleep  or  to  die)  !  Was 
it  with  these  words,  may  we  imagine,  that  Jesus  replied  to  the  offer 
of  Judas  Iscariot  ?  We  only  know  of  him  that  he  was  the  son  of 
one  Simon  (John  vi.  71),  apparently  a  man  of  Kerioth,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Joshua  xv.  25).  He  might  very  likely  have  been  a 
scribe,  discharging  his  office  in  Galilee.  Some  people  have  thought 
the  Lord's  answer  to  this  candidate  very  strange.4  But  that  He 

1  See  "Winer,  s.  v. 

2  Schleiermacher  refers  the  expression  oirov  &v  dTrtpxy  to  the  different  roads  which 
Jesus  might  travel  (towards  Jerusalem).     See  the  work  already  referred  to,  p.  169. 

3  '  Dwelling-places,  not  nests ;  for  birds  do  not  live  in  nests.'- — De  "Wette,  Comment. 
p.  86. 

4  Weisse,  in  his  Evan.  Gescltichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.     Besides,  according  to  Weisse,  the 
Lord's  words  must  be  taken  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  mean  that  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  had  become  incarnate  in  Christ,  never  reposes  or  rests,  never  allows  Himself 
to  be  enclosed  under  any  roof  or  between  any  four  walls,  &c. 
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might  very  possibly  have  spoken  of  foxes  in  a  figurative  sense,  is 
shown  by  the  message  which  He  sent  to  the  Galilean  prince  Herod 
(Luke  xiii.  32).  Many  have  marvelled  how  Jesus  could  have  re 
ceived  amongst  His  disciples  such  a  man  as  Iscariot.  The  passage 
before  us  might  give  us  a  key  to  this  How.  Here  is  a  man  who 
comes  forward  and  enthusiastically  declares  that  nothing  shall 
separate  him  from  Jesus,  that  he  will  and  shall  follow  Him  every 
where.  Could  Jesus  altogether  give  the  lie  to  the  expression 
of  such  an  enthusiastic  self-surrender  from  so  important  a  man  ? 
But  that  He  meets  him  with  a  tone  designed  to  test  his  character, 
and  which  seems  to  betray  a  feeling  of  mistrust,  is  evident.  He 
means  to  say  to  him,  that  in  connection  with  the  needy  Son  of  man, 
one  should  not,  one  might  be  sure,  look  for  any  earthly  gain.  The 
foxes  even  are  better  off  than  one  could  outwardly  be  with  Him  ; 
they,  at  all  events,  have  their  holes.  As  concerning  the  birds  of 
the  air,  we  do  not  wish  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that, 
but  a  short  time  before,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  He  had  spoken 
of  birds  in  an  evil  sense,  of  the  seed-destroying  birds.  But  the  ex 
pression,  '  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head/  might 
very  well  have  been  spoken  here  in  an  especial  presentiment  of  that 
moment  when,  in  dying,  He  should  have  no  pillow  on  which  to 
support  His  head. 

Yet  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  neither  positively  re 
jects  this  candidate,  nor  yet  does  He  receive  him  with  joyful  sym 
pathy. 

The  second  candidate  is  desired  by  Jesus  Himself  to  follow  Him. 
But  he  meets  this  request  with  words  of  sorrow  and  dejection : 
'  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.' 

Now,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  this  disciple  wanted  still  to 
devote  himself  to  the  care  of  his  aged  father,  so  as  not  to  become  a 
follower  of  Jesus  until  after  his  death.1  It  would  have  been  sense 
less  his  promising  to  follow  the  Lord  at  such  an  uncertain  period. 
Besides  which,  it  would  have  been  unfeeling  to  describe  the  care  of 
an  aged  father  by  such  an  expression.  The  father  of  this  man  was 
therefore  dead.  His  grave  stood  ready. 

But  as  Jesus  was  on  the  point  of  setting  sail,  this  man  must  at 
once  decide  which  he  would  do  :  either  he  must  forego  his  personal 
attendance  at  the  funeral,  or  else  he  must  give  up  his  departure 
with  Jesus. 

But  the  melancholy,  irresolute  man  could  not  bear  to  make  the 
decision.  He  therefore  begged  for  permission  first  to  do  the  funeral 
honours  to  his  father :  perhaps  he  hoped  thereby  to  effect  a  delay 
in  Jesus'  departure.  But  the  Lord  met  the  grief  of  this  honest  man 
for  the  death  of  his  relative  with  rebuking  and  encouraging  decision  : 
'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  king 
dom  of  God.' 

1  Compare  De  Wette's  Commentar.  z.  Matt.  p.  87.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Clem. 
Ales.  (Stromat'i,  iii.  4),  this  other  disciple  was  Philip.  But  Jesus  Lad  admitted 
Philip  before  this  into  the  inner  circle  of  disciples. 
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Thus,  in  spite  of  his  wavering,  Jesus  does  not  reckon  this  man 
•amongst  the  spiritually  dead,  of  which  there  were  enough  in  Ca 
pernaum  who  remained  at  home  to  attend  to  the  funerals  there. 

In  his  sorrowful  irresolution,  he  sees  the  valuable  kernel  of  faith 
fulness,  as  perhaps  in  the  Having  enthusiasm  of  the  first  aspirant 
He  may  have  discerned  the  smoke  of  egotistical  self-deceit.  When, 
afterwards,  the  Lord  was  journeying  towards  Judea  to  go  to  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  Thomas  uttered  those  mournful  words,  '  Let  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him  !  '  And  again,  after  Jesus' 
resurrection,  he  could  not  again  get  free  from  the  idea  of  His 
death,  His  grave. 

It  would  therefore  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
character  to  have  at  first  encountered  the  Lord  in  this  manner,  and 
if  the  Lord  had  even  already  now  proclaimed  to  him  the  advance 
of  victorious  life  over  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

Concerning  the  third  aspirant  Matthew  is  altogether  silent.  This 
one  said  to  Jesus  :  '  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee  ;  but  let  me  first  go 
bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house.'  This  request 
Jesus  gently  reproved  in  His  reply  as  a  mark  of  indecision  :  '  No 
man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Soon  after  His  return  from  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  Jesus  called  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  custom. 
Immediately  he  rose  up,  left  all,  and  followed  Him  (Luke  v.  28). 
But  he  now  prepared  a  great  feast,  at  which  he  entertained  the 
Lord  in  company  with  several  publicans,  of  whom  he  now  seemed 
to  be  taking  leave  as  of  his  former  professional  comrades.  Hence 
that  third  disciple  reminds  us  of  Matthew.  Perhaps  he  would  fain 
have  made  this  great  supper  at  once,  before  the  departure  for 
Gadara,  in  order  immediately  afterwards  to  follow  the  Lord.  But 
Jesus  could  not  approve  of  such  a  farewell  feast,  at  which  the  young 
ploughman  would  have  looked  back  unduly  upon  his  old  course  of 
life,  instead  of  looking  forward,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  plough, 
intent  on  serious  labour  in  God's  field,  which  requires  decided  self- 
surrender  and  renunciation  of  the  world,1 — a  farewell  feast,  there 
fore,  calculated  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  Later,  how 
ever,  when  circumstances  so  ordered  it  that  this  feast  opened  up 
for  Jesus  Himself  a  most  appropriate  sphere  of  labour,  and  when 
the  disciple  had  proved  by  his  deeds  his  determination  to  follow 
Him,  then  He  gladly  took  part  in  such  a  feast.  It  is  not  said 
whether,  notwithstanding,  this  third  disciple  followed  Him.  At 
all  events,  He  was  not  yet  decidedly  received  into  the  inner  circle 
of  disciples. 

Thus  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  gathered  together,  apparently 
increa.-ed  by  the  new  companions  whom  Matthew  mentions,  and  they 
at  once  proceed  to  depart.  Jesus  determined  to  set  out  just  as  He 
was.  The  vessel  which  bore  Him  was  accompanied  by  other  vessels. 
It,  together  with  them,  formed  the  little  fleet  of  Christ's  increasing 
company.  His  fame  now  fills  the  whole  country  of  Galilee  ;  the 

1  See  Stier's  Words  of  the  Lord,  i.  369  (Clark). 
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anticipations  and  hopes  of  the  disciples  soared  bright  and  vast  away 
over  the  Galilean  Sea.  But  a  great  trial  was  soon  to  shake  this 
rising  enthusiasm.  A  sudden  mighty  hurricane1  broke  upon  the 
sea  and  brought  the  vessels  into  danger.  The  billows  dashed  over 
the  ship  in  which  the  disciples  were;  the  water  in  the  ship  got 
higher  and  higher,  until,  as  Mark  tells  us,  it  was  near  being  full,  or 
getting  overloaded ;  and  even  the  disciples,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  the  sea,  began  to  lose  courage.  It  seemed  to  them  that  there  was 
something  especially  fearful  in  this  sudden  storm.  And  if  they 
thought  now  of  Jonah's  voyage,  when  a  storm  of  wind  beat  over  the 
ship  because  he  was  flying  from  God,  then  the  apprehension  might 
have  seized  them,  that  perhaps  there  was  an  accursed  thing  in  the 
breast  of  one  of  their  companions  in  the  ship,  perhaps  in  that  one 
who  had  entered  last  just  as  they  were  about  to  sail. 

But  why  should  they  commence  any  inquiry  of  this  sort,  when 
they  could  have  recourse  to  the  Master  ?  They  turned  to  Him  in 
this  trouble  of  their  souls.  They  found  Him  lying  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vessel  asleep  on  a  pillow,  as  in  the  peaceful  rest  of  child 
hood  :  the  howling  storm  awoke  Him  not !  And  even  the  disciples' 
cry  of  anguish,  '  Master,  save  us,  we  perish ! '  filled  Him  with  no 
alarm.  With  perfect  composure  He  rebuked  first  the  disciples  for 
their  faint-heartedness,  then  He  rose  up,  and  with  His  garments 
fluttering,  full  of  majesty,  confronting  the  storm  like  a  second  storm 
from  heaven,  He  cried  out  into  the  din  and  whirl  the  holy  word : 
'  Peace,  be  still ! '  He  had  uttered  the  word  from  the  heart  of  God. 
The  wind  ceased,  a  great  nocturnal  calm  was  soon  again  spread  over 
the  sea.  And  as  the  night  was  restored  to  serenity  and  brightness, 
and  seemed  fain  to  array  herself  with  festal  splendour  amid  the 
glittering  lights  of  the  sky  and  the  mirroring  sea,  so  also  peace  and 
joy  were  restored  to  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  But  a  great  awe  of 
Jesus  had  taken  possession  of  them.  'What  manner  of  man  is 
this,'  they  inquired  of  one  another,  '  that  even  the  winds  and  the 
sea  obey  him?' 

Thus  it  is  likewise  with  the  ship  of  the  Church,  in  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  traverse  the  world's  sea:  it  cannot  go  to  the 
bottom,  even  if  the  spurious  characters  existing  among  disciples 
themselves  should  arouse  the  most  dangerous  storms,  for  He  Him 
self  is  ever  with  them  in  the  ship ;  His  righteousness  outweighs 
unrighteousness  within  the  circle  of  His  disciples. 

The  direct  mastery  which  Christ  here  exhibited  over  nature2  does 
not  militate  against  the  fact,  that  Christian  humanity  again  obtains 

1  ['  To  understand  the  causes  of  these  sudden  and  violent  tempests,  we  must 
remember  .  .  .  that  the  water-courses  have  cut  out  profound  ravines  and  wild 
gorges,  converging  to  the  head  of  this  lake,  and  that  these  act  like  gigantic  funnels 
to  draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  mountains.' — Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  374. 
—En.] 

•  [Hase,  Lcben  Jfsu,  p.  138  (4th  edition,  1854),  mentions  the  doubt  of  some, 
whether  Jesus  only,  through  His  knowledge  of  nature,  predicted  the  calm,  or  through 
His  power  over  nature,  brought  it  about ;  and  lie  observes  that  the  eye-witnesses,  who 
were  seafaring  men,  decided  for  the  latter. — ED.] 

VOL.  IJ.  K 
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this  mastery  in  the  indirect  way  of  the  use  of  means  ;  rather  it  points 
out  just  the  creative  juncture  [Moment}  in  which  humanity  hecomes 
again  fully  conscious  of  her  spiritual  superiority  in  God  over 
menacing  nature,  and  consequently  the  juncture  in  which  the 
foundation  is  laid  of  the  whole  Christian  era,  so  for  as  it  develops 
itself  into  an  overcoming  of  nature  by  the  use  of  means.  For  it  is 
quite  certain  that  even  the  subduing  of  nature  by  the  use  of  means 
to  the  service  of  man  supposes  the  ever-increasing  development  of 
Christian  enlightenment.  This,  perhaps,  is  most  especially  to  be 
seen  when  steamers  burst,  and  steam-ships,  with  all  their  appliances 
for  subduing  nature,  blow  up  in  the  air.  In  such  a  case,  something 
has  always  been  wanting  somewhere  in  the  right  conjunction  of 
immediateness  with  the  use  of  means,  perhaps  in  prayer  or  sobriety 
of  spirit. 

The  voyagers  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara,  the  chief 
city  of  Perea,  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret ;  it  was  built  on  a  hill,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  inhabited  by  Gentiles.  Immediately  on  His  arrival, 
Jesus  was  induced  to  cast  the  spirit  out  of  a  demoniac ;  and  this 
healing  stands  out  as  the  greatest  of  all  His  miraculous  cures  of 
this  nature.1  In  relating  this  occurrence,  the  Evangelist  Matthew 
differs  in  two  particulars  from  the  other  Evangelists.  Both  differ 
ences  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  explained  from  one  cause,  and  testify  to 
either  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  accuracy  in  his  account  in  com 
parison  with  that  which  the  other  Evangelists  had  received.  But 
we  assume  that  the  Gospel,  in  its  essential  substance,  is  in  its  form 
before  us  from  Matthew  himself,  and  that  Matthew,  just  in  this 
circle  of  facts  which  cluster  round  his  call,  is  deserving  of  particular 
attention.  Besides,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  considered  that  he 
was  a  tax-gatherer  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  so  that  the 
opposite  shore  must  have  been  well  known  to  him.  Hence,  when 
Matthew  speaks  here  of  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  whilst  the 
others  speak  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  we  may  assume  that 
he  points  out  more  precisely  the  place  where  they  landed,  giving  it 
the  name  which  it  may  have  had  from  a  town  not  so  well  known  as 
Gadara.2  Besides  this,  the  Evangelist  mentions  two  demoniacs  as 
having  hastened  out  to  meet  the  Lord,  whilst  the  others  only  speak 
of  one.  It  would  be  altogether  unpsychological  to  suppose  that  the 
Evangelist  had  the  peculiarity  of  liking  to  make  two  individuals  out 
of  one.  As  little  can  we  imagine  that  the  number  two  arose  out  of 
the  name  of  Legion,  which  the  demoniac  gave  himself.  For  it 
would  not  only  suppose  a  most  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  nar- 

1  [On  the  connection  of  this  miracle  with  the  preceding,  see  Trench. — ED.] 

2  [On  the  disputed  reading  in  this  passage,  see  the  author's  Comm.  on  Matt.,  vol.  i. 
331  ;  Ebrard,  p.  248  ;  Ellicott,  p.  188  ;  and  Alford  in  loc.     Ellicott  reads  Tepyecrijvwv 
with  the  Textus  Rec. ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reading  Yaoapriv&v  may  be  easily 
explained  as  an  attempt  to  bring  Matthew  into  harmony  with  the  other  Gospels.    For 
deciding  the  reading,  the  remarks  of  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  375,  on  the  ruins 
of  Gersa  are  important.     His  description  of  the  locality  answers  point  for  point,  iu 
remarkable  coincidence,  to  the  scene  required  by  the  narrative. — ED.] 
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rative,  but  also  the  most  pitiful  endeavour  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Gospel,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  plurality  of  the  possessing 
demons  was  meant  to  be  thus  in  some  measure  confirmed  through 
the  duality  of  the  demons. 

Also  it  is  surely  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  Matthew,  who 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake,  should  have  brought  hither  that  demoniac  out  of  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum,  and  have  joined  him  to  this  demoniac  of 
Gadara.1  Rather,  we  have  here  surely  to  recognize  more  exact  pre 
cision  in  the  introduction  of  the  second  demoniac,  of  the  same  kind 
as  when  he  observes  that  the  shore  of  Gadara  where  Jesus  lauded, 
was  more  precisely  described  as  the  country  of  the  Gergeseues. 

The  one  ^difficulty  bears  evidence  for  the  other,  and  both  bear 
evidence  for  the  originality  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  therefore  cured 
two  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes ;  but  that  charac 
teristically  important  one  which  caused  His  speedy  return  was  only 
one  of  the  two.  Thus  the  first  Evangelist,  according  to  his  habit 
of  grouping  together  several  incidents,  has  represented  both  cures 
as  one  fact. 

All  the  Evangelists  have  considered  it  characteristic  that  this 
neighbourhood  should  have  so  decidedly  turned  its  dark  side  to  the 
Gospel.  The  road  from  the  sea  to  the  nearest  town  was  insecure. 
Rocky  fissures  extended  through  this  region,  which  were  used  as 
sepulchres.  In  these  caves  dwelt  two  demoniacs,  terrifying  the 
passers-by.  Jesus  healed  them ;  and  one  of  them  under  most 
remarkable  circumstances. 

This  possessed  man,  who  stands  forward  more  prominently,  would 
no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  kept  at  home.  They  had  often  tried 
to  bind  him.  He  had  even  been  placed  in  chains  and  fetters,  but 
he  was  always  free  again  :  the  fetters  were  broken,  the  chains 
snapped  as  if  he  had  rubbed  them  asunder,  his  clothes  he  tore 
off,  and  fled  into  the  desert,  which  resounded  with  his  cries.  His 
paroxysms  were  so  fearful  that  he  raved  against  himself,  wounding 
himself  with  stones.  This  savage  being  rushed  then  towards  the 
Lord  immediately  on  His  landing.  There  was  something  self- 
contradictory  in  his  behaviour,  as  we  have  seen  above,  which  is 
explained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  foreboding  sense  of  Christ's 
superior  might,  which  came  upon  him  in  his  demoniacal  power  of 
apprehension,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  ungovernable  defiance 
which  the  demons  inspired. 

This  contradictory  circumstance,  that  he  hastened  to  the  Lord 
and  fell  down  before  Him,  and  yet  cried  out  to  Him,  'What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  ?'  quite  agrees,  therefore,  with  his  condition.2  Jesus 
had  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  the  sick  man. 
We  have  seen  what  delayed  the  cure.  The  possessed  man,  in  accord 
ance  with  his  distracted  consciousness,  felt  as  if  a  legion  of  spirits 

i  So  Ebrard,  p.  247. 

1  By  this  the  difficulty  is  solved  which  Strauss  and  others  have  found  in  this 
apparent  contradiction. 
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were  within  him  :  therefore  with  this  consciousness  Christ  had  to 
deal.  The  demons  now  besought  Him  that  He  would  only  not  send 
them  into  the  deep,  but  allow  them  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine. 

Those  who  have  not  caught  aright  the  difference  between  the 
great  Shepherd  of  men  and  the  well-conditioned  swine-keeper  in  the 
country  of  the  Gradarenes,  imagine  here  that  Jesus  ought  to  have 
forbidden  the  demons  to  work  this  mischief,  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  Gadarenes'  rights  of  ownership  to  have  granted  their  request, 
and  that  this  proceeding  can  be  only  falsely  defended  by  referring 
to  the  SDvereign  right  of  Christ's  Godhead.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  demons  acknowledge  in  Him  this  divine  fulness  of  power ;  but 
yet  we  explain  His  decision  on  the  ground  of  His  human  conscious 
ness  of  right :  yes,  on  the  very  ground  of  His  perfect  unassuming- 
ness  with  reference  to  legal  rights.  He  had  not  to  administer  justice 
nor  the  laws,  nor  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  swine  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  ;  and  therefore  He  permitted  that  to  take 
place  which  He  could  not  have  forbidden  without  mixing  Himself 
up  with  local  affairs  of  justice.  Consequently  modern  lawyers  who 
bring  an  action  for  damages  in  consideration  of  these  Gadarenian 
swine,  and  who  would  thereby  make  the  Gospel  history  also  answer 
able  for  what  the  Prince  of  the  Gospel  once  did,  have  to  take  the 
part  of  that  wild  legion  of  malicious  demons.1 

But  now  follows  what  is  indeed  a  very  obscure  history.  Even 
defenders  of  the  Gospel  narrative  have  been  almost  tempted  to  see 
here  some  mythical  traits.  But  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should 
rather  speak  only  of  highly  mysterious  features  in  a  circumstance 
clearly  enough  delineated. 

It  has  been  explained  above,  how  first  of  all  we  are  to  understand 
demoniacal  operations  among  the  demons,  according  as  they  took 
hold  of  the  consciousness  of  the  possessed  sufferer  ;  perhaps  in  such 
a  way  as  generally  a  fixed  idea  becomes  the  central  point  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  crazy  person.  We  therefore  consider  these 
demoniacal  operations  on  their  natural  side  as  proceeding  from  a 
frame  of  mind  spiritually  powerful,  and  physically  diseased. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  states  of  mind,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  powerfulness,  pass  over  from  men  to  men,  particu 
larly  to  the  weak,  or  that  they  can  make  an  agitating  impression 
upon  those  men.  But  here  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  how 
far  animals  also  may  be  susceptible  of  such  impressions. 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they,  especially  dogs  and 
horses,  are  very  susceptible  of  physical  impressions  from  man.  The 
dog  has  a  great  disposition  to  receive  into  his  animal  condition,  and 
to  exhibit,  human  peculiarities.  The  horse  has  a  great  disposition 
to  physical  terror  from  impressions — one  might  almost  say  to  ghost- 
seeing.2  But  as  for  the  pig,  he  seems,  in  his  dull,  obstinate  nature, 

1  Concerning  this  point,  the  narrative  in  the  two  other  Evangelists  evidently  clears 
up  the  more  obscure  account  in  St  Matthe\v. 

-  We  are  reminded  here  of  Balaam's  ass,  which  we  are  to  imagine  to  be  a  lively 
oriental  ass,  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  horse ;  perhaps  a  very  strong  type  of  this 
class  of  animals. 
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to  represent  quite  the  opposite  pole  to  the  aforesaid  noble  animals. 
Nevertheless  it  is  capable  of  receiving  terrifying  impressions;  and  such 
a  shock  once  received  by  the  whole  herd  of  swine,  manifests  itself 
sympathetically.  It  hurries  along  a  whole  herd  in  wild  senseless  fury. 

Now,  if  we  return  to  the  demoniacs,  we  must  first  of  all  again 
bear  in  mind  that  the  healing  of  demoniacs  was  each  time  accom 
panied  by  a  final  paroxysm.  This  paroxysm  appeared  generally  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  grievousness  of  the  complaint.  Here,  there 
fore,  in  this  moment,  when  the  demoniac  called  Legion  knew  that 
his  last  attack  was  come,  we  may  expect  a  most  frightful  paroxysm. 
It  certainly  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  narrative  to 
suppose  that  he  rushed  into  the  herd  of  swine :  the  herd  was  a  good 
way  off  from  them,  Matthew  says.  And  even  the  final  paroxysm 
of  a  demoniac  would  hardly  exhibit  itself  in  so  very  strange  a  man 
ner.  Yes,  this  form  of  healing  would  be  opposed  to  his  own  con 
sciousness.  Besides,  the  outward  entrance  of  a  man  into  a  herd  of 
two  thousand  swine,  by  itself  alone,  considered  as  a  material  influ 
ence,  would  not  have  called  forth  the  results  here  recorded.  The 
real  matter  is  therefore  set  forth  in  the  following  simple  mysterious 
form.  The  demoniac  has  a  final  paroxysm.  And  if  he  before  made 
the  place  unearthly  by  his  fearful  cries,  the  thousand  voices  of  the 
demons  which  were  being  driven  out  of  him  now  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  most  horrible  howl.  His  outcry  is  like  the  shrill, 
confused  savage  sound  of  a  wild  hunt.  This  roar  acts  like  an  electric 
shock  upon  the  herd  of  swine,  which  is  feeding  at  some  distance  off 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overhanging  the  sea.  The  terror  which 
comes  upon  them  seizes  the  whole  herd  like  a  storm ;  and  with 
senseless,  stupid  excitement,  they  rush  down  from  the  steep  moun 
tain  side  into  the  sea ;  in  their  flight,  perhaps,  deceived  by  a  rush- 
covered  bank,  which  makes  them  hope  to  find  a  refuge  in  their  most 
congenial  home,  a  swamp.  Thus  they  perish.1 

Without  doubt,  this  obscure  occurrence  is  not  without  its  signi 
ficance.  One  explanation  is,  that  the  Gadarenes  deserved  to  have 
been  punished  for  their  un-Israelitish  breeding  of  swine  ;  but  against 
this  it  has  been  urged,  that  though  certainly  the  Jews  dared  not  eat 
swine's  flesh,  yet  that  they  were  not  forbidden  to  trade  in  swine. 
Only,  this  last  distinction  does  not  exactly  hold  good;  for  the 

1  [This  explanation,  however,  will  be  considered  superfluous,  and  indeed  out  of 
place,  by  those  who  accept  the  simple  statement  of  the  narrative,  that  they  were  not 
demoniacal  dispositions  but  personal  devils  which  possessed  the  man.  These  persons, 
by  their  request  (which  must  have  some  meaning),  provided  for  their  reception  in 
the  swine  when  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  man.  They  were  conscious  that, 
as  persons,  they  must  now  go  elsewhere ;  and  when  they  entered  the  swine,  they 
produced  effects  similar  to  those  they  had  been  producing  in  the  man.  And  it  was 
this,  apparently,  which  completed  the  man's  cure.  He  knew  now  that  they  were 
persons  which  had  been  in  him  ;  he  saw  them  going  elsewhere,  and  knew  himself  in 
distinct  conscious  separation  from  his  tormentors.  ]5y  those  who  would  have  tho 
swine  to  be  merely  affected  in  sympathy  with  the  man,  the  event  is  misunderstood 
as  a  whole,  the  case  of  the  swine  being  disconnected  from  the  cure  of  the  man.  No 
doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  the  feeling  of  a  man  is  communicated  to  animals ; 
but  it  is  forgotten  that  such  communication  does  not  diminish  but  rather  increases  the 
original  feeling  in  man,  and  cauuot  therefore  be  applied  to  the  present  case. — ED.] 
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breeding  of  swine  must  in  any  case  have  been  opposed  to  the  feeling 
of  Jewish  purity.  But  also  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  imme 
diately  on  His  crossing  over  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea,  Jesus 
could  have  found  nothing  but  simple  heathenism  and  Gentile  ways. 

The  herd  of  swine  characterized,  therefore,  the  mixed  neighbour 
hood,  where  perhaps  even  the  Jews  gained  their  livelihood  by  swine, 
in  furnishing  them  to  Gentiles.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
occurrence  was  very  significant,  even  if  we  cannot  say  that  Jesus 
here  inflicted  a  punishment  on  the  Gadarenes  ;  still  less,  since  He 
did  not  Himself  order  the  accident,  but  merely  permitted  it  to 
happen  as  a  decree  of  God.  When  such  an  accident  as  this  took 
place  at  the  very  entrance  of  Jesus  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  showed 
how  far  removed  was  His  course  of  life  from  the  lawlessness  with 
which  it  has  been  often  charged.1  Yes,  this  occurrence,  happening 
at  a  time  when  the  Old  Testament  laws  concerning  meats  were 
about  to  end  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  threw  a  wondrous  streak 
of  light  at  the  end  of  their  existence  across  the  centre-point  of  these 
laws,  by  bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  ideal  significance  which 
might  have  been  couched  under  the  prohibition  to  eat  swine's  flesh. 
The  remark  has  recently  been  made  with  truth,  that  the  aversion 
which  ancient  civilized  nations  had  to  eat  horse  flesh,  proceeded 
apparently  from  the  fact  that  the  horse  is  peculiarly  disposed  to 
receive  within  himself  human  influences,  and  to  come  into  a  certain 
friendly  relation  with  man.2 

The  horse  so  often  becomes  inspired  by  the  physical  disposition 
of  his  rider,  even  by  his  heroism,  that  one  might  indeed  venture  to 
say,  that  he  who  feeds  on  a  riding  horse,  eats  likewise  something  of 
the  life  of  his  rider.  A  lap-dog  is  entirely  intervoven,  as  it  were, 
with  the  reflection  of  his  mistress's  humours  and  fancies.  Hence, 
no  doubt,  arises  the  deep-seated  aversion  to  eating  the  flesh  of  such 
an  animal,  in  which  can  be  imprinted  such  varied  reflections  of 
humanity.  But  as  concerning  swine,  they  seem  to  have  a  suscepti 
bility  to  receive  dark  impressions  of  wild  sylvan  terror,  which  caused 
their  flesh  to  appear  unclean  to  the  ever-watchful  spirit  of  the  theo 
cracy/5  But  for  mature  Christian  nations,  this  disposedriess  of  swine's 
flesh  to  disease  no  longer  carries  with  it  in  general  any  weight ;  but 
just  as  theocratical  humanity  was  passing  out  of  the  legal  into  the 
Gospel  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theocracy 
was,  by  a  singular  occurrence,  to  appear  justified  in  the  severity  of 
its  prescriptions  intended  for  the  nonage  of  God's  people. 

At  all  events,  this  fact  may  be  considered  as  a  great  primary 
phenomenon  concerning  the  relation  between  the  demoniacal  dis- 

1  See  Hess's  Lelensyeschickte  Jesu,  i.  533.     '  It  is  well  known  how  much  scorn,  ay, 
and  even  persecution,   the  Jews  must  have  had  to  endure  in  consequence  of  their 
being  forbidden  to  eat  swine's  flesh.     Did  Jesus  desire,  perhaps,  to  justify  His  nation 
in  this  respect,  and  to  show  to  the  Gentile  Gadarenes  that  even  in  this  point  the 
Jewish  law  had  divine  authority  to  support  it  ? ' 

2  Coinp.  the  article  Pferdefleischesseu,  in  Tippelskirch's  Volksblatt,  1844. 

3  Just  so  the  Arabians,  Egyptians,   Ethiopians,  and  Phoenicians.      Comp.   Von 
Anrnion,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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positions  of  men  and  the  psychical  nature  of  animals,  and  especially 
of  swine;  and  let  those  who  have  no  better  explanation  to  give, 
refrain  at  least  from  all  such  glosses  as  do  no  more  than  throw  a 
certain  gloss  of  tolerable  respectability  over  the  Gospel  narrative, 
impoverishing  the  great  reality  of  the  fact  recorded,  in  order  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  day  may  find  no  difficulty  in  the  passage,  i.e. 
may  be  relieved  of  this  riddle  likewise. 

The  keepers  of  the  swine  beheld  the  terrible  disaster,  and  flew 
to  the  city  to  proclaim  it  there.  The  city  here  spoken  of  seems  to 
have  been  a  small  provincial  town  near  the  sea.  On  hearing  the 
frightful  news,  the  people  from  the  villages  and  hamlets  hasten 
out  to  meet  Jesus.  They  see  the  evidence  of  the  misfortune  which 
the  swine-keepers  announced,  in  a  most  gratifying  sight ;  for  they 
see  the  demoniacal  man  healed,  and  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  From  some 
quarter  his  clothing  has  been  promptly  provided  ;  and  by  his  speech 
he  shows  that  he  is  restored  to  his  right  mind.  They  now  hear  the 
full  particulars  from  those  who  witnessed  the  transaction.  But  im 
mediately  a  great  fear  falls  upon  them,  and  with  courteous  en 
treaties  they  implore  the  mighty  Stranger  to  leave  their  neighbour 
hood.  The  destruction  of  two  thousand  swine  outweighs  with  them 
even  the  deliverance  of  a  man  whose  misery  had  disturbed  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  At  any  rate,  the  fear  of  faith  certainly  as  yet  out 
weighs  with  them  the  joy  of  faith. 

The  working  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  Jesus  has,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  agitated  quite  powerfully  enough  this  neighbourhood,  and 
a  stronger  exhibition  of  it  they  could  not  have  borne.  Besides 
which,  He  forces  Himself  nowhere.  He  therefore  agrees  to  their 
courteous  rejection.  But  in  return,  when  about  to  depart,  He  takes 
care  that  the  healed  man  should  stay  behind,  to  be  a  witness  amongst 
them  of  this  deed  of  His.  This  man  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
grieved  that  his  countrymen  should  banish  his  Deliverer ;  at  all 
events,  He  was  dearer  to  him  now  than  his  home.  Therefore,  when 
Jesus  was  entering  the  ship,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  Him.  But  Jesus  charged  him  to  return  to  his  own  house,  and 
proclaim  to  his  family  how  that  God  had  had  mercy  upon  him.  And 
this  charge  he  fulfilled  most  energetically :  throughout  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  the  ten  towns  he  declared  what  had  befallen  him, 
and  together  with  the  praises  of  God  he  proclaimed  likewise  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Thus  in  the  dark  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  during 
a  very  short  sojourn,  Jesus  had  changed  an  inhuman  wretch,  driven 
hither  and  thither,  and  absolutely  controlled  by  the  darkest  senti 
ments  of  the  country,  into  a  faithful  and  zealous  preacher  of  God's 
delivering  grace,  and  of  the  salvation  which  had  been  set  forth  in 
him.  And  this  great  blessing  of  His  Spirit  He  leaves  behind  for  a 
people  who  had  been  punished  through  the  judicial  severity  of  His 
appearance,  and  who  were  fast  chained  to  earthly  interests.1 

1  [The  remarks  of  Westcott  (Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles,  pp.  83  ff.)  on  the 
judgment  which  is  involved  in  the  miracles  oil  the  spirit- world  are  very  worthy  of 
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NOTES. 

1.  That  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  (centurio,  commander  of  a 
company)  was  a  Gentile,  may  clearly  be  gathered  from  the  narra 
tive.     But  as  concerning  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged,  many 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  Capernaum  a  Eoman 
garrison,  and  that  to  this  he  belonged.      By  others,  again,  this  has 
been  doubted.      Compare  Kuinoel  on  this   passage.      As  Herod 
Autipas  was  by  the  Romans  the  acknowledged  prince  of  Galilee,  the 
garrison  at  Capernaum  probably  belonged  to  his  own  military,  in 
which   case   the   centurion  was  attached  to  this  Galilean  corps. 
Herod  Antipas  had  many  Gentiles  among   his  subjects,  and,  no 
doubt,  therefore  among  his  officers  as  well. 

2.  Concerning  the  locality  of  Gadara,  compare  Ebrard,  p.  248 ; 
concerning  Decapolis,  or  the  ten  cities,  see  Winer's  R.  W.  s.  v. 

3.  It   is   self-evident   that   the   many   other   difficulties  which 
recent  critics  have  found  in  the  foregoing  Gospel  narrative, — for 
example,  wrhy  the  demons  were  so  foolish  as  to  drive  the  herd  of 
swine  down  a  precipice,    and   thus  deprive   themselves  of   their 
lodging, — it  is  self-evident  that  these  difficulties  are  set  at  rest  by 
our  view  of  the  demoniac  state.     The  examples  which  Strauss,  vol. 
ii.  p.  37,  brings  forward  are  interesting,  concerning  the  manner 
and  means  by  which,  in  former  times,  exorcists  sometimes  made 
the  'demons  give  them  a  sign  that  they  were  gone  out.     [Westcott, 
Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles,  p.  73,  gives  a  tabular  view 
of  the  various  phrases  which  express  the  idea  of  possession,  and  serve 
to  bring  out  some  of  its  characteristics. — ED.] 

SECTION  XIV. 

THE  RETURN  OF  JESUS  TO  CAPERNAUM  FROM  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  GADARA. 
THE  THRONG  OF  PEOPLE.  THE  PARALYTIC.  THE  CALLING  OF 
MATTHEW.  MORE  DECIDED  CONFLICTS  WITH  THE  PHARISEES  AND 
WITH  JOHN'S  DISCIPLES.  A  SUCCESSION  OF  MIRACLES. 

(Matt.  ix.  1-34.     Mark  ii.  1-22  ;  chap.  v.  21-43.     Luke  v.  17-39; 
chap.  viii.  40-5 G.) 

In  Gadara  Jesus  had  met  with  a  fresh  repulse.     He  therefore 
returned  again  to  His  own  city  (Matt.  ix.  1). 

Matthew  seems  to  lay  stress  upon  His  being  thus  sent  home,  but 

consideration.  And  regarding  the  different  effect  of  this  miracle  on  the  demoniac 
himself  and  on  his  countrymen,  he  says  (p.  70),  'The  one,  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
restored  being,  entreats  that  he  may  still  follow  the  author  of  his  blessing ;  the  others, 
in  the  anticipation  of  greater  sacrifices,  seek  still  to  retain  fora  while  that  which  could 
not  abide  the  ordeal  of  the  divine  presence.  The  one  petition  is  refused,  the  other 
granted  ;  yet  so  that  what  seems  in  both  cases  the  withdrawal  of  a  blessing,  is  really 
the  counsel  of  tenderest  love.  The  Saviour  departs,  but  the  witness  of  His  love 
remains.  The  greater  blessing  is  replaced  by  one  which  was  less  overpowering.' 
Augustine  (Qua'st.  Emn.  ii.  13)  compares  the  healed  demoniac's  case  to  Paul's  :  '  To 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better ;  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more 
needful  for  you.' — ED.] 
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also  on  the  fact  that  His  home  was  in  Capernaum,  where  he  him 
self  most  probably  dwelt. 

Here  they  still  received  Him  with  open  arms,  as  if  they  had  been 
looking  out  towards  the  eastern  shore  in  anxious  expectation  of 
Him.  On  His  arrival  a  crowd  is  very  soon  again  collected,  and 
surrounds  the  dwelling  into  which  He  has  entered,  probably  Peter's 
house,  with  whom  He  was  accustomed  to  lodge.  The  crowd 
increases,  blocking  up  the  entrance,  so  that  those  seeking  help 
cannot  approach  the  door,  whilst  Jesus  is  either  talking  to  those 
immediately  around  Him,  or  else  preaching  to  the  people  from 
the  house.  But  now  something  extraordinary  occurred,  which 
Matthew  mentions  with  admiration  (teal  I8ov,  ver.  2).  The  roof  of 
the  chamber  or  hall  in  which  Christ  was,  opened,  and  upon  a  litter, 
borne  by  four  persons,  a  paralytic  man  was  let  down  and  laid  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus. 

The  men  who  bore  this  sick  man  had  not  been  able  to  gain  an 
entrance  by  the  door  of  the  house  in  consequence  of  the  crowd.  Then 
they  had  hit  upon  this  expedient,  either  gaining  the  summit  of 
the  house  by  an  outside  staircase,  or  else  by  the  roof  of  a  neighbour 
ing  house,  and  then  removing  the  bricks  from  the  platform  at  the 
top  of  the  house  where  Jesus  was,  until  the  opening  was  effected.1 
This  was  indeed  a  breaking  through  of  faith  in  its  most  literal  sense, 
and  only  to  be  explained  as  proceeding  from  the  most  fearless  con 
fidence,  which  seemed  almost  to  border  on  impertinent  presumption.2 
Antecedently,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lame  man  allowed  himself  to 
be  thus  dealt  with  against  his  will ;  rather  his  courageous  faith  seems 
first  to  have  given  rise  to  this  undertaking.  Yes,  from  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  the  Lord  took  this  affair,  we  might  conclude 
that  he  had  been  the  real  leader  of  this  bold  expedition  ;  thus 
resembling  General  Torstenson,  who  once  gained  a  victory  whilst 
he  was  being  carried  sick  and  lame  in  a  litter.3  But  now,  when  the 
man  lay  there  on  his  litter  before  the  Lord,  and  looked  Majesty 
Itself  in  the  face,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  frightened  at  his  own 
boldness.  It  seems  as  if  he  now  could  not  bring  out  a  single  word. 
But  well  Jesus  saw  that  it  was  not  merely  the  longing  of  a  sick 
man  for  health,  but  rather  the  longing  of  a  conscience-stricken, 
salvation-craving  soul  for  pardon,  which  had  thus  been  able  to 
burst  open  for  him  this  spirited  and  high-soaring  method  of  refuge. 

1  It  is  evident  from  Mark's  account  that  it  was  not  an  enlarging  of  a  trap-door 
which  is  here  spoken  of.     This  is  apparent  also  from  the  circumstance  itself.     See 
Ebrard,  p.  263. 

2  '  Criticism,'  in  its  usual  narrow-minded  littleness  of  spirit,  has  been  shocked  at 
this  heroism  of  faith,  and  has  expressed  concern  lest  this  breaking  open  of  the  roof 
might  possibly  have  injured  those  who  were  underneath.     Dr  Hug,  with  reference 
to  this  concern  of  theirs,  hag  described  the  whole  operation  in  his  dulachten,  Part  ii. 
p.  22,  showing  how  such  an  opening  could  be  made  without  endangering  those  who 
were  below.      [Thomson  (p.  358)  recounts  a   number  of    facts  regarding  Eastern 
roofs,  which  shows  the  whole  affair  to  have  been  a  very  simple  matter, — 'the  extem 
poraneous  device  of  plain   peasants,  accustomed  to  open  their  roofs  and  let  down 
grain,  straw,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still  do  m  this  country.' — ED.] 

3  [Westcott  perhaps  too  decidedly  ranks  this  among  the  Miracles  of  Intercession, 
p.  50,  Characteristics  of  the  Gos^l  Miracles. — ED.] 
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He  saw  in  the  deed  of  this  bold  little  company  their  common  faith, 
and  He  said  to  the  sick  man:  '  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee  ! '      But  He  immediately  knew  in  His  spirit  that  He 
had  spoken  this  word  in  a  mixed  company.      Around  him  were 
seated  Pharisees,  and  scribes  or  lawyers,  some  of  whom  were  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  others  from  a  distance  (Luke  v.  17). 
These  changed  colour  at  this  word  of  Jesus.     They  probably  looked 
at  one  another  with  signs  of  horror ;    perhaps  even  murmuring 
together.     And  though  none  dared  speak  aloud  the  word  in  which 
they  all  immediately  agreed,  yet  Jesus   read  in   their  souls  the 
sentence :  '  This  man  blasphemeth.'     They  had,  perhaps,  already 
been  in  quest  of  some  such  word  from  His  lips,  and  now  in  every 
look  and  gesture  was  to  be  plainly  read  :  We  have  it  !     But  the 
Lord  must  have  deeply  felt  the  significance  of  this  juncture,  when 
a  narrow  circle  of  opposers  in  the  midst  of  those  who  revered'Him 
first  condemned  Him  in  this  brightest  moment  of    His  spiritual 
activity.     But  that  which  had  stirred  up  these  men  of  ordinances 
was  in  reality  the  fact,  that  He  had  absolved  this  man  not  through 
any  medium,  but  of  His  own  self,  whilst  in  their  opinion  the  man 
should  have  first  brought  the  appointed  sin-offering  to  the  temple 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  repentance,  and  have  waited  until  he 
heard  his  absolution  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  who  pronounced 
it  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.     They  imagined  they  could  draw  this 
inference,  that  Jesus  set  aside  the  temple-service,  and  encroached 
wantonly  upon  the  high  prerogative  of  Jehovah.     This   was   all 
based  on  the  supposition  that  this  man  must  have  sinned  in  the 
Levitical  sense.     That  any  one  without  Levitical  guilt  could  feel 
himself  a  sinner,  and  in  need  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  just 
what  they  had  no  conception  of.     Their  want  of  this  conception 
must  have  most  deeply  troubled  the  Redeemer.1     He  immediately 
blamed  them  aloud  and  openly,  because  they  had  judged  Him  with 
gross  error,  secretly  and  with  cowardice  in  their  hearts.     And  then 
entering  with  the  loftiness  of  a  king  into  their  ways  of  thought,  He 
gave  them  a  theological  riddle  :  '  Whether  is  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee!  or  to  say  to  such  an  one,  Arise,  and  walk?'    Then 
perhaps   He  made  a  pause,  and  left  them  to  guess.     They  still 
gave  Him  no  answer,  although,  according  to  their  habit  of  thought, 
they  might  have  imagined  the  first  to  be  easier,  because  a  man 
could  pronounce  the  word  without  any  one  being  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  its  effect  in  the  spiritual  life.     In  the  omnipotence  of  His 
divine  certainty,  Christ  thus  stood  triumphantly  opposed  to  their 
senseless  impotence.     It  was  not,  however,  His  triumph  that  He 
cared  for,  but  God's   cause,   and  so,  first  fixing  His  eyes    upon 
His  opponents,  and   then   turning  to  the  paralytic,  He  said    in 
one  breadth  :  '  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto 
thine  house.' 

1  '  In   fact,  from  their  traditional  standing-point,  these  men  had  by  no   means 
wrongly  judged,'  &c.  —  Von  Amman,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 
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The  man  understood  Him.  He  arose,  took  up  his  bed,  and  de 
parted,  glorifying  God.  He  went  forth  in  the  sight  of  every  one, 
before  them  all  (Mark  ii.  12).  The  royal  authority  of  Christ,  His 
triumph,  opened  through  the  crowd  a  way  for  the  pardoned  sinner, 
which  before  had  been  closed  against  him.  In  His  feet  Christ  had 
given  a  visible  proof  of  what  He  had  just  before  wrought  invisibly 
in  his  heart,  and  all  the  unprejudiced  spectators  were  struck  with 
the  fear  of  God :  they  were  filled  with  joy,  and  joined  the  happy 
man  in  glorifying  God.  That  promise  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxxv.  6), 
that  in  Messiah's  time  the  lame  man  should  leap  as  a  hart,  had  now 
been  literally  fulfilled  before  their  very  eyes.  We  have  not  to  inquire 
how  far  the  healed  man's  state  of  sickness  was  connected  with  his 
sins.  That  it  was  connected  with  his  consciousness  of  guilt  is  evi 
dent  ;  and  this  idea  is  agreeable  to  pious  minds.  The  truly  religious 
man  will  ever  refer  his  sufferings  to  his  sins,  even  if  he  has  not  im 
mediately  through  those  sins  drawn  upon  himself  these  sufferings  ; 
and  in  his  sufferings  he  will  ever  consider  it  to  be  his  first  need  most 
particularly  to  reconcile  himself  with  God  in  respect  to  his  sins. 
Yet  it  is  even  possible  that  this  paralytic  might  have  drawn  his 
suffering  upon  himself  immediately  through  his  sins.  But  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  in  his  religious  frame  of  mind  his  sin  must 
have  been  to  him  his  greatest  suffering  ;  and  it  was  upon  just  this 
frame  of  mind  that  Jesus  fixed  His  eyes  first  of  all  with  pity  and 
healing  sympathy.  Therefore  we  have  no  need  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  profane  and  foolish  remarks  which  have  been  made  here 
concerning  this  master-word  of  the  Saviour,  that  is,  the  Prince  of 
healing  art,  whose  healing  begins  from  the  very  fountain  of  life.1 
We  may  venture  to  trust  the  penetration  of  the  master-mind  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  clear  certainty  of  the  fact  of  the  healing,  to 
believe  that  in  this  case  the  most  definite  absolution  was  the  pre 
vious  requisite  of  the  healing.  At  all  events,  to  this  high-soaring 
paralytic  his  absolution  seems  to  have  been  the  first  object. 

Immediately  after  this  cure,  Jesus  again  helped  another  man  to 
walk.  For  He  went  forth  by  the  sea-side,  and  after  He  had  taught 
and  dismissed  the  assembled  multitude  He  called  upon  the  publican 
Matthew,  whilst  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  to  follow  Him.  It  was 
as  if  the  pharisaical  spirit,  by  its  positive  enmity  to  His  mercy  in  the 
healing  of  the  paralytic,  had  led  Him  now  in  this  formal  manner  to 
call  the  publican  to  be  amongst  the  number  of  his  disciples  ;  just  as 
afterwards  in  like  manner  the  Apostle  Paul  was  induced,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  himself  all  the  more  de 
cidedly  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xviii.  G).  And  the  Evangelist  himself 
seems  to  have  perceived  the  significance  of  the  moment  in  which  he 
was  called  (Matt.  ix.  ver.  9).  For  Jesus  saw  that  He  must  display  a 
decided  opposition  to  the  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  against 
His  free  compassion,  and  so,  by  calling  this  publican,  He  gave  a 
great  sign  that  He  was  turning  Himself  with  especial  hope  to  the 

1  According  to  Von  Ammon,  vol.  i.  p.  419,  the  sick  man  had  'a  fixed  idea  th.it  hU 
bodily  condition  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  sins.' 
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publican  body.  After  what  has  gone  before,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  Matthew  had  already  previously  stood  in  a  nearer  relation 
to  Jesus,  even  if  he  could  not  have  been  the  disciple  who  was  nearly 
ready  to  follow  Him  before  the  passage  across  to  Gadara.  For  not 
only  does  the  scene  of  the  calling  presuppose  such  a  friendly  relation, 
but  also  more  especially  the  circumstance  that  the  new  apostle  is 
able  at  once  to  introduce  to  the  Lord  a  number  of  publicans  who 
honour  Him  likewise.  But  yet  what  the  Evangelist  has  particularly 
wished  to  stand  out  prominent  is,  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  disciple  now  to  follow  Jesus  at  once,  and  that  this  determination 
was  in  consequence  of  a  startling  and  mighty  summons  from  Jesus. 
Also,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  call  to  the  apostolic  office  could 
have  been  partially  followed,  or  how  a  tax-gatherer's  business  could 
have  been  gradually  given  up.1  There  lies  no  difficulty  in  the  fact 
that  Matthew  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  his  own  call  in  the  third 
person.  Putting  out  of  view  the  fact  that  he  herein  follows  the 
example  of  other  right-minded  historians,2  he  had  here  the  especial 
motive  of  wishing  to  set  forth  in  the  strongest  contrast,  how  Christ 
turned  Himself  from  those  Pharisees,  and  went  forth  to  call  a  man, 
named  Matthew,  who  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  By  the 
introduction  of  the  first  person  this  contrast  would  not  only  have  been 
weakened,  but  would  have  been  made  indistinct.  But  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  three  first  Evangelists  relate  the  same  account  of  the  calling 
of  a  publican  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  question  here  arises, 
how  the  riddle  is  to  be  solved,  that  Mark  and  Luke  call  the  newly  called 
one  Levi,  whilst  the  first  Evangelist  designates  him  as  Matthew? 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  conjecture,  that  the  Lord  might  have  given  a 
new  name  to  Levi  when  receiving  him  amongst  His  apostles,  just  as 
He  had  done  to  Simon  and  others.3  He  named  him  Matthew,  per 
haps  because  he  was  come  to  Him  above  the  others  as  a  gift  of  God. 

Therewith  might  have  been  connected  the  fact,  that  the  name 
of  Nathanael,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Matthew,  was 
changed  into  Bartholomew.4  Now,  when  the  second  and  third  Evan 
gelists  related  the  calling  of  Matthew,  it  was  likely  that  they  should 
assign  to  him  his  earlier  name,  as  it  was  reported  to  them,  because 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Church.  But  Matthew  loves  best  to 
call  himself  by  the  new  name  which  the  Lord  has  given  him.  But 
besides  that,  in  his  Christian  modesty,  he  dwells  too  little  upon  him 
self  to  mention  his  earlier  name,  or  to  bring  out  so  prominently  as 
Luke  does  the  circumstance,  that  he  made  the  Lord  a  great  feast. 
But  otherwise  he  does  not  conceal  this  fact.5  He  began  his  disciple's 

1  "\Yith  cutting  irony,  Ebrard,  p.  265,  has  dismissed  the  supposition  of  'criticism,' 
that  the  called  man  would  have  been  induced  gradually  to  leave  his  office  of  publican. 

2  Besides  the  example  of  the  four  Evangelists,  that  of  Josephus  is  particularly  to 
be  observed.     Cf.  Strauss,  i.  572.  3  See  Hug,  i.  193. 

4  See  Yon  Amrnon,  i.  424,  on  the  etymology  of  the  name  Matthew.     The  author 
combats  the  customary  reference  of  it  to  the  meaning  :  Gift  of  God. 

5  [The  English  version  of  Matt.  ix.  10  unduly  conceals  the  fact  that  it  was  Matthew's 
house  into  which  the  Lord  entered.    The  words  ev  rfj  oiKiq.  are  precisely  what  Matthew 
would  have  iised  to  mean  'in  his  house.'     See  Scholefield's  Hints  for  an  Improved 
Translation,  p.  2. — ED.] 
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course  and  closed  his  publican's  life  by  making  a  joyful  feast  to  the 
Lord.  It  was  certainly  with  the  heartiest  concurrence  of  Jesus,  that 
at  this  feast,  not  only  He  should  associate  with  Matthew,  but  that 
His  disciples  also  should  associate  with  many  of  Matthew's  old  com 
panions,  publicans  and  sinners.  Sinners  of  course  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Jewish  sense ;  they  appear  apparently  to  have  been  men  who 
were  under  Levitical  excommunication,  or  who  might  be  considered 
Levitically  unclean,  either  on  account  of  their  intercourse  with  Gen 
tiles  or  with  unclean  persons.  In  the  condition  of  the  publican 
already  there  subsisted^  a  transition  to  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  fallen  from  pharisaical  temple-righteousness.  In  company, 
then,  with  such  a  group,  Jesus  brought  His  disciples  to  a  social 
meal.  Here  was  a  bold  step  ;  but  not  too  bold  for  Him  who  felt 
how  wide  amongst  this  class  of  men  the  doors  were  opened  to  Him  of 
a  longing  for  salvation,  and  how  clearly  and  prominently  it  behoved 
Him  to  set  forth  and  to  show  by  outward  deed  that  it  was  His 
desire  to  save  sinners,  and  therefore  that  He  was  even  willing  to 
associate  with  them  according  to  the  measure  of  their  readiness  to 
receive  Him. 

That  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  could  not  but  soon  know  of  this 
event,  is  clear.  But  it  was  also  immediately  seen  what  great  offence 
Jesus  had  given  them  through  accepting  this  invitation.  They  took 
His  disciples  to  task  because  He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
The  fact  of  their  always  coming  to  His  disciples  with  their  complaints, 
not  only  shows  the  involuntary  fear  with  which  His  majesty  in 
spired  them,  but  it  also  exhibits  the  cowardly,  perfidious  disposition 
which  generally  belongs  to  zealous  superstition,  ever  hunting  after 
heresy, — the  disposition,  namely,  to  calumniate  the  bearers  of  a 
better  spirit,  chiefly  behind  their  backs,  and  in  this  way  to  seek  to 
alienate  their  followers  from  them.  But  the  disciples  faithfully 
report  to  their  Master,  and  Jesus  gives  His  answer  direct  to  His 
opponents  openly  and  freely  :  '  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  phy 
sician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ! '  If  they  were  at  all  willing  to  allow 
that  He  was  a  prophet,  then,  according  to  their  own  supposition  of 
a  contrast  subsisting  in  the  nation  between  righteous  men  and  sin 
ners,  they  could  not  but  have  expected  that  this  prophet  must  bring 
back  sinners  again  to  their  proper  position,  and  therefore  that  they 
must  form  the  chief  centre  of  His  activity.  Thus  He  convicted 
them  according  to  their  own  hypothesis.  And  yet  they  were  not  to 
be  won  by  this  argument,  since  they  were  imagining  a  Pharisee 
under  the  notion  of  a  prophet,  and  therefore  also  a  despiser  and 
condemner  of  the  publicans  par  excellence,  just  as  narrow-minded 
Christians  can  never  see  anything  but  an  excellence  of  their  own 
one-sidedness  in  the  man  whom  they  expect  to  help  them. 

Therefore  Christ  spoke  His  sententious  word  not  only  in  their 
sense,  but  also  in  His  own.  The  matter  now  stands  thus,  He 
means  to  say,  that  you  can  be  in  no  need  of  Me,  with  the  fancied 
soundness  which  you  possess  by  virtue  of  your  temple-righteous 
ness  ;  while  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  in  a  fallen  condition 
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with  respect  to  the  superstitious   righteousness  of  the   common 
people  may  be  in  want  of  Me. 

To  the  first,  it  was  their  temple-righteousness  which  was  a  snare 
in  the  way  of  their  conversion  ;  whilst  to  the  others,  the  open  con 
demnation  by  which  they  were  oppressed  was  a  salutary  agitation. 
In  single  cases,  however,  a  greater  and  even  a  radical  freedom  of 
spirit  might  be  brought  into  play,  as  well  as  a  deeper  trait  of 
humanity,  if  a  Jew  would  enter  into  greater  intimacy  with  Gen 
tiles,  particularly  through  the  publican's  office,  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  plain  enough  that  the  spirit  of  illiberality  and  in 
humanity  had  participated  in  the  rejection  of  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  sinners. 

The  Lord  strengthened  His  remonstrance  by  reminding  them  of 
the  prophet's  words:  'I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice'  (Hos. 
vi.  6).  They  were  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  word.  We  shall 
more  exactly  understand  the  connection  of  this  passage  with  Christ's 
words  if  we  remind  ourselves  that  the  publicans  and  sinners  were 
guilty  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  of  the  sacrificial  worship, 
whilst  the  Pharisees  sinned  through  their  want  of  mercy  for  these 
guilty  ones.  But  now  God  desires  much  more  particularly  the 
mercy  of  pious  love  to  men  than  the  sacrifice  of  pious  worship. 
But  if  men  will  fain  offer  Him  sacrifice  without  joining  it  with 
mercy,  or  even  joined  in  fanatical  zeal  with  unmercifulness,  He 
then  cuts  asunder  with  the  sword  of  His  word  the  hateful  combina 
tion  :  He  rejects  the  oblation  thus  destitute  of  mercy,  and  chooses 
rather  free,  unfettered  mercy,  even  though  not  supported  by  sacri 
fice.  The  opposite  to  that,  and  the  disavowal  contained  in  it,  is 
indeed  not  altogether  absolute,  but  rather  relative.  It  cannot  be 
said  unreservedly  that  God  rejects  sacrifice,  but  only  when  it  is 
offered  to  Him  in  opposition  to  mercy.  But  when  this  opposition 
does  confront  the  Lord,  then  that  disavowal  is  certainly  absolute: 
the  sacrifice  devoid  of  mercy  He  rejects,  because  it  has  thus  become 
a  lie  ;  mercy  He  chooses,  because  it  contains  within  itself  the  cheer 
fulness  of  self-sacrifice.  Thus  does  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
explain  to  these  Pharisees  that  they  are  much  more  wanting  in 
what  is  essential  than  the  publicans  ;  and  He  puts  the  seal  to  what 
He  says  by  a  solemn  explanation  of  the  object  of  His  mission :  '  I 
come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'  Not  to 
the  self-righteous,  nor  to  the  temple-righteous,  nor  to  the  righteous 
according  to  the  letter,  is  His  divine  message  addressed :  but  to 
those  who  know  and  feel  and  confess  that  they  are  sinners,  who 
judge  themselves  as  sinners,  to  them  does  His  mission  extend, — 
with  those  He  has  to  do. 

Thus  did  Jesus  turn  aside  the  reproach  of  His  having  eaten  with 
publicans,  and  made  it  into  a  shaming  of  His  enemies.  But  now 
these  ill-wishers  had  an  eye  upon  another  feature  in  this  same  feast, 
— namely,  that  it  had  been  a  festive  banquet,  a  feast  of  rejoicing  ; 
and  forthwith  they  found  on  this  circumstance  a  new  cause  of 
offence.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  it  was  more 
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particularly  the  disciples  of  John  who  came  forward  with  this  com 
plaint,  and  disciples  of  John,  too,  in  the  stricter  sense,  not  merely 
admirers  of  him,  such  as  were  to  be  found  scattered  everywhere 
among  the  people.    For  it  lies  quite  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  we 
find  John's  own  disciples  about  this  time  sometimes  in  attendance 
upon  the  Baptist,  and  sometimes  near  Jesus  among  His  observers ;  and 
if  we  recall  to  our  minds  the  situation  which  they  were  thus  placed 
in,  this  occurrence,  at  first  so  surprising,  becomes  quite  intelligible. 
We  last  found  the  Baptist  in  full  activity  at  Enon,  near  to  Salim, 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  781  (John  iii.  23).     But  at  this  time, 
when  the  publican-apostle,  Levi  Matthew,  made  the  Lord  a  feast,  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  already  in  prison,  since  soon  afterwards,  and 
indeed  before  Christ's  journey  to  the  feast  of  Purirn  in  the  year  782, 
he  sent  his  well-known  deputation  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  2).     We 
must  at  a  subsequent  stage  return  to  the  more  definite  inquiry  con 
cerning  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by  Herod.     But  if  we  clearly 
apprehend  the  effect  which  his  apprehension  must  have  had  both 
upon  him  and  upon  his  disciples,  we  shall  see  that  his  disciples, 
who  were  at  liberty  to  visit  him  in  his  imprisonment,  though  they 
could  not  live  with  him,  would  about  this  time  have  been  more 
likely  than  ever  to  occupy  themselves  with  Jesus.     It  is  with  these 
disciples  of  John  that  we  have  to  do,  who  already  felt  themselves  in 
some  measure  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  higher  spiritual  life  of 
Jesus.     They  could  not  yet  have  broken  with  Jesus,  as  later  they 
did  with  His  Church.     They  were  prevented  from  doing  this  by 
the  authority  which  their  master  exercised  over  them.     Yes,  about 
this  time  they  would  certainly  have  been  willing  gladly  to  put  up 
with  His  guidance,  if  He  had  commenced  some  dashing  work,  if 
He  had  given  them  any  sort  of  prospect  whatever  of  His  being 
about  to  burst  open  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  in  which  their  master 
lay  imprisoned.     And  in  this  hope  they  would  be  disposed  to  come 
round  Him,  and  attentively  to  observe  His  behaviour.    But  it  must 
have  gone  sadly  to  their  hearts  when  they  saw  how  the  people 
flocked  round  Him,  and  exulted  in  Him,  and  followed  His  steps 
as  exclusively  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  world.     And  when,  besides,  they  now  observed  that  even  Jesus 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  the  outward  freedom  of  this  great  man,  but 
that  He  seemed  rather  to  be  drawing  away  from  him  the  means  by 
which  he  might  be  released — the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  then 
actually  saw  that  He  could  feast  with  publicans,  whilst  in  their 
opinion,  He,  together  with  the  country  at  large,  ought  to  be  fasting 
and  mourning  for  the  imprisoned  prophet,— then  it  was  natural 
that,  with  the  line  of  thought  which  they  had  once  adopted,  their 
feeling  of  irritation  against  Jesus  should  rise  to  bitter  indignation. 
But  they  were  more  honourable  than  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
they  addressed  themselves  immediately  to  Him  with  the  inquiry  of 
partisan-like  surprise :  '  Why  do  we,  as  disciples  of  John,  and  the 
Pharisees,  fast  oft,  but  Thy  disciples  fast  not ;  and  Thy  disciples  eat 
and  drink,  hold  merry  feasts  ?' 
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Matthew  distinctly  tells  us  that  this  question  was  addressed  by 
the  disciples  of  John  to  the  Lord.  From  Mark  we  learn  that  the 
Pharisees  also  joined  in  this  attack.  Luke  introduces  both  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  as  questioners,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
this  second  attack  follows  immediately  upon  that  first  one.  Ap 
parently  Luke  has  made  the  succession  of  the  attacks  his  chief 
attention.  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  settles  the  motive  of  this 
second  question,  namely  the  irritation  of  John's  disciples.  Finally, 
Mark  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  occurrence.  Just  as  often  two 
parties,  between  whom  there  is  ill-will,  will  often  become  friends  in 
an  overpowering  ill-will  against  a  third  party  or  person,  so  was  it 
here.  It  very  likely  happened  that  men  with  the  disposition  of 
Pharisees  would  stir  up  yet  more  the  indignation  of  the  disciples  of 
John  who  were  amongst  them.  And  when  these  latter  were  want 
ing  to  come  forward  with  the  reproach  that  the  school  of  Jesus  was 
wanting  in  the  due  severity  of  pious  fastings,  and  in  the  definite 
exercises  of  devotion  (Luke  v.  33),  it  was  likely  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  support  the  assertion  of  their  observances  by  referring  to 
the  same  observances  of  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  more,  because  in 
this  point  they  were  really  related  to  the  latter,  and  because  the 
established  weight  of  the  Pharisees  might  materially  strengthen 
their  reproach. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  imagine  how  willing  the  Pharisees 
would  be  to  edge  and  to  support  these  sad  and  earnest  scholars  of 
the  great  prophet,  in  order  to  give  a  blow  to  Christ's  authority 
wyith  the  people.  It  was  apparently  a  well-contrived  plan  of  theirs, 
an  imposing  and  threatening  coalition. 

Jesus'  answer  appears  all  the  more  striking  if  we  remember  the 
Baptist's  last  witness  concerning  Him  :  '  He  that  hath  the  bride  is 
the  bridegroom  ;  but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth 
and  heareth  him,  rejoice th  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice/1  Thus  had  the  Baptist  set  forth  the  spiritual  glory  of  Jesus, 
and  his  own  relation  to  Him.  Hence  Jesus  now  appeared  to  meet 
the  disciples  of  John  with  only  a  continuation  of  their  master's 
words  (John  iii.  29)  when  He  replied,  '  Can  the  companions  of  the 
bridegroom  mourn  or  fast  so  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ? 
Ye  cannot  make  them  do  that  (Mark  ii.  19  ;  Luke  v.  34).  But  the 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast/  In  those  days,  as  it  is  more  particularly 
specified  ;  for  the  separation  between  the  Bridegroom  and  His  com 
panions  shall  be  indeed  but  a  temporary  one.  So  long  as  the 
wedding  festivities  continue,  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber 
cannot  mourn  and  fast ;  that  would  be  altogether  unnatural,  even 
to  the  minds  of  John's  disciples.  The  Messiah  was  now  holding 
His  marriage-feast.  In  the  crowds  of  believers  who  embraced  Him, 
His  future  Church  was  hastening  to  meet  Him,  His  bride.  Now 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  ought  at  all  events  to  be  recognized  as  friends  . 
of  the  Bridegroom  at  this  feast. 

1  Comp.  Stier,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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Therefore  they  would  have  been  real  disturbers  of  the  marriage- 
feast  if  at  this  time  they  had  chosen  to  fast.  Now,  according  to  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  Pie  not  only  justified  Himself  to 
John's  disciples  with  their  master's  word,  but  He  also  rebuked  them 
with  it.  They  were  now  disturbing  the  pleasure  of  the  Messianic 
marriage-feast;  and  they  were  especially  culpable,  in  that  they 
refused  any  longer  to  see  in  their  master  himself  the  friend  of  the 
Bridegroom.  When  the  Lord  now  intimated  to  them  that  at  the 
end  of  a  short  feast  He  Himself  woidd  be  withdrawn  from  His 
disciples,  and  that  then  His  disciples  would  mourn  for  Him,  and  in 
their  mourning  would  fast,  this  reference  was  highly  significant  for 
them.  They  were  to  remember  that  true  fasting  has  its  truth  only 
in  a  corresponding  disposition  of  the  mind,  in  great  and  profound 
sorrow.  They  were  to  feel  that  Christ  entered  into  their  sorrow ; 
but  that  He  could  not  and  would  not  remove  it  by  outward  help, 
but  rather  that  in  holy  sympathy  He  saw  Himself  already  con 
secrated  to  death.  And  that  too  might  have  helped  them  to  divine 
that  the  death  of  Christ  would  assume  a  greater  importance  for  His 
disciples  and  for  the  world  than  the  martyrdom  of  John.  But  the 
tenderest  thought  in  these  words  of  Christ  is  this,  that  it  was  possible 
in  spirit  to  hold  a  heavenly  feast  of  joy  over  the  salvation  of  sinners 
even  during  the  imprisonment  of  a  prophet,  ay,  even  in  the  fore 
boding  of  approaching  death  to  Himself. 

But  in  order  that  these  complainers  might  know  once  for  all  in 
what  position  they  stood  towards  Him,  Jesus  distinctly  explained 
His  relation  towards  them  in  two  parables.  In  the  first  parable  the 
Lord  says,  that  it  is  not  customary  to  put  a  piece  of  new,  unwrought 
cloth  upon  an  old  garment  in  order  to  repair  it.  If  any  one  were  to 
do  that,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  ;  for  the  new  piece  itself  (by  its 
contraction)  would  again  tear  the  old  garment,  and  thus  the  rent  in 
it  would  be  worse  than  it  was  before.  Surely  by  this  explanation 
the  Lord  gave  the  disciples  of  John  clearly  to  understand  that  He 
was  not  minded  to  force  the  rich  stuff  of  His  fresh  new  life  into  the 
worn-out  form  of  the  ascetic  prophet's  teaching,  which  they  wanted 
to  set  forth,  still  less  into  that  of  pharisaical  Judaism.  At  the  same 
time,  the  word  was  a  rebuke  to  them  for  beginning  now  with  the 
comparatively  fresher  life  of  the  school  of  the  Baptist  to  patch  on 
Pharisaism.  In  this  parable  He  does  not  draw  theii:  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  looks  both  beggarly  and  extravagant,  that  it  has  a 
miserably  patchy  appearance,  to  see  an  old  garment  mended  with 
new  cloth.  But  He  leads  them  to  the  thought,  that  they  ought 
better  to  understand  their  own  interest ;  that  their  worn-out  religious 
forms  of  life  would  be  torn  and  destroyed  if  He  were  to  join  with 
them  His  new,  spiritual  ways  in  a  mixed  patchwork.  vSince  the 
Lord  has  expressed  His  thought  so  clearly  in  this  parable,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  inquire  why  He  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
express  it  over  again  in  another  parable.  But  we  shall  soon  see 
that  in  this  second  parable  He  heightens  and  completes  the  same 
thought.  At  first,  these  ascetics  had  the  expectation  that  He  would 
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provide  them  with  His  stuff,  His  spiritual  ways,  to  serve  to  patch  up 
the  old  garment  of  their  life.  But  although  He  set  aside  this  expec 
tation,  although  He  should  refuse  thus  to  reform  Judaism  as  such 
with  His  Christianity,  yet  the  complaint  might  recur,  it  might  take 
a  milder  form.  They  might  expect  that  He  would  at  least  exhibit 
His  life,  Christianity,  in  Jewish  forms — of  fasting,  for  example,  and 
of  the  asceticism  of  prophets,  or  pharisaical  ordinances,  or  of  Leviti- 
cism.  But  even  this  expectation  He  sets  aside ;  and  for  this  very 
purpose  He  makes  use  of  the  second  parable,  at  the  same  time 
further  unfolding  in  it  His  thoughts  concerning  the  relation  of  new 
to  old.  In  the  first  parable,  Christianity  appeared  (according  to 
Stier)  more  '  as  a  custom  and  a  way,  a  mode  of  life,  or  even  doctrine  ; ' 
in  the  second,  it  appears  as  a  '  spiritual  principle,  as  the  spirit  which 
creates  the  doctrine,  as  the  life  which  fashions  the  mode  of  life.' 
'  Neither,'  He  adds,  '  is  it  customary  for  men  to  put  new  fermenting 
wine  into  old  bottles/  If  it  is  done,  the  bottles  burst,  and  the 
damage  is  twofold.  The  old  bottles  are  destroyed,  and  that  is  an 
annoyance  for  those  who  love  and  preserve  those  old  bottles.  But 
what  is  worse,  the  noble  wine  is  spilt.  It  is  therefore  customary  to 
pour  new  wine  into  new  bottles  :  in  this  way  Loth  are  preserved,  the 
wine  through  the  bottles,  the  bottles  (as  casks)  through  the  wine. 
Thus  the  Lord  at  once  explains  that  He  cannot  entrust  His  new 
wine  to  old  bottles.  His  Christian  spirit  of  life  to  old  Judaical  forms. 
This  sentence  of  Christ's  is  in  every  age  of  the  highest  significance. 
It  shows  what  great  stress  the  Lord  lays  on  the  importance  to  the 
contents  of  the  form  which  holds  it ;  it  shows  how  much  He  recog 
nized  the  necessity  that  the  form  of  Christianity  should  he  in  keeping 
with  its  inward  being.  Those  who  would  fain  show  their  skill  in 
blending  discordant  materials  in  the  sphere  of  religion — the  advo 
cates  of  Interims  and  of  Adiaplioras1 — find  here  no  warrant.  When, 
nevertheless,  it  has  happened  that  men  have  again  poured  the  new 
wine  of  Gospel  life  into  the  bottles  of  worn-out  forms  of  life,  the 
harm  of  such  a  proceeding  has  been  already  sufficiently  clear.  It 
is  abundantly  seen  with  what  power  the  new  wine  bursts  the  old 
bottles,  and  how  much  then  of  the  noble  substance  of  life  is  spilt, 
mixes  with  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  becomes  mud.  Hence  God  so 
disposed  and  ordered  it,  that  the  new  wine  of  Gospel  lii'e  in  the 
Keformation  was  poured  into  new  bottles.  But  for  every  age  the 
warning  of  Christ  holds  good,  that  the  pure  life  of  His  Church  must 
not  be  destroyed  by  forcing  it  into  worn-out  forms.  But  His  sentence 
contains  this  too,  that  pure  Christian  forms  must  be  preserved 
together  with  the  wine. 

Thus  the  Lord  deems  His  cloth  too  good  to  adorn  with  it  the  old 
garment  of  pharisaical  Judaism.  For  it  would  make  of  it  a  proud 
beggar's  garment;  consisting  half  of  righteousness  of  works,  and 
half  of  righteousness  of  faith.  It  is  His  will  that  the  new  garment 
of  righteousness  by  faith  must  be  made  entirely  out  of  the  cloth  of 
His  life.  And  as  He  insists  upon  the  unity  and  pureness  of  faith, 

1  [Cf.  Guericke's  Ifandbuch  dcr  Kirchcnf/cschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  394. — TB.] 
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of  faith  as  the  contents,  so  He  does  likewise  upon  the  safe  preserva 
tion  of  His  life  in  corresponding  and  vigorous  forms.  The  new 
living  wine  of  Gospel  joy,  blessedness,  love,  holiness,  and  freedom 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  new  forms  of  really  evangelical,  heart- 
rejoicing  sermons,  of  really  festive  songs,  of  really  brotherly  com 
munions,  of  genuine  New  Testament  discipline,  of  radical  freedom 
in  spiritual  movement  and  mutual  influence. 

The  disciples  of  John  could  gather  with  certainty  from  this 
explanation  of  Jesus,  that  He  would  not  allow  Himself,  through 
their  importunity,  to  be  drawn  into  their  gloomy,  ascetic  cast  of 
character,  or  even  into  that  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  that  He  meant  to 
set  forth  the  new  spiritual  life  in  a  new  form  as  well.  Certainly  the 
Lord  closed  this  decisive  explanation  by  a  word  which  in  some 
measure  excused  their  individual  weakness:  '  No  man  also,  having 
drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  for  he  saith,  The  old  is 
better.'  Thus  the  matter  did  not,  indeed,  certainly  stand  between 
the  spiritual  ways  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  the  Baptist  on  one  side, 
and  those  of  Christ  on  the  other ;  but  the  taste  of  these  scrupulous 
spirits  would  fain  have  it  that  it  did,  and  the  Lord  gave  them  to 
understand  that,  considering  the  weakness  of  their  taste,  He  would 
generously  allow  them  time  to  reconcile  themselves  gradually  to  His 
new  institution  of  life. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  Christ  dismissed  the  disciples  of 
John  with  this  categorical  explanation.  Apparently  they  did  not 
receive  it  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  reported  the  Lord's  words  in 
such  a  manner  to  the  imprisoned  Baptist  as  might  very  much  have 
contributed  to  lead  him  into  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  and  into 
temptation. 

Immediately  after  this  transaction,  Jesus  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  His  way  of  joining  in  a  joyous  meal  did  not  estrange 
Him  from  those  who  were  sorrowing.  A  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  Jairus  by  name,  had  sought  Him  out  in  anguish  of 
heart.  As  soon  as  he  found  Him,  he  fell  at  His  feet,  and  excitedly, 
with  many  words,  begged  Him  to  hasten  to  his  house.  '  My  little 
daughter,'  he  said,  '  lieth  at  the  point  of  death.'  Apparently  reckon 
ing  the  time  that  had  been  lost  since  his  departure  from  home,  and 
distracted  by  his  grief,  he  expresses  himself  stronger  still :  She  is 
even  now  dead  71  he  wailed  out ;  and  then  again  correcting  himself, 

1  If  we  combine  together  the  accounts  of  the  different  Evangelists,  we  shall  find  that 
they  give  us  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the  extreme  agitation  of  this  man.  When  he 
left  his  daughter,  she  still  lived,  but  signs  of  the  death-struggle  seemed  to  have  made 
their  appearance.  Therefore,  among  the  many  words  which,  according  to  Mark,  he 
uttered  in  his  confused  address,  he  might  have  dropped  also  the  word  which  Matthew 
records,  '  Even  at  that  moment  his  daughter  was  dead,'  and  yet  he  might  then  have 
again  recurred  to  the  hope  that  she  might  still  be  saved  and  live.  That  his  daughter 
was  dead,  and  that  the  Lord  should  raise  her  from  the  dead — this,  surely,  could  not 
have  been  distinctly  contained  in  his  petition.  But  that  Jesus  could  save  her  even  in 
the  last  gasp,  he  was  sure  ;  and  whilst  contradicting  himself  in  his  agitation,  his  words 
unwittingly  expressed  a  yet  stronger  confidence..  We  should  therefore  deprive  this 
narrative  of  its  most  lively  features,  if  we  were  here  to  correct  Matthew's  account  by 
Mark,  merely  in  order  that  the  man  may  give  a  clear  connected  statement,  which  does 
not  so  well  become  him  as  the  confused  utterance  of  extreme  agitation. 
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and  in  the  hope  that  every  spark  of  life  was  not  yet  extinct  in  her, 
he  prayed :   '  Come  and  lay  Thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be 
healed  ;  and  she  shall  live/     Jesus  immediately  went  with  him, 
followed  by  His  disciples,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  who  thronged  Him 
almost  to  suffocation.     A  woman  needing  help,  and  ashamed  to  tell 
openly  of  her  woman's  disorder,  an  issue  of  blood,  availed  herself  of 
this  throng.     She  had  already  suffered  twelve  years  from  this  com 
plaint,  and  had   spent   all   that   she  had  on  doctors,  whilst  her 
complaint  only  continued  to  get  worse.1     In  her  conflict  between 
womanly  modesty  and  her  longing  for  deliverance,  it  came  into  her 
thoughts  that  if  she  could  only  touch  secretly  the  garment  of  this 
much  extolled  miraculous  Physician — even  that  would  bring  her 
help.     With  the  strength  of  despair  she  forced  her  way  till  she 
came  immediately  behind  Jesus,  and,  not  very  gently,  perhaps,  in 
her  extreme  agitation,  she  grasped  a  corner  of  His  garment — the 
hem,  or  perhaps  the  tassel  which  hung  at  the  shoulder  of  the  gar 
ment.     To  feel  this  pull,  to  understand  it,  and  to  accept  it:  this 
was  but  the  work  of  a  single  moment  in  the  soul  of  Jesus.      The 
woman  felt  a  shock  from  the  touch,  and  was  immediately  conscious 
also  that   she  was  healed.     But  Jesus,  who  with  superintending 
consciousness  (eVi7^ou?,  Mark  v.  30)  had  felt  His  own  life  stirred, 
and  consequently  the  streaming  forth  from  Him  of  healing  power, 
turned  Himself  about,  thus  directly  facing  the  woman,  and  said : 
'  Who  touched  My  clothes  ? '     This  question  seemed  marvellous  to 
Peter  and   the  other  disciples.     'Master,'  they  say,  'the  people 
throng  Thee  and  press  Thee  ;  and  saycst  Thou,  Who  touched  Me  ?  ' 
But  Jesus  let  His  eyes  wander  over  the  crowd  (7repte/3Xe7reTo  I8elv, 
Mark)  as  if  inquiringly,  though  she  whom  He  was  in  quest  of  was 
just  opposite  to  Him.      He  was  wishing  for  her  free  confession : 
only  through  that  could  the  healing  receive  its  last  sanction,  and 
become  a  spiritual  blessing  to  the  woman.      For  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  not  only  be  brought  out  of  the  natural  reserve  of 
womanly  feeling,  but  also  out  of  the  present  reserved  form  of  her 
faith.     She  was  not  to  take  this  blessing  home  with  her  as  a  secret, 
beneath  the  veil  of  modesty  or  of  superstition.      And  now  for  the 
first  time  did  there  pass  through  her  life  the  true  terrors  of  the 
Spirit  like  holy  fire  from  heaven.    The  reserved  and  fettered  Jewess 
became  an  unreserved  and  unfettered  Christian  :  trembling  and  yet 
determined,  and  with  her  spirit  freed,  she  stepped  close  in  front  of 
Him,  fell  down  before  Him,  and  before  all  the  people  told  Him  her 
whole  history  up  to  the  moment  of  her  feeling  herself  healed.    Upon 
which  the  Lord  gave  her  His  blessing :    '  Daughter,  be  of  good 
comfort;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go  in  peace.'     Thus  He 
blessed  her  in  like  manner  as  He  blessed  the  paralytic.     And, 
indeed,  both  these  supplicants  must  be  compared  together  in  order 
that  we  may  see  two  wholly  characteristic  forms  of  bold  faith,  a 

1  The  long  continuance  of  this  complaint  '  not  only  endangered  her  health  and  her 
life,  but  was  also  a  positive  ground  for  divorce,  and  laid  her  under  the  obligation  of 
avoiding  every  public  assembly.'—  Von  Amman,  i.  403. 
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manly  as  well  as  a  womanly  exhibition  of  faith  in  direct  contrast. 
Both  supplicants  broke  through  with  heroic  confidence,  and  forcibly 
laid  hold  on  help :  the  man  did  it  in  a  manlike  way,  breaking 
through  the  roof  of  a  house,  almost  like  a  robber ;  the  woman,  in  a 
womanly  fashion,  almost  like  a  skilful  thief.  But  both  were  acknow 
ledged  by  the  Lord  in  the  pure  heroism  of  their  confidence. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  transaction  almost  makes  one  forget 
that  Jesus  was  on  His  way  to  a  dying  person.     It  reminds  one  of  a 
later  tarrying,  when  His  delay  in  coming  was  such  a  sore  trial  to 
His  friends  Mary  and  Martha ;  and  it  gives  us  an  idea  as  to  the 
way  in  which  He  might  then  also  have  been  employed.     But  for 
Jairus  too  this  pause  was  a  heavy  trial.     He  appears  to  have  been 
silent ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  much  accounted  of  in  his  favour. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  messengers  came  from  his  house  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  daughter  was  dead.     There  almost  seems  to 
have  been  some  irony  arid  bitterness  mixed  with  the  words  which 
they  added :  '  Why  troublest  thou  the  Master  any  further  ? '     Per 
haps  they  meant  to  say  that  this  man  knew  very  well  before  that 
He  could  do  nothing  more  here ;  at  all  events,  it  is  characteristic 
that  Mark  and  Luke  should  both  have  preserved  the  strong  ex 
pression,  '  Why  troublest  thou  Him  any  further  ? ?1     But   Jesus 
spoke  to  him  words  of  encouragement :  he  was  not  to  be  afraid,  but 
only  believe.     But  when  entering  into  the  house  of  mourning  itself, 
He  made  a  careful  selection.     Of  His  disciples  He  only  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John  with  Him  ;  and  besides  them,  only  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  child,  the  last  having  apparently  hastened  out  to 
meet  Him  at  the  door.     We  have  here  the  first  instance  of  His 
choosing  out  some  peculiarly  trusted  ones  from  among  those  who 
were  properly  His.      The  others  in  the  meantime  had  an  office 
assigned  to  them  amongst  those  who  remained  without.     But  be 
sides  this,  the  Lord  doubtless  wished  only  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
perfectly  pure  sympathy  of  the  purest  and  greatest  among  His 
disciples,  for  even  in  sympathetic  delicacy  He  showed  the  majesty 
of  His  nature.     But  the  reason  why  He  chose  out  these  three  is  ex 
plained  by  His  perfect  insight  into  the  very  depths  of  personal 
character,  and  by  the  equally  great  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  His 
spirit :  just  these  were  His  most  chosen  ones.     But  this  selection  is 
an  evidence  to  us  of  the  elevated  and  holy  feeling  with  which  He 
now  approached  this  work,  and  beforehand  prepares  us  to  expect 
some  new  and  singular  act,  such  as  has  not  yet  come  before  us. 
But  the  house  was  already  filled  with  the  noisy  tumult  of  the  official 
mourners,  with  the  sound  of  wailing  flutes  and  voices.     These  ap 
peared  to  be  at  hand,  just  as  in  the  desert  vultures  hover  over  a 
fallen  and  wounded  deer,  glorifying  the  power  of  death.    And  when 
He  reproached  them  for  making  such  a  din,  explaining,  '  The  maid 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth/  they  laucjlicd  Him  to  scorn  (all  the  Evan 
gelists  make  use  of  this  expression)  ;  their  profanity  thus  breaking 
forth  coarsely  and  glaringly  out  of  the  midst  of  the  funeral  wail. 

1  1i  tn  cncvXXeis  (Mark)  ;  /j.rj  ovci/XXe  (Luke). 
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For  the  rest,  we  are  here  assured  that  they  had  judged  rightly  as 
to  her  being  dead,  and  that  it  is  erring  just  as  much  on  the  other 
side  to  mistake  the  higher  style  of  Jesus'  words,  to  take  them 
literally,  and  to  say,  The  maid  was  not  dead,  but  only  apparently 
dead.1  The  Evangelist  Luke  expressly  states  that  she  was  dead  ; 
and  only  upon  this  supposition  can  we  at  all  understand  the  very 
peculiar  behaviour  of  Jesus  in  this  case.  Those  who  would  wish, 
on  the  contrary,  to  explain  the  words  of  Jesus  quite  literally,  cannot 
talk  of  the  maid's  being  apparently  dead,  but  only  as  sleeping. 
But  Jairus  would  not  have  needed  to  summon  the  Lord  merely  to 
awake  his  daughter  out  of  sleep  in  its  ordinary  sense.  Jesus  then 
drove  out  those  mourners  who  maintained  that  the  maiden  was  not 
asleep,  but  dead,  i.e.,  was  not  to  be  again  awakened.  The  house 
had  now  become  quiet  and  empty.  Two  souls  stood,  believing  and 
praying  for  help,  near  the  maid  like  two  mourning  tapers — the 
father  and  mother.  His  Church  the  Lord  saw  represented  through 
His  three  intimate  friends.  And  now  came  the  solemn  awakening. 
The  TalifJta  cumi  thrilled  through  Peter,  and  by  Him  through 
Mark  in  all  its  original  power ;  and  by  their  transmission  it  will 
continue  to  sound  through  the  Church  even  till  the  end  of  the 
world.-  The  efficacy  of  the  word  appeared,  as  it  were,  abundant 
and  overflowing.  The  maid  arose  and  walked  about  the  room, 
perhaps  in  her  agitation  moving  to  and  fro  between  her  father  and 
her  mother.  But  the  Lord  was  so  profoundly  calm  in  it  all,  that 
He  was  able  quite  formally,  or  as  if  He  were  a  physician,  to  order 
that  something  should  be  given  the  child  to  eat,  whilst  the  witnesses 
of  the  transaction  felt  as  in  a  holy  ecstasy.  But  when  He  straitly 
charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  what  was  done,  we  may 
suppose  that  by  this  was  meant,  not  the  fact  of  the  awakening  itself, 
but  only  that  the  particular  details  of  this  sacred  occurrence  were 
not  to  be  profaned  by  any  premature  talking  about  it  amongst  the 
people. 

As  Jesus  was  returning  to  His  former  abode,  He  heard  that  two 
suppliants  were  following  Him,  who  cried,  '  Thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  upon  us ! '  He  did  not  stop.  He  was  not  disposed 
openly  to  attend  to  this  cry  of  premature  allegiance.  For  if  He 
had  publicly  given  them  a  hearing,  a  rising  perhaps  of  the  Gali 
leans,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  David,  might  have  been  attempted. 
But  they  followed  Him  even  into  His  dwelling ;  and  here,  before 
they  spoke,  He  encountered  them  with  the  question:  'Believe  ye 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  '  On  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
He  touched  their  eyes  and  cured  them.  And  now  these  two  men 
looked  upon  Him  with  their  eyes,  who  even  before  their  healing  had 

1  See  Olshansen's  Commentary,  vol.  ii.  p.  13  ;  Yon  Ammon,  i.  413.  Comp.,  on 
the  other  hand,  Stier,  i.  397. 

a  A  '  Critic  '  has  made  the  frivolous  remark,  that  the  disciples  may  have  communi 
cated  this  word  as  a  sort  of  spell  or  incantation.  Surely  the  meaning  of  an  incanta 
tion  must  have  quite  escaped  him,  for  everything  in  it  depends  upon  the  formula ; 
hence,  according  to  this  criticism,  the  disciples  must  have  presupposed  that  any  one 
by  quoting  these  two  words  could  raise  maidens  from  the  dead. 
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proclaimed  Him  the  Son  of  David,  and  who  were  now  more  than 
ever  bound  to  do  so.  Therefore  He  straitly  charged  them  that  they 
were  to  let  no  man  know  what  had  occurred.  No  doubt  they  were, 
above  all  things,  to  keep  secret  the  title  under  which  they  had 
sought  Him,  and  under  which  He  had  helped  them.  But  the 
healed  men  could  not  keep  the  secret  to  themselves :  as  soon  as 
they  were  departed,  they  proclaimed  Him  everywhere, — not  merely 
thus  making  known  the  deed,  but  Himself  as  the  Son  of  David, 
throughout  the  town  and  country. 

But  as  soon  as  this  watchword  of  allegiance  sounded  through  the 
country,  opposition  began  also  more  distinctly  to  arise.  This  was 
especially  the  case  when  a  fresh  occurrence  took  place.  Jesus 
healed  a  dumb  man  possessed  by  a  devil,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him,  i.e.,  a  man  whose  demoniac  consciousness  would  not  allow 
him  to  speak.  This  was  a  case  of  disguised  demoniacy,  in  which 
the  demon  who  held  possession  of  the  man  concealed  itself  under 
the  appearance  of  his  dumbness ;  which  dumbness  proceeded  not 
from  any  organic  defect,  but  from  a  physical-demoniac  constraint. 
The  demoniac  state  of  mind  under  which  this  man  was  suffering, 
was  such  that  he  thought  either  that  he  could  not  or  that  he  must 
not  speak,  that  his  demon  would  not  allow  it ;  and  consequently  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  condition  of  those  insane  persons  who  are 
prevented  by  a  fixed  idea  from  going  out  of  doors,  or  the  like.  The 
mastery  of  Jesus  was  therefore  shown  in  this  case  by  His  imme 
diately  seeing  through  the  condition  of  this  man — fastening  upon 
the  hidden  demon  who  made  himself  known  by  no  word,  and  casting 
him  out.  And  as  soon  as  He  had  thus  freed  the  man's  soul,  he 
began  to  talk  reasonably.  The  people  marvelled  at  the  sight  of 
this  master-stroke  of  Jesus,  and  said,  '  It  was  never  so  seen  in 
Israel ! '  This  homage  was  pretty  clear :  Jesus  was  placed  by  it 
above  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  phari- 
saical  party  were  led  for  the  first  time  to  put  forward  the  satanic 
opposition  of  affirming  that  Jesus  drove  out  the  demons  because  He 
was  in  league  with  Satan,  the  prince  of  demons,  and  made  use  of 
his  help;  that  all  these  miracles,  therefore,  were  but  a  jugglery  of 
hellish  powers,  whose  ends  Jesus  was  subserving  as  a  spirit  in  their 
employ.  This  blasphemy  was  at  first  only  put  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  sneaking  whisper  in  face  of  the  loud  enthusiasm  of  the  multi 
tude  :  later  we  find  it  grown  into  a  shameless  and  open  accusation 
against  the  Lord.  Envy,  from  its  very  nature,  is  willing  to  adopt 
this  extreme  accusation.  Just  as  the  envious  man  himself  does 
unconscious  homage  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  so  is  he  inclined  to 
see  their  rule  in  others  whose  spiritual  workings  soar  above  him 
and  weigh  him  down,  and  all  the  more,  since,  in  his  beclouded 
state  of  mind,  Satan  will  appear  to  him  to  be  mightier  than  God. 
Even  the  popular  mind  often  is  guilty  of  committing  this  sin  against 
those  great  geniuses  who  in  God's  power  accomplish  some  incredible 
result.  Thus,  for  example,  a  lofty  cathedral,  that  of  Cologne,  was 
only  built  by  the  help  of  the  devil ;  he  had  a  helping  hand  in  the 
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erection  of  a  bold  bridge — the  Devil's  Bridge  ;  in  the  perfecting  of 
a  new  discovery — the  art  of  printing.  And  even  the  creative  Spirit 
Himself  must  often  have  His  boldest  ideas  and  works  designated  as 
devil's  enchantery ;  as,  for  example,  when  He  has  thrown  gigantic 
masses  of  rock  in  confusion  on  a  mountain's  summit.  If,  then,  even 
the  more  harmless  popular  mind  can  so  often  mistake  the  works  of 
natural  genius,  and  even  of  the  creative  Spirit  in  His  general  govern 
ment,  for  the  devil's  works,  there  is  no  such  very  great  cause  for 
wonder  that  the  pharisaic-hierarchical  mind  should  have  fallen  into 
the  horrible  error  of  traducing  the  glorious  Spirit-works  of  the  great 
God-man  as  being  no  better  than  Satan's  jugglery. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  has  been  honoured  by 
Church  tradition  under  the  name  of  St  Veronica.     She  is  said 
(according  to  Eusebius,  vii.  18)  to  have  erected  at  her  home  in 
Paneas,  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  a  brazen  (according  to  Von 
Ammon,  a  stone)  monument  before  her  house,  in  honour  of  Him 
who  had  saved  her  life.1     When  Von  Ammon  maintains  (i.  413) 
that  the  sick  woman  was  a  Jewess,  and  therefore  concludes  that 
she  could  not  have  had  her  house  in  the  Gentile  town  of  Paneas, 
this  conclusion  is  certainly  without  much  weight.     For  how  many 
Jew  sat  that  time  were  scattered  far  beyond  Paneas,  even  throughout 
the  world  !     Concerning  the  details  of  the  tradition,  compare  the 
passage  referred  to. 

2.  Concerning  the  healing  of  this  blind  man  now  before  us,  and 
other  healings  of  this  kind,  compare  Ebrard,  p.  2(52.     Concerning 
the  difference  between  the  dumb  demoniac  which  we  here  meet  with, 
and  the  man  similarly  afflicted  who  is  also  blind.  Matt.   xii.  22 
(Luke  xi.  14),  compare  the  same,  p.  241.     There  is  surely  some 
thing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  just  twice,  at  the  healing  of  a 
dumb  demoniac,  the  Pharisees  should  come  forward  with  the  same 
reproach,  that  Jesus  drove  out  the  demons  with  the  devil's  help  ; 
but  no  doubt  they  were  just  the  persons  who  would  have  an  especial 
motive  for  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  these  particular  cases  of  illness 
might  appear  to  be  just  those  which  the  exorcists  have  always  held 
to  be  incurable,  and  because  on  this  account  they  would  look  upon 
these  cures  with  more  especial  envy. 

3.  The  Evangelist  Matthew  closes  the  account  of  the  healing  of 
Jairus'  daughter  (ver.  26),  as  well  as  of  the  healing  of  the  two 
blind  men  (ver.  30),  with  the  remark,  that  the  fame  thereof  was 
spread  abroad  into  all  that  country  (ev  o\y  -rfj  7/7  e'/cetV?;).    This  ex 
pression  might  be  taken  as  if  the  Evangelist  spoke  of  another  neigh 
bourhood  in  contrast  to  that  of  His  own  home.    But  these  particular 
scenes,  together  with  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  are  strictly  con 
fined,  as  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  to  Capernaum.     Add  to  this, 
that  the  expression  in  ver.  28,  '  when  He  was  come  into  the  house,' 

1  [The  curious  will  find  a  careful  excursus  on  this  subject  in  Heinichen's  Eusebius, 
iii.  390.— ED.] 
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seems  to  refer  to  His  abode  at  Capernaum.  And  at  length  His  de 
parture  from  Capernaum  is  announced  in  ver.  35.  Now  when  we 
again  turn  to  the  expression  above  referred  to,  that  the  fame  of 
Jesus  was  spread  abroad  throughout  all  that  land,  it  seems  possible 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum. 
Yet  it  might  be  more  obvious  here  to  think  of  that  particular  dis 
trict  in  Capernaum  in  which  Peter's  house  was  situated,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  the  fame  ofg  Jesus  generally  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  but  the  more  specific  announcement  that  He  who  wrought 
such  works  was  the  Son  of  David,  and  therefore  the  Messiah  (see 
Matt.  ix.  31). 

4.  It  is  a  characteristic  observation  of  the  famous  '  Criticism,' 
that  the  intimation  of  the  Evangelists,  that  Jairus'  daughter  was 
twelve  years  old,  has  been  derived  from  the  preceding  intimation 
that  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  had  suffered  for  twelve 
years.  Such  very  minute  and  external  coincidences  in  the  Gospel 
history,  though  they  occur  everywhere  a  thousand  times  over,  are 
judged  by  this  critical  theory  of  the  world  too  full  of  significance  to 
be  credited. 


SECTION  XV. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  JOURNEY.     THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  TWELVE 
APOSTLES.       THE  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  TO  THE  APOSTLES. 

(Matt.  ix.  35-chap.  x.  42  ;  chap.  xi.  1.     Mark  iii.  14-19;  chap.  vi. 
6-16.     Luke  vi.  12-16  ;  chap.  ix.  1-6.) 

Jesus  had  not  now  any  intention  of  tarrying  a  longer  time  in 
Capernaum  ;  He  only  returned  to  this  centre  of  His  wanderings  in 
order  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  expedition.  Apparently  it  was  known 
at  Capernaum  from  the  first  that  He  would  soon  again  take  His 
departure  ;  hence  it  was  that  the  paralytic  man,  and  also  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood,  had  hastened  to  obtain  His  help  in  an  extra 
ordinary  manner.  The  calling  of  Matthew  also  points  to  a  fresh 
departure.  As  the  Lord  had  already  now  visited  the  high  moun 
tainous  district  of  Galilee,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  so  He 
now  desired  to  pass  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  lake  dis 
trict  which  lay  below  Capernaum,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of 
Capernaum,  which  was  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  all  the  more 
since,  no  doubt,  the  spring  had  now  come,  and  companies  were 
already  forming  to  go  up  to  the  feast  of  Purim,  at  which  Jesus  also 
intended  to  be  present. 

And  now,  as  He  approached  this  thickly  inhabited  district,  the 
throng  of  people  in  His  way  kept  on  increasing.  From  city  to 
city,  from  synagogue  to  synagogue,  crowds  flocked  around  Him. 
He  saw  the  multitude,  and  compassion  moved  His  soul.  They 
were  driven  about  and  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  which  have  no 
shepherd,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  form  a  true  flock.  Jesus 
felt  that  this  people  needed  real  shepherds,  spiritual  pastors.  But 
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the  more  they  pressed  round  Him,  the  more  did  one  step  in  the 
other's  way.  They  could  not  all  hear  Him,  they  could  not  all  get 
at  Him.  Jesus  might  well  have  sighed  when  He  saw  the  people's 
need.  So  we  gather  from  what  He  said  to  the  disciples :  '  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  quickly  send  forth 
(etcftdXrj)  labourers  into  His  harvest.'  If  He  thus  urgently  de 
sired  His  disciples  to  make  this  prayer,  we  may  well  imagine 
how  earnestly  He  Himself  prayed.  And  we  also  learn  from  the 
Evangelist  Luke,  that  His  great  solicitude  on  behalf  of  the  people 
occupied  Him  throughout  a  whole  night  in  prayer  to  God.  On 
this  occasion  He  had  quite  separated  Himself  from  the  circle  of 
His  disciples ;  He  tarried  alone  on  a  mountain  top.  On  the  next 
day,  when  He  again  joined  the  disciples,  He  made  His  selection  of 
the  twelve  apostles. 

In  the  life  and  doings  of  Jesus  we  ever  find  a  view  of  the  most 
distant  joined  to  a  view  of  what  was  nearest,  a  most  universal  care 
to  a  most  special  care.  So  also  here.  He  selected  His  twelve 
apostles  with  the  immediate  object,  during  His  present  missionary 
journey,  and  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  of  working  upon  and  sub 
duing,  through  their  co-operation,  the  masses  of  people  who  were 
following,  and  who  were  awaiting  Him.  Thus,  as  the  disciples,  in 
His  power,  and  in  oneness  of  spirit  with  Him,  radiated  forth  as  it 
were  from  Him,  His  agency  must  have  been  multiplied  by  their 
means,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  mass  of  people  which  sur 
rounded  Himself  was  in  some  measure  divided  off  from  Him  by 
the  disciples  as  they  went  forth,  and  thus  the  pressure  of  the  multi 
tude  was  abated.  But  that  which  had  occupied  His  mind  during 
that  great  night  of  prayer  went  far  away  beyond  this  present  preach 
ing  tour  and  its  needs.  These  men,  whom  He  now  immediately 
appointed  to  only  a  small  missionary  service,  had  also  the  large  and 
universal  destination  of  being  His  apostles  and  representatives  in 
Israel,  and  in  all  the  world.  For  this  purpose  they  were,  in  the 
first  place,  called  to  abide  henceforth  in  continual  personal  fellow 
ship  with  Him,  to  live  with  Him,  to  eat  and  drink  with  Him,  to 
form  with  Him  a  spiritual  family,  to  be,  in  short,  ever  near  Him, 
excepting  only  during  their  short  missions  into  the  neighbourhood, 
which  they  might  consider  as  preparatory  practice  for  their  great 
future  embassy.  For,  secondly,  they  would  have  by  and  by  to 
come  before  the  world  as  His  witnesses,  as  witnesses  of  His  life,  of 
His  death  and  resurrection,  as  witnesses  of  His  Spirit  and  His 
power.  But  in  order  to  their  giving  this  testimony,  they  were  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  power  of  this  Spirit  they 
were  to  form  the  finished  representation  of  His  life  in  the  world, 
the  first  whole  of  that  presence  of  His  in  the  world  which  spiritually 
is  eternal.  And  when  Christ  chose  out  exactly  twelve  disciples,  it 
had  surely  an  especial  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  This 
number  was  to  express  the  immediate  vital  connection  in  which  His 
work  attached  itself  to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  It  was  to 
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make  known  that  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  the  spiritual  King  of 
Israel,  designed  to  work  through  His  twelve  judges  and  vicegerents 
upon  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  xix.  28).  But  the  twelve 
tribes  themselves  were  all  along  not  merely  historical,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  typical  branches  of  the  theocratic  people ;  and  the 
number  Twelve  pointed  out  the  completeness  of  the  theocratic  life 
which  was  in  them,  manifesting  itself  in  the  multiplicity  of  their 
gifts  (Rev.  xxi.)  And  viewed  thus,  the  twelve  apostles  represent 
the  life  of  Christ  itself  in  its  development,  in  its  rich  manifoldness, 
in  its  strong  outlines,  in  its  completed  unity  (John  xx.  21).  There 
fore  we  must  surely  believe  that  this  very  selection  was  founded  on 
the  most  glorious  combination  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Christ.  It 
behoved  Him  to  select  a  number  of  men  in  whom  the  riches  of  His 
life  might  be  unfolded  in  every  direction.  For  this  end  He  needed 
above  all  things  people  in  whom  the  glory  of  His  Spirit  and  the 
peculiarity  of  His  work  might  be  distinctly  identified  ;  laymen, 
who  would  not  chain  His  work  to  existing  priestly  habits ;  un 
learned  men.  who  would  not  mix  up  His  wisdom  with  traditional 
schemes  of  philosophy ;  yes,  even  comparatively  uneducated  men, 
at  any  rate,  homely  men,  in  order  that  the  dulled  taste  of  a  diseased 
worldly  civilization  might  not  disturb  the  culture  which  the  Spirit 
of  the  Image  of  God  operating  from  within  was  to  impart  to  them.1 
His  Spirit  thus  sought  for  itself  pure  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  vessels 
who  should  not  have  been  made  unfit,  through  a  traditional  habit 
of  mind  fashioned  by  worldly  formulas,  to  exhibit  His  Spirit  in  all 
its  heavenly  purity,  even  though  they  all  needed,  as  much  as  any 
other  men,  regeneration  through  this  Spirit.  It  was  through  these 
fishermen,  country  people,  and  publicans,  that  the  work  of  God,  the 
life  and  doings  of  Christ,  was  to  be  declared  in  all  its  purity.  Truly 
these  negative  qualities  of  the  disciples  did  not  suffice  to  make  them 
qualified  bearers  of  Christ's  apostolic  office.  But  yet  it  was  only 
upon  the  stock  of  a  pious  Israelitish  mind  that  Jesus  could  graft 
the  branch  of  His  New  Testament  life.  And  it  was  just  this  mind 
which  brought  the  disciples  to  Jesus.  They  were  simple",  pious 
men,  taken  from  among  the  Galileans,  in  whom  the  Old  Testament 
life  of  the  post-prophetic  time,  the  freshness  (we  will  say)  of  the 
Maccabean  faith,  was  still  working  in  the  strength  of  popular  sim 
plicity,  whilst  the  same  life  in  the  hierarchical  atmosphere  of  Judea 
had  been  much  more  distorted  and  corrupted.  Their  piety,  on  the 
contrary,  had  already  gained  a  somewhat  freer  character.  The  free 
spirit  of  a  mercantile  country  had  affected  them  ;  intercourse  with 
heathen  foreigners  had  given  them,  in  various  respects,  a  freer  dis 
position.  Notwithstanding  that  their  origin  was  socially  lowly, 
they  yet  doubtless  belonged  in  many  respects  to  the  spiritual,  re 
ligious  noblesse  of  their  native  place.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  stood 
in  early  relation  to  John  the  Baptist.  The  sons  of  Jonas  or  John 
of  Bethsaida  were  friends  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  their  house 

1  See  1  Cor.  i.  2G,  &c.     Hobl,  Bruchstticke  au-sdem  Lcbcn  und  den  Scliriften,  L\ 
Irviny's,  p.  48. 
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at  Capernaum  was  for  a  long  time  the  centre  to  which  all  the  re 
ligious  people  in  the  country  turned.  James  the  Less,  together 
with  his  brother  Jude,  and  apparently  also  the  disciple  Simon,  be 
longed  to  the  family  of  Mary.  And,  finally,  Philip  stood  in  a 
friendly  relation  to  Nathanael,  which  was  founded  upon  the  Hope 
of  Israel.  Thus,  for  the  most  part  distinctly,  we  find  the  circle  of 
disciples  resting  upon  a  popular  base  of  a  noble  character.  But  yet 
all  that  could  not  make  apostles  of  the  disciples.  There  must  have 
lain  a  positive  motive  in  the  individuality  of  each  one  to  induce  the 
Lord  to  receive  him  into  this  circle.  They,  one  and  all,  must  have 
been  Spirits,  Talents,  and  Characters  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  strong 
Pillars,  which  might  be  able  to  become  the  bearers  of  an  especial 
power  of  Christ's  Spirit.  And  for  this  purpose  it  was  especially 
requisite  that  they  should  all  perfectly  complete  one  another  ;  that 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  they  should  qualify,  restrain,  and 
neutralize  one  another  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  encourage, 
strengthen,  and  perfect  one  another,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  richest 
collective  individuality  as  the  organ  of  Christ's  life.  And  there 
fore  Christ  could  not  receive  many  disciples  of  one  and  the  same 
cast  of  mind  into  this  circle.  As  then  He  formed  this  circle  with 
a  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  with  a  reference  to  the 
completeness  of  His  own  life,  and  to  the  spiritual  foundations  of  His 
eternal  City  of  God,  this  selection  must  appear  to  us  to  be  the  highest 
master- work  of  the  Divine  organizing  Spirit.  We  are  not  disturbed 
in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  we  know  so  little  respecting  the 
character  of  several  of  the  apostles.  Kather  this  affords  us  assur 
ance  of  the  fact,  that  the  weaker  exponent  types  held  a  right  rela 
tion  towards  the  strong  primary  foundation-types,  which  were  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  But  the  way  in  which  these  three  supply  and 
complete  one  another  clearly  bespeaks  the  spiritual  harmony  of  the 
whole  apostolic  circle.  Thus  we  see  in  the  Twelve  the  founding  of 
the  organization  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  in  this  view,  as  being  the 
representatives,  yes,  one  solid  entire  representation  of  His  life,  they 
are  His  apostles,  the  messengers  to  the  world  of  the  heavenly  King, 
invested  with  authority  to  represent  Him  through  the  glory  of  life 
in  His  Spirit. 

But  the  objection  has  long  sought  to  interrupt  us,  how  one  would 
find  a  place  for  Judas  Iscariot  in  such  an  ideal  construction,  or  how 
his  call  into  the  apostolic  office  at  all  can  be  explained,  ^^7e  shall 
endeavour  later  to  meet  this  question,  when  we  follow  the  order  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  apostles  given  by  Matthew  (x.  1,  &c.)  with 
reference  to  that  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  (Mark  iii.  16,  &c. ; 
Luke  vi.  12,  &c.),  as  also  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  13). 

At  the  head  of  every  list  of  the  apostles  stands  Simon  Peter.  The 
place  which  is  here  given  to  Peter  is  evidently  not  merely  a  whim 
of  the  Evangelists  ;  it  rather  points  to  the  position  which  Jesus 
Himself  assigned  to  him  in  conformity  with  his  inward  calling. 
Peter  therefore  stood  before  the  soul  of  Christ  as  the  foreman  of  His 
baud ;  an  eagle  mind,  fitted  by  its  depth  and  ardour  strongly  and 
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clearly  to  feel  the  whole  character  of  Christ,  and  to  receive  it  into 
its  own  depths  (Matt.  xvi.  17)  ;  a  popular  spirit  in  the  noblest  sense, 
who  could  work  upon  the  people  with  the  most  popular  arguments, 
and  deeply  penetrate  into  the  world  (Acts  ii.  15,  2(J  ;  chap.  iii.  1G)  ; 
an  heroic,  fiery,  energetic  man,  who  was  ever  ready  to  strike  at  the 
decisive  moment,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  send  forth  his 
blows  first  in  a  fleshly,  and  afterwards  in  a  spiritual  manner  ;  in  his 
large  elastic  sympathy  now  constituted  as  a  pioneer  (Acts  x.),  and 
now  as  a  mediator  (Acts  xv.)  ;  in  the  firm  rock-like  solidity  of  his 
inmost  character  as  the  first  leader,  founder,  and  guide  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  yes,  as  the  living  type  of  the  unchangeableuess  of 
her  nature,  of  Christ's  pure  foundation.  With  regard  to  earnest 
ness,  depth,  and  nobility  of  soul,  John,  it  is  true,  towers  above 
him  ;  but  just  for  that  very  reason  John  was  not  popular  enough  to 
cause  the  influence  of  the  apostolic  circle  to  bear  upon  the  world. 
The  talent  of  a  conservative  and  conciliating  dignitary  of  the 
Church  was  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  by  James  the  Less 
(Acts  xv.  13),  but  the  pioneering  power  was  altogether  wanting  in 
him.  That  which  made  Peter  the  leader  of  the  apostles  was  the 
lofty  symmetry  and  the  symmetrical  loftiness  of  his  gifts,  when 
changed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  into  gifts  of  grace.  But  as  to  his 
having  been  formally  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  Jesus' 
apostles,  nothing  can  be  said  on  that  point  with  any  regard  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  or  to  anything  that  Christ  said. 

His  brother  Andrew  comes  second  in  the  list  given  by  Matthew. 
For  Matthew  appears  generally  to  have  grouped  the  apostles  accord 
ing  to  brotherhoods  and  friendships.  Now  Andrew  is  decidedly  in 
the  background  on  the  stage  of  the  Gospel  history.  But  the  traits 
which  we  have  of  his  life  are  characteristic  ;  they  bespeak  the  eager 
spirit,  anxious  for  others,  a  true  herald's  nature.  Before  his  con 
nection  with  Christ  he  was  one  of  John's  disciples.  With  the 
younger  John,  he  was  the  first  to  follow  Jesus,  and  then  imme 
diately  went  and  announced  to  his  brother  Peter,  '  We  have  found 
the  Messias.'  The  same  Andrew,  together  with  Philip,  introduces 
the  first  Greeks,  who  were  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  nearer 
intercourse  with  Jesus  (John  xii.  22).  And  in  connection  with  this 
circumstance,  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  as  well  as  Philip  bears  a 
name  which  is  probably  Greek.1  In  an  especial  juncture  we  sec  him 
and  the  three  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus  forming  a  quaternion  of 
confidential  ones  ;  being  with  this  group  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
over  against  the  temple,  he  joins  with  the  rest  in  asking  the  Lord 
when  the  judgment  should  descend  upon  Jerusalem '(Mark  xiii.  3). 
He,  together  with  his  brother  Andrew  and  his  friend  Philip,  lived 
at  Bethsaida.  Bethsaida '-  was  a  small  city  or  town  (John  i.  44 ; 
Mark  viii.  23)  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  not  far 
from  Capernaum.  Thus  this  place  contributed  three  distinguished 

1  According  to  V»'iner,  the  name  is  ancient  Greek.     OLshausen  prefers  a  Hebrew 
derivation    '  'A.v5ptas=  !THTJi$>  perhaps  from  T1J  to  row.' 
5  Fish-house. 
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disciples  to  the  apostolic  circle.  Bat  heedless  of  this  high  distinc 
tion,  there  was  no  readiness  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  general 
to  accept  the  salvation,  and  at  length  we  hear  the  Lord  uttering 
woe  even  over  Bethsaida  (Matt.  xi.  21).1  Andrew  and  Peter  had 
later,  as  it  appears,  a  common  residence  in  Capernaum,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  at  that  place  they  carried  on  their  fishing 
business  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Mark  i.  29). 

After  the  sons  of  John  of  Bethsaida  come  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
They  too  were  fishermen  with  their  father  Zebedee,  and  abode  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  may  almost  conjecture  at  Caper 
naum  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22).  We  find  the  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  the 
pious  and  faithful  Salome,  joined  together  on  many  occasions.  It 
wras  they  who  wanted  to  destroy  a  Samaritan  village  with  fire  from 
heaven,  like  as  Elias  did,  because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive 
their  Master  (Luke  ix.  54). 

But  even  if  this  were  the  occasion  of  their  being  afterwards  called 
the  Sons  of  Thunder  (Mark  iii.  17),  yet  we  dare  not  say  that  this 
designation  is  a  term  of  reproach,  but  rather  a  designation  of  char 
acter.2  For  a  name  which  expresses  a  fault  cannot  be  radically  a  real 
name ;  for  this  cause  alone,  Christ  could  not  have  laid  such  names 
upon  His  disciples.  We  have  seen  before  how  well  this  appellation 
was  fitted  to  characterize  the  refined,  high-soaring,  and  quietly 
burning  soul  of  John,  with  whom  James  in  spirit  also  must  have 
been  nearly  related.  We  find  both  the  Sons  of  Thunder,  to 
gether  with  Peter,  raised  above  the  other  disciples  as  those  whom 
Jesus  admitted  to  His  inmost  confidence.3  James  appears  at  first 
to  have  acted  with  the  greatest  authority  of  any  in  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  holding  a  position  answering  to  that  of  a  bishop.  And 
this  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  being  placed  before 
John  in  the  enumeration  of  the  apostles  ;  a  circumstance  which  has, 
however,  generally  been  explained  by  the  supposition  that  James 
was  the  elder  brother.  At  any  rate,  he  fell,  as  the  first  martyr 
amongst  the  apostles,  by  the  sword  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1)  ; 
whilst,  according  to  tradition,  John  closed  the  whole  line  of  the 
apostles  by  dying  last  of  all.  One  might  from  this  form  a  conjec 
ture  in  reference  to  the  question,  which  of  the  two  brothers  practi 
cally  most  displayed  the  character  of  Thunder ;  although  truly  it 
is  John  who  appears  to  us  to  be  theoretically  the  truest  Son  of 
Thunder  amongst  the  apostles,  in  so  far  as  it  is  most  especially  his 

1  The  place  has  disappeared  from  the  earth,  even  the  site  is  not  exactly  known. 
See  Robinson,  ii.  405.  [In  vol.  iii.  358,  Robinson  gives  reasons  for  fixing  upon 
et-Tabighah  as  its  site.  Thomson,  however,  seems  with  greater  justice  (and  certainly 
wiih  a  very  accurate  personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  district,  pp.  359,  374)  to  place 
it  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  near  its  mouth.  Its  being  called  a  city  of  Galilee 
he  accounts  for  by  the  supposition  that  it  had  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  as 
well. —  ED.] 

-  See  I.  vii.  2,  Note  4,  and  the  works  there  cited. 

3  ['  Jean,  surtout,  parait  avoir  e'te  avec  Jesus  sur  le  pied  d'une  certaine  familiarite. 
Peut-ctre  ce  disciple,  qui  devait  plus  tard  6crire  ses  souvenirs  d'une  facon  on  1'interet 
personnel  ne  se  dissimule  pas  assez,  a-t-il  exaL'ere  1'affection  de  coeur  que  son  maitre 
lui  aurait  portee.' — llenan,  Vie  dc  Jesus,  p.  155.  Reference  to  such  a  sentence  may, 
we  think,  exonerate  us  from  frequent  reference  to  this  writer. — ED.] 
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spirit  which,  in  the  most  important  crises  of  thought,  like  lightning 
flashes  forth,  like  lightning  awes  and  subdues,  like  thunder  shakes, 
and  always  refreshes  like  a  storm. 

Philip  of  Bethsaida  also  belongs  to  the  earliest  confessors  of  Jesus 
(John  i.  43).  In  every  situation  under  which  he  comes  before  us, 
lie  always  displays  a  quick  and  vigorous  mind,  joined  with  the 
tendency  to  assure  himself  of  the  invisible  as  much  as  possible 
through  concrete  evidence  and  sensuous  experience.1  He  had 
invited  Nathanael  to  come  to  Jesus  with  the  words,  Come  and  see  ! 
and  yet  afterwards  he  could  grieve  the  Lord  by  the  request,  Show 
us  the  Father  !  But  it  was  the  same  craving  of  the  soul  for 
outward  matter-of-fact  evidence  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  both 
extremes. 

As,  according  to  the  Gospel  history,  Philip  enlists  Nathanael,  so 
also  we  find  Nuthanael  joined  with  him  in  the  synoptical  enumera 
tion  of  the  apostles  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew.  If  we  take  in 
connection  with  each  other  the  grounds  upon  which  we  suppose  the 
apostle  Bartholomew  to  be  identical  with  the  disciple  Nathanael,  we 
can  hardly  regard  this  supposition  as  very  doubtful.  For  not  only 
is  it  favoured  by  the  circumstance  -  that,  in  the  passage  in  John  i. 
46,  Nathanael  comes  forward  in  conjunction  with  Philip,  whilst  in 
the  enumeration  Bartholomew  appears  in  the  same  conjunction  with 
Philip ;  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  resurrection,  we  find 
Natha-nael  in  the  innermost  circle  of  disciples.  Besides  which,  we 
may  remark  that  the  name  of  Bartholomew  can,  properly,  only  be 
considered  as  a  surname,  and  as  such  designates  the  son  of  Tholmai 
('Q'p.n  ~1B).3  Taking,  then,  this  identity  for  granted,  Bartholomew 
is  clearly  -enough  known  to  us  through  the  scene  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Jesus. 

But  still  more  distinctly  is  the  character  of  Thomas  to  be  dis 
cerned  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  His  name  has  been  explained  by 
the  Evangelist  John  (xi.  1G)  to  mean  the  Twin  (EN-H,  ^'Styzo?). 
This  word,  the  Twin,  or  the  Double,  might  perhaps  remind  us  of  his 
doubting  ;  but  he  certainly  could  have  had  no  name  given  him  from 
that.  That  which  was  contradictory,  twofold  in  his  character,  was 
besides  not  double-mindedness  of  heart,  but  that  mixture  of  scepti 
cism  and  heroic  courage  which  is  often  found  in  tender,  deep-feeling 
souls  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  yet  requiring  to  be  loved. 
This  contrast  shows  itself  plainly  in  his  behaviour.4  His  doubting 
was  the  fruit  not  of  a  frivolous,  but  rather  of  a  desponding  turn  of 
mind  ;  that  fiery  doubting  of  the  struggling  soul  which  God  guides 
to  certainty. 

Matthew  introduces  his  own  name  into  the  apostolic  list  with  the 
humble  addition,  The  Publican.  He  has  already  come  before  us  as 
an  important  character  with  its  own  peculiar  features  (Book  I. 

1  See  John  i.  46,  vi.  7,  xii.  22,  xiv.  8.     , 

2  As  De  \Vette  states  in  his  Comment,  zn  Matth.,  p.  98. 

3  Cotnp.  Strauss,  i.  591  ;  Winer,  R.    W.  1L,  Art.  liartholomaut. 

4  See  John  xi.  1(5 ;  chap.  xx.  25  comp.  with  ver.  28. 
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vii.  2).  In  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  wo  have  seen  above  the  first 
among  those  brethren  of  Jesus  who  were  called  to  the  apostolic 
office.  His  character  is  that  of  devoted  Christian  legality,  or  prac 
tical  Christianity  itself,  —  of  conciliating  wisdom  in  opposition  to 
all  that  is  gloom}7,  unclean,  or  untimely  —  in  opposition  to  all 
vehemence,  precipitancy,  ambition,  or  imperiousness.  Such  is 
his  distinguishing  feature.  Thus  he  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  so  also  in  his  Epistle.  This  gift  made  him  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
James.  His  lofty  calmness  governed  the  fiery  heat  of  his  brother 
Jude  with  almost  paternal  power  :  Jude  loved  to  call  himself  after 
his  brother,  Jude  the  'brother  of  James,1  "We  have  before  con 
sidered  Jude's  distinguishing  trait.  This  characteristic  fully  con 
firms  the  ancient  supposition,  that  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  in 
Luke's  Gospel,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Lebbeus  of  the  first  Gospel2 
and  the  Thaddeus  of  the  second,  apart  from  the  nearly  parallel 
position  which  the  name  of  Jude  holds  in  the  third  Gospel  as  com 
pared  with  that  of  the  names  of  Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus  in  the  two 
first.  As  we  have  seen,  Jude,  when  he  appears  before  us  in  the  Gospel 
history,  as  well  as  in  his  Epistle,  quite  exhibits  the  character  which 
the  two  last  names  import.3 

In  a  certain  sense,  Simon  Zelotes  appears  to  have  surpassed  even 
the  brave,  hearty,  fiery  zeal  of  Jude.  For  the  appellation,  the 
Canaanite,  which  is  given  him  by  the  two  first  Evangelists,4  we  find 
again  in  Luke  under  the  name  Zelotes  (or  the  Zealot)  ;  concerning 
which  De  Wette  remarks  :  '  He  had  been  a  Zealot,  i.e.,  one  who, 
after  the  example  of  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  7),  and  afterwards  of 
Saul,  interfered  to  put  down  offences  and  abuses,  not  only  as  the 
prophets  did,  by  words,  but  also  by  deeds.  The  party  of  the 
Zealots,  which  afterwards,  during  the  Jewish  war,  distracted  Jeru 
salem,  had  at  that  time  not  as  yet  been  formed,  but  its  germ  was 
already  in  existence.'5  We  must  remember,  however,  that  any 
Israelite,  at  any  time,  might  rise  up  as  a  Zealot  in  the  spirit  of 
Phinehas,  as  was  the  case  with  John  the  Baptist  when  he  baptized, 
and  with  Jesus  when  He  cleansed  the  temple.  And  so,  perhaps, 
also  the  Apostle  Simon  might  have  gained  for  himself  this  name  by 
some  such  single  act.  In  any  case,  we  must  believe  that  he  had 
exhibited  an  especial  measure  of  that  theocratic  zeal  in  rebuking, 
and  that  it  was  from  this  characteristic  that  he  received  his  name. 
Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History  (iii.  11),  identifies  this  Simon  with 

1  It  is  likely  that,  owing  to  his  designating  himself  as  Jude  the  brother  of  James 
(see  Epistle  of  Jude  1),  it  gradually  became  the  apostolic  custom  thus  to  designate 
him.  This  would  explain  Luke's  giving  him  this  later  appellation  in  Acts  i.  13. 

"  De  Wette  conjectures  that  the  addition  6  ciriK\riOels  Gaoocuos  to  Ae/3/3a?os  in 
Matthew  is  not  genuine.  On  the  other  hand,  Lachmann,  in  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  gives  in  Matthew  the  reading,  Thaddeus,  instead  of  Lebbeus. 

3  Although  De  Wette  in  his  Comment,  zu  AluttJt.,  p.  99,  remonstrates  against  the 
received  signification  of  the  word  Thaddeus,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  signi 
fication  is  decidedly  supported  by  the  signification  of  the  word  Lebbeus. 

Hebr 


Comment,  zu  Matth.,  p.  99.     Comp.  Josephus,  DC  Bdlo  Jud.  iv.  3,  9. 
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the  Bishop  of  the  Jewish  Christians  called  Simeon,  who,  according 
to  Church  tradition,  succeeded  James  the  younger  in  his  office  after 
this  latter  had  suffered  martyrdom.  For  he  ohserves  respecting 
this  Simeon,  that  according  to  every  testimony  he  was  the  son  of 
that  Cleophas  who  was  the  brother  of  Joseph,  and  consequently 
cousin  to  the  Lord.  Now,  if  there  are  no  weighty  reasons  against 
this  tradition  of  Church  history,  which  Eusebius  describes  as  being 
quite  unanimous  on  the  subject,  and  in  which  the  ancient  Church 
historian  Hegesippus  also  concurred,  then  we  may  have  grounds  for 
observing  likewise  the  mark  of  relationship  which  is  exhibited  be 
tween  the  Zealot  as  such  and  Judas  Lebbeus,  and  which  is  further 
shown  in  the  quiet  theocratic  earnestness  of  James.  Probably  these 
three  sons  of  Alpheus,  who  form  the  group  of  those  disciples  which 
so  earnestly  contended  for  what  was  eternal  in  the  theocracy,  were 
the  latest  to  arrive  at  the  perfect  surrender  of  themselves  to  the  new 
spiritual  economy  of  Jesus ;  whilst  the  two  sons  of  Jonas,  whom 
we  may  also  class  with  the  kindred  mind  of  Philip,  designating  all 
three  as  the  Bethsaidites,  represent  the  pioneering  group  amongst 
the  disciples.  If  we  join  to  these  the  group  of  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  we  shall  have  a  third  order  of  spirit,  which,  soaring  be 
yond  the  opposition  between  Judaism  and  heathenism,  desires 
only  to  see  the  Lord  glorified  throughout  the  world ;  and  to  this 
temper  of  mind  Nathanael  Bartholomew  seems  also  to  belong. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  dark,  mysterious  form  of  Judas 
Iscariot.1  The  question  has  been  often  discussed,  how  it  could 
happen  that  Jesus  received  this  man,  who  was  His  betrayer  in  so 
horrible  a  manner,  amongst  the  number  of  the  disciples  ?  If  He 
did  not  foresee  Judas'  fall,  how  does  that  agree  with  His  spiritual 
discernment,  and  especially  with  John's  statement,  that  He  '  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  should  betray  Him  ?"2  But  if  He  had  this 
foresight,  how  could  Jesus  place  this  man  in  such  a  position,  which 
seemed  precisely  calculated  to  plunge  him  into  the  deepest  destruc 
tion  ?  Certainly  this  question  cannot  be  answered  by  saying  that 
Judas  was  chosen  by  Jesus  with  foresight  on  that  very  account, 
because  some  such  instrument  was  necessary  to  bring  about  His 
death.  For  in  this  sense  men  are  never  treated  by  Providence  as 
means,  and  sacrificed  to  a  higher  object.  This,  however,  is  a  fact, 
that,  quite  apart  from  Jesus,  and  Judas  and  his  election,  Providence 
a  thousand  times  brings  men  into  critical  circumstances  which  they 
make  their  destruction.  And  this  difference  is  always  to  be  seen, 
that  little  spirits  have  to  prove  themselves  in  smaller  temptations, 
whilst  no  great  spirit  is  spared  the  great  temptation.  Therefore, 
surely  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  Judas,  considering  the  im 
portance  of  his  character,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  God  into  this  fateful  situation.  But  this  suggests  to  us  already 
the  inference,  that  the  God-man  must  also  be  supposed  to  have  thus 
placed  him.  Yes,  and  this  last  is  in  ia  way  more  easily  to  be  ex- 

1  Concerning  the  different  derivations  of  the  name,  see  De  Wette  :u  Matth.,  p.  99. 

2  John  vi.  64,  71;  comp.  Strauss,  ii.  3G7. 
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plained  than  the  first,  insomuch  as  Jesus,  as  being  God-man,  did 
not  act  immediately  from  divine  omniscience.1     In  the  peculiar 
character  of  His  consciousness  of  things,   He  might  with  divine 
penetration  have  looked  into  the  dangerously  impure  bottom  of 
Judas'  soul,  and  yet  with  human  hope  He  might  have  been  bent 
upon  winning  him  and  preserving  him.     For,  as  we  saw  before,  it 
belonged  to  the  rhythm  of  His  life  that  He  did  not  prematurely 
remove  the  veil  from  the  obscurity  of  the  future.    Hence  He  might 
have  had  from  the  first  a  distinct  foreboding  of  the  miserable  end 
of  the  twelfth  apostle,  and  yet  in  His  love  He  might  have  wished 
to  try  to  save  him.     Here  we  must  least  of  all  forget  that  the  lead 
ing  principle  which  rules  all  dealings  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  wise,  carefully  calculating  foresight,  but  the  boldest  love  which 
ventures  all.   And  on  this  account,  Jesus,  as  a  man,  might  yet  have 
felt  a  ray  of  hope  in  considering  Judas'  future,  because  as  yet  He 
•was  able  to  view  him  with  love  and  pity.     For  where  love  is  put 
forth,  it  is  of  necessity  ever  accompanied  by  hope.     It  might  espe 
cially  have  appeared  to  Him  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  ay, 
and  even  necessary,  for  the  condition  of  Judas'  soul,  that  He  should 
receive  him  amongst  the  number  of  the  Twelve.     For  if  we  once 
suppose  that  Judas  declared  a  great  attachment  to  Him,  we  must 
also  consider  that  Jesus   certainly  made  Himself  perfectly  clear 
concerning  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  if  He  at  once  repelled 
this  man.     It  is  not,  however,  generally  taken  into  account,  that  in 
this  case  Jesus,  in  all  probability,  had  before  Him  from  the  very 
first  a  hard  alternative.      Perhaps  He  clearly  foresaw  that  this 
•strong  ambiguous  man,  if  He  were  to  reject  him,  would  mar  His 
plan  of  life.     Now,  if  He  saw  in  His  rejection  of  Judas  certain 
destruction,  whilst  in  His  acceptance  of  him  He  beheld  a  pos 
sibility  of  his  deliverance,  because  His  love  prevented  Him^  from 
prematurely  withdrawing  the  veil  from  before  the  complete  image 
of  his  fate  which  lay  in  the  obscurity  of  the  future,  then  He  must 
have  felt  Himself  induced  to  receive  him  with  the  rest  into  His 
society.     Inasmuch  as  Judas  raised  hopes  concerning  him  by  any 
better  impulses  at  work  within  him,  this  was  an  endeavour  to  give 
certainty  to  those  hopes  by  the  best  tending  that  could  be  applied 
to  his  case.     But  inasmuch  as  he  was  already  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  he  was  through  his  present  state  of  mind  uncon 
sciously  seized  hold  of  for  a  time,  and  rendered  harmless.     Like  a 
lion  or  a  wolf  subdued  by  the  power  of  mind,  Jesus  led  him  about 
with  Him  in  order  that  he  might  not  scatter  His  flock  before  the 
time.     But  probably  also  there  was  great  consideration  paid  to  the 
disciples  in  the  election  of  Judas.    For  some  time  Judas  appears  to 
have  been  much  thought  of  by  most  of  the  disciples.     We  may 
gather  this  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  disciples  allowed  them 
selves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  him  as  to  join  with  him  in  blaming 
Mary's  deed  at  Bethany — the  anointing  by  which  she  glorified  her 
Master.    Even  in  this  matter  he  appeared  to  them  to  prove  himself 

1  Compare  Neander  on  this  question. 
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the  competent,  skilful,  and  pious  treasurer.  Probably  he  owed 
their  especial  recognition  of  him  to  his  vehement  expressions  con 
cerning  the  importance,  in  the  new  theocracy,  of  the  right  manage 
ment  of  money  matters.  From  his  position  towards  the  disciples, 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  on  his  first  approach  to  Jesus, 
most  of  them  urgently  pleaded  his  cause,  probably  attracted  by  his 
dazzling  conception  and  description  of  theocratic  views.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  disciples  thus  urgently  recommended  him  to  the 
Lord,  or  were  even  willing  to  be  answerable  for  him,  it  surely  be 
longed  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus,  in  His  love,  dealt  as  a  Master 
with  their  weakness,  that  He  did  not  risk  losing  with  Judas  a  por 
tion  also  of  His  disciples,  but  that  He  rather  left  them  to  find  out 
Judas'  character  by  the  bitter  way  of  experience.  For  this  also 
would  explain  in  the  clearest  manner  Jesus'  proceeding,  when  after 
wards  He  subjected  them  to  an  inward  judgment,  by  including 
them  for  a  time  with  Judas  in  the  words  :  '  One  of  you  shall  betray 
Me  ! '  But  here,  too,  we  see  again  how  blind  most  of  them  were  to 
Judas'  knavery.  The  betrayer  lay,  so  to  speak,  on  their  bosom,  as 
John  lay  on  Jesus'  bosom  ;  and  they  well  deserved  that  their 
Master's  fearful  word  should  terrify  them  one  and  all.1 

But  a  '  critic' 2  reminds  us  that,  according  to  John,  Jesus  dis 
tinctly  anticipated  the  treachery,  and  not  only  the  treachery  itself, 
but  also  the  motive  which  led  to  it — covetousness  and  avarice.  And 
on  this  hypothesis  he  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  moral  permissibility 
of  Judas'  election,  not  certainly  in  order  to  contest  the  election  itself, 
but  to  dispute  John's  account.  At  last  he  heightens  the  Evan 
gelist's  words  (vi.  64),  that  '  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  Him,'  with  a 
definite  assertion  that  Jesus  knew  this  from  the  beginning  of  His 
acquaintance  with  Judas.  We,  however,  cannot  but  see  that  the 
Evangelist  speaks  more  indefinitely.  And  if  we  recall  the  scene  to 
which  he  refers,  we  find  that  an  important  turn  had  come  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  Already,  at  the  feast  of  Puriin,  the  great  conflict  had 
taken  place  with  the  Jewish  authorities,  which  was  bringing  on  His 
open  persecution,  and  even  the  Galilean  Pharisees  were  already 
beginning  openly  to  assault  Him.  At  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  deserted  Him.  Jesus  appeared  desirous  of  taking  advan 
tage  of  this  juncture  to  free  the  circle  of  His  disciples  from  the 
impure  spirit  which  He  might  have  more  and  more  plainly  dis- 

1  In  general  terms,  "Weisse,  in  vol.  i.  p.  395,  has  strikingly  expressed  the  thought, 
'that  through  various  concatenations  of  everyday  circumstances,  even  without  the 
express  design  of  the  Master,  a  relation  between  Him  and  an  individual  might  have 
been  formed  ;  a  relation  in  which  the  Master  recognized  a  design  of  Providence  that 
He  should  not  repel  that  individual  from  the  number  of  Hia  disciples,  although 
He  might  know  him  to  be  not  morally  worthy.'  Weisse  also  has  suggested  the  pro 
bability,  how  that  Judas  might  have  been  attracted  '  by  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Lord's  personality,  by  all  that  was  imaginative  and  poctic.il  about  His  appearance,' 
and  how  that  Jesus  might  very  possibly  have  found  it  inexpedient  to  repel  such  a 
character,  which  even  at  that  time  might  have  turned  its  strength  against  Him,  and 
whose  repulsion  might  have  occasioned  discord  among  Hia  disciples  and  followers 
(p.  396).  2  Strauss. 
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cerned,  and  which  might  be  getting  more  and  more  opposed  to  Him. 
'Will  ye  also  go  away?  '  He  says  to  the  Twelve.  Peter  answered 
this  question  by  a  glorious  declaration,  but  he  had  not  entirely  per 
ceived  what  Jesus  meant.  Therefore  Jesus  now  explains  Himself 
more  clearly  :  '  One  of  you  is  a  devil ! '  This  shows  that  He  was 
deeply  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  this  one,  and  that  the  end  of 
this  one  was  even  now  present  to  His  soul.  But  it  also  shows  how 
incapable  most  of  the  disciples,  as  yet,  were  of  mistrusting  Judas. 
They  remarked  nothing,  and  Judas  remained,  without  giving  a  sign 
that  he  had  felt  himself  hit.  John,  however,  appears  to  have  under 
stood  the  spiritual  bearing  of  those  words  of  Jesus.  Even  on  this 
subject  he  was,  no  doubt,  the  confidant  of  Jesus,  in  that,  with  his 
high  moral  sensitiveness,  and  with  his  finer  sympathy  for  the  moods 
and  gestures  of  Jesus,  he  had  begun  also  to  see  through  the  traitor. 
We  feel  in  his  Gospel  how  oppressive  the  presence  of  the  unhappy 
man  in  the  apostolic  circle  became  to  him  ;  and  also,  this  peculiarity 
of  his  Gospel  is  a  distinct  though  commonly  overlooked  proof  of  its 
Johannic  character.1  John,  then,  deeply  felt  that  this  connection 
of  the  Lord  with  the  traitor,  'viewed  from  the  side  of  inclination/'2 
was  not  easy  to  bear ;  but  he  also  understood  that  his  Master  was 
moved  by  high  motives  to  sacrifice  the  intensity  of  inclination,  which 
generally  in  important  affairs  affecting  the  world's  history  is  not 
wont  to  find  readily  what  is  to  its  taste. 

The  character  of  Judas  exhibits  a  remarkable  energy.  He  is 
certainly,  in  certain  respects,  though  not  in  gnostic  extravagance, 
to  be  considered  as  the  veriest  antipodes  of  Jesus.  Just  as  in  Jesus 
the  light  side  of  humanity  stands  in  its  completeness  before  us  in 
individual  being,  so  in  Judas  does  the  shadow  side  of  the  same  come 
before  us — not  in  his  essential  nature  indeed,  but  in  his  activity. 
In  the  first  we  see  the  glorification  of  the  Israelite  into  a  perfected 
God-man  ;  in  the  latter,  the  obscuration  of  the  Jew  into  an  organ 
of  hellish  power.  We  find  Judas  in  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  and 
we  are  forced  thereby  to  the  conclusion,  independent  of  any  nearer 
tokens,  that  he  had  obtained  his  entrance  through  strong  expressions 
of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Jesus.  We  see  him  largely  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  disciples.  The  fact  of  their  entrust 
ing  him  with  the  small  travelling  purse  signified,  no  doubt,  in  their 
theocratic  expectations,  that  they  had  also  already  marked  him  out 
to  be  treasurer  in  their  Master's  kingdom.  We  see  how  deeply 
excitable  this  nature  is  for  forming  extraordinary  expectations.  He 
shares  for  a  long  time  in  the  doubtful  position  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  occupied  with  the  Sanhedrim  and  with  the  popular  mind, 
because  he  forebodes  that  something  great,  something  extraordinary, 
would  arise  from  his  thus  acting.  How  great  must  this  man's  gifts 
have  been,  who  could  so  deeply  insinuate  himself  into  the  disciples' 

1  Strauss  thinks  that  it  is  contrary  to  St  John's  account,  when  we  read  in  the 
synoptic  Evangelists  that  Jesus,  shortly  before  His  death,  promises  to  them  '  all,  as 
they  then  were,'  that  in  the  Regeneration  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  of  judg- 
rneut  (Matt.  xix.  28).  -  See  Strauss,  ii.  309. 
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friendship  that  he  even  succeeded  in  prejudicing  them  against  their 
Master's  anointing,  that  most  beautiful  glorification  of  His  life,  and 
thus  in  some  degree  shaking  their  faith  in  the  Lord  !  In  his  power 
of  outward  self-control  he  exhibits  the  strength  of  a  demon.  The 
clearest  references  made  to  him  by  Jesus  do  not  discompose  him, 
do  not  cause  him  to  move  a  muscle.  With  fearful  consistency,  he 
prosecutes  his  purpose  of  forcing  a  gain  out  of  his  connection  with 
Jesus ;  even  to  the  frenzy  of  guilt,  one  might  say.  So  also  is  testi 
mony  borne  to  his  great  energy  by  his  soiled  repentance,  discomposed 
as  it  was  by  worldly  sorrow  from  all  saving  elements.  But  it  testifies 
also  to  his  horrible  distraction  of  soul.  In  this  colossal  passion  of 
his,  in  his  way  of  exhibiting  it  with  pathos,  ay,  even  with  poetry,  in 
the  striking  mock-heroism  with  which  he  goes  and  proclaims  his 
evil  deed  to  the  priests,  in  that  fearful  irony  with  which  he  throws 
down  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  rushes  upon  suicide,  hanging  himself  over  an  abyss,  seek 
ing  death  in  a  twofold  way, — in  all  this  there  gleams  out  upon  us 
the  gloomy  glare  of  a  certain  demouish  and  eccentric  geniality — not 
unfashionable  in  modern  experience.  In  the  synoptical  catalogue  of 
the  apostles,  Judas  always  stands  at  the  end,  as  the  last.  In  the  list 
of  the  apostles  in  the  Acts,  his  name  has  disappeared. 

If  we  compare  these  catalogues  together,  we  see  that  a  triple 
dividing  of  the  Twelve  into  groups  of  four  persons  (quaternions)  is 
common  to  them  all.1  This  arrangement  no  doubt  rests  on  a  recol 
lection  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelists  of  the  order  in  which  Jesus 
arranged  the  apostles.  But  besides  this,  it  no  doubt  shows  that  they 
had  before  their  eyes  the  significance  of  the  number  Twelve.  The 
mimber  Three  is  the  number  of  the  Spirit,  the  number  Four  is  the 
number  of  the  world;  but  the  number  Twelve  must  surely  repre 
sent  the  world  in  her  spiritual  fulness,  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  her 
various  powers.  And  hence  the  life  of  Israel  ramified  itself  into  the 
life  of  his  twelve  sons,  the  life  of  Christ  into  that  of  His  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  riches  of  the  city  of  God,  which  represents  the 
fulness  of  riches  which  belongs  to  Christ's  life  (Rev.  xxi.),  into  her 
twelve  gates — her  ways  of  entrance  and  exit — which  adorn  in  threes 
the  four  sides  of  the  city.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
also  in  the  apostolic  catalogue  the  number  Twelve  should  appear 
interwoven  with  the  number  Three.  Each  group  in  its  unity  has 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  each  stands  forth  a  little  world  entire  in  its 
number  four.  In  each  group  is  found  an  adjustment  of  different 
gifts.  But  in  the  third  group  rule  the  sons  of  Alpheus,  mighty  in 
the  law :  hence  this  group  appears  naturally  to  point  forward  to  a 
completion  not  merely  through  Matthias,  but  also  through  Saul. 
In  single  details  transpositions  are  found,  such  as  the  several  Evan 
gelists  might  be  disposed  to  adopt.  Since  the  Evangelist  Mark  has 
preserved  the  fact  that  Jesus  sent  forth  His  disciples  by  twos,  we 
may  presume  that  he  has 'borne  this  in  mind  in  setting  down  the 
order  of  the  apostles.  According  to  that,  the  creeping  disposition 

1  See  Olribausen  on  Matt.  ii.  20. 
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of  Judas  Iscariot  would  in  a  most  fitting  manner  be  neutralized  by 
the  daring,  fiery  spirit  of  Simon  Zelotes,  whilst  perhaps,  further,  the 
politic  acuteness  of  the  former  might  preserve  the  latter  from  falling 
into  blindness.  But  the  Lord's  sending  His  disciples  out  in  twos 
surely  points  to  this,  that  as  yet  He  considered  no  one  of  them  as  an 
individual  to  be  strong  and  pure  and  rich  enough  to  represent  His 
cause.  In  each  one  there  was  something  to  encourage,  to  keep  under, 
to  control,  and  to  supply ;  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  the  one  must 
conduce  to  the  other's  perfection.  So  of  old  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
united  that  they  might  carry  on  Jehovah's  cause  against  Pharaoh  ; 
as  also  in  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

The  synoptic  Evangelists  explicitly  declare  that  Jesus  now 
selected  His  disciples  to  form  the  number  Twelve.  Also  in  John's 
Gospel  we  find  somewhere  about  this  time  the  Twelve  first  men 
tioned  as  a  select  and  determinate  body  (chap.  vi.  67).  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  the  Twelve  were  now  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  in 
a  definite  sense  His  apostles.  Concerning  diplomatic  affairs  in 
Judea,  Von  Ammon  remarks  (vol.  ii.  p.  1)  :  'Ambassadors  (DVJl7ttO 
who  are  charged  by  any  authority  with  an  important  commission 
had,  according  to  Jewish  laws,  a  title  to  the  same  dignity  which  the 
sender  possessed  (/TO"11  v.  3,  Mishna)  ;  hence  also  Christ,  who  is 
Himself  called  an  apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1)  by  virtue  of  His  heavenly 
mission,  asserts  in  His  person  the  majesty  of  His  Father  (John  v. 
23). 1  Hence  in  Judea  they  more  especially  distinguished  the 
ambassadors  of  the  king,  and  of  the  high  priest  and  Sanhedrim,  or 
the  great  council,  as  taking  precedence  of  others.  After  these 
followed  the  authorized  agents  of  single  churches  (TTuttf  "TQJirL 
aTToa-roXoi  TI}?  e/c/cXT/cr/a?),  who  even  in  the  New  Testament  bear 
this  name  (Acts  xiii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23).  From  these  remarks,  it 
is  already  clear  that  among  the  Israelites  the  dignity  of  an  apostle 
had  important  gradations/  We  now  plainly  see  that,  considering 
the  clearly  defined  principles  concerning  ambassadors  and  messengers 
which  existed  amongst  His  people,  Christ  also  could  not  make  His 
apostles  His  messengers  in  an  uncertain,  indefinite  sense.  Rather 
the  number  Twelve,  as  wrell  as  His  more  explicit  declaration  later 
(John  xx.  21),  points  to  the  inference  that  they  were  through  the 
Spirit  to  be  the  representatives  in  the  world  of  Himself,  in  the 
fulness  and  power  of  His  life. 

With  the  mission  itself  is  joined  an  endowment  which  is  in  keep 
ing  with  the  stage  of  spiritual  development  at  which  the  apostles 
had  now  arrived,  and  with  the  object  of  their  mission.  They  have, 
namely,  to  replace  and  to  diffuse  the  present  activity  of  Jesus ; 
therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  commission  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  He  gives  them  the  power  of  casting  out  unclean  spirits  and 
healing  the  sick.  This  power  they  receive  in  its  real  force  by  hiding 
in  their  heart  His  wonder-working  word  of  authority,  and  by  work- 

1  Of  course  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peculiar  character  of  Christ's 
mission  arises  from  the  peculiar  character  of  His  nature  as  being  identical  with  His 
Father's. 
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ing  in  accordance  therewith,  in  faith  on  His  name  and  in  fellow 
ship  with  His  Spirit. 

This  consideration,  then,  also  makes  us  see  all  through  into  the 
instructions  which  Matthew  represents  the  -Lord  as  giving  the 
Twelve  on  the  occasion  of  His  separating  them  for  this  service. 
The  distinctness  of  their  instructions  corresponds  to  the  distinct 
ness  of  their  commission.  The  more  public  delivery  of  the  latter 
corresponds  with  the  more  public  significance  of  the  former.  But 
also  in  its  whole  connection  this  discourse  bears  the  stamp  of  unity ; 
although  even  here  the  Evangelist  may  in  the  details  have  occa 
sionally  heightened  the  colouring  by  recollections  of  other  discourses. 
But  even  with  reference  to  such  appearances,  we  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  Lord's  custom  to  blend  with  what  is 
special  some  kindred  general  subject,  and  to  set  forth  the  union  of 
the  two  in  a  symbolical  form  of  expression  which  is  more  or  less 
like  that  of  the  prophetical  writings.1 

First  the  route  is  marked  out  (Matt.  x.  5,  6).  The  disciples  are 
not  to  go  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  neither  are  they  to  enter  any 
cities  of  the  Samaritans ;  but  rather  they  are  to  turn  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  This  rather  shows  that  the  direction 
is  an  economical  one.  During  the  present  journey  there  is  no  time 
whatever  for  working  as  yet  outside  Israel.  The  first  thing  above 
all  is  to  bring  salvation  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
Subsequently  the  same  rule  is  followed,  though  in  a  different  word 
ing.  First  they  were  to  preach  the  name  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Judea,  then  in  Samaria,  and  afterwards  to  all  nations  (Acts 
i.  8).  But  this  direction,  in  its  inmost  sense,  remains  still  an  un 
changing  law  of  the  kingdom :  we  are  to  turn  with  the  message  of 
God's  kingdom  first  to  those  who  are  ready  to  receive  it,  who  are 
prepared  for  it,  who  are  positively  longing  for  it;  then  to  those 
who  are  less  susceptible,  less  prepared,  who  feel  less  longing 
for  it ;  and  last  of  all  to  those  who  are  in  all  respects  the  least 
predisposed  to  receive  it.  Hence  even  this  rule  in  its  spiritual 
application  can  so  shape  itself,  that  it  appears  to  contradict  its 
first  literal  expression  (Acts  xvii.  18)  ;  but  even  in  this  case  were 
to  be  held  sacred  the  great  historical  preparations  of  God's  grace  in 
nations  and  individuals  (Acts  xxviii.  17). 

They  now  know  the  way ;  next  they  receive  their  commission. 
They  are  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  its 
salvation  ;  and  they  are  to  confirm  this  announcement  of  salvation 
through  certain  acts  of  healing  :  on  the  one  hand,  through  quicken 
ing  cures,  in  healing  the  sick  and  raising  the  dead ;  on  the  other 
hand,  through  purifying  cures,  in  cleansing  the  lepers  and  in  the 
healing  of  possessed  persons,  whereby  they  puiged  the  world  of 
unclean  spirits,  of  demons.  This  is  briefly  the  instruction  for 
Christ's  messengers  for  every  time.  They  have  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  God's  kingdom.  Herein  is  contained  a  threefold 
direction  :  first,  that  they  should,  in  the  spirit  of  pious  devotion  and 

1  Stier,  ii.  p.  1. 
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of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  men,  preach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
of  a  great  and  glorious  reality,  which  they  bring,  and  which  they 
must  confirm  with  the  word  and  Spirit  of  Christ ;  secondly,  that  in 
the  spreading  of  this  message  they  deal  as  circumstances  require  it, 
training,  preparing,  and  pioneering  ;  thirdly,  that  they  ever  retain 
the  consciousness  that  the  establishment  and  perfecting  of  this 
kingdom  in  its  full  character  is  not  their  own  alfair,  but  Christ's, 
who  throughout  follows  up  and  seals  their  work  in  the  glorious 
riches  of  llis  Spirit  and  of  His  being.  But  everywhere  they  must 
confirm  their  healing  words  by  healing  works  in  the  sphere  of 
natural  human  life.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  must  never 
cease  to  exhibit  healing  power.  It  is  radically  a  healing  of 
the  sick,  even  a  raising  of  the  dead,  wherever  it  is  really  alive, 
even  when  it  performs  no  immediate  miracles  of  this  kind,  and 
especially  no  raisings  from  the  dead.  It  is  likewise  a  constant 
purification  of  life  from  its  chronic  evils,  from  leprosy,  ay,  a  freeing 
of  mankind  from  demons,  even  when  no  immediate  and  miraculous 
exorcising  of  devils  takes  place.  For  with  the  restoration  of  hearts 
through  the  Gospel  begins  in  truth  a  healing  which  streams  through 
life  on  every  side.  But  this  truth  must  also  be  verified  by  the  mes 
sengers  of  the  Gospel  always,  in  some  way  or  other,  showing  them 
selves  the  guardian  spirits  of  men  in  their  bodily  misery.  The 
commission,  then,  is  given  to  the  disciples  in  all  its  fulness,  even 
though  they  did  not  at  once  possess  faith  to  raise  the  dead,  and 
though  they  even  experienced  failure  in  some  attempts  to  cast  out 
demons  through  a  want  of  fulness  of  faith.  For  it  is  indeed  the 
apostolic  authority  which  is  here  given  ;  consequently  it  is  in  part  a 
direction  for  the  present,  and  in  part  a  promise  for  the  future, — a 
call  not  merely  to  outward  individual  acts  of  deliverance,  but  to  the 
spiritual  operations  which  culminate  in  those  individual  acts,  and 
therefore  are  also  symbolized  by  them. 

After  this  the  Lord  specifies  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  world  (Matt.  x.  8).  Freely  they  have 
received  it,  freely  they  are  to  give  it.  The  messengers  of  Christ 
must  ever  move  in  the  same  element  of  free  love  in  which  they  are 
born.  Nowhere,  either  publicly  or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly, 
must  they  make  payment  or  recompense  a  condition  of  their  ministry; 
for  they  are  just  bound  to  preach  as  truly  and  certainly  as  that  they 
exist  as  Christians,  whether  men  give  them  money  fur  doing  it,  or 
death.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  ever  to  retain  this  impress, 
that  it  will  not  be  paid  for,  that  it  cannot  be  paid  for,  that  it  is  the 
highest,  freest  expression  of  love  and  of  redeemed  life.  The  Apostle 
Peter  showed  how  carefully  he  had  preserved  this  word  of  Christ's 
when  he  indignantly  bid  away  from  him  Simon  Magus  with  his  money. 
But-everywhere,  wherever  spiritual  offices  in  the  Church  were  sold, 
there  also  had  disappeared  the  remembrance  of  this  blessed  king 
dom  of  free  love  and  mercy  ;  and  as  men  traded  with  the  spiritual 
office,  so  did  the  spiritual  office  trade  with  the  good  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  one  is  ever  closely  connected  with  the 
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other.  In  proportion  as  men  have  became  acquainted  with  free 
grace  in  its  perfect  glory,  they  are  driven  to  proclaim  it  freely  out 
of  real  love  to  the  work  ;  in  proportion,  on  the  contrary,  as  men 
turn  grace  into  a  reward  of  works,  into  a  price  for  venality,  they 
also  consider  the  office  which  proclaims  such  an  obscured  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  they  have  made  into  a  sanctimonious  legality,  as  a 
marketable  affair,  a  business  bringing  in  income.  But  yet,  afterwards 
the  Lord  shows  His  disciples  in  what  way  their  maintenance  is  to  be 
provided  for.  Above  all  things  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that 
they  should  go  forth  free  from  cares ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  care 
fully  and  anxiously  provide  for  their  journey,  they  cease  to  be  cheer 
ful,  spirit-free  evangelists.  The  first  journey  upon  which  He  sent 
them  was  eminently  fitted  to  make  this  clear  to  them.  Now,  on 
their  departure,  they  were  literally  not  to  trouble  themselves  about 
any  kind  of  provision.  They  were  not  to  make  provision  first  as  if 
they  were  going  into  a  strange  country  ;  consequently,  they  were 
not  to  be  careful  about  a  previous  supply  of  money  for  their  support, 
or  of  provisions  in  scrips,  or  of  a  change  of  raiment,1  or  of  travelling 
shoes  -  and  pilgrims'  staves,3  as  if  they  were  going  from  one  foreign 
country  into  another,  whereas  they  were  rather  travelling  from  the 
kingdom  of  love  into  the  kingdom  of  love,  everywhere  with  the 
Gospel  finding  a  new  home  and  their  maintenance.  Therefore  they 
were  to  go  just  as  they  were  ;  for  they  would  wander  through  friendly 
regions  close  in  front  of  the  Lord,  where  they  would  be  everywhere 
received  with  open  arms.  But  these  directions,  as  they  applied 
literally  to  the  first  missionary  expedition  of  the  apostles,  apply  too 
in  their  spiritual  meaning  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the  missionary 
office ;  ay,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  Christian's  pilgrimage  through 
life,  they  are  of  the  highest  significance.4  The  messengers  of  Christ 
must  not  lose  their  time,  their  courage,  their  strength,  their  thoughts, 

1  According  to  Mark,  they  are  not  to  put  on  two  coats.     This  truly  gives  the  com 
mand,  as  found  in  Matthew,  a  heightened  colouring.     Not  even  on  their  backs  are 
they  to  desire  to  take  two  coats,  so  far  as  they  might  possibly  imagine  such  a  travel 
ling  attire  to  be  only  necessary. 

2  Perhaps  the  viroS^ara.  are  distinguished  from  eravSdXta  as  the  proper  shoes  for 
travelling.      The  v-rrod^/jia  KoiXov  means  the  Roman  calceus,  and  latterly  they  used  the 
term  in  this  sense  without  the  addition  of  KOI\OV. 

3  According  to  Mark,  one  staff  was  the  only  piece  of  equipment  which  the  Lord 
allowed  the  travellers.      His  expression  (pdfiSov  ^(tvov)  is,  however,  not  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  more  staves  (which  supposition  seems  to  have  brought  the  reading  pdpSovs 
into  the  text  of  Luke),  but  to  the  idea  of  a  more  extensive  travelling  apparatus  ; 
so  that   Mark's  expression  may   be  considered   as   a   discriminating  interpretation 
of    the    direction   in   Matthew.     According    to   Matthew,   it   runs    thus:    Ye  are 
to    abstain  from   all   preparations,   even   from   providing  yourselves  with   a  staff. 
According  to  Mark:   Ye  shall  take  with  you  no  necessaries  for  your  journey,  except 
at  the  furthest  a  staff.     The  identity  of  these  two  commands  may  be  thus  explained  : 
If  they  had  no  staff,  they  were  not  anxiously  to  seek  for  one,  or  to  make  it  a  requisite 
for  their  journey  ;  but  if  there  -was  a  staff  all  ready,  or  easily  to  be  had,  then  they 
might  go  forth  with  their  staff  in  their  hand.     They  must  not  too  punctiliously  stick 
to  the  letter  even  with  regard  to  the  travelling  staff  ;  for  an  over-scrupulous  avoid 
ance  of  that  which  comes  to  their  hands  unsought,  would  only  make  them  in  that 
way  transgressors  of  their  instructions. 

4  [This  is  finely  elaborated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  chapter  of  the  Paida.' 
goguc  entitled  'Simplicity  the  best  Viaticum  for  the  Christian.' — ED.] 
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the  solid  unity  of  their  inner  and  outer  life,  in  over-anxious  prepara 
tions  for  their  mission.  They  must  not  go  forth  either  with  the  many 
wants  of  the  lover  of  comfort,  nor  with  the  much-ado  of  excited 
eagerness,  still  less  with  the  dread  of  entering  an  utterly  strange 
world.  In  order  to  remove  from  their  minds  this  apprehension,  the 
Lord  assigns  them  their  proper  subsistence  with  the  words :  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  must  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  paid  for  the  Gospel ;  but  wherever  they  labour,  the  Lord  will 
provide  for  their  labour  being  requited  them.  They  must  place 
their  confidence  in  Him  that  He  would  accompany  them  every 
where,  and  everywhere  provide  for  them.  But  they  must  trust 
likewise  to  their  work,  that  it  will  everywhere  find  its  hire  in  con 
nection  with  success  and  its  recognition,  that  with  the  hearts  of 
men  it  will  gain  its  hospitality  and  its  compensation.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  the  apostles  are  boldly  to  regard  themselves  as  labourers, 
as  artizans  or  artists  of  the  new  world,  who  everywhere,  surely,  are 
properly  appreciated,  valued,  and  compensated,  so  as  never  to  have 
to  suffer  want.  In  this  spirit  they  are  to  traverse  the  world  as  the 
birds  soar  through  the  air,  and  as  the  bards  used  to  wander  free 
from  care  in  the  beautiful  days  of  poesy,  light  of  wing,  lyre  in  hand, 
like  blessed  spirits  soaring  above  the  world's  sorrow  and  unrest.1 

Upon  these  general  instructions  for  the  apostolic  office,  there  now 
follow  more  particular  directions.  First,  they  learn  in  what  way, 
within  their  sphere  of  labour,  they  are  to  deliver  their  message  to 
the  world,  that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  their  ministry.  But  this 
method,  again,  is  entirely  a  way  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart.  They 
must  everywhere  faithfully  follow  the  delicate  susceptibility  for  their 
ministry,  and  they  must  everywhere  give  way  of  their  own  free  will 
before  the  hard  repulse  of  unsusceptibility,  that  they  may  lose  no 
time  and  strength,  but — most  delicately  making  their  way  between 
the'attracting  and  repelling  powers  of  the  world,  moving  like  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  delicate  and  yet  trium 
phantly  strong  in  the  right  drawings  of  spiritual  life — force  their 
way  everywhere ;  and  thus,  in  rapid  progress  from  place  to  place, 
conquer  the  world.2  Yet  with  this  delicate  flexibility  is  to  be  joined 

1  Von  Ammon  makes  the  remark  (ii.  9),  that  the  Rabbis  forbade  any  one  to  tread 
the  mount  on  which  the  temple  was  with  scrip,  shoes,  staff,  or  with  dust  on  their 
feet ;  and  thus  he  thinks  that  this  command  of  Jesus  only  means  that  the  disciples 
are  to  lay  aside  all  this  in  their  public  addresses,  and,  whilst  giving  instruction,  are 
to   behave  with  the  same  dignity  as  the  Israelites  in  the  temple.     But  this  view 
entirely  overlooks  the  real  aim  of  these  instructions  of  Jesus.     It  was  not  a  question 
of  encumbering  the  disciples  with  a  painful  ceremonial,  which  as  travelling  preachers 
they  could  hardly  have  kept^but  it  was  a  question  of  setting  them  free  from  the  fuss 
and  anxiety  of  preparing  for  a  journey  in  view  of  which  they  might  so  easily  fall  into 
making  great  preparations,  because  this  journey  would  appear  to  them  of  such  infinite 
moment.      For  the  rest,  Olshausen  (ii.   26),  with  reason,  draws  attention  to  the  con 
trast  with  this  passage  in  Luke  xxii.  53.     During  the  time  that  the  Light  held  sway, 
remarks  Olshausen,  they  had  no  need  of  any  preparations  whatever  ;  Love  had  pre 
pared  the  way  for  them  ;  but  it  was  different  in  the  hour  when  Darkness  held  sway. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Lord  forbids  any  careful  preparation  even  for 
this  time.     See  ver.  19. 

2  Compare  the  lightning-like  movement  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  xvi.  6-9. 
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the  most  faithful  perseverance.  On  their  entrance  into  a  place, 
they  must  first  inquire  who  there  is  willing  to  receive  them.  And 
into  the  house  thus  recommended  to  them  they  are  to  enter  with 
the  Gospel  greeting  of  peace,  with  the  wishing  to  others  of  that 
peace  which  they  possess  and  proclaim.1  This  greeting  will  never 
be  lost.  In  the  most  favourable  case,  the  house  will  receive  it,  or, 
at  all  events,  some  single  member  in  the  house  (Luke  x.  G) ;  and 
then  their  peace  shall  rest  upon  that  house  (eX^erw).  He  blesses 
that  house  already  in  spirit.  In  the  other  case,  the  house  will  re 
fuse  their  greeting ;  and  then  they  themselves  gain  the  blessing  of 
this  greeting, — their  apostolic  energy,  that  is  to  say,  will  only  bo 
fanned  into  a  brighter  flame.  Of  course,  here  it  is  understood  that 
they  do  not  by  their  own  fault  incur  an  unfavourable  reception. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  He  enters  into  the  position  in  which  they 
would  find  themselves  as  rejected  ones,  and  speaks  the  comforting 
word  of  power  :  Let  your  peace  return  to  you ! 

But  when  a  house  receives  well  both  them  and  their  message, 
they  are  to  remain  there  until  they  leave  that  place.  Thus  they 
are  not  to  act  with  fickleness,  and  least  of  all  with  ambiguity  in 
respect  to  worldly  relations.  They  must  give  no  one  up  lightly  and 
hastily.  But  above  all  things  they  must  seek  to  gain  the  house  as 
such,  the  whole  family  circle  as  a  natural  foundation-pillar  of  the 
Church.  In  the  form  of  domestic  life  they  must  erect  inextinguish 
able  hearths  of  faith.  But  if  no  one  in  the  place  is  willing  to 
receive  them,  they  must  at  once  depart,  and  shake  off  the  dust  from 
their  feet  as  a  sign  that  that  place  has  become  an  unclean,  Gentile 
place,  even  though  it  should  lie  in  the  midst  of  Judea ;  real  heathen 
ground,  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  doomed  to  heavy 
judgment.2 

Upon  this  the  Lord  prepares  them  for  the  truth,  that  a  bad 
reception,  which  they  did  not  expect,  awaited  them  from  men,  and 
gives  them  directions  for  their  right  behaviour  towards  their  adver 
saries.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  most  of  the 
persecutions  which  He  here  predicts  did  not  befall  them  until  after 
wards,  when  they  went  forth  as  apostles.  But  none  the  less  did 
they  feel  immediately,  even  now,  the  beginning  of  these  sufferings 
as  Christ's  disciples.  As  from  the  first  the  Lord  had  to  deal  with 
dangerous  opposers,  so  also  had  they :  they  too  must  at  once  learn 
that  an  eternal  opposition  exists  between  what  is  evil  in  man  and 
their  message  of  salvation.  And  for  tliis  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  prepared.  Young  evangelists,  when  they  commence,  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  world  is  after  all  not  so  bad  ;  they  will  set 

1  Every  one  should  wish  a  good-day  to  his  neighbour,  as  good  a  day  as  he  knows  of 
in  his  own  heart.     The  Christian,  as  such,  wishes,  therefore,  to  his  neighbour  the 
day  of  salvation.      The  monotheistic  Oriental  gives  his  neighbour  the  greeting  of 
peace  (see  John  xx.  19).     The  wish  QlV^  D3^  is,  '  as  Schottgen  shows,  the  sum  of 
all  the  blessings  of  the  law  amongst  the  Israelites,  as  of  all  the  promises  of  the  prophet 
among  the  Mohammedans.'  —  Von]Ammon,  ii.  10.     With  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
then,  it  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the  promises  of  tlie  Gospel. 

2  Von  Aminon,  ii.  p.  10. 
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forth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  so  beautifully,  so  comprehensibly,  so 
irresistibly,  that  all  must  come  to  the  faith.1  They  go  forth  into 
the  world  without  any  adequate  foreboding  of  the  demoniacal  depth 
of  the  world's  depravity ;  and  thus  they  are  in  danger  of  commit 
ting  great  errors,  and  in  consequence  meeting  with  experiences  by 
which  they  may  become  shaken,  and  even  perish.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  still  full  of  excessive  worldly  hopes,  for  as  yet  they  knew 
but  little  of  Christ's  path  of  the  cross.  Therefore  it  was  that  He 
told  them  in  plain  and  strong  terms  what  lay  before  them,  and 
opened  up  to  them  the  whole  perspective  of  suffering  far  beyond 
their  present  journey. 

They  might  be  expecting  to  shine  in  the  synagogues,  and  to 
stand  before  governors  and  kings  as  all-subduing  defenders  of 
Israel's  glory ;  therefore  He  tells  them  how  they  have  to  look  for 
ward  to  the  exact  opposite  of  all  this.  Here  also  it  may  have  been 
His  intention  to  prove  and  sift  His  circle  of  apostles  through  these 
predictions.  '  Behold,'  He  says  with  increasing  emphasis,  '  I  send 
you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves/  Thus,  according  to 
human  view,  they  are  clean  lost  from  the  very  first,  if  they  were  to 
venture  amongst  enemies ;  a  few  amongst  so  many,  the  defenceless 
amongst  the  strong,  the  good  amongst  the  evil,  the  guileless  amongst 
those  practised  in  cunning.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  Whilst  in  the 
den  of  wolves,  they  must  transform  themselves,  so  to  say,  into  ser 
pents  and  doves,  by  imitating  the  wisdom  of  the  former  and  the 
harmlessness  of  the  latter.  These  are  opposite  virtues,  such  as 
nature  does  not  exhibit  in  their  unity,  nor  yet  does  the  natural  life 
of  man  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  does.  For  this  Spirit  ever  com 
prehends  all  natural  qualities  into  a  living  unity  and  a  glorified 
form ;  and  therefore  also  that  swiftness  of  the  serpent's  wisdom, 
wherein  the  threatened  one  fearfully  at  a  distance  keeps  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  opponent,  and,  winding  himself  away  in  a  thousand 
ways,  disappears  ;  as  also  that  pious  true-heartedness  of  the  dove's 
simplicity,  wherein  he  confidingly  approaches  his  opposer,  never 
harms  him,  at  worst,  only  like  a  happy  spirit  soars  above  him.  '  Be 
ware  of  men  !  '  is  then  added,  without  reserve,  without  qualifica 
tion.  '  They  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  they  will  scourge 
you  in  their  synagogues,  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors 
and  kings.  And  this  will  happen  to  you  for  this  one  cause,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ.  And  this  God  will  permit  to  happen,  not  that 
ye  may  be  judged,  but  the  world, — for  a  testimony  against  them, 
and  the  Gentiles  whom  they  represent.'  But  now  Jesus  tells  them 
how  they  are  to  behave  in  these  fearful  positions, — namely,  that 
again  they  are  only  not  to  be  anxious.  They  must  take  no  thought 
what  they  shall  speak  in  the  decisive  moment :  no  thought  as  to 
the  how,  or  the  form  which  they  shall  choose  ;  no  thought  as  to  the 

1  ['  Melanchthon  was  a  romantic  youth^wheu  be  began  to  preach.  He  expected  that 
all  must  be  inevitably  and  immediately  persuaded,  when  they  should  hear  what  he 
had  to  tell  them.  But  he  soon  discovered,  as  he  said,  that  old  Adam  was  too  hard 
for  young  Melanchthon.' — John  Foster,  Essay  on  the  Epithet  Romantic. — ED.] 
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wliat,  or  the  appropriate  matter.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  must 
live  and  breathe  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  right  thing  will  be 
given  to  them  in  the  decisive  hour.  Yes,  they  would,  so  to  speak, 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  they  would  entirely  disappear  from  the 
scene  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  would  speak  through  them.  Christ 
knew,  as  no  man  could  know,  how  studied  and  premeditated  oratory 
can  check  and  confine  and  kill  the  genuine  life  of  the  Spirit,  and 
how  easily  the  anxiety  for  the  right  word  deadens  the  faith  which 
supplies  the  right  word ;  how,  on  the  contrary,  He,  the  most  faith 
ful  life,  produces  in  the  deepest  inward  being  of  His  communion 
those  streams  of  the  Spirit  which  for  every  situation  furnish  the 
right  word  and  the  right  form. 

Thus  did  He  seek  to  suppress  in  His  disciples  that  world  of 
anxieties  for  oratory  and  fine  eloquence  which,  even  in  its  remains 
up  to  the  present  day,  is  doing  such  unspeakable  harm  to  His  cause. 
Certainly  He  therewith  supposes  that  His  disciples  harbour  no  other 
worldly  thoughts  in  their  heart,  but  that  they  really  live  in  His  cause, 
ever  thinking,  and  therefore  preparing,  meditating,  and  inwardly 
musing  therein,  and  consequently  living  in  the  most  thorough  pre 
paration  :  pure  and  susceptible  organs  of  His  eternal  Spirit,1  And, 
moreover,  in  these  persecutions  they  must  not  imagine,  as  they 
perhaps  might,  that  they  could  only  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful 
of  the  earth.  It  may  happen,  either  to  them  or  to  those  whom  they 
have  converted,  that  they  may  be  persecuted  even  by  their  nearest 
relations.  They  must  be  prepared  even  for  such  a  horrible  thing 
as  that  the  brother  should  prepare  the  heretic's  death  for  his  brother, 
the  father  for  the  son ;  or  that  children  should  act  as  zealous  per 
secutors  of  their  parents, — that  they  should  rise  up  to  exterminate 
them  from  the  earth.  Even  amid  such  terrible  manifestations, 
when  they  should  be  tried  in  their  tenderest  feelings,  in  their  sensi 
tiveness  with  regard  to  the  great  blessings  of  domestic  life,  of 
domestic  peace,  they  yet  must  hold  their  ground — by  His  name,  by 
His  truth  and  love,  which  is  superior  to  all  else.  This  is  endur 
ance  to  the  utmost ;  it  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  scared  away  even 
by  the  most  frightful  appearances  from  the  standard  in  which  it 
has  recognized  true  life  and  the  rescue  of  life  for  all,  even  for 
enemies.  Only  they  are  at  once  clearly  to  understand  the  worst, 
that  they  must  be  hated  for  His  name's  sake,  and  from  the  first 
make  up  their  minds  to  the  highest  and  most  difficult  enterprise 
of  all :  to  continue  steadfast  to  the  end. 

But  now,  after  thus  holding  up  before  them  their  mission  in  all 
its  difficulty,  the  Lord  proceeds  to  give  them  all  the  consolation  of 
which  they  stand  in  need. 

First,  He  tells  them  that  they  may  flee  from  the  places  where 
they  are  persecuted.  It  is  true  that  they  must  only  flee  in  order 
that  the  Gospel  may  not  be  forced  upon  men,  in  order  that  they 

1  See  the  noble  address  which  Paul,  under  a  sudden  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 
delivered  in  answer  to  the  well-prepared  speech  of  his  accuser  Tertullus  before  the 
governor  Felix,  Acts  xxiv. 
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may  lose  no  unnecessary  time  and  strength,  in  order  that  they  may 
with  the  more  speed  carry  salvation  to  other  places  where  it  will  be 
received.  And  here  He  gives  them  the  great  consolation,  that  they 
will  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  in  their  evangelizing 
mission  until  the  Son  of  man  be  come.  First,  that  applies  to  the 
immediate  tour  which  they  were  about  to  take,  in  which  He  will 
soon  join  them  ;  then,  further,  it  applies  to  their  apostolical  ministry 
in  Judea,  which  will  be  followed  by  His  glorious  coming  in  judg 
ment  upon  Judea ;  and  lastly,  it  applies  to  the  operations  of  His 
messengers  in  the  towns  of  the  spiritual  Israel  throughout  the  world, 
who  will  be  interrupted  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their  mission  in 
the  wrorld's  history  by  the  great  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  His 
glory.1  The  peculiar  point  of  this  consolation  consists  in  this,  that 
they  shall  ever  find  new  spheres  of  work  full  of  untried  suscepti 
bility,  that  the  Lord  will  everywhere  follow  them  with  the  spiritual 
baptism  of  His  grace,  with  the  fiery  baptism  of  His  judgment.  But 
the  theocratic  ground-thought  of  this  assurance  is,  we  may  consider, 
this :  It  is  not  in  a  career  of  idyllic  peacefulness  that  the  work  of 
Christ  shall  be  accomplished,  in  a  tranquil  development  of  the  work 
of  conversion  down  to  the  last  place  and  the  last  man;  but  in  a 
career  of  epic  conflict,  which,  through  combined  operations  of  salva 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  calls  forth  mighty  variances  between  light  and 
darkness  in  the  world,  and  through  these  at  last  the  sudden  and 
decisive  catastrophes  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  a  second  conso 
lation  they  are  to  find  in  this,  that  in  the  persecutions  which  they 
endure,  they  share  His  own  fate ;  as  disciples,  as  servants,  as  belong 
ing  to  His  household.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master  ;  there 
fore  as  His  disciples  they  must  be  willing  to  renounce  the  world's 
approbation,  for  the  master- works  of  their  Master  it  has  criticized  as 
unprofitable  and  hurtful  labour.  The  servant  is  not  above  his  lord  ; 
therefore  they  must  look  for  no  brilliant  position  in  the  world,  in 
which  so  grievous  a  fate  awaits  their  Lord.  The  members  of  the 
household  know  that  they  must  share  the  same  fortunes  as  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  it  is  their  pride  and  delight  so  to  do.  If, 
then,  they  are  faithful  members  of  His  household,  they  must  remem 
ber  that  the  Master  of  the  house  has  already  been  called  Beelzebub,2 
and  accordingly  they  must  joyfully  accept  their  lot. 

The  third  consolation  they  next  receive  in  the  summons  to  that 
fearless,  supernaturally  high  and  independent  behaviour  which  Jesus 
now  marks  out  for  them.  Above  all  things,  they  must  not  carry 
about  with  them  the  misery  of  timidity,  of  pusillanimous  dejection. 

1  See  Stier,  ii.  29. 

2  Since  Jesus  drove  out  devils  through  the  power  of  His  being,  those  who  accused 
Him,  as  some  already  had  done,  of  casting  out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils 
(Matt.  ix.  34),  by  so  doing  had  called  His  peculiar  being,  and  therefore  in   reality 
Himself,  Satan.     The  reading  Bee'XfcpovX,  which  is  here  considered  as  the  true  one  is 
made  clear,  if  we  suppose  that  the  name  of  the  Ekronite  deity  Beelzebub  (fly-god)  was 

in  mockery  changed  by  the  Jews  into  the  name  of  Beelzebul  (Lord  of  Dung,  from 
and  7^?)-     See  Olshausen,  ii.  34. 
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They  are  to  know  that  there  is  a  time  when  everything  that  is 
covered  shall  be  revealed,  and  everything  that  is  hid  in  the  world 
shall  be  known.  Then  shall  all  the  wicked  secrets  of  their  opposers 
come  to  light.  Therefore,  in  diffusing  their  faith,  that  most  precious 
of  all  mysteries,  they  should  least  of  all  do  it  with  an  endeavour  after 
secrecy,  as  if  it  were  some  bad  mystery.  They  are  to  know  that  His 
Gospel  will  fain  become  a  revelation  for  all  nations ;  He  will  have 
them  make  no  secret  society,  no  lodge,  no  party  or  school  out  of  His 
mission.  What  He  imparts  to  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  quiet, 
solitary,  or  nightly  intercourse,  they  are  to  speak  out  in  the  world's 
daylight.  What  He  whispers,  so  to  speak,  in  their  ear  as  a  secret, 
they  must  proclaim  from  the  house-tops.  To  be  sure,  He  appears 
from  this  to  expect  that  they  should  work  with  greater  openness 
than  He  Himself  saw  fit  to  do.  But  in  this  direction  the  Lord 
simply  expresses  the  vital  law  of  the  unfolding  of  His  revelation. 
He  must  first  have  established  His  work  in  them,  before  they  can 
establish  it  in  the  world.  Therefore,  He  forms  in  them  at  first  a 
school ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  again  form  schools, 
but  found  a  congregation,  just  because  His  salvation  is  meant  for 
all  the  world.  Until  His  life  was  closed,  even  to  His  glorification, 
the  most  profound  words  and  facts  of  His  life,  with  which  He  had 
made  them  acquainted,  could  not  become  the  common  property, 
through  His  Spirit,  of  the  world  ;  but  when  that  time  has  come,  then 
they  are  commissioned  to  proclaim  to  the  world  these  secrets  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  them.  We  shall  understand  exactly  this 
direction  of  the  Lord's,  if  we  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 
The  real  sermon  on  the  mount,  for  example,  the  account  of  the 
transfiguration  of  Jesus,  His  conflict  in  Gethsemane,  were  such 
secrets,  which  at  the  right  time  they  published  to  all  the  world. 
They  too  must  certainly  not  neglect  the  rules  of  proceeding  which 
the  Spirit  dictates  ;  they  must  with  caution  and  prudence  commence 
and  establish  and  bring  about  their  preaching  of  His  salvation  in 
the  world.  In  particular  must  they  attend  to  the  command  not  to 
make  that  which  is  holy  common,  through  too  hastily  communicat 
ing  it.  But  from  the  very  first  they  must  fully  understand  that  the 
whole  Gospel  is  joyously  struggling  to  become  the  world's  light ; 
and,  urged  on  by  this  vital  impulse,  they  are  fearlessly  to  work,  with 
the  confidence  that  a  time  will  come  when  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Gospel  will  shine  forth  in  God's  perfect  lustre,  accompanied  by  the 
perfect  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  throughout  the  world ;  and  when  all 
the  wicked  secrets  of  the  world  will  be  disclosed  and  judged ;  and 
that  then,  too,  the  sanctuary  of  their  inner  life  will  stand  revealed 
before  the  world  in  its  right  light.1 

And  even  the  danger  of  being  put  to  death  by  men  must  not 
cause  them  to  stumble  in  this  matter.  They  must  not  tremble 

1  '  Not  merely  in  themselves  before  God,  and  jn  the  consciences  of  believers,  are 
the  ministers  of  God's  word  approved  as  sent  by  Him,  but  in  the  consciences  of  all 
men,  even  unbelieving  meu  in  tlie  sight  of  God;  and  this  will  one  day  become  fully 
manifest.' — Slier,  ii.  37. 
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before  any  of  those  clumsy  persecutors  who  can  only  kill  the  body. 
There  is  only  one  fear  that  they  must  know,  and  that  is,  the  fear  of 
the  wicked  enemy  who,  as  dwelling  within  the  soul,  and  ever  able  to 
make  her  plastic  powers  the  basis  of  his  operations,  is  able  to  destroy 
the  soul  with  the  body  in  hell.1  If,  in  holy  watchfulness,  in  spirit- 
like  earnestness,  they  keep  themselves  ever  prepared  for  this  formid 
able  adversary,  they  will  then  become  ever  more  and  more  completely 
free  from  all  fear  of  men.  And  this,  too,  they  must  not  even  so 
much  as  imagine,  namely,  that  men  can  put  them  to  death  at  their 
pleasure.  Iso  man  can  dispose  even  of  the  fate  of  sparrows  with  his 
arrow,  without  being  permitted  to  do  it  by  God,  although  two  of 
these  sparrows  may  be  bought  for  one  farthing.2  Still  less,  there 
fore,  can  a  man  dispose  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  without  God's 
permission  ;  indeed,  unless  He  ordains  it.  '  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered/  the  Lord  says  to  His  disciples,  making  use 
of  the  strongest  figure  He  could  find.  Which  means  to  say  :  Your 
life  cannot  be  injured  even  in  the  smallest  part.  But  when  this  does 
happen,  it  happens  under  God's  disposal,  who  does  away  with  the 
injury,  and  renews  your  whole  life  in  eternity.  You  are  not,  then, 
allowed  to  be  anxious  even  about  a  hair  of  your  head,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  head  itself.  In  the  most  serene  and  cheerful  spirit  of  con 
fidence  it  is  added,  '  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows,'  than 
a  whole  flight  of  sparrows.  If  you  once  try  to  estimate  yourself  by 
this  standard,  it  will  become  clear  to  you  with  what  mighty  power 
the  God  who  even  counts  up  the  sparrows  has  secured  and  fixed  your 
life ;  you  will  then  feel  quite  secure  that  He  will  deliver  your  life 
from  all  injury  and  from  martyrdom  itself,  and  will  restore  it  in  the 
most  perfect  splendour  in  which  it  can  appear. 

The  fifth  is  still  more  important.  They  have  only  in  His  name 
to  confess  themselves  His  without  shrinking,  and  to  be  assured  of 
this,  that  He  too  will  confess  them  before  His  heavenly  Father,  that 
He  will  welcome  them  and  bless  them  as  His  own  before  the  throne 
of  God.  And  the  Lord  gives  still  greater  strength  to  this  promise 
by  representing  the  fearful  contrast,  that  whoever  denies  Him,  who 
persists  in  the  denial  of  His  name,  him  at  the  judgment-day  will 
He  also  deny  before  God,  that  is,  will  thrust  him  away  from  Him 
as  a  stranger.  But  He  explains  why  the  bearing  witness  of  Him 
must  be  called  a  confession  even  to  the  world's  end.  The  world,  in 
her  unchanging  mediocrity,  and  her  undecided  vacillation  betwixt 
heaven  and  hell,  punishes  two  different  kinds  of  things  :  worldly 

crime  and heavenly  virtues,  or  the  vital  utterances  of  faith,  of 

the  god-like  mind,  of  the  higher  knowledge.  These  last  she  even 
punishes  with  especial  zeal,  considering  them  to  be  the  worst  worldly 
crimes.  Therefore  the  witness  concerning  Christ  is  ever  a  risk  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  very  likely  to  be  treated  and  punished  as  a  criminal 

1  That  the  expression  in  ver.  28,  Fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell,  can  only  refer  to  Satan,  is  shown  at  length  by  Stier,  ii.  41. 

'2  The  crrpovOLov  signifies  small  birds  in  general ;  and  the  dtrcrdpiov  signifies  the 
smallest  coin. 
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act,  and  thus  it  continues  to  be  a  confession.  This  Jesus  now  ex 
plains  by  a  distinct  illustration.  The  peace  which  He  brings  to 
earth  can  only  become  peace  to  all  mankind  through  manifold  kinds 
of  strife.  It  is  not  to  be  so  easily  cast  upon  the  earth  (ver.  34)  as 
one  throws  alms  to  a  beggar.  Concerning  this  the  Prince  of  peace 
was  quite  clear  Himself,  and  He  will  not  in  the  very  least  hide  it 
from  His  disciples  ;  therefore  He  expresses  Himself  strongly,  and 
says,  that  He  is  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  the  sword.  With  the 
holy  sword  of  His  word  He  combats  the  corruptions  of  the  world  ; 
the  unholy  sword  of  misrepresentation  and  persecution  from  the 
world's  side  He  brings  upon  Himself  and  His  disciples.  And  not 
only  on  the  large  scale,  but  also  on  the  small,  must  He  give  rise  to 
this  war,  ay,  from  house  to  house.  Everywhere  shall  discord  arise 
on  His  account :  between  son  and  father,  between  daughter  and 
mother,  between  daughter-in-law  and  mother-in-law  ;  and  some  of 
His  confessors  will  be  hated  by  all  their  household.  And  in  such 
cases  their  witness  of  Him  must  become  throughout  a  difficult  con 
fession.  But  that  must  cause  them  no  perplexity.  For  He  is  bold 
sovereignly  to  lay  down  the  rule :  he  that  loveth  any  one  of  his 
relations  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.  Such  an  one  is  not 
worthy  of  Him,  for  He  loves  not  his  relations  in  Him  ;  therefore  he 
loves  Him  not  in  His  truest  character  as  embracing  humanity :  and 
such  an  one  again  loves  not  Him  in  his  relations,  loves  not  that 
which  in  them  is  best  and  eternal ;  therefore  them  too  lie  does  not 
truly  love.  True  love  has  pleasure  in  the  eternal,  essential  traits 
belonging  to  personalities,  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  personality 
of  Christ,  which  unites  all ;  therefore  it  loves  Him  above  all,  whose 
image  reappears  in  the  character  of  all,  who  saves  them  all.  And 
He  who  loves  in  this  pure  sense  can  cheerfully  bear  all  the  mis 
understanding  of  men,  and  thus  he  is  worthy  of  Him. 

And  now  the  Lord  utters  a  fearfully  solemn  word,  the  word  of 
the  cross.  '  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after 
Me,  cannot  be  My  disciple.'  In  this  form,  in  this  tide  of  the  dis 
course,  this  word  looks  as  if  it  were  a  presentiment  of  His  inner 
most  being  which  had  escaped  Him.  But  perhaps  just  in  this  way 
He  would  most  prefer  for  the  first  time  to  announce  to  them  the 
horror  which  lay  before  Him  and  before  them.  For  Him,  certainly, 
the  future  of  His  suffering  on  the  cross  was  no  longer  any  secret. 
They,  however,  could,  and  most  probably  they  would,  consider  the 
expression  first  of  all  as  a  figure,  which  was  only  meant  to  announce 
to  them  heavy  suffering,  and  especially  the  suffering  of  the  extremest 
worldly  disgrace,  and  of  the  most  painful  sentences  of  their  judges ; 
and  in  this  sense  they  could  easily  understand  this  word,  since  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  most  painful  kind  of  Roman  execu 
tion.  But  if  here,  again,  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  declare  the  worst  at 
once,  in  order  to  prove  and  to  purify  His  disciples,  yet  the  require 
ment  only  served  in  its  further  purpose  to  call  forth  the  sixth  word 
of  comfort :  '  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.'  Judas  found  his  life,  the  life  of 
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his  self-will,  in  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  but  for  that  he  lost  his 
true  life.  The  other  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  lost  their  life,  the 
life  of  their  worldly  hope,  when  Jesus  was  crucified  ;  and  they  sought 
not  to  save  fragments  of  it  by  deserting  to  the  enemy  ;  they  gave 
up  their  old  life  as  clean  lost  to  God's  disposal,  and  thus  they  gained 
the  new  and  the  true  life.  The  maxim  which  Christ  here  lays  down 
is  so  comprehensive,  so  unfathornably  deep,  that  we  could  not  dare 
to  hope  to  exhaust  its  meaning,  even  if  we  had  time  and  room  suffi 
cient  for  it.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  worldly  as  well  as  of  the  divine 
life  are  here  compressed  into  one  short  contrast.  To  every  man  is 
his  cross  assigned.  Divine  guidance  cuts  through  and  crosses  the 
way  of  his  heart.  Now  he  who,  resolute  in  his  own  ways  of  selfish 
ness,  withdraws  himself  from  this  crossing,  which  may  reach  even  to 
crucifixion,  such  an  one  loses  his  life.  Every  day  he  loses  the  life  of 
life,  the  peace  of  God ;  further,  also,  the  life  which  he  wanted  to 
save,  the  prosperity  of  his  temporal  existence ;  and  at  length,  too, 
the  life  in  glory,  which  can  only  take  its  being  from  the  cross ;  and 
ever,  all  through,  does  he  lose  the  vital  principle  of  all  life,  Christ 
Himself.  But  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  able  to  give  up  his  life 
for  Christ's  sake,  having  known  Him  to  be  the  Life  of  life,  such  an 
one  only  gains  fresh  divine  assurance  of  life  out  of  every  death- 
agony;  he  rescues  his  existence  from  amongst  a  host  of  mortal 
dangers,  and  at  length  he  will  have  gained  in  death  itself  the  glorifi 
cation  of  his  life,  because  he  has  found  in  his  Redeemer  the  Prince 
of  life.  And  this  life  is  the  fundamental  thought,  the  promise,  in 
which  Christ's  solemn  maxim  issues  :  the  sixth  word  of  comfort. 

At  length  the  Lord  dismisses  His  messengers  with  the  seventh 
word  of  comfort,  wherein  He  tells  them  with  what  dignity  they  are 
surrounded,  and  what  blessings  they  diffuse.  Their  dignity  consists 
in  this,  that  they  represent  Him,  and  in  Him  the  heavenly  Father 
Himself.  They  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  And  as  this  name  is  high  which  as  messengers  they  pro 
claim,  so  is  the  blessing  glorious  which  they  diffuse  in  the  world. 
With  them  the  Father  comes  to  men,  to  such  as  receive  them  ;  and 
therewith  Christ's  salvation,  the  peace  of  God.  This  rests  upon  a 
fixed  law  of  life.  By  receiving  a  man  in  the  name  of  a  certain 
spiritual  life,  that  is,  in  the  disposition  and  determination  to  receive 
the  particular  kind  of  life  which  that  man  is  extending  abroad,  one 
puts  into  activity  thereby  a  congeniality  of  spirit  with  him ;  one 
enters  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  as  the  bearer  of  this  life  ; 
and  one  becomes  a  sharer  in  his  spiritual  enjoyment,  in  his  spiritual 
life  thereby,  and  therefore  in  his  reward.  Thus  it  is  in  every  de 
partment  of  life.  Receptive  spirits  enter  into  spiritual  fellowship 
with  productive  spirits,  into  the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  the 
same  life :  they  become  one  with  them,  as  a  bride  with  her  bride 
groom.  He  who  thus  receives  the  poet  by  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  his  mood  and  poetry,  anticipating,  loving,  and  revering,  he  enters 
with  him  in  spirit  into  the  beautiful  realm  of  poesy.  Jesus  first 
illustrates  this  universal  law  of  life  by  the  example  of  a  prophet. 
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He  who  receives  a  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thus  acknow 
ledges  his  divine  mission  and  enters  into  his  divine  lore,  becomes  a 
partner  in  his  supermundane  mind  and  in  his  blessed  hope.  The 
same  applies  to  the  reception  of  a  righteous  man.  Christ  can 
hardly  have  meant  here  a  righteous  man  in  the  Old  Testament  sense, 
since  He  was  not  only  proclaiming  the  New  Testament  fulfilment 
of  righteousness,  but  was  also  showing  it  forth  in  His  life.  Rather, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  His  doctrine,  His  word 
must  surely  contain  a  reference  to  the  intrinsic  righteousness  of 
His  life.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  in  this  passage  a  general  re 
ference  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  the  proper  key-note 
of  life  in  His  kingdom,  and  salvation  in  this  righteousness.  The 
righteous  man's  reward  is  salvation.  Now,  if  a  man  receives  a 
really  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man,  that  is,  with 
a  real  view  of  intrinsic  righteousness,  and  with  devotion  to  it, 
then  he  enters  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him  and  his  reward, 
and  thus  becomes  a  sharer  in  the  glory  of  his  life  and  in  his  sal 
vation.  After  this  come  the  little  ones  who  are  only  now  beginning 
in  the  school  of  Christ  to  become  His  apostles,  but  who  already, 
even  as  His  disciples,  are  to  be  esteemed  in  the  world  according  to 
the  commission  which  they  hold  from  Him.  Whoever  receives  them 
as  such,  as  disciples  of  Christ,  shall  receive  a  disciple's  reward.  He 
will  thus  become  a  partner  in  their  apostolic  spiritual  life.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  distinction  of  caste  or  the  distinction  of  order  be 
tween  the  different  members  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  in  the  main 
throughout  set  aside.  The  prophet  is  indeed  distinguished  from 
the  receiver  of  his  prophecy  in  respect  to  his  official  calling,  or  even 
in  his  individual  talent;  but  with  respect  to  the  reward,  to  the 
quality,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  life,  they  stand  together 
on  the  same  level.  And  thus  it  is  likewise  with'respect  to  the  opera 
tions  of  the  righteous  man,  as  also  of  the  apostles.  Wherever  the 
Spirit  of  God  brings  about  true  spiritual  fellowship  between  the 
officially  working  mind  and  the  receiving  mind,  there  there  is  per 
fected  a  parity  of  rank,  and  an  elective  affinity  in  sonship  with  God 
and  spiritual  fellowship ;  there  the  distinction  is  at  an  end  between 
priests  and  laymen.  But  through  this  threefold  illustration  of  the 
same  law  of  life,  Christ  has  vouchsafed  us  a  precious  view  of  the 
extension  of  God's  kingdom.  Not  only  in  the  prophets,  but  also  in 
all  who  understand  them,  therefore  in  a  rich  world  of  the  prophetical 
inner  life,  does  the  dawn  of  this  kingdom  break.  Not  only  in  the 
Righteous  Man,  in  Christ,  does  the  bright  day  of  His  intrinsic  right 
eousness  shine  forth,  but  also  in  a  whole  world  of  His  believers.  And 
not  only  in  His  messengers  does  this  light-life  unfold  itself,  but  in 
all  those  likewise  who  receive  them  as  His  messengers.  That  in  His 
illustration  of  this  law  of  life,  the  Lord  must  have  had  a  motive  in 
the  particular  examples  which  He  made  use  of l — that  He  drew  in 

1  And  the  connection  of  the  passage  forbids  us  also  from  seeing  in  the  prophets, 
righteous  men  and  little  ones,  who  are  at  the  same  time  disciples,  different  gradations 
of  the  New  Testament  life  under  the  rank  of  the  apostles. 
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them  a  distinct  sketch  of  the  spreading  of  God's  kingdom,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  He  finally  returns  again  to  His  disciples  and  their 
mission.    He  has  now  made  it  clear  to  them  that  they  go  forth  from 
Him  in  order  to  spread  His  heavenly  life.     But  now  in  His  con 
cluding  sentence  He  brings  forward  a  special  thought :  '  Whosoever 
shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.' 
The  fact  is  here  expressed,  that  the  disciples  are  as  yet  but  little 
beginners  with  respect  to  their  apostolic  mission.     But  apparently 
the  word  has  also  an  especial  reference  to  the  blemishes  in  their 
circle,  particularly  to  Judas.      The  Lord  called  them  little  ones 
in  order  that  they  might  not  imagine  that  He  considered  them 
as  perfected,  or  as  all,  one  with  another,  pure  bearers  of  His  name. 
And  in  both  allusions  He  expresses  the  truth,  that  His  blessing  is 
not  merely  dependent  upon  their  individuality,  but  also  upon  the 
readiness  of  men  to  receive  them  as  His  disciples.     They  were  to 
know  what  an  important  contrast  with  them  might  present  itself  in 
this  susceptibility  in  individual  cases,  carrying  with  it  a  blessing 
of  Christ,  so  that  they  would  stand  there  as  little  ones  in  face  of 
such  chosen  spirits.      Thus,  for  example,  any  one,  like  Mary  at 
Bethany,  with  a  susceptibility  which  towered  far  above  the  spiritual 
power  of  an  inferior  apostle,  viewed  in  his  individual  character, 
might  receive  a  greater  fulness  of  spiritual  blessing  out  of  his  mes 
sage  than  he  himself  might  individually  be  capable  of.     Yes,  even 
he  who  received  Judas  Iscariot  as  a  disciple,  received  a  disciple's 
reward,  although  Judas  himself  was  no  true  disciple.    And  even  the 
smallest  outward  token  that  one  receives  a  disciple,  is  a  proof  of 
spiritual  fellowship  with  Him  whom  He  proclaims.     At  first  sight 
these  grand  instructions  of  Christ's  appear  to  end  with  a  very  small 
and  trivial  remark,  when  Christ  adds,  that  whoever  shall  refresh 
them  with  a  cup  of  cold  water,  because  they  are  disciples,  shall  not 
lose  his  reward.    But  in  this  apparent  littleness,  we  only  seem  to  see 
the  delicacy  and  the  grandeur  of  this  last  word  of  Jesus'  concerning 
His  disciples'  ministry.     If  we  rightly  understand  this  concluding 
word,  it  seems  to  look  like  the  tip  of  an  oak-tree.     Such  a  tip  is 
nothing  but  a  tender  twig,  but  it  rests  on  a  mighty  foundation,  it 
stands  forth  on  high,  it  displays  the  very  strongest  vitality  of  the  oak 
itself.    And  so,  in  this  concluding  Avord,  Christ  says  to  His  disciples 
that  His  name,  His  word  and  Spirit,  may  soar  far  beyond  the  official 
bearers  of  His  work ;  that  everywhere  His  life  may  already  meet 
them  in  susceptible  hearts,  may  strengthen  and  refresh  their  own 
selves,  ay,  and  may  even  instruct  and  reprove  them  ;  that  His  king 
dom  is  not  merely  spread  by  services  of  love  which  they  render  to 
men,  but  also  through  such  as  are  shown  to  them  ;  and  finally,  not 
only  by  great  popular  sermons,  by  counsels,  by  systems  of  doctrine, 
or  by  great  institutions,  but  also  upon  the  dusty  highway,  in  the 
juncture  of  an  outward  cursory  greeting,  or  of  a  single  demon 
stration  of  love,  provided  only  that  His  friends  and  His  disciples  or 
witnesses  bless  and  greet  one  another  in  His  name,  in  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  His  Spirit.  The  Lord  here  gives  His  apostles  the  assurance, 
that  as  messengers  of  peace  from  the  mountains  of  the  Lord  (Isa. 
lii.  7),  they  are  going  down  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  world,  but  also 
a  world  which  has  generally  attained  some  dim  knowledge  of  Him, 
and  which  is  already  expecting  their  message,  and  that  therefore 
His  salvation  will  spread  in  a  measure  far  surpassing  all  their 
thoughts.  This  last  word  of  comfort  must  have  encouraged  them 
more  powerfully  than  all  the  others  to  go  forth  upon  their  mis 
sion,  and  to  meet  all  the  sufferings  attending  it  with  cheerfulness 
and  joy. 

NOTES, 

1.  It  is  wrong,  though  it  is  often  done,  to  identify  the  apostolic 
with  the  episcopal  office.     For  the  apostolate  represents  in  its  com 
pleteness  that  fulness  of  Christ's  life  which  is  being  brought  into 
union  with  the  world,  or  even  the  ideal  Church  itself;  whilst  the 
episcopate  only  forms  a  particular  branch  amongst  the  official  func 
tions  of  life  in  the  organism  of  the  Church,  which  organism  is 
integrated  by  other  branches  (Acts  xv.  3G,  xvi.  4  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28), 
and  which  is  conditioned  by  the  presbytery  (Acts  xx.  17,  28).    Here 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  apostolic  office  sought  to  interpret 
itself  by  the  co-operation  of  the  congregation,  so  soon  as  a  congre 
gation  or  a  real  church  existed  (Acts  xv.  22 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28). 

The  totality  of  the  apostolic  office  continues,  doubtless,  through 
all  times  of  the  Church,  because  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  fulness  is 
ever  present  in  the  Church  ;  but  it  has  spread  itself  throughout  the 
whole  living  organism  of  the  Church,  and  reappears  in  its  several 
characteristics  in  all  genuine  functions  of  active  life  put  forth  by 
the  Church. 

The  collective  entirety  of  the  true  witness  of  Christ  in  the  world 
is  the  ideal,  eternal  apostolate. 

2.  Concerning  the  identity  of  the  names  Lebbcus,  Tliaddeus,  and 
Judas,  comp.  again  Ebrard,  p.  271,  where  also  reference  is  made  to 
the  similarity  between  the  character  which  is  displayed  in  Jude's 
Epistle  and  the  notion  of  a  Lebbeus. 

3.  If  the  question  is  raised,  why  the  name  of  Nathanael  may  have 
been  interchanged  with  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  we  must  consider 
the  significance  of  the  word  ^D^J").    Fiirst,  in  his  Hebrew  Concord 
ance,  translates  the  word  by  audax,  and  thus  Bartholomew  would 
be  the  son  of  the  bold  man — the  resolute.     But  if  we  might  suppose 
that  the  name  was  given  to  him  with  reference  to  a  derivation  from 
D7.n,  then  it  might  perhaps  denote  the  son  of  the  furrowed  field, 
or  of  the  nation  cultivated  by  God,  of  God's  field  ;  thus,  a  true 
Israelitish  plant,  a  true  Israelite. 

4.  According  to  Von  Ammon  (ii.  14,  &e.),  Luke,  in  his  account 
of  the  Lord's  instructions  to  His  disciples,  had  Matthew  before  his 
eyes,  and  '  sought  in  his  way  to  improve  upon  him  ;'  and  upon  this 
Mark  has  again  made  improvements.     Here,  therefore,  the  leaf  of 
'  criticism'  again  turns  over,  or  rather  the  wheel  of '  criticism :'  Mark, 
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who  for  a  long  time  formed  the  basis  for  the  other  two  synoptic  Evan 
gelists,  becomes  the  reviser  of  their  accounts.  We  only  quote  this  in 
order  to  show  the  newest  position  of  '  criticism'  in  reference  to  this. 
5.  The  instructions  which  Christ  here  gives  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
we  find  again  in  a  shorter  form  in  Luke  as  directions  for  the  seventy 
disciples.  We  shall  exhibit  the  place  in  the  history  of  Jesus'  life 
where  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples  appears  in  its  proper 
place  and  completely  accounted  for,  and  then  we  shall  also  have  to 
consider  the  relation  which  the  two  accounts  bear  to  one  another. 
We  find  in  Luke  another  part  of  these  instructions  in  another  con 
nection  as  a  discourse  of  Christ's  to  His  disciples  (chap,  xii.)  ;  the 
consideration  of  this  part  too,  in  its  relation  to  the  instructions,  we 
must  defer  to  its  proper  place.  In  the  meantime  we  are  justified 
in  considering  these  instructions  in  themselves  alone  as  a  sepa 
rate  whole,  complete  in  itself,  for  we  might  lay  ample  stress  on  the 
close  connection,  the  living  unity  of  all  its  parts ;  as  also  this  unity 
is  denoted  by  the  conclusion  in  ch.  xi.  1  :  KOI  eyevero  ore  ereXecrev, 
K.  T.  X.  Compare  Strauss,]'.  G15.  Concerning  the  sentence,  'Who 
soever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  My  name,'  &c., 
which  Mark  has  given  in  a  different  connection  (chap.  ix.  41),  it 
will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place  that  he  does  not  introduce  the 
words  in  an  '  endless  confusion,'  as  Strauss  imagines  (i.  G18),  but  in 
a  well-founded  connection,  which  has  certainly  escaped  the  critic, 
so  that  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  charging  upon  the  Evangelist 
a  connection  resting  upon  mere  assonance  of  words,  which  however 
lies  far  beyond  the  range  of  any  such  pitiable  lexical  connection. 

SECTION   XVI. 

THE  FIRST  JOURNEY  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHRIST 
THROUGH  THE  TOWNS.  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WAS  A  SINNER.  THE 
FOLLOWERS  OF  JESUS.  THE  YOUNG  MAN  AT  NAIN. 

(Matt.  xi.  1.     Mark  vi.  12,  13.     Luke  vii.  11-17,  vers.  3G-50 ; 
cliap.  viii.  1-18.) 

The  disciples  then  set  forth  with  the  power  and  instructions 
which  Jesus  had  given  them.  They  proclaimed  the  commence 
ment  of  the  new  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  preached  repentance. 
But  with  especial  zeal,  such  as  is  explained  by  the  enthusiastic 
feelings  of  beginners  in  the  apostolic  ministry,  they  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  casting  out  of  devils.  In  the  cures  which  they  per 
formed,  they  joined  anointing  with  oil  to  the  miraculous  power  with 
which  they  worked  (Mark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  ix.  G).  Thus  they  went  be 
fore,  preparing  the  way  for  their  Master,  and  that  too  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  plainly  to  be  gathered  from  the  connection. 
Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that  here  and  there  some  of  them 
might  again  meet  with  Him ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  Jesus, 
especially  at  Jerusalem,  where  He  soon  after  appeared  at  the  feast 
of  Puriiu,  saw  a  good  many  of  them  again  assembled  round  Him. 
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But  the  whole  company  of  the  apostles  did  not  regularly  assemble 
around  Him  until  after  His  return  from  the  feast,  as  is  clearly 
shown  from  Mark's  account  (vi.  30,  31),  as  also  from  Luke's 
(ix.  10). 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  apostles  made  for  their  Lord 
a  freer  space  for  the  exercise  of  His  ministry  ;  partly  inasmuch  as, 
in  particular,  through  their  zeal  in  working  miracles,  they  kept  a 
crowd  of  people,  especially  superficial  admirers,  from  running  after 
Jesus,  or  drew  them  after  themselves  ;  and  partly  again  by  curing 
many  sick  people  in  His  name.  And  hence,  in  going  through  the 
towns  where  the  disciples  had  already  passed  (eV  rat?  TroXecriv 
avT<ov,  Matt.  xi.  1),  the  Lord  was  able  to  turn  Himself  at  once  to 
such  as  were  ready  to  receive  Him,  and  to  devote  Himself  most 
especially  to  the  work  of  teaching  ;  although,  wherever  He  went, 
He  was  still  surrounded  by  people  needing  help,  and  much  distress 
vanished  at  His  presence,  which  the  disciples  were  not  as  yet  able 
to  relieve. 

In  this  expedition  the  Lord  seems  first  to  have  visited  the  towns 
and  villages  by  the  sea.  Hence  He  might  soon  have  reached 
Magdala,  which  lay  southward  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  place,  which  in  all  probability  is  now  represented  by  a  poor 
village,  '  of  an  almost  ruinous  appearance,'  called  el  Mejdel,  and 
situated  in  a  large  plain  between  the  Galilean  mountains  and  the 
sea-shore,  in  a  neighbourhood  made  lovely  by  the  oleander,1  is 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalene.  We  have  already 
given  the  ground  which  we  have  for  accepting  the  tradition  which 
says  that  Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  viii.  2)  is  identical  with  '  the 
woman  which  was  a  sinner '  (vii.  37). 2  It  must  here  be  further 
observed,  that  that  sinner  who  magnified  with  such  a  marvellous 
strength  of  soul  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ,  must  in  all  pro 
bability  be  found  again  somewhere  within  the  circle  of  disciples ; 
but  also,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  explained  why  the  Evangelists 
would  not  describe  the  former  sinner,  but  would  the  later  disciple. 
Hence  we  have  ground  for  presuming  that  the  affair  of  the  anoint 
ing,  in  which  '  the  woman  which  was  a  sinner '  appears  in  view, 
took  place  at  Magdala.  For  that  this  occurrence  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  that  journey  of  the  Lord's,  which  is  just  here 
to  be  set  forth,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  this  circumstance 
comes  forward  as  happening  at  the  same  time  with  John  the 
Baptist's  message  to  Jesus,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  pre 
sently.  If  we  consider  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  together, 
it  strikes  us  that  both  suppositions  decidedly  support  one  another. 
The  woman  which  was  a  sinner  becomes  to  us  with  much  more 

1  See  Robinson,  ii.  397.  ['  A  wretched  hamlet  of  a  dozen  low  huts  huddled  into 
one,  and  the  whole  ready  to  tumble  into  a  dismal  heap  of  black  basaltic  rubbish.' — 
Thomson,  p.  420.  But  see  also  Ewald's  Christus,  pp.  258  and  376  (2d  Ed.).— ED.] 

3  [To  deny  this  is  one  of  the  present  fashions  of  interpreters.  Ellicott  thinks 
(p.  182,  note)  that  '  the  very  affliction  of  Mary  Magdalene  seems  in  itself  sufficient  to 
distinguish  her  from  one  whom  no  hint  of  the  Evangelist  leads  us  to  suppose  wu 
then,  or  formerly  had  been,  a  demoniac.' — ED.] 
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certainty  the  woman  of  Magdala,  from  the  circumstance  that  Jesus 
was  apparently  now  in  the  region  of  Magdala  ;  and  the  city  of  the 
woman  which  was  a  sinner  appears  to  us  with  all  the  greater  pro 
bability  to  be  the  town  of  Magdala,  since  we  already  otherwise  have 
indications  leading  us  to  recognize  that  convert  in  the  disciple  of 
Magdala. 

A  Pharisee  invited  the  Lord  to  be  his  guest.  And  He  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  fact  that  Jesus  was  not  disposed  to 
refuse  such  an  invitation,  shows  us  how  entirely  He  felt  Himself 
master  of  His  own  spirit,  and  that  He  knew  how  completely  to 
command  even  such  opportunities  as  these,  and  to  make  them  sub 
serve  the  objects  of  His  kingdom  of  heaven.  Besides  this,  we  may 
suppose  that  Jesus  took  into  account  the  fact,  that  men  are  never 
more  open,  or  more  submissive,  or  more  susceptible  to  the  word  of 
love,  than  when  they  themselves  are  in  some  way  showing  love ; 
that  thus  they  are  most  ready  to  accept  the  Gospel  from  the  mouth 
of  a  guest,  and  when  the  mood  of  their  family  is  that  of  festive 
pleasure.  To  this  was  no  doubt  added  the  motive,  that  by  refusing, 
Christ  might  at  least  have  given  occasion  to  the  Pharisees  to  accuse 
Him  of  repulsing  them.  He  was  so  divinely  free  from  all  feelings 
of  resentment,  from  all  fear  of  and  prejudice  against  the  party  which 
had  so  often  shown  hostility  to  Him,  that  He  could  quietly  sit  down 
in  a  Pharisee's  house. 

But  it  was  a  contingency  which  excited  astonishment  (/cat  18 ov), 
that  just  in  this  place  a  woman  should  seek  Him  out  who  was 
known  in  the  city  as  a  sinner,  and  therefore  held  in  bad  repute. 
If  He  had  not  been  there,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  set  foot  in 
that  house,  which  in  its  perfumed  respectability,  enveloped,  as  it 
were,  by  a  vapour  of  pharisaical  strictness,  must  have  been  a  terror 
to  such  fallen  ones  as  she.  And  if  the  woman  had  not  been  already 
inspired  by  a  working  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ — how  it  had 
penetrated  into  her  heart  we  know  not — she  would  certainly  not 
have  ventured  to  seek  Him  out  there.  Yes,  she  might  even  have 
thought  with  despair  that  Jesus  was  now  far  beyond  her  reach, 
since  He  was  making  Himself  friendly  with  that  inexorably  strict 
man.  But  no  fear  of  this  sort  can  any  more  spring  up  in  her  heart. 
She  is  sure  of  Him,  and  knows  that  in  Simon's  house  He  is  now 
Master,  King,  and  Judge.  Suddenly  then  she  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  where  the  guests  were  at  meat,  close  behind  Jesus,  who 
was  reclining  on  the  couch,  and  at  His  feet.  For  His  feet  it  is  her 
purpose  to  anoint  with  some  ointment  which  she  has  brought ;  and 
with  deepest  humility,  which  dares  not  presume  to  anoint  His  head, 
she  will  also  show  Him  the  deepest  gratitude  by  sacrificing  what 
was  most  precious  for  the  benefit  of  His  feet.  And  as  she  stands 
thus  close  to  Him,  and  is  about  to  oifer  Him  this  homage,  she  breaks 
out  into  loud  weeping  and  sinks  down  on  her  knees,  her  tears  fall 
ing  in  streams  upon  His  feet.  In  holy  and  beautiful  confusion,  she 
seems  to  wish  to  make  amends  for  having  moistened  His  feet  with 
her  tears  ;  she  turns  about  in  her  mind  for  some  means  of  drying 
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them,  and  in  her  hurry  and  the  excitement  of  her  feelings  she  can 
find  nothing  but  the  hair  of  her  head.  But  she  sees  at  once  that 
her  hair  is  but  little  suited  for  such  a  purpose  ;  she  considers  the 
feet  of  Jesus  as  being  doubly  dishonoured,  both  by  her  tears  and  by 
her  drying  them  with  her  hair  ;  and  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  her 
heart,  she  seeks  to  make  amends  by  covering  His  feet  with  her 
kisses.  Thus  there  follows  in  rapid  succession  one  feature  after  an 
other,  of  agitation,  of  confusion,  of  heroic  courage,  of  faith,  and  of 
heavenly  purity  and  unreservedness  of  love  :  she  concludes  her  holy 
word  by  applying  the  ointment  itself. 

Evidently  this  narrative  is  one  of  the  boldest  triumphs  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  the  spirit  of  His  believers  over  Pharisaism, 
in  its  suspicion,  and  narrowness,  and  ascetic  anxiety.  The  moment 
of  the  fallen  woman's  kissing  the  feet  of  Jesus  shows  the  entire 
heavenly  superiority  of  the  spirit  of  redemption  over  the  mind  of 
the  flesh.  The  woman  was  now  as  it  were  pure  in  spirit ;  and  in 
kissing  the  feet  of  Christ,  a  seal  was  set  upon  the  holiness  of  her 
frame  of  mind,  as  if  her  lips  had  touched  the  cold  stone  of  her 
sepulchre,  or  had  been  purified  by  coals  of  fire  from  the  altar  of 
God.  The  Lord  showed  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
this  expression  of  her  heart.  The  scene  itself  was  a  feast  of 
Christian  reconciliation,  seen  in  its  superiority  to  the  spirit  of 
Pharisaism.  Hesitations,  perplexities  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  Pharisee  Simon,  it  is  true,  could  not  enter  into  any  part  of 
this  scene.  There  was  in  his  spirit  no  apprehension  of  the  truth, 
that  now  the  angels  of  God  were  rejoicing  in  heaven.  He  was 
exasperated  to  think  that  the  woman  had  even  set  foot  upon  his 
threshold.  An,d  still  more,  he  seems  to  take  offence  at  her 
having  handled  with  such  affection  the  man  whom  he  had  invited. 
And  that  Jesus  could  suffer  this  led  him  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  '  this  man '  did  not  know  how  to  discern  spirits,  therefore  he 
could  certainly  be  no  prophet.  For  that  Jesus  could  know  who  this 
woman  is,  what  manner  of  woman  tills  is  (r/9  KOL  TroTairi]),  so 
notorious  a  sinner,  and  yet  could  thus  receive  her, — this  appeared 
to  him  wholly  incredible,  because  he  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  conversion  as  this  woman  evinced,  or  of  the 
possibility  of  such  mercy  as  Christ  exhibited  towards  her.  His  face 
showed  the  displeasure  he  felt.  Jesus  looked  at  him  with  the  calmest 
pity;  this  is  evident  both  from  His  look  and  His  word.  'Simon, 
I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee  1 '  '  Master,  say  on  ! '  answered 
the  displeased  man.  And  then  Jesus  related  to  him  the  parable  of 
the  two  debtors  of  a  creditor  who  cancelled  both  their  debts  ;  one  a 
debt  of  five  hundred  pence,  the  other  of  fifty  pence.  Simon  himself 
shall  judge  which  of  the  two  debtors,  after  being  thus  forgiven  their 
debts,  will  love  their  benefactor  the  most.  He  judges  quite  rightly  ; 
and  Jesus  now  shows  him  that  the  right  judgment  which  he  has 
pronounced  on  the  parable  has  been  pronounced  against  his  own 
prejudging  in  the  case  of  this  woman  ;  that  through  this  very 
judgment  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  in  a  very  unfavourable  posi- 
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tion  in  respect  to  Himself.  He  now  turns  to  the  woman  with  approv 
ing  recognition.  '  Seest  thou  this  woman  ? '  He  asks  him.  Simon 
probably  imagined  that  he  would  be  polluted  by  even  looking  at  her. 

And  now  Christ  shows  him  by  sharp  contrasts  how  rich  the 
woman's  love  is  in  comparison  to  his.  Jesus  had  entered  into  Simon's 
house ;  from  Simon,  therefore,  He  was  here  entitled  to  expect  the 
highest  proofs  of  love.  But  Simon  had  not  even  offered  Him  water 
for  His  feet ;  far  less,  with  kind  solicitude,  did  he  have  His  feet 
washed  by  a  servant,  or  wash  them  himself,  as  even  the  host  might 
sometimes  do  when  he  wished  to  distinguish  a  guest.  Therefore 
this  woman,  a  stranger,  was  obliged  to  come  forward,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  His  cold  host  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears,  dry  them  with 
her  hair.  Simon  had  omitted  to  give  Him  the  kiss  of  friendly 
greeting  ;  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  kissed  His  feet. 
Simon  had  not  anointed  His  head  ;  but  she  had  not  thought  her 
ointment  too  good  to  bestow  upon  His  feet.  These  factsjproved  that 
the  Pharisee  had  at  any  rate  not  invited  the  Lord  with  any  warmth 
of  feeling  or  devoted  love ;  that  perhaps  he  had  all  along  been  not 
indisposed  to  find  some  shady  side  in  his  Guest.  But  in  these  facts 
Simon  ought  now  to  recognize  evidence  of  the  great  love  which  this 
woman  entertained,  and  he  should  infer  from  that  the  great  forgive 
ness  which  had  been  accorded  to  her.  In  reference  to  Simon's 
doing,  however,  He,  in  His  forbearance,  drew  in  a  more  general 
manner  His  conclusions  in  reference  to  Simon's  want  of  love,  and  in 
reference  also  to  his  experience  of  reconciliation :  '  But  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little  ! '  He  does  not  perhaps 
make  merely  love  in  its  highest  sense,  as,  e.g.,  love  to  Him,  to  be  the 
token  of  forgiveness,  but  love  generally.  Nevertheless,  in  the  same 
measure  that  love  is  unfolded  in  its  pure  spiritual  fulness  as  true 
eternal  love,  in  that  measure  must  it  of  necessity  exhibit  itself  in 
love  to  Him. 

And  now,  without  regard  to  the  gainsaying  of  the  pharisaical 
spirit,  Jesus  crowned  His  work  by  solemnly  proclaiming  to  the 
woman,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  !  '  This  word  exasperated  still 
more  those  wrho  were  sitting  at  meat  with  Him.  Both  in  their 
thoughts  and  by  their  gestures  they  plainly  denied  his  right  to 
forgive  sins.  But  He  gave  a  yet  bolder  expression  to  this  act  of 
reconciliation,  by  showing  how  entirely  the  woman  had,  through 
the  inward  state  of  her  mind,  made  herself  a  partaker  of  reconcilia 
tion  ;  how  entirely  the  woman  had  thus  already  herself  overcome 
the  sentence  which  condemned  her  :  '  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee 
(He  said  to  her),  go  in  peace  ! '  With  this  blessing  He  dismissed 
her :  she  belonged  now  to  His  kingdom  of  peace,  and  was  thus 
acknowledged  as  a  God-reconciled  disciple  of  His  Church.1 

Quite  lately  some  have  identified  this  narrative  with  the  account 
of  Christ's  anointing  at  Bethany,  in  both  narratives  choosing  to  see 
only  different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction  ;  and  this  because  in 

1  [On  the  connection  of  love  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  much  that  is  interesting 
is  said  by  Schlciermacher,  Prcdigten,  i.  522. — ED.] 
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both  cases  a  woman  anoints  the  Lord,  and  because  both  anointings 
took  place  during  a  feast  in  the  house  of  a  Simon.  But  this  critical 
hypothesis  forms  only  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  confusion  of  the 
two  narratives  of  the  nobleman  and  the  centurion  at  Capernaum. 
In  both  cases  that  '  criticism '  displays  the  same  keen  sense  of  out 
side  similarities  in  different  events,  and  the  same  inability  or 
disinclination  at  all  to  estimate  the  spiritual  character  of  the  scenes 
represented,  and  consequently  the  same  sensuousness,  and  hasty  or 
intentional,  even  wilful,  superficialness  of  judgment.  It  is  of  itself 
calculated  to  awake  suspicion,  they  say,  that  in  both  cases  an  anoint 
ing  of  Jesus  should  have  taken  place,  and  certainly  that  both  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  house  of  one  Simon  !  But  we  see  how 
common  the  name  of  Simon  was  amongst  the  Jews  from  the 
circumstance  that  there  were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Simon  amongst 
the  disciples  ;  and  besides  that,  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  son  of 
Simon.  Then  again  we  see  that  that  second  Simon  is  even  distin 
guished  from  the  first,  who  was  the  Pharisee,  by  the  name  of  the 
Leper.  Thus  this  man  was  apparently  one  whom  Jesus  had  cured 
of  leprosy,  and  who  was  therefore  attached  to  Him  by  feelings  of 
true  gratitude.  If  we  are  inclined  to  find  any  difficulty  in  the  fact 
of  Jesus  having  been  anointed  twice  in  the  house  of  a  Simon  (though 
in  truth  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  it), 'then  this  distinction  would 
of  itself  suffice  to  lead  us  to  the  supposition,  that  the  name  of  the 
second  host  might  have  been  conferred  upon  the  first  in  the  tradition 
from  which  Luke  derived  his  account.1  But  instead  of  that  suppo 
sition,  men  prefer  to  disregard,  with  the  distinction  already  noted, 
all  those  more  strongly  marked  distinctions  between  the  two  occur 
rences — the  difference  of  the  time,  of  the  place,  of  the  festivity  of 
Jesus'  companions  at  table,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  anointing,  as 
well  as  of  the  previous  transactions.  But  it  is  still  worse  that  any 
one  can  misapprehend  forms  of  character  and  situations  of  mind, 
such  as  are  depicted  with  such  wonderful  sharpness  and  delicacy,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  two  women  who  come  before  us  in  the  two 
scenes.  Here  a  sobbing  penitent,  who  in  extreme  agitation  sees  her 
own  old  life  as  a  corpse,  so  to  speak,  before  her  eyes,  and  with  the 
sense  of  her  deliverance  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  sinks  down  at 
His  feet ;  there  a  solemnly  calm  disciple,  who,  in  the  silent  presen 
timent  of  Jesus'  passion,  with  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  sadness,  prepares 
for  Him  the  highest  glorification  which  as  yet  is  in  her  power  to  do. 
In  fact,  a  critical  mind  who  can  see  in  these  representations  faint 
forms  blending  one  into  another,  because  there  chances  on  the  scene 
to  be  two  hosts  of  the  name  of  Simon,  or  other  similarities,  would 
seem  more  qualified  to  assort  titles  and  uniforms  than  to  distinguish 
between  the  highest  forms  of  character  and  situations  of  mind  which 
we  find  in  the  lofty  region  of  primitive  Christian  history,  or  of 
Christian  spiritual  life. 

Immediately  after  this  occurrence  we  find  the  Lord  again  resum- 

1  Other  similarities  indeed  have  been  mentioned,  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection, 
will  prove  to  be  differences,  as  we  shall  presently  show  in  a  note. 
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ing  His  journeyings  from  city  to  city  and  from  village  to  village. 
It  was  no  doubt  on  this  journey  that  some  eminent  female  disciples 
joined  themselves  to  His  company.  Luke  first  of  all  mentions 
those  whom  He  had  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  particu 
larly  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils, 
Joanna  the  wife  of  Chusa,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Susanna  (n:r>£M$,  lily),  of  whom  no  further  description  is  given.  To 
these  were  added  many  others.  The  Evangelist  Mark  (xv.  40,  41) 
gives  us  the  names  of  some  of  these  others,  besides  that  of  Magdalene, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  namely,  Mary,  the  real  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Alpheus,  and  Salome,  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
Concerning  these  three  and  other  like-minded  women,  who  stood 
afar  off  on  Golgotha  and  gazed  upon  the  Crucified  One,  he  says,  that 
they  had  ministered  to  Him  when  He  was  in  Galilee,  and  had  come 
up  with  Him  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  remark  we  cannot  suppose 
that  these  women  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord  on  the  occasion  of 
His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  first,  because  that  last  journey  was 
through  Perrea,  and  because  Jesus  stayed  a  longer  time  in  this 
neighbourhood  than  in  Galilee;  and  then  again,  because  these  women 
had  already  attached  themselves  to  Him  before  Jesus  made  His 
longer  stay  in  Galilee  in  the  summer  of  the  year  78'2  (John  vii.  1). 
The  Evangelist  Luke  explains  to  us  in  what  way  they  served 
Him  (viii.  3)  ;  he  says,  '  They  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  sub 
stance.' 

It  is  at  once  obvious  to  suppose  that  this  relation  was  formed  just 
at  that  time,  when  the  sons  of  the  two  women,  Mary  the  wife  of 
Alpheus  and  Salome,  commenced  a  closer  attendance  upon  the  Lord  ; 
wdien  in  general  a  new  and  common  housekeeping  had  become 
necessary  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  now  formed  one  house 
hold  with  Him,  Judas  managing  the  purse  (John  xii.  6).  We  can 
easily  understand  that  at  that  time  especially  the  widowed  Marys, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  mother  of  James,  would  know  of  no 
higher  duty  than  to  assist  His  cause  with  their  personal  presence 
and  with  all  their  substance,  and  that  Salome,  with  her  aspiring 
temperament,  would  willingly  join  them.  By  means  of  this  circle 
of  women,  long  known  and  nearly  related,  which  surrounded  Jesus, 
it  had  become  possible,  even  in  face  of  the  strict  requirements  of 
Jewish  manners,  for  Him  to  be  accompanied  by  other  female 
disciples  of  lofty  and  high-minded  feeling,  who  felt  grateful  to  Him 
for  healing  and  deliverance  which  they  had  themselves  experienced. 
These,  in  company  with  many  other  disciples,  and  perhaps  a  few  of 
the  apostles  who  might  be  going  and  coming,  formed  the  wandering 
family  of  Jesus ;  assuredly  an  elect  company,  borne  aloft  by  the 
deepest  aspirations  and  the  highest  hopes  far  above  the  littleness  of 
ordinary  human  life,  whether  Jewish  or  other.  This  relation  was, 
as  it  were,  a  type  of  the  spiritual  Christian  company  of  elect  souls 
in  its  state  of  perfection,  which  has  Christ  Himself  for  its  centre. 
Together  with  the  Christian  spiritual  life,  this  circle  developed  the 
higher  spiritual  form  of  family  feeling,  binding  together  these  female 
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disciples ;  the  solemn  spirit  in  which  they  went  about  together  ;  the 
self-sacrifice  with  which  they  devoted  their  property  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Jesus.  And  that  Jesus  should  have  accepted  with  such 
perfect  calmness  the  charity  of  these  female  disciples,  shows  at  once 
His  humility  and  His  greatness  ;  therehy  also  clearly  exhibiting  His 
perfect  confidence  in  the  purity  and  in  the  faithfulness  of  these 
followers.  We  see  in  this  community  the  dawn  of  a  new  world  of 
love,  which  only  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can  call  into  life. 

It  accords  with  the  direction  of  Christ's  journey,  as  well  as  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Evangelists,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  on  this 
journey  that  Jesus  came  to  the  little  town  of  Nain,  and  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  He  performed  there  His  well-known  miracle. 
It  is  true  that  Luke  has  made  this  occurrence  precede  the  narrative 
of  the  pardoned  sinner.1  We  can  explain  this  arrangement  if  we 
take  for  granted  that  the  order  of  these  two  occurrences  was  not 
accurately  known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  a  motive  for  placing  the 
raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain  before  John  the  Baptist's  message 
to  Jesus,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  give  ground  for  those  words  of 
Jesus  :  '  The  dead  are  raised  up  ! '  But  that  in  a  general  way  the 
Baptist's  message,  as  well  as  the  narrative  of  the  young  man  at  Nain 
and  that  of  the  pardoned  woman,  all  happened  at  one  period,  and 
formed  one  chain  of  events,  is  clearly  shown  by  Luke's  account. 
One  might,  indeed,  here  raise  the  question,  why  the  Evangelist 
should  not  rather  have  rested  the  already  quoted  words  of  Jesus 
upon  the  account  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  ?  It  was,  how 
ever,  well  known  to  him  that  this  raising  belongs  to  another  con 
nection,  even  though  it  might  not  have  been  known  to  him  whether 
it  came  in  point  of  time  earlier  or  later.  That  this  occurrence  at 
Nain  is  not  found  in  the  other  Evangelists,  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  about  this  time  Jesus  had  not  His  disciples  with 
Him.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  works  of  Jesus  handed  down  by 
apostolic  eye-witnesses.  !St  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  female  disciples,  no  doubt  obtained 
from  them  this  miracle  also. 

The  little  town  of  Nain2  is  still  to  be  found  between  the  south 
side  of  Tabor,  in  Galilee,  and  the  Little  Hermonr  at  the  foot  of  the 
latter;3  though,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  a  small  hamlet, 
called  Nein.4 

The  Lord  was  approaching  the  little  townr  surrounded  by  His 

1  The  Evangelist  links  together  this  occurrence  with  the  account  of  the  cure  of  the 
centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum  by  the  determination  of  time,  in  TT?  or  tv  nf  f£i}s. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Jesus  was  one  day  at  Capernaum  and  the  very  next  at  Nain. 
Also  positive  indications,  as  we  have  seen,  militate  against  such  a  chronological 
arrangement.  From  internal  evidence,  therefore,  we  give  the  preference  to  the 
reading  iv  r$  (xpbvtp).  [Tischendorf  and  Alford  read  iv  rfj  ;  Andrews  maintains  this 
reading,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  from  Capernaum  to  Nain  is  only  twenty-five 
miles,  and  might  therefore  be  very  easily  accomplished  in  a  day. — ED.] 

J  'According  to  Simonis,   ]^M3  ridyc,  pasture.' — Winer. 

3  ['  It  took  me  just  an  hour  to  ride  from  the  foot  of  Tabor  to  Nain.'-—  Thomson,  p. 
445.     But  this  was  an  easy  pace  of  four  or  five  miles  au  hour. — ED.] 

4  See  Robinson,  ii.  361. 
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many  disciples  and  by  a  crowd  of  people.  '  The  many  disciples,' 
introduced  with  this  definiteness  (with  the  article1),  seem  to  present 
themselves  almost  in  contradistinction  to  the  Twelve.  Near  the 
gate  of  the  town  a  large  funeral  met  the  company  of  Jesus  and  His 
disciples ;  it  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  was  being  carried  to  his 
grave,  the  only  sou  of  a  widow,  who  accompanied  the  corpse  weep 
ing.  The  two  processions  form  a  strong  contrast  to  one  another. 
The  one  is  a  festive  procession  in  its  loftiest  sense,  the  other  a 
mourning  procession  above  the  ordinary.  The  town  of  Xain  is 
as  it  were  deserted  through  its  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  widow. 
Should  Christ  pass  by  this  procession,  and  fill  the  desolate,  saddened 
place  with  His  triumphing  companions  ?  He  could  not,  and  He 
would  not  allow  the  sad  procession  to  pass  thus.  Suddenly,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  He  stopped  in  the  way.  To  the  woman  He 
spoke  the  great  though  simple  word  :  '  Weep  not ! '  He  caused  the 
bearers  of  the  open  coffin  to  stand  still,  through  the  majesty  with 
which  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  bier ;  thus  giving  a  sign  that  He 
laid  claim  to  this  supposed  prey  of  death.  Hereupon  He  summoned 
the  young  man  back  to  life.  The  first  signs  of  life  again  appeared 
iii  his  raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  bier,  and  beginning 
to  speak.  Thus  had  Jesus  given  him  back  to  his  mother.  To  the 
people  of  Nain  this  deed  was  entirely  unexpected,  unhoped  for, 
soaring  above  all  their  anticipations.  Even  to  them  who  had  been 
near  at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  this  was  quite  a  new 
occurrence.  For  this  was  the  raising  up  of  a  dead  man  who  was 
already  being  carried  to  the  grave,  and  performed  too  in  the  sight 
of  all.  Hence  there  came  a  holy  fear  on  all ;  this  awakening  thrilled 
through  their  souls  as  a  deed  of  God.  But  the  terror  which  filled 
them  was  a  happy  and  blessed  one  when  they  saw  death  itself  thus 
destroyed,  when  suddenly  a  view  was  opened  to  them  into  the  new 
world  of  the  resurrection ;  and  they  glorified  God.  Through  this 
event  it  was  become  clearer  to  them  than  ever  that  a  great  prophet 
was  risen  up  in  Jesus ;  ay,  that  God  was  now  coming  to  visit  His 
people,  that  the  time  of  redemption  was  at  hand.  And  the  fame  of 
this  deed  was  spread  abroad  throughout  the  country. 

NOTES. 

1.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  733  seq.,  Strauss  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
confuse  together,  according  to  their  outward  similarities  and  differ 
ences,  the  two  narratives  of  anointing,  the  account  of  the  adulteress 
in  John,  and  that  of  Jesus  entering  into  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha  (Luke  x.  38),  in  order  then  to  come  to  the  result  (p.  745), 
that  apparently  these  narratives  all  sprang  from  two  different  reports 
of  primitive  Christian  tradition  :  on  the  one  hand,  '  from  the  report 
of  a  woman  who  had  anointed  Jesus,  had  been  abused  on  that 
account,  but  had  been  defended  by  Jesus ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  woman  whom  He  had  rebuked  for  her  many  sins,  but  whom 
He  had  absolved.'  In  this  paragraph  the  reader  may  learn  the 

1  Luke  vii.  11,  ot  /xa07?rcu  avrov  IKWO'I  [His  disciples  in  considerable  numbers. — TB.] 
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whole  secret  of  the  said  '  critic's '  critical  art.  And  there  are  two 
things  which  appear  really  to  constitute  this  'critical'  art:  first, 
a  way  of  viewing  things  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  all  tact,  and 
mistakes  all  the  inward  features  of  the  given  representation;  and 
secondly,  a  fantastic  way  of  stating  things  which  utterly  distorts  all 
the  external  features.  For  the  first,  this  tactless  perception  cannot 
see  that  the  scene  in  which  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  appears  is 
radically  different  in  its  spiritual  character  from  the  scene  in  which 
the  adulteress  is  judged,  and  that  in  like  manner  the  quiet  domestic 
scene  in  Martha's  house  has  entirely  a  different  physiognomy  from 
the  account  of  the  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper.  It 
is  forced,  indeed,  to  show  itself  without  tact  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree,  in  further  hardening  itself  against  the  speaking  spiritual 
unity,  wherein  each  one  of  the  four  events  appears  as  a  picture 
absolute  and  complete  in  itself.  But  after  it  has  succeeded  in 
seeing  in  these  representations  only  isolated,  faded,  and  fragmentary 
profiles  of  questionable  and  lifeless  events,  it  then  gives  them  over 
to  a  fantastic  dialectic,  to  set  about  the  exhibition  of  the  outward 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  narratives.  And  first  the 
differences  are  heightened.  Thus  not  only  is  the  account  of  the 
anointing  near  the  sea  to  be  different  from  the  account  of  the 
anointing  at  Bethany,  but  also  the  account  of  the  latter,  as  we 
find  it  on  the  one  hand  in  John,  and  on  the  other  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  is  made  to  refer  to  two  distinct  occurrences.  According 
to  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  the  feast  is  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Leper  ;  according  to  John,  Martha  is  mentioned  as  serving,  and 
Lazarus  as  among  those  sitting  at  meat.  And  thus  it  is  to  follow 
that  Lazarus  (not  Simon  therefore)  is  the  host.  Against  this,  see 
Ebrard,  p.  321.  In  truth,  to  go  no  further,  it  requires  a  certain 
confidence  in  this  kind  of  criticism  to  conclude  from  the  notice  that 
one  was  present  at  a  feast  that  he  must  needs  be  the  host.  And  the 
notice  that  Martha  served,  does  not  in  the  least  justify  this  con 
clusion.  Surely  in  the  house  of  a  friend  she  might  have  served,  if 
she  desired  to  do  so.  But  she  might  really,  as  some  have  already 
conjectured,  have  been  the  widow  of  one  Simon,  after  whom  the 
house  was  still  called.  Besides,  the  time  (they  tell  us)  is  different : 
the  feast  which  the  synoptic  Evangelists  refer  to  (Matt.  xxvi.  1  ; 
Mark  xiv.  1)  was  at  most  two  days  before  the  Passover,  while  the 
feast,  according  to  John,  was  as  much  as  six  days  before  the  Pass 
over.  But  from  the  general  connection  of  the  account  given  by  the 
synoptists  of  this  feast,  especially  by  Matthew,  it  results  that  the 
object  of  the  Evangelists  is  to  explain  the  last  and  most  definite 
announcement  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  which  He  uttered  two  days 
before  the  Passover,  by  returning  to  what  took  place  during  the 
feast  at  Bethany.  They  wished  to  show  that  even  before  this 
announcement  the  presentiment  of  Jesus'  death  declared  itself  both 
in  the  act  of  Mary's  anointing  and  in  the  interpretation  which  Jesus 
gave  to  it,  and  that  even  at  that  time  preparations  for  His  death  had 
commenced,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  determination,  of  Judas  to  betray 
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Him,  which  was  now  definitely  formed.  Therefore,  as  pragmatical 
narrators,1  they  return  to  the  earlier  occurrence  in  Bethany  in  order 
to  assign  a  reason  for  Jesus'  later  announcement.  A  third  difference 
is  said  to  consist  in  this,  that  John  describes  the  anointing  woman 
as  the  well-known  Mary,  whilst  by  the  other  Evangelists  she  is 
merely  designated  as  a  woman.  That  this  is  no  real  difference,  is 
evident.  We  may,  indeed,  be  led  to  ask,  Why  did  not  the  two 
synoptists  call  her  Mary  ?  Grotius  and  Herder  have  supposed  that 
these  Evangelists  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  family  of  Lazarus  into 
danger  by  an  open  mention  of  the  name,  a  precaution  which  John, 
who  wrote  later,  had  no  need  to  exercise.  (See  Strauss,  i.  743.) 
Strauss  calls  this  an  unwarranted  supposition,  without  considering 
that  an  explanatory  supposition  of  this  kind  was  all  that  was  wanted 
here.  But,  in  truth,  the  Evangelists  may  have  been  influenced  by 
a  higher  motive  in  designating  the  anointing  one  by  the  general 
appellation  of  a  woman.  That  the  disciples  even  were  blinded,  and 
not  yet  aware  of  what  lay  before  them — this  fact  they  give  pro 
minence  to  by  the  strong  contrast — a  woman  stepped  forward,  and 
showed  in  a  symbolical  manner  her  presentiment  of  Jesus'  death,  or 
else  her  sympathy  with  His  presentiment.  But  more  important  is 
the  circumstance,  which  is  further  brought  forward,  that  according 
to  the  synoptists  the  woman  pours  the  ointment  over  the  head  of 
Jesus,  whilst  according  to  John  she  anoints  His  feet.  The  '  older 
interpretation,'  that  both  perhaps  was  the  case,  Strauss  calls  trivial. 
But  if  we  but  picture  to  ourselves  the  particulars  of  the  anointing, 
which  indisputably  is  quite  possible,  we  shall  then  only  have  to 
explain  why  it  was  that  the  synoptists  preferred  to  describe  the 
anointing  of  the  head,  and  John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anointing 
of  the  feet.  Evidently  the  former  are  full  of  the  startling  stepping 
forward  of  the  woman,  so  they  fasten  upon  the  beginning  of  her 
proceeding ;  and  with  this  view,  Mark  describes  still  more  particu 
larly  how  with  heroic  passion  she  broke  the  glass  to  pieces  over 
Jesus'  head.  (The  thought  here  of  any  possible  injury  through  the 
fragments  of  broken  glass,  is  as  little  worth  mentioning  as  was  the 
fear  of  a  dangerous  fall  of  tiles  at  Capernaum  when  they  were  break 
ing  through  the  roof.)  This  ripeness  of  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
the  female  disciple  is  meant  to  stand  forth  in  the  brightest  light  as 
a  contrast  to  the  absence  of  all  foreboding  on  the  part  of  the  dis 
ciples  ;  this  is  what  the  synoptists  have  in  view  in  their  account. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  this  deed  of  Mary's  as  an  act 
of  the  most  devoted  and  humble  love,  in  opposition  to  the  malignity 
which  was  at  work  amongst  the  circle  of  the  disciples  in  the  heart 
of  the  betrayer  ;  and  hence  he  tells  the  striking  points  of  the  deed, 
how  she  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  then  dried  them  with  her 
hair,  and  how  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment. 
And,  finally,  the  account  given  above  of  the  real  state  of  the  case 
has  already  explained  why  the  synoptists  relate  that  the  disciples 
had  blamed  the  transaction,  whilst  John  only  speaks  of  Judas. 

1  [As  wishing  to  explain  the  motives  of  actions. — TR.] 
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John  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  real  originator  of  this  false  judg 
ment,  by  whom  in  their  blind  ignorance  the  others  had  been  led 
away  ;  the  synoptists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  especially  in  view  the 
narrow-in indedness  of  the  disciples  in  general. 

After  summing  up  all  these  differences,  the  '  critic'  asks  :  '  Espe 
cially  how  can  it  be  supposed,  that  if  Jesus  had  so  decidedly  de 
fended  on  another,  and  even  on  two  earlier  occasions,  the  honour 
shown  to  Him  by  anointing,  the  disciples,  or  even  one  of  them,  could 
again  and  even  a  third  time  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  it  ?' 
In  answer,  we  have  then  to  point  out  a  slight  instance  of  mistake,  of 
the  fashion  of  those  which  belong  to  that  masterly  '  criticism'  which 
has  been  above  described.  For  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  it  was 
not  the  anointing  that  Jesus  defended,  but  the  sinner.  Next  follow 
the  similarities  which  are  said  to  connect  the  first  anointing  with 
the  second  in  Matthew  and  Mark's  Gospels :  twice  one  ISiraon 
appears  as  master  of  the  house  in  which  the  feast  is  given ;  twice  a 
woman  anointing,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  house  ;  twice  an  alabaster-box.  Upon  this  a  resemblance  is 
mentioned  between  the  first  anointing  in  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
second  in  John's ;  for  on  both  occasions  it  was  an  anointing  of  the 
feet,  and  on  both  occasions  the  woman  dried  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head.  Through  these  resemblances  then,  these  two  anointings 
also  are  confused  together  in  order  to  form  one  narrative ;  as  if 
we  did  not  constantly  see  kindred  narratives  exhibiting  the  natural 
interchange  of  resemblances  and  differences.  But  these  resemblances 
in  question  have  no  doubt  been  sufficiently  explained  already.  Con 
cerning  the  drying  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  hair,  Mary  might 
very  well,  with  the  clearest  consciousness,  appreciate  the  extreme 
expression  of  humility  which  she  knew  had  first  been  exhibited  by 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner ;  although,  with  respect  to  her,  the 
further  consideration  arises,  that  she  wiped  off  the  ointment  from 
the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  hair,  perhaps  meaning  to  say  thereby, 
that  she  found  therein  an  especial  adornment  for  her  head  ;  whilst 
the  woman  in  the  first  anointing  was,  as  has  been  shown,  led  to  this 
act  by  quite  another  sentiment,  and  performed  it  before  the  anoint 
ing.  Now,  at  length  '  criticism'  readies  the  climax  of  its  boldness, 
in  jumbling  together  the  narrative  of  the  adulteress  and  of  the  events 
in  Martha's  house  into  one  set  of  traditions,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarities  existing  between  them  and  the  accounts  of  the  anoint 
ings.  It  remarks  that  the  angry  judgment  which  the  Pharisee  in 
his  heart  passes  upon  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  and  the  open 
judgment  which  the  Pharisees  passed  upon  the  adulteress,  both  of 
them,  together  with  Martha's  slight  censure  of  her  sister,  as  well  as 
with  Judas'  bitter  rebuke  of  Mary's  anointing,  fall  all  of  them  under 
the  same  category  of  disapproval.  Thus  '  criticism'  observes  these 
resemblances  ;  sophism  takes  them  away  from  their  connection ; 
special  pleading  makes  them  take  the  shape  of  identities,  and  at 
last,  as  a  climax  of  ingenious  jugglery,  blends  them  all  together. 
And  with  other  similarities  the  same  game  is  carried  on. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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2.  The  rationalistic  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  young 
man  at  Nam  was  called  back  to  life  by  Jesus  from  being  only 
apparently  dead,  has  been  sufficiently  set  aside  by  Strauss,  ii.  129. 
Concerning  other  rationalistic  treatments  of  this  narrative,  see 
Ebrartl,  282. 

SECTION    XVII. 

THE  BAPTIST'S  EMBASSY. 
(Matt.  xi.  1-19.     Luke  vii.  18-35.) 

We  have  already  above  established  the  point  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  which  John  men 
tions  in  the  4th  chapter,  forms  one  and  the  same  fact  with  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  spoken  of  by  the  synoptists 
(Matt.  iv.  12;  Mark  i.  14  ;  Luke  iv.  14).  But  we  may  now  con 
vince  ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  this  fact  by  the  way  in  which 
the  events  related  fall  in  with  this  view.  We  saw  the  Eedeemer 
travelling  about  the  country  in  the  first  free  play  of  an  activity 
which  as  yet  suffered  in  the  main  no  impediment.  As  yet,  the 
hierarchy  has  not  openly  declared  itself  against  Him  ;  although 
everywhere  the  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  was  already 
beginning  to  unfold  itself.  All  this  is  changed  on  His  appearance 
at  the  least  of  Purim  in  the  year  782  (according  to  John  v.) 
Henceforth  hierarchial  persecution  pursues  Him  closely  everywhere, 
and  His  position  with  reference  to  public  life,  His  whole  system  of 
working,  assumes  of  necessity  a  different  character.  After  this 
decisive  moment,  the  course  of  the  events  hitherto  related  in  the 
Gospels,  in  the  way  in  which  He  has  unfolded  Himself  before  our 
eyes,  could  no  longer  have  fashioned  itself  in  the  same  manner. 
Also,  the  period  of  time  from  the  i'east  of  Purim  to  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  of  the  year  782  would  seem  too  short  to  embrace  the 
earlier  Galilean  events  as  well  as  the  later.  Since  therefore  the 
return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  781  has  been 
described  by  the  synoptic  Evangelists  as  occasioned  by  the  imprison 
ment  of  the  Baptist,  we  shall  assume  that  this  event  must  have 
taken  place  just  about  that  time. 

Herod  Anlipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  had  not  in 
herited  from  his  father,  Herod  the  Great,  the  strength  of  mind  which 
had  made  the  latter  so  conspicuous  as  despot  and  as  ruler.  He  was 
weak  and  fickle,  and  his  yielding  softness  was  liable  to  show  itself 
in  various  ways  ;  sometimes  in  a  slavish  disposition  towards  stronger 
minds  who  governed  him,  sometimes  in  a  kind  of  susceptibility  for 
the  voice  of  Truth.  Yet  he  was  ruled  entirely  by  the  spirit  of  levity 
and  extreme  dissipation,  and,  like  his  father,  he  was  capable  of  the 
worst  crimes.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  king  of 
Arabia  ;  but  afterwards  he  formed  a  connection  with  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Herod  (Philip),  who  lived  as  a  private 
man  ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  Arabian  king  took  refuge  in  her  own 
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country.  Herodias  sufficiently  shows  her  character  in  the  history 
of  the  Baptist.  She  displayed  in  a  wrong  direction  greater  deter 
mination  and  strength  of  mind  than  her  husband.  Yet  with  the 
same  strength  she  followed  him  in  trouble,  when  afterwards  he 
failed  in  his  attempt,  at  her  instigation,  to  gain  at  Home  the  dignity 
of  king,  and  when  he  was  banished  to  Gaul.  Herod  resided  in 
Tiberias,  and  perhaps  during  the  summer-time  at  Julias  or  Livias 
in  Perea,  not  far  from  the  fortress  of  Machaerus.1  So  that  even  when 
John  was  baptizing  in  Enon,  he  had  been  near  to  the  residence  of 
this  prince,  which  was  in  the  city  of  Tiberias,  and  it  would  seem 
that  afterwards  he  entered  the  Galilean  territory.  It  might  have 
been  now  that,  seized  by  one  of  those  royal  humours  which  so  often 
possessed  him,  namely,  a  state  of  mind  made  up  of  superstitious 
excitement  and  passionate  curiosity,  Herod  sent  to  call  the  Baptist. 
This  circumstance  might  have  occasioned  the  Baptist's  giving  him 
the  rebuke  which  led  to  his  death.  John  treated  him  according  to 
the  same  rule  by  which  he  had  judged  the  elders  from  Jerusalem 
when  they  had  publicly  confronted  him.  But  Herod  did  not  allow 
this  candour  to  pass  unpunished;  he  sent  his  servants  to  seize  him 
and  cast  him  into  prison. 

Kegardless  of  consequences,  John  had  rebuked  him  for  the  adul 
terous  connection  which  he  had  formed  with  Herodias,  her  lawful 
husband  being  yet  alive.  But  he  had  also,  as  Luke  remarks  (iii. 
19),  reproached  him  in  general  for  all  his  notorious  offences.  This 
last  remark  of  Luke's  is  of  great  importance  for  the  Baptist's 
history ;  for  it  is  calculated  to  explain  a  difference  which  exists 
between  the  Evangelist  and  the  historian  Josephus.  Josephus 
relates  that  Herod  put  the  Baptist  out  of  the  way  from  fear,  lest  he 
should  cause  a  rising  or  disturbance  amongst  the  people.2  But  the 
Evangelists  assign  that  sentence  of  condemnation  which  the  Baptist 
passed  upon  the  relation  of  this  prince  to  Herodias  as  the  real  motive 
which  led  to  the  Baptist's  persecution,  and  especially  to  his  execu 
tion.  But  now  the  above-mentioned  remark  of  Luke's  manifestly 
indicates  to  us  the  connection  or  the  common  meaning  of  the  two 
accounts.  The  Baptist,  namely,  rebuked  Herod  for  the  public 
scandals  in  general  which  he  had  been  guilty  of.  Thereby,  con 
sidered  from  a  political  point  of  view,  he  appeared  to  the  despot  to 
be  on  the  road  to  stirring  up  rebellion  :  he  imprisoned  him  there 
fore,  as  being  a  dangerous  demagogue,  and  secured  him  within  the 
above-mentioned  fortress,  which  was  situated  in  a  sequestered  part 
of  the  country.  And  when  in  course  of  time  the  prisoner  was  exe 
cuted,  it  was  natural  that  the  political  historian  of  that  time  should 
bring  prominently  forward  that  political  motive  of  despotic  precau 
tion.  The  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  what  was  most  truly  the  motive  which  led  Herod  thus 

1  See  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synapse,  p.  250.     [Ewald  (Christus,  p.  194,  note)  quotes 
Seetzen  as  having  found  the  ruins  of  Machaerus  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  above  the  Zerka  ;  but  from  Robinson's  remarks  (i.  570)  it  seems  that  Seetzea 
did  not  himself  visit,  but  only  heard  of  a  ruined  fortress  called  Mkaucr. —  ED.] 

2  Antiquities,  18,  5,  2. 
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to  act :  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  that  fatal  point  in  the  reproving 
words  of  the  Baptist,  which,  relating  more  to  religious  morals  than 
to  politics,  proved  of  such  disastrous  consequences,  becoming  the 
decisive  cause  of  his  imprisonment  and  execution. 

The  Baptist  had  passed  a  whole  dreary  winter  shut  up  in  the 
lonely  fortress.1  And  here  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact, 
that  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Old  Covenant  were  much  weaker  in 
holy  endurance  than  in  holy  action.  Endurance  often  fell  the 
heaviest  upon  those  who  were  the  strongest  in  zeal.  Think  of 
Elijah's  frame  of  mind  when,  fleeing  from  Jezebel,  he  hid  in  the 
cave  of  Mount  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix.).  At  that  time  even  Elijah 
might  almost  have  asked,  Art  Thou  Jehovah  that  should  come  ? 
At  that  time  he  too  needed  to  receive  an  impression  through  the 
still  small  voice  of  that  divine,  world-subduing  Spirit,  which  was 
afterwards  revealed  to  the  Baptist  in  the  Lamb  of  God.  This  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  prophet,  as  the 
champion  of  the  law,  is  a  Moses  heightened ;  he  can  lighten, 
thunder,  call  down  fire  from  heaven.  The  prophet,  as  an  announcer 
of  the  Gospel,  is  only  a  forerunner  of  Christ ;  therefore  he  is  only 
one  who  is  becoming  a  Christian  as  concerning  the  New  Testament 
power  of  enduring ;  and  in  this  sense  especially,  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. 

This  relation  of  the  prophetical  to  the  New  Testament  spirit  has 
hardly  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  the  surprise,  which 
men  have  in  various  ways  expressed,  at  John's  message  to  Jesus. 
And  yet  this  must  be  brought  most  prominently  forward  if  we 
would  wish  to  explain  this  message.  But  let  us  first  of  all  turn  our 
eyes  upon  the  fact  itself,  which  has  in  such  various  ways  been  the 
cause  of  offence.  At  this  time,  when  Jesus  had  left  Capernaum, 
and  as  the  Saviour  and  Proclaimer  of  salvation  was  passing  through 
the  towns  and  villages  which  lay  in  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  apparently 
as  He  was  just  leaving  the  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  at  any  rate 
when  He  had  already  accomplished  a  succession  of  fresh  miracles, 
Pie  received  an  embassy  from  the  imprisoned  Baptist.  There 
came  two  of  his  disciples ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Baptist  they 
inquired,  '  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  are  we  to  look  for 
another  ? ' 

How  strange  does  this  word  sound  as  a  message  from  the  man 
who  some  time  before  had  pointed  out  Jesus  to  his  disciples  with 
the  announcement,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  beareth  the  sin 
of  the  world ! — he  who  had  in  general  borne  witness  concerning 
Him  in  the  certainty  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit ! 

It  is  well  known  that  men  have  sought  to  free  the  Baptist  from 
the  charge  of  weakness,  or  even  the  Gospel  history  from  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  John  had  no  need 
on  his  own  account  to  address  this  question  to  Christ;  but  that  it 
was  his  aim  through  this  mission  to  put  his  disciples,  who  as  yet 
were  doubtful  of  Jesus'  dignity,  in  connection  with  Him,  hoping  by 

1  [Ewald  tliiuks  he  had  been  in  prison  a  whole  year,  p.  3£0. — ED.] 
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this  means  to  help  them  on  to  full  belief  in  Him.1  Bat  against 
this  it  has  been  with  justice  remarked,  that  the  disciples  bring  the 
message  in  John's  name  (according  to  Luke,  they  even  introduce 
John  as  himself  speaking)  ;  and  that  the  answer  which  Jesus  gives 
them  is  just  as  formally  given  as  an  answer  for  John.2 

But  if  it  follows  from  this  that  we  must  really  consider  the  question 
as  coming  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Baptist  himself,  then  it  is 
indisputably  an  utterance  which  exhibits  a  human  weakness,  an 
obscuration  of  his  faith.  It  shows  a  beclouded  state  of  mind  in  the 
Baptist.  But  first  comes  the  question,  What  right  have  we  to  think 
this  ?  And  then,  How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  surely  apparent  that  his  message  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  real  wavering  in  his  theoretical  conviction  of  the  Messianic 
dignity  of  Jesus.  For  such  a  doubting  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
must  have  led  the  Baptist  to  an  inquiry  or  an  examination,  in  which 
he  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Jesus  Himself.  He  could 
surely  never  have  expected  that  Jesus  would  give  him  an  answer 
which  should  strengthen  him  in  his  doubt.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  either  suppose  that  the  abrupt  question,  as  the  Evan 
gelists  represent  it,  should  have  had  a  different  purport  originally ; 
some  such  an  one  as  Schleiermacher  supposes:3  '  Thou  art  surely 
He  that  should  come  ?  Why  then  should  we  yet  wait  for  another  ?  ' 
Neither  yet  can  we  say,  for  example,  that  the  Baptist  was  only  im 
pelled  by  an  impatient  longing,  and  that  he  meant  to  call  upon  the 
Messiah,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  tarrying,  to  enter  at  once  upon 
'  that  decisive  conflict  with  the  prevailing  depravity  from  which  He 
should  come  forth  victorious,  and  which  should  issue  in  the  purifi 
cation  and  glorification  of  the  theocracy.'  We  imagine  the  Baptist's 
state  of  mind  as  being  more  depressed,  more  uncertain,  more 
gloomy;  not  merely  a  state  of  earnest  longing  and  of  great  im 
patience,  but  also  that  of  deep  vexation ;  vexation,  namely,  at  the 
apparent  triumph  of  evil  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  Him 
self  ;  vexation  which,  though  it  did  not  make  him  concerned  about 
his  liberation  on  its  own  account,  yet  caused  his  imprisonment  to 
appear  as  a  sign  of  that  triumph  of  evil.  This  feeling  of  vexation 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  theoretical  change  of  opinion, 
though  it  certainly  could  not  but  have  operated  to  dim  the  clear 
ness  of  John's  conviction  of  Jesus  being  the  Messiah.  Thus  even 
now  Christ  was  still  to  the  Baptist  the  Lamb  of  God  as  much  as 

1  This  view  [formerly  advocated  by  Calvin]  has  recently  been  advanced  by  Stier,  ii. 
£6  ft',  [and  with  his  usual  ability  by  Alexander,  in  his  Mattheic  Ex}>lained,  p.  303. — ED.] 

-  [Perhaps,  however,  Alford's  statement,  that  the  disciples  '  are  bonajide  messengers 
and  nothing  more,'  ia  rather  strong.  Ewald  (p.  351),  with  apparently  greater  accuracy, 
represents  the  disciples  as  themselves  partly  causing  the  message,  by  pressing  John 
to  say  definitely  whether  they-ehould  go  over  to  Jesus.  Ewald  and  Alford  agree  in 
thinking  that  there  was  more  of  impatience  than  of  doubt  in  the  message.  Ewald, 
however,  thinks  that  John  not  only  desired  Jesus  to  proclaim  Himself  as  the  Mes 
siah,  but  expected  Him  to  become  a  Messiah  with  more  sensibly  striking  power  and 
wider  worldly  influence  than  He  seemed  to  be  assuming. — ED.] 

3  On  Luke,  p.  110.  The  whole  construction  put  by  Schleiermacher  upon  the  mes 
sage  of  John  must  be  characterized  as  far-fetched  and  a  failure. 
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when  he  had  thus  designated  Him  in  that  brightest  moment  of  his 
life.  Perhaps  now  He  seemed  to  him  to  he  even  too  much  so. 
Let  us  just  class  this  word  of  the  Baptist's  with  similar  expressions1 
of  Moses,  of  Job,  of  Elijah,  of  Jeremiah,  and  of  Christ;  perhaps 
doing  so  may  help  us  to  the  right  understanding  of  them.  Con 
cerning  Job  in  that  moment  when  he  cursed  his  birth,  and  also  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  one  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  make 
the  objection,  that  there  we  have  to  do  with  poetical  passages,  which 
as  such  are  not  fitted  to  afford  any  analogies  to  what  is  real.  Only, 
if  these  passages  are  rightly  estimated,  they  almost  gain  a  greater 
significance  than  the  others,  by  showing  what  frames  of  mind  are 
possible  for  the  servants  of  God  in  similar  or  like  situations  in  all 
ages.  But  when  now  Moses  at  one  time  exhibits  before  the  Lord 
his  deep  vexation,  Job  his  despair,  Elijah  his  suppressed  bitter 
jealousy,  Jeremiah  his  awful  trembling  under  the  fearful  severity 
of  God, — in  all  these  cases,  there  of  course  could  not  have  been  the 
remotest  thought  of  any  theoretical  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God. 
They  remonstrate  with  their  God,  because  He  is  to  them  a  living, 
personal  God,  and  because  they  stand  in  a  real,  living  relation 
towards  Him,  although  without  being  either  holy  or  perfect.  They 
are  too  faithful  and  pious  to  forsake  God ;  but  they  are  also  too 
violently  agitated  by  the  awfulness  of  His  dealings  not  to  exhibit  to 
Him  their  bleeding,  wailing  heart,  ay,  even  their  surprise  as  at 
something  strange.  In  the  expressions  which  they  use,  whatever  is 
not  prayer  is  confession.  Just  because  they  have  no  desire  to  for 
sake  God,  they  dare  to  show  themselves  to  Him  as  they  are.  It 
was  in  the  perfect  openness  of  their  piety  that  the  Old  Testament 
heroes  came  in  their  hours  of  deepest  trial  to  contend  with  their 
God — and  this  according  to  the  whole  character  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  because  they  are  arrived  at  the  point  when  they  can  no  longer 
understand  their  fate  from  God's  justice,  as  they  understand  His 
justice.  The  glorification  of  these  moods  of  feeling  AVC  find  in  the 
moment  when  Christ  cried  out  on  the  cross :  My  God,  My  God, 
•why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  It  would  clearly  be  unspeakably 
foolish  if  we  attempted  to  see  in  this  expression  any  theoretical 
doubt  in  the  Godhead.  But  we  see  in  it  the  whole  feeling  of  Christ. 
With  His  heart's  whole  feeling  of  what  was  right  stirred  up  within 
Him,  Christ  asks  God  why  He  had  forsaken  Him.  But  He  asks 
His  God  ;  and  there  we  at  once  see  the  answer,  that  it  was  neces 
sary  that  He  should  feel  so  forsaken,  and  also  the  assurance  that 
God  would  explain  the  why  through  the  great  reward  of  this  for 
sakenness  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  This  mighty  Why  of 
Christ's  points,  then,  to  an  answer  of  God,  which  is  unfolded  in 
His  glorification  and  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Now  the 
Baptist's  present  state  of  mind,  from  which  the  above  question 
arose,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  line  of  the  deepest  trials  of 
God's  heroes, — a  line  extending  from  the  life  of  Abraham  and  of 
Moses  up  to  the  life  of  Christ, — of  those  trials  which  are  still  pre- 

1  Ex.  xvii.  4;  Job  iii.  1  ;  1  Kings  xix.  10  ;  Lam.  iii.  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
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pared  for  every  servant  of  God  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
strength.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  the  weakness  of  John  to  dis 
play  itself  without  the  admixture  of  sinful  infirmity.  No  doubt 
his  was  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  also  bewailed  his  distress  to 
his  God  with  the  keenest  sensibility  and  with  the  liveliest  expres 
sions.  But  under  this  state  of  mind  he  turns  to  the  Messiah,  be 
cause  his  state  of  mind  has  reference  to  the  Messiah  ;  because,  with 
the  sorrow  and  wrath  which  as  prophet  he  felt,  he  cannot  under 
stand  how  Jesus  should  so  graciously  devote  Himself  to  the  outcast 
among  the  people,  whilst  the  rulers  of  the  people  are  practising  the 
grossest  deeds  of  violence  and  meet  with  no  punishment.  We  will 
not  seek  to  probe  further  into  the  Baptist's  state  of  mind.  So  much 
is  clear,  that  this  utterance  of  his  indicates  the  moment  of  the 
heaviest  trial  of  his  life,  and  also  of  his  human  weakness  under  this 
trial.  But  we  should  miss  an  essential  trait  in  his  portraiture  if 
this  spot  of  weakness  were  wanting,  the  moment  of  his  human 
quailing  under  God's  providence, — that  moment  of  the  highest 
exaltation  of  God's  majesty  in  the  life  of  His  servants,  when  they 
sink  into  His  arms  as  it  were  fainting  under  the  inscrutable 
judgment  of  their  life.  But  in  the  life  of  a  man  like  John  this 
shock  could  not  fail  to  he  great,  and  to  force  a  strong  expression  of 
itself  according  to  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  man  himself. 
But  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  imagine  that  for  the  explanation  of 
this  fact  we  must  turn  to  those  cases  in  history  in  which  great  men 
succumbed  for  a  moment  under  their  appointed  trial,  as,  for  example, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  when  he  denied  his  evangelical  creed.  There 
fore  Strauss's  observation  likewise  hits  wide  of  the  mark,  when  he 
says:  'Persecuted  Christians  of  the  first  centuries,  and  later  a 
Berengarius  and  a  Galileo,  turned  false  to  those  very  convictions 
on  account  of  which  they  were  imprisoned,  hoping  through  their 
denial  to  save  themselves  :  the  Baptist,  in  order  that  his  case  should 
admit  to  be  compared  with  theirs,  ought  to  have  retracted  his  rebuke 
of  Herod  instead  of  giving  a  wavering  character  to  his  testimony 
concerning  Christ,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  im 
prisonment.'1  Here  it  is  assumed  that  the  Baptist's  embassy,  when 
brought  into  connection  with  his  earlier  testimonies  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  make  him  appear  as  a  fallen 
man.  But  there  is  not  the  remotest  thought  of  this  in  the  descrip 
tion  which  they  gave  of  this  embassy.  Nay,  it  was  even  through 
this  very  embassy  that  he  escapes  the  danger  of  taking  offence  at 
Christ.  As  the  servants  of  God,  under  their  great  temptations  and 
shocks,  do  not  turn  themselves  in  their  anguish  to  the  world,  but  to 
their  God  ;  as  they  open  before  Him  their  deeply  wounded  heart, 
and  by  the  very  means  of  thus  crying  out  to  Him,  even  though  im 
pure  elements  are  evolved  in  the  manner  in  which  they  do  this,  they 
become  quieted,  comforted,  and  saved  ;  so  it  is  also  with  John.  And 
this  is  proved  by  his  message  to  Jesus.  If  he  had  nourished  as 
rancour  in  his  heart  the  discouragement  which  he  felt  on  account  of 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  365. 
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Jesus' s  manner  of  working,  it  might  then  have  caused  his  fall.  But 
this  the  Spirit's  consecration  and  the  divine  tendency  of  this  quail 
ing  soul  would  not  admit  of.  He  gave  shape  to  his  discouragement  in 
free,  unreserved  expression.  Before  all  the  people  this  great  herald 
contended  with  his  great  King,  because  he  would  not,  and  he  dared 
not,  take  with  him  to  the  grave,  without  giving  expression  to  it,  this 
feeling  which  had  contended  with  him  in  his  prison.  Before  all  the 
people  he  had  once  home  witness  to  Him  ;  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  his  relation  to  Him  should  continue  to  be  open  and  clear  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people.  He  ventured  before  the  people  to  question 
His  Messiahship  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  shows  how  beclouded  and 
how  agitated  his  state  of  mind  was.  In  Luther's  life  AVC  find  similar 
moods  of  feeling.  Such  in  particular  we  find  given  outward  ex 
pression  to,  during  the  time  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Wartburg.  Bliicher  was  for  a  long  time  half  delirious  with  vexa 
tion  during  the  time  of  Prussia's  humiliation,  and  he  then  expressed 
the  wish  :  '  I  would  that  either  war  would  arise,  or  that  the  whole 
world  were  in  one  great  blaze  of  fire/  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  imprisoned  lions  should  now  and  then,  in  moments  of  deep 
vexation,  begin  to  roar.  But  we  should  also  not  forget  that  John 
publicly  submitted  both  his  question  and  his  own  self  to  the 
final  decision  of  Jesus.  And  this  is  just  the  much-misunderstood 
light  side  of  his  message  :  his  abrupt  reproach  was  at  the  same  time 
his  heroic  confession  of  fault.  The  strong  man  in  his  great  conflict 
clung  publicly  to  the  Stronger,  and  thus  saved  the  close  of  his  life. 

If  then  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
the  Baptist's  message,  there  are  still  other  considerations  to  bring 
forward  which  are  calculated  yet  further  to  throw  light  upon  his 
state  of  mind.  With  reference  to  the  right  estimation  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  as  viewed  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  New  Testament  spirit, 
John,  we  must  grant,  stood  highest  among  all  the  men  who  stood  on 
the  Old  Testament  footing.  In  this  respect,  among  those  born  of 
women,  none  was  greater  than  he.1  As  he  was  the  last  of  the  pro 
phets,  so  he  stood  the  highest,  the  nearest  to  Christ,  of  all  on  the 
Old  Testament  footing.  But  the  peculiar  course  of  Christ's  life, 
His  spiritual  life  most  emphatically  His  own, — namely,  that  He 
should  lay  the  foundation  of  His  work  through  love,  through  plant 
ing  the  truth  in  individual  minds,  through  workings  of  the  Spirit, 
through  suffering  and  death,  and  not  through  severity,  through 
judgments,  through  outward  enterprises,  struggles,  and  victories, — 
this  was  what  the  least  of  those  who  stood  on  the  New  Testament 
footing  could  understand  better  than  John.  Added  to  this,  we  must 
likewise  take  into  account  the  variation  in  the  mood  of  feeling  observ 
able  among  the  prophets.  That  which  may  be  said  of  the  human 
mind,  and  doubly  so  of  the  pious  mind,  is  true  in  a- threefold  degree 
of  the  prophet's  mind  :  it  is  capable  of  being  raised  high  as  heaven, 
and  again  of  being  plunged  down  to  death,  even  to  the  anguish  of 
hell.  Now  of  the  pious  man  this  is  doubly  true ;  because  there  are 

1  Comp.  Neander's  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  214. 
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moments  when  he  can  soar  far  beyond  the  mountains,  even  up  to 
the  bosom  of  God;  and  others  when,  having  sunk  back  into  his  in 
sulated  consciousness,  he  trembles  before  the  smallest  trouble.  But 
this  applies  in  a  threefold  degree  to  the  prophet,  because  the  divine- 
human  life  displays  itself  in  his  states  of  feeling  as  a  life  developing 
itself  in  a  rhythmical  movement  (so  to  speak)  of  arsis  and  thesis. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  at  one  time  he  should  be  able  to  gaze  with 
rapt  inspiration  into  all  the  glory  of  the  new  world,  as  if  he  had 
already  conquered  all  the  troubles  of  life;  and  then  at  another  time, 
that  he  should  fall  into  gloomy  frames  of  mind,  in  which  he  can 
hardly  understand  what  he  himself  had  in  those  states  of  inspira 
tion  uttered.1  In  this  respect  the  life  of  the  apostle  has  an  un 
speakable  advantage  over  the  life  of  the  prophet,  even  though  the 
life  of  the  former  likewise  exhibits  considerable  weaknesses ;  for  the 
apostle  is  from  the  very  first  filled  with  the  spirit  of  that  life  of 
Christ  which  was  perfect  in  word  and  deed.  Now  John  the  Baptist 
is  just  the  very  last  of  the  prophets  :  why  then  should  he  be  wanting 
in  that  peculiarity  which  so  universally  characterizes  the  prophetic 
life  ?  It  is  true  that  Christ  places  him  even  above  the  other  pro 
phets,  as  being  the  pioneer  of  the  new  dispensation  ;  but  this  very 
position  of  his,  being  the  last  of  the  Old  Covenant  prophets  and  the 
herald  of  the  New  Covenant,  was  in  itself  the  cause  that  in  him  most 
especially  it  might  come  to  pass  that  the  New  and  the  Old  Testa 
ment  frames  of  mind  should  succeed  one  another  in  the  strongest  con 
trast.  There  were,  however,  especial  circumstances  tending  to  this 
result,  which  we  have  already  above  referred  to.  His  disciples,  for 
example,  had  at  first  surrounded  the  camp  of  Jesus,  so  to  speak, 
with  jealous  watchfulness  and  with  passionate  hope,  and  they  had 
then  returned  to  the  Baptist  with  the  intelligence  that  Jesus  was 
now  feasting  with  publicans  and  sinners.  We  can  easily  under 
stand  how  these  reports  of  John's  disciples,  and  their  feelings  of 
annoyance,  would  naturally  contribute  to  heighten  his  gloomy  state 
of  mind.  This  report  might  have  raised  in  his  soul  the  apprehen 
sion  lest  Jesus  should  not  carry  out  that  separation  between  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  between  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  and  its  adver 
saries,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  through  his  baptism  ; 
rather  Jesus  was  pulling  down  what  he  had  built,  instead  of  con 
tinuing  to  build  on  the  foundation  which  he  had  laid.-  And  this 
makes  it  obvious  to  us  to  conjecture,  that  this  tempted  one  was 
hoping  to  obtain  from  Christ's  answer  a  comforting  explanation  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  also  for  his  disciples. 

Commentators  have  been  so  busy  with  the  Baptist's  message,  that 
often  the  Lord's  answer  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  And 
yet  this  supplies  us  with  the  clearest  and  most  delicate  estimate  of 
that  message.  They  have  only  to  go  and  report  to  John  what  they 
themselves  have  seen  and  heard,  the  evidences  which  He  afforded  of 
His  character.  And  in  these  signs  John  would  find  it  impossible  to 

1  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.     The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  productions  of  great  poets. 
1  Comp.  Ebrard,  p.  283. 
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mistake  the  prophetic  description  of  the  Messiah.     Now  were  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  opened  through  Him  ;  now  were  seen  lame  men 
healed  and  leaping  as  harts ;  now  were  the  ears  of  the  deaf  un 
stopped,  and  the  dumb  were  beginning  to  praise  God,  according  to 
Isaiah's  prophecy  (xxxv.  5,  6  ff.);  now  were  the  people  cleansed 
from  their  iniquities,  and  the  dead  were  living  again,  according  to 
Ezekiei's  prophecies  (xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.)  ; — but  the  greatest  thing 
of  all,  the  culminating  point  of  ail  those  works  of  wonder,  was  this, 
that  now  good  tidings  were  preached  to  the  poor,  the  jubilee  year  of 
salvation,  according  to  Isaiah's  announcement  in  chap.  Ixi.,  and  other 
prophetical  passages,   which  speak  of  the  wonderful  consolations 
which  during  the  Messianic  time  should  console  and  make  happy  the 
miserable.     The  order  and  manner  in  which  Jesus  enumerates  these 
signs  of  His  evangelical  operations,  in  which  were  reflected  the  pro 
phetical  signs  of  the  Messianic  blessing,  seem  to  be  founded  on  a 
distinct  progress  of  healing  and  saving  works  in  the  removal  of  life's 
evils,  from  the  smallest  to  the  heaviest  of  all.     First  the  blind  are 
named.     They  stand  as  expectant  sound  ones,  wanting  only  light, 
before  the  curtain  of  life ;  these  see  again.     Next  the  lame.     In 
their  case  even  the  free  motions  of  life  are  wanting  ;  they  walk  again. 
Then  come  the  lepers.     With  them  life  itself  is  tainted  by  a  danger 
ous  element  of  death;  these  become  clean.     The' deaf  appear  to  be 
placed  here  somewhat  too  low ;  but  many  of  them  are  not  only 
physically  but  mentally  bound,  so  that  they  do  but  vegetate  :  with 
their  hearing,  mental  existence  is  likewise  restored  to  them.     Next 
come  the  dead  ;  they  return  to  life.     In  the  simply  sublime  charac 
ter  of  these  antitheses,  '  the  blind  receive  their  sight,'  &c.,  the  evan 
gelical  working  of  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  new  creation.     In  this 
answer  of  Jesus  lay  a  threefold  power  of  comfort ;  quite  apart  from 
the  striking  consideration  that  Isaiah  had  already  uttered  that  mes 
sage  respecting  the  coming  Helper-God  with  especial  reference  to 
the  weak  hands,  the  feeble  knees,  the  fearful  hearts.     For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Baptist  could  riot  fail  to  recognize  in  these  features  the 
power  of  the  manifestation  of  God,  the  power  of  the  mighty  Sav 
iour  of  the  people  rescuing  men  from  their  miseries.     The  complete 
concurrence  of  the  signs,  their  combined  effort,  the  Messiah  passing 
from  bodily  to  spiritual  deliverances,  and  their  connection  with  one 
another,  left  no  doubt  of  Jesus  being  the  Bringer  and  the  Bearer  of 
the  time  of  salvation.     But  the  second  ground  of  satisfaction  the 
Baptist  was  to  find  in  this,  that  it  was  by  these  very  signs  that  the 
prophets  had  signalized  the  Messiah.     Finally,  the  third  was  in  this, 
that  even  those  theocrats  of  a  much  earlier  time  had  proclaimed  the 
Messianic  kingdom  as  being  most  prominently  a  kingdom  of  mercy, 
of  deliverances,  and  not  so  much  a  kingdom  of  legal  distinction  and 
separation,  of  retribution  and  of  judgment. 

The  addition,  '  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  Me,'  is  Jesus'  last  word  to  John.  It  shows  that  Jesus  perceived 
that  John  really  was  in  danger  of  being  tempted ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  He  knew  him  to  be  rescued.  The  Lord  utters  no  woe 
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over  him  who  should  be  offended  in  Him,  but  He  pronounces  blessed 
him  who  should  be  preserved  from  this  peril.  Tin's  praising  as 
Blessed  is  no  doubt  meant  for  John  himself.  For  Jesus  knew  His 
man,  and  knew  how  the  message  would  affect  him.  But  by  this 
word  John  was  also  seasonably  reminded  of  a  prophetic  passage 
which  announces  that  the  Messiah  will  become  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  offence  to  many  (Lsa.  viii.  14)  ;  and  the  recollec 
tion  of  this  may  have  very  much  helped  him  to  set  himself  right 
concerning  his  true  relation  to  Jesus,  and  with  a  composed  soul, 
as  the  herald  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  go  quietly  and  silently  to 
that  death  of  his,  in  which  he  likewise  was  to  show  himself  His 
forerunner. 

When  the  disciples  of  John  were  departed  with  Christ's  answer, 
the  heavenly  superiority  of  Christ  over  this  vehement  man  came 
out  still  more  strongly.  The  Baptist  had  taken  offence  at  Christ's 
course  of  life,  but  the  violent  shock  of  public  offence  which  John, 
had  given  Him  in  his  ungentle  strength  did  not  in  the  least  discon 
cert  the  Lord.  He  felt  more  that  the  Baptist  had  done  himself 
harm  with  the  people,  than  that  he  had  injured  Him.  Therefore 
He  took  John's  reputation  under  His  protection,  so  to  say,  against 
his  own  message,  by  beginning  to  extol  him  for  the  real  strength 
which  he  had  exhibited,  and  for  his  true  worth.  In  this  encomium 
we  again  recognize  the  Master  of  souls,  the  King  of  the  most  mighty 
of  men.  '  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  '  He  said 
to  the  people.  '  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ? '  The  people  had 
not  gone  from  any  curiosity  to  see,  we  will  say,  the  reeds  by  the 
Jordan  waving  in  the  wind.  No  such  frail  object  as  this  draws  the 
people.  They  had  been  overpowered  by  the  strong,  iron-hearted 
character  of  the  Baptist.  And  ROW  that  John  really  appeared  to 
be  wavering,  the  people  were  to  remember  that  impression,  and  in 
stead  of  being  unjust  enough  to  see  in  him  a  reed  shaken  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  to  consider  him  rather  as  a  cedar  shaken  by  the 
storm.  Neither  were  they  to  believe  that  John  fluctuated  to  and 
fro  in  his  testimony  concerning  Christ,  but  they  were  to  trust  the 
solemn  declaration  spoken  by  the  strong  man  in  his  strength. 
Then  again  the  second  time  we  read  :  '  What  went  ye  out  for  to 
see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?'  And  He  adds:  'Be 
hold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing,'  men  of  luxury,  '  are  in  kings' 
houses.'  They  had  surely  seen  that  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness, 
out  of  his  own  free  choice,  had  worn  a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  and 
was  girded  with  a  leathern  girdle.  Therefore  they  need  not  fear 
now  that  he  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  vocation  as  witness  of  the 
truth,  when  languishing  in  Herod's  prison.  If  he  had  the  soft, 
weak  mind  from  which  the  flatterer  grows,  he  would  surely  be 
decked  with  soft  clothing  in  the  king's  house  ;  but  with  his  strong 
heroic  soul  he  will  unflinchingly  remain  in  his  rough  clothing  in 
the  king's  prison :  he  will  show  that  he  is  equal  to  his  destiny.1  As 
speaking  to  the  multitude  who  so  easily  become  violently  aroused, 

1  See  Stier  cm  the  passage. 
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He  prudently  speaks  in  general  terms  of  people  in  kings'  houses,  to 
whom  John  forms  a  striking  contrast.  Thus  with  His  first  word 
He  set  the  people  at  rest  concerning  the  strength  and  consistency 
of  the  Baptist,  and  the  reliableness  of  his  testimony ;  with  His 
second  word,  concerning  the  hardship  of  his  fate,  the  inevitableness, 
ay,  the  necessity  of  his  present  condition.  Then  for  the  third  time 
He  asks,  '  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  '  And  He 
answers :  '  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet/  And 
how  far  more  ?  Jesus  now  explains  to  the  people  that  John  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  whom  the  prophet  prophesies  (Mai.  iii.  1), 
who  goes  before  the  coming  Lord  to  prepare  the  way,  and  that 
among  all  that  are  born  of  women  there  is  none  greater  than  he, 
the  Baptist. 

Thus  therefore  the  Baptist  was  distinguished  above  all  the  pro 
phets  through  his  peculiar  position  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  he 
closed  up  the  old,  he  announced  the  new  dispensation  ;  he  practi 
cally  set  forth  the  revelations  which  were  given  him  with  the  most 
faithful  energy  in  outward  action,  by  rebuking  the  people,  and  con 
secrating  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  Just  as  Moses  became  the  lawgiver  or  legal  establisher 
of  the  patriarchial  development  of  the  theocracy,  so  John  in  his 
spirit  and  office  comprised  the  whole  prophetic  development  of  the 
theocracy  in  practical  activity.  But  when  Jesus  extolled  him  as 
the  most  eminent  among  those  born  of  women  (those  not  yet  born 
again  through  the  New  Testament  baptism  into  Christ's  death), 
He  added  yet  the  declaration:  'Notwithstanding'  (in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view)  '  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  he.' 

With  these  last  announcements  Jesus  had  clearly  explained  to 
the  people  the  Baptist's  precise  mission  ;  that,  namely,  of  announc 
ing  the  Messiah.  In  so  -doing,  He  had  at  the  same  time  made  it 
sufficiently  clear  to  all  that  the  Messiah  had  appeared,  and  that 
Himself  was  He.  The  last  word  ought  also  to  have  given  His 
hearers  the  clue  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Baptist  was  not 
perfectly  able  already  to  understand  Himself. 

But  now  Jesus  considered  it  necessary  to  come  back  with  an  ex 
planation  to  that  word  of  His  which  placed  the  Baptist  above  the 
prophets.  Until  John1 — thus  He  explains  Himself — all  the  pro 
phets,  as  also  the  law,  stood,  so  far  as  related  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  the  domain  of  prophecy.  They  set  forth  this  kingdom  as  a 
future  kingdom.  But  since  John's  appearance  that  was  changed. 
From  his  days  up  to  this  moment  the  kingdom  of  heaven  continues 
in  powerful,  living  activity,  violently  forcing  its  way,  on  the  road  to 
perfect  mastery.  Now  it  is  drawn  forth  with  violence  from  its 
hidden  depth,  and  the  theocratic  violent  ones,  the  holy  doers  of 
violence,  actually  in  reality  draw  it  in ;  they  obtain  it,  they  have 

1  The  13th  verse  in  Matthew  is  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  12th  verse. 
Hence  we  may  also  imagine  this  verse  placed  as  an  introduction  before  the  12th,  iu 
order  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  may  come  out  more  clearly. 
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it.1  In  this  respect,  Christ  adds,  ye  may  consider  John  as  the  first 
forerunning  violent  one,  as  the  Elijah  whom  the  prophet  has  desig 
nated  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv.  5).  '  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! '  we  finally  read  ;  that  means,  the  other 
and  mightier  Violent  One  do  ye  now  find  out  and  acknowledge. 

Now  it  struck  the  Lord  with  a  feeling  of  pain  to  reflect  how 
much  they  both,  the  pioneer  and  the  Establisher  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  were  misunderstood  by  the  people  ;  so  He  gave  His  hearers 
a  solemn  rebuke  on  this  subject  in  the  form  of  a  parable :  '  Where- 
unto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ?  Unto  children  sitting  in  the 
market.  They  call  out  to  their  fellows,  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced  !  We  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  wept ! '  We  must  carefully  observe  that  these  are  capricious 
children  who  are  here  represented,  who  in  one  and  the  same  moment 
want  to  play  with  their  fellows  now  at  a  wedding,  now  at  a  mourn 
ing,  and  who  complain  that  their  fellows  will  not  join  in  the  game. 
Under  this  figure  the  race  of  that  time  appears  to  be  represented 
in  its  behaviour  towards  the  Baptist  and  Christ ;  or  it  also  exhibits 
the  way  in  which  every  age  lectures  its  prophets,  namely,  with  a 
supreme  inconsistency,  which  forgets  its  own  words.  This  incon 
sistency  appears  to  be  the  very  point  of  the  parable.  Thus  the 
'  children '  who  wished  the  prophets  to  dance  to  their  piping,  would 
fain  strike  up  for  John  to  follow  a  cheerful  wedding  tune,  whilst  he 
was  calling  the  people  to  rites  of  mourning ;  and  then  immediately 
in  the  same  breath  they  wanted  the  Lord  to  follow  them  in  a 
funeral  dirge,  whilst  He  desired  to  summon  the  people  to  the 
cheerful  marriage-feast  of  New  Testament  liberty.2  The  former 
appeared  neither  eating  nor  drinking ;  he  represented  in  his  strict 

1  According  to  the  context,  John  and  Jesus  must  be  the  fiiaffral.  For  until  their 
time  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  a  hidden  kingdom,  Israel's  ideal  hope ;  but  with  holy 
violence  they  drew  it  out  from  the  depth  of  life  into  actual  manifestation.  There 
fore  the  period  also  is  to  be  fixed  thus  :  from  John's  appearance  up  to  this  time  iu 
which  Jesus  is  speaking.  It  also  appears  to  be  according  to  the  connection  of  the 
passage  to  understand  the  piafcrai  passively.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  violently 
drawn  forth  to  view.  Under  another  point  of  view,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  itself  forcing  its  way  amidst  agonizing  birth-throes. 

!  Stier's  explanation  of  this  passage  (ii.  94)  had  well-nigh  forced  me  to  give  up  my 
own  earlier  explanation  of  it  in  my  Jiiblischc  Dtchtunycn,  vol.  ii.,  in  favour  of  his. 
For  Stier  makes  the  piping  for  the  marriage -feast  refer  to  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  the  dirge  for  the  funeral  to  the  ministry  of  John.  Thus  then  would  they  them 
selves  be  compared  to  children  who  in  vain  desire  to  get  up  both  a  festival  and  a 
mourning.  The  comparison  would  then  include  the  Baptist  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Himself  in  the  designation,  this  generation.  Grotius  reminds  us  on  this  passage  of 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  which,  he  observes,  represents  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
yet  there  the  sower  must  also,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  history  of  his  seed.  But 
yet  here  these  piping  and  mourning  children  are  too  distinctly  designated  as  the 
generation  of  that  time.  Added  to  this,  the  same  children  are  represented  as  contra 
dicting  themselves,  with  peevish  irresolution  wanting  to  play  now  at  a  wedding,  now 
at  a  funeral,  thereby  causing  nothing  to  be  done.  Not  children  playing  harmoniously 
and  quietly  are  here  represented,  but  excited  children,  irresolute  and  bewildered, 
having  no  call  to  do  this  piping  or  dirge-playing,  who  are  spoiling  their  own  play. 
But  the  Baptist's  and  Christ's  way  of  acting  did  not  correspond  with  this.  The  first 
continued  his  darkly  nolemn  tune,  and  the  other  His  brightly  cheerful  tune,  even  till 
death.  Besides,  the  race  which  criticises  both  the  men  are  in  the  parable  very  plainly 
identified  with  the  complaining  children.  And  what  is  especially  to  be  remarked  is, 
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abstemiousness  the  very  deepest  earnestness  of  life.  And  although 
the  people  were  moved  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  yet  they  gradually 
exclaimed :  He  is  too  severe  for  us,  too  gloomy ;  and  at  length 
most  of  them  turned  away  from  him  with  the  excuse,  that  he  was 
possessed  by  a  demon  of  melancholy.  The  latter  came  eating  and 
drinking  ;  freely  arid  with  devoted  love  He  shared  in  their  feastings. 
But  then  they  cried,  '  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber,  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners/ — the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  anathe 
matized  Him  as  one  who  set  Himself  above  all  law.  And  so  they 
gave  Him  up  likewise. 

In  this  sketch  Jesus  has  drawn  the  chief  difficulties  which  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  always  meets  with  in  the  world. 
The  preaching  of  the  law  men  find  too  solemn,  too  superhuman, 
destroying  all  life's  cheerfulness  ;  in  the  preaching  of  the  atonement 
they  find  a  favouring  of  levity,  of  sin.1  And  the  messengers  of 
God,  whose  office  it  is  to  call  the  world  to  the  proper  seasons  of 
mourning  and  of  feasting,  must  always  be  content  to  bear  being 
rejected  by  the  world's  criticism. 

But  this  melancholy  experience  is  only  a  qualified  one.  Some 
there  always  are  who  receive  the  heavenly  wisdom  which  they  set 
forth,  and  become  children  of  their  spirit.  And  these  children  of 
wisdom  have  always  made  themselves  answerable  for  her,  and  have 
maintained  and  justified  her  claims  and  her  righteousness  by  their 
word  and  life.  The  children  of  wisdom  make  themselves  answer 
able  for  her  claims,  as  children  for  their  mother.2 

That  was  a  critical,  moment  in  which  Jesus  spoke  these  words  to 
the  people.  John,  in  his  weakness,  had  endangered  by  his  message 
both  Christ's  reputation  with  the  people  and  his  own.  The  people 
might  now  have  been  tempted  passionately  to  take  up  the  Baptist's 
question  and  go  on  with  assaulting  the  authority  of  Jesus,  or  else 
passionately  to  declare  themselves!  on  Jesus'  side  in  order  to  blame 
the  Baptist ;  or  they  might  even  have  begun  to  go  all  wrong  con 
cerning  both  prophets.  This  error  of  the  Baptist's  Jesus  remedies ; 
indeed,  He  even  makes  use  of  this  opportunity  clearly  to  explain  to 
the  people  the  difference  between  the  Baptist's  position  and  His 
own,  and  the  higher  unity  of  the  two  positions  in  the  establishing 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  then  He  proceeds  to  show  them  how 
wrongly  they  had  acted,  first  towards  the  Baptist,  and  then  towards 
Him,  Thus  the  most  perfect  policy  could  not  have  given  a  better 
turn  to  the  occurrence  ;  here,  however,  this  wisdom  was  the  policy 
of  the  Prince  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  in  perfect  unity 
with  holiness  and  love. 

that  the  fiute-players  are  here  represented  as  coming  before  the  mourners.  If  they 
were  meant  to  refer  to  Jolm  and  to  Christ,  the  situation  must  be  reversed,  whereas 
it  quite  corresponds  with  the  inconsistent  behaviour  of  the  people.  John  found  in 
the  people  a  group  of  merry  flute-players  who  wished  to  force  him  to  join  in  merry 
dances.  Christ  found  in  the  same  people  a  choir  of  mourners  who  required  of  Him 
to  set  forth  the  victory  of  death  in  ascetic  behaviour,  or  by  joining  with  them  in 
weeping  and  crying.  1  See  Stier,  ii.  98. 

2  If  we  carefully  regard  the  signification  of  the  expression  the  children  <>f  icisdom, 
and  the  connection  of  this  passage,  we  cannot  be  doubtful  concerning  ita  meaning. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronological  Synopsis,  places  the  date  of  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment  in  March  of  the  year  782  u.c.  (p.  223.) 
But  this  is  done  upon  the  incorrect  supposition  already  referred  to 
with  respect  to  that  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  with  which   the 
synoptists   link   the   imprisonment  of  the  Baptist.      Further  on 
^Vieseler  rests  this  view  upon  the  supposition  of  an  exact  chrono 
logical  succession  of  events  in  the  synoptists,  particularly  in  Luke, 
and  finds  especially  in  the  a-d/3/3arov  ^vrepo-rrpwrov  in  Luke  vi.  1 
his  authority  for  supposing  that  this  said  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee, 
and  consequently  also  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  must  have 
taken  place  about  this  time.     But  we  have  only  to  consider  the  in 
termixture  of  the  several  series  of  events  to  make  us  abstain  from 
insisting  upon  this  chronological  order  in  these  Gospels  ;  and  in  re 
spect  to  Luke  in  particular,  it  is  plain  enough  that  in  his  narration 
he  did  not  aim  at  a  purely  objective  arrangement.     With  reference 
to  this,  let  us  compare,  for  example,  the  position  of  the  story  of  the 
centurion  at  Capernaum  with  the  position  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.      Next,   Wieseler   adduces   proofs   from   profane   history. 
First  he  finds  out  (p.  241)  thatAgrippa  I.  came  to  Palestine  either 
in  the  autumn  of  A.D.  31  (784),  or  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  and  that  he  found  Herodias  already  married  to  Herod.    From 
this  we  only  arrive  at  the  indeterminate  date  of  the  marriage  hap 
pening  before  this  time.     But  it  required  at  the  same  time  to  be 
proved  that  it  took  place  after  A.D.  28.     This  then  Wieseler  tries  to 
establish  in  the  following  manner  : — According  to  Josephus,  Antiq. 
18,  5,  1,  Herod  first  formed  the  plan  of  his  union  with  Herodias 
whilst  on  a  business  journey  to  Rome.    But  this  journey,  Wieseler 
says,  could  not  have  happened  before  the  year  29.    For  in  this  year, 
so  we  are  told,  the  old  Empress  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  died  ; 
and  Herod  probably  made  this  journey  to  Rome  on  a  visit  of  con 
dolence,  in  order  to  make  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  advantages 
for  himself.     Now  this  supposition  has  surely  nothing  convincing 
in  it.    Such  a  man  as  Herod  would  not  wait  for  such  a  particularly 
special  event,  in  order  to  make  interest  for  himself  in  Rome.     And 
it  is  also  very  much  to  be  questioned  whether  with  a  man  like 
Tiberius  it  would  have  been  at  all  politic  to  make  use  of  an  occa 
sion  of  condolence  in  order  to  compass  private  ends  of  his  own. 
One  rather  gets  out  of  the  way  of  mourning  tyrants.    Thus  Agrippa 
also  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  because,  as  being  the  former  friend 
of  the  Emperor's  son  Drusus,  who  was  poisoned  by  Sejanus,  he 
reminded  Tiberius  of  his  death.     Besides,  it  is  alleged  that  at  a 
later  period  Agrippa  I.  accused  Herod  to  Caligula  of  having  been 
guilty  of  conspiring  with  Sejanus  against  Tiberius'  government. 
From  this  also  it  is  to  follow,  that  Herod's  journey  was  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Livia,  because  it  was  only  from  that  time  that 
Sejanus  rose  to  importance,  and  '  because  the  alleged  conspiracy 
could  hardly  have  been  formed,  except,  on  the  one  hand,  through 
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personal  intercourse,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when  Sojanns 
was  already  enjoying  great  importance/  But  such  an  accusation  as 
Agrippa  brought  against  Herod  before  Caligula  surely  does  not  pre 
suppose  either  that  Herod  must  have  had  personal  intercourse  with 
So janus  in  Kome,  or  that  it  must  have  taken  place  after  Sejanus' 
elevation.  If  probabilities,  or  shows  of  probability,  were  wanted  for 
that  accusation,  it  would  even  be  more  probable  that  Herod  would 
have  then  been  able  to  confide  in  Sejanus  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
when  the  latter  had  not  reached  the  height  of  his  influence  at  the  court 
of  Tiberius,  than  later.  Thus  it  is  no  way  proved  that  the  imprison 
ment  of  the  Baptist  could  not  have  taken  place  till  the  year  782.1 

2.  It  will  be   shown   hereafter   that  Christ's  lament  over  the 
Galilean  cities  is  assigned  by  Luke  to  a  more  fitting  occasion  than 
it  is  by  Matthew ;  Luke  connecting  it  with  Jesus'  departure  from 
Galilee.    But  so  much  must  even  here  be  said,  that  that  lament  was 
evidently  uttered  as  a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  in  those  parts  after 
it  was  finished,  whereas  as  yet  Jesus  was  still  carrying  on  His 
ministry  in  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida. 

3.  Some  have  thought  it  unlikely  that  John  would  have  been 
allowed  whilst  in  prison  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  and 
through  them  with  the  world.     But  in  reply  to  this  it  has  been 
with  justice  remarked,  that  in  ancient  times  imprisonment  did  not 
infer  a  regular  locking  up  of  the  prisoner,  as  in  later  times  ;  and 
in  favour  of  this  has  been  urged  the  intercourse  which  Socrates 
whilst  in  prison  held  with  his  pupils,  also  Acts  xxiv.  23  and  Matt, 
xxv.  3G.     See  the  passage  above  cited  in  Weisse,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

4.  That  the  Baptist  was  more  than  a  prophet  is  shown  by  that 
great  act  of  zeal  for  true  religion  in  which  he  pronounced  the  nation 
unclean,  and  required  it  to  submit  to  baptism,  by  which  indirectly 
even  Jesus  was  led  to  seek  baptism  at  his  hands.    It  should  be  re 
marked  in  addition  to  what  we  have  before  said  on  this  subject, 
that  our  explanation  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  prophet  Haggai,  chap.  ii.  12-15. 

1  [This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  chronology  of  the  Gospel  history. 
Its  determination  depends  upon  data  which  themselves  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
ascertained.  One  of  these  is  the  date  of  our  Lord's  leaving  Judea  and  retiring  to 
Galilee  (John  iv.  3)  ;  for  at  this  time  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison  (John  iii.  24). 
This  may  be  called  December  780.  The  other  date  to  be  fixed  is,  of  course,  the  earliest 
at  which  there  is  any  notice  of  John's  being  or  having  been  in  prison ;  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  found  in  John  v.  35,  where  his  ministry  is  spoken  of  as  past.  The 
words  referred  to  were  spoken  at  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  though  at  what  season  is  not 
certain.  Lichtenstein  (p.  176)  and  lliggenbach  (p.  408)  agree  in  thinking  that  it  was 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  September  781.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
before  the  Passover  of  782  John  was  already  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  13  ;  Luke  ix.  9  ; 
John  vi.  4).  \\~ieseler,  as  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  allows  too  little  time  for  the 
events  which  are  known  to  have  transpired  during  the  imprisonment  (Tischendorf's 
Synops.  Evan,  xxxiii.  Prtef.  ;  Ellicoti'alfist.Lect.  p.  129,  note  ;  and  Andrews,  Life  of 
oio-  Lord,  p.  159).  Lichtenstein  has  very  elaborately  discussed  the  events  of  profane 
history  which  are  connected  with  the  imprisonment  of  John,  vi/., — the  death  of 
Philip,  the  war  between  Herod  and  Aretas,  the  journey  of  Antipas  to  Rome,  and  the 
marriage  of  Herodias'  daughter  ;  and  he  has  shown  that  Wieseler  has  in  profane  his 
tory  no  ground  for  asserting  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  could  not  have 
taken  place  till  782  (Lelensyeschichte,  pp.  171-201). — ED.] 


PAET  V. 

THE  TIME  OF  JESUS'  APPEARING  AND  DISAPPEAR 
ING  AMID  THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  HIS  MORTAL 
ENEMIES. 


SECTION    I. 

JESUS  IN  JERUSALEM  AT  THE  FEAST  OF  PURIM.  HIS  CONFLICT  WITH 
THE  HIERARCHY,  AND  ITS  FIRST  ATTEMPT  TO  BRING  ABOUT  HIS 
DEATH. 

(John  v.) 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
takes  a  decided  turn  at  the  time  of  His  appearance  at  the  feast 
of  Purim.  Through  healing  a  sick  man  on  the  Sabbath-day.  He 
is  brought  into  decisive  conflict  with  the  Sanhedrim.  The  con 
sequence  is,  that  the  Sanhedrim  seeks  and  determines  His  death. 
From  this  time  His  persecutors  are  everywhere  dogging  His  steps, 
even  in  Galilee.  Nowhere  is  He  secure,  but  He  is  hunted  like  a 
hind. 

In  these  circumstances,  His  wanderings  assume  the  character  of 
a  flight,  they  describe  great  and  rapid  journeys.  He  behaves  with 
great  caution  before  the  public  eye.  He  generally  appears  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  suddenly,  and  does  the  work  of  His  ministry, 
being  guarded  by  the  impression  of  His  majesty  and  the  reverence 
of  the  surrounding  multitude  ;  and  then  suddenly  vanishes  again 
amongst  the  crowd  from  the  outstretched  hands  of  His  persecutors. 
Now  we  see  Him  seeking  and  finding  a  refuge  in  the  range  of  hills 
beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  territory  of  the  tetrarch  Philip  ; 
now  again  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  ;  now  in  a  dwelling  with  faith 
ful  friends  at  Bethany  ;  now  in  a  solitary  olive-garden  in  the  gloomy 
gorge  of  the  Kidron.  Thus  does  He  guard  His  life ;  not  from  fear, 
but  in  holy  foresight,  that  He  may  secure  and  accomplish  His  life's 
work,  and  then  openly  give  Himself  up  to  His  people  for  life  and 
death. 

The  Gospel  history  gives  us  no  particulars  of  a  journey  which  it 
tells  us  Christ  took  to  go  up  to  a  feast  of  the  Jews ;  what  feast 
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it  was  is  left  unspecified  :  we  have,  however,  above  recognized  in  it 
the  feast  of  Purim  in  the  year  782. l  We  learn  nothing  at  all  in 
reference  to  this  sojourn  in  the  capital,  except  an  occurrence  which 
was  fraught  with  the  deepest  importance  for  His  whole  life. 

If  we  would  rightly  understand  the  account  of  the  wonderful  cure 
of  the  sick  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  we  must  call  to  mind  the 
holy  wells  or  mineral  springs  which  the  superstition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  middle  ages  had  consecrated  as  places  of  healing  grace. 
These  wells  were  often  important  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
effect ;  but  often,  too,  they  were  very  unimportant.  In  the  latter 
case  they  owed  their  reputation  to  especial  isolated  experiences,  and 
to  the  co-operation  of  popular  superstition  which  these  cases  called 
forth.  Such  a  healing  fountain  Jewish  superstition  once  discovered 
in  Jerusalem,  near  the  Sheep  Grate.  It  was  a  fountain- fed  pool 
which  was  at  times  disturbed  by  a  rush  of  water  from  an  inter 
mitting  spring,  and  whose  water  just  at  this  juncture  proved  to  be 
very  salutary  to  those  who  bathed  in  it.2  The  faith  of  the  people 
had  given  the  place,  with  thoughtful  piety,  the  name  of  Bethesda,3 
House  of  Mercy,  Place  of  Grace,  and  had  adorned  it  with  five  porti 
cos  to  afford  shelter  to  the  sick  people  who  were  laid  down  round 
the  pool.  The  Evangelist's  description  has  been  often,  but  without 
real  ground,  understood  as  if  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  with  its  wonder 
ful  effects,  belonged  to  the  articles  of  evangelical  faith,  and  as  if 
we  were  bound  to  discern  in  it  a  healing  spring  of  peculiar  miracu- 
lonsness.  Then  on  this  supposition  men  considered  it  suspicious, 
that  Josephus-,  as  they  imagined,  should  have  said  nothing  of  this 
spring.  But  if  we  look  at  the  Gospel  narrative  with  an  unpreju 
diced  eye.  we  shall  see  that  it  merely  gives  us  an  historical  descrip 
tion  of  a  Jewish  place  of  grace,  a  fountain  of  healing,  which  wrought 
its  effect  only  from  time  to  time,  and  then  also  only  for  a  short  time. 
The  water  on  such  occasions  proved  particularly  salutary  for  the 
blind,  or  for  those  in  general  who  were  suffering  in  their  eyes,  for 
the  lame  and  the  consumptive.  Such  sufferers  were  seen  surrounding 
the  pool  in  crowds,  who,  no  doubt,  were  also  seen  there  in  such  large 
numbers  because  these  healing  effects  were  so  seldom  exhibited. 

1  Book  ii.  Introd.  sec. — It  must  be  here  remarked  that  Tholuck,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  John  (Gth  edition),  finds  this  supposition  improbable.     His  principal 
reason  is,  that  he  thinks  it  unlikely  that  Jesus  would  repair  to  the  comparatively  un 
important  feast  of  Purim,  and  not  attend  the  principal  feast,  that  of  the  Passover, 
•which  followed  it.    Both  facts  are.  however,  satisfactorily  explained  by  looking  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative.     Since,  towards  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  Jesus 
was  visiting  the  towns  of  Judea  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  this  would 
naturally  lead  to  His  attending  the  feast  of  Purim.     But  as  at  the  feast  of  Purim  He 
gave  occasion  to  the  Sanhedrim  to  decide  on  His  death,  there  thence  arose  a  motive 
for  His  not  attending,  openly  at  least,  the  feast  of  the  Passover  which  so  soon  fol 
lowed. — [The  various  opinions  regarding  this  feast  are  stated,  and  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Passover  urged,  by  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  240.     The  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  Purim  may  be  seen  in  Eilicott,  p.  1:35. — KD.] 

2  See  Tholuck's  remark  concerning  the  gassy  spring  at  Kissingen,  which  begins  to 
bubble  up  at  about  the  same  times  every  day  ;  just  at  those  times  it  is  that  the  de 
velopment  of  gas  is  the  most  efficacious. 

*  Chald.  N1DH  JT.3,,  domus  misericorditc. 
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But  concerning  the  cause  of  tin's  troubling  of  the  water,  tradition 
explained  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  went  down  at  a  certain  season 
into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water  ;  and  whosoever  then  first, 
after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  stept  in,  was  made  whole  of  what 
soever  disease  he  had.  It  is  possible  that  the  Evangelist  might 
have  adopted  this  mode  of  expression  either  as  an  historical  reporter, 
or  in  the  genuine  devoutness  of  his  own  spirit.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  this  tradition  respecting  the  spring  was  not  inserted 
in  the  authentic  text  until  later.1 

On  Sabbath-day  Jesus  was  walking  round  this  Place  of  Grace. 
Here  He  found  a  sick  man  lying,  who  had  been  already  suffering 
eight  and  thirty  years,  and  who  had  even  been  lying  there  a  long  time.2 
Probably  the  man  bore  on  his  countenance  the  stamp  of  weakness 
of  will,  of  destitution,  and  of  discouragement.  '  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole  ? '  thus  ran  the  Lord's  question.  The  extinction  of  all  courage 
in  the  man,  and  his  perfect  helplessness,  moved  the  Lord  to  pity, 
and  induced  Him  to  take  an  interest  in  him  as  the  most  needy  one 
amongst  all  who  were  lying  there.  He  determined,  in  the  first 
place,  to  create  in  him  once  more  a  will,  in  order  to  gain  a  means 
of  effecting  his  cure.  The  man  declared  his  desire  for  recovery  ;  it 
was  honest,  but,  as  it  seems,  faint  and  feeble ;  at  all  events,  he  does 
not  in  his  answer  quite  come  up  to  the  categorical  wish  of  being 
restored  to  health.  We  see  from  his  words  how  the  matter  stood 
with  him.  He  could  still  manage  to  limp  slowly  a  little  way  ;  and 
in  this  manner  he  was  then  accustomed  to  hobble,  when  the  water 
was  springing  up,  from  his  portable  bed  to  the  pool ;  but  another 
always  got  before  him.  Perhaps  most  of  the  others  had  friends 
to  help  them  ;  at  all  events,  this  man  was  assured  that  he  could 
never  accomplish  it  except  he  had  some  one  to  put  him  at  the 
decisive  moment  into  the  water.3  Suddenly,  in  the  tone  of  com 
mand,  Jesus  said  to  him  :  '  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.'  After 
a  long  dreary  period  of  torpor,  the  man  now  for  the  first  time 
felt  what  it  was  to  will,  the  thunder-power  of  the  Saviour's  will 
shooting  its  healing  rays  into  the  slight  movement  of  his  feeble  but 
honest  wish.  He  felt  how  the  word  of  the  lofty  Stranger  had  again 
aroused  as  from  the  dead  his  vital  spirits  ;  and  in  the  sudden  elas 
ticity  of  his  awakening  faith,  he  understood  His  call,  obeyed  His 
summons,  stood  up,  stepped  forth,  and  found  himself  healed.  The 
taking  up  and  carrying  home  his  bed  no  doubt  belonged  to  that 
carrying  out  of  his  faith  into  action  which  Christ  required  in  order 
to  the  perfect  consummation  of  His  healing  work.  And  this  also 

1  The  words  of  ver.  4,  according  to  the  highest  class  of  MSS.,  are  decidedly  spurious  ; 
and  probably  also  the  closing  part  of  ver.  3,  from  (KSexo/J-tvtav,  who  were  wilting. 
Conip.  Liicke's  Comment.,  pp.  21  sqq.  Probably  this  addition  to  the  text  was  adopted 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  explaining  ver.  7.  As 
the  close  of  ver.  3  is  of  less  suspicious  authenticity  than  ver.  4,  and  as  the  connection 
seems  in  some  measure  to  require  these  words,  Ebrard  (p.  290)  is  disposed  to  retain 
them  as  genuine.  -  See  Liicke,  p.  26. 

3  Latterly  a  crowd  of  '  critical '  remarks'  have  been  seen  lying  round  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  like  another  multitude  of  blind,  lame,  and  withered.  See  Ebrard  on  this, 
p.  291. 
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clearly  explains  to  us  why  it  was  that,  in  giving  this  command, 
Jesus  paid  no  attention  to  the  rules  then  existing  among  the  Jews 
concerning  the  Sabbath.  But  as  the  healed  man  was  walking  away 
with  his  bed  according  to  Christ's  command,  he  forthwith  met  with 
a  hindrance.  When  the  Jews,  the  champions  of  Judaism,  saw  him 
going  along  with  his  bed  on  his  shoulder,  they  reproached  him  with 
breaking  the  Sabbath.1  He,  however,  appealed  to  the  weighty 
authority  of  Him  who  had  made  him  whole.  They  now  inquired  the 
name  of  this  miraculous  physician :  he  knew  not  who  it  was,  for 
Jesus  had  withdrawn  Himself  from  observation  amongst  the  mul 
titude  immediately  after  the  deed.  Afterwards,  however,  He  found 
the  healed  man  in  the  temple,  and  here  fie  was  impelled  solemnly 
to  address  him  :  '  Behold,  thoii  art  made  whole  :  sin  no  more,  lest 
a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  From  these  words  we  must  con 
clude  that  Christ  had  perceived  in  this  man  the  symptoms  of  guilt 
which  he  had  formerly  incurred  ;  perhaps  even  now  again  He  ob 
served  in  him  a  disposition  which  did  not  quite  satisfy  Him,  although 
apparently  the  sick  man  had  come  into  the  temple  with  the  motive 
chiefly  of  fulfilling  in  that  place  the  religious  duty  of  thanksgiving. 
But  the  man,  who  by  this  opportunity  learnt  Jesus'  name,  reported 
him  forthwith  to  the  Jews  ;  that  is,  doubtless,  to  that  court  amongst 
the  Jews  which  with  official  zeal  had  already  instituted  that  inquiry. 
This  led  the  hierarchical  authorities  to  persecute  Jesus.2  Without 
doubt  they  knew  about  Him,  as  we  have  before  seen,  and  had 
already  fallen  out  with  Him  ;  but  they  believed  they  had  now  got 
hold  of  a  public  accusation  against  Him.  Even  now  in  their  counsels 
the  purpose  was  beginning  to  work,  of  putting  Him  to  death  ;  Jesus 
distinctly  saw  this,  and  afterwards  plainly  taxed  them  with  it.3 

We  do  not  know  what  were  the  official  forms  which  they  made 
use  of  to  call  Him  to  account.  Probably  He  was  cited  before  the 
lower  Sanhedrim.  Here  they  appear  in  all  the  professional  pride  of 
doctors  of  the  law  to  have  lectured  Him,  telling  Him  that  even 
God  Himself  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  At  any  rate,  His  declara 
tion  alludes  to  this  thought :  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work.'  He  did  not  thereby  abolish  the  binding  authority  of  the 
Sabbath  for  the  sphere  where  labour  and  rest  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  But  in  His  operations  He  claimed  to  the  singular 
character  of  an  activity  which  was  exalted  far  above  that  sphere ; 
an  august  doing  of  work,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  keeping  of 
holiday  ;  a  working  in  God.  In  the  fermentation  of  creative  powers 
which  produced  the  world,  during  the  six  days  of  creation,  the 
Father  had,  according  to  human  view,  worked ;  then  in  the  heart  of 
man  He  had  rested :  He  was  now  enthroned,  resting  in  His  Son. 
But  this  rest  was  an  energizing  rest ;  it  occupied  itself  in  a  perpetual 
silent  activity,  in  the  ever  continuous  preservation  and  quickening 

1  Concerning  the  rules  for  the  Sabbath  with  respect  to  the  sick,  see  Lucke,  p.  29. 

2  The  remark,  they  sought  to  kill  Him,  in  ver.  16,  is,  according  to  the  MSS.,  of 
doubtful  authenticity  ;  but  it  is  in  sense  quite  right,  and  therefore  is  foisted  into  the 
text  here,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  18th  verse. 

3  See  John  vii.  19,  21. 
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of  the  world.  And  because  as  Father  He  ivorked  in  the  heart  of 
the  Son,  for  that  very  reason  the  Son  could  not  but  work  in  com 
munion  with  His  Father  among  His  people. 

The  significance  of  the  Lord's  answer  was  quite  understood  by 
His  adversaries,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  It  was  now  a  more  certain 
point  with  them  than  ever  that  He  must  die,  since,  in  their 
opinion,  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  had  also  made 
Himself  equal  with  God,  by  representing  God  as  in  a  proper  sense 
His  own  Father.  They  now  accused  Him  of  the  crime  of  blas 
phemy.1  But  He  felt  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  perversity  in 
wishing  to  kill  Him  because  He  made  alive,  because  He  worked  in 
His  Father  with  supreme  devotion  to  Him  and  rest  in  Him,  and 
because  He  was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  relation  to  His  Father,  and 
from  this  consciousness  spoke.  Therefore,  with  His  solemn  twofold 
amen,  He  declares  :  '  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  only 
what  He  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  He  doeth 
(whatever  the  Father  by  inward  arid  outward  guidance  impels  Him 
to  do),  these  also,  entering  into  His  mind  and  will,  the  Son  doeth 
likewise.'  By  this  declaration  He  had  shown  them  that  in  their 
accusations  they  had  not,  properly  speaking,  to  do  with  Him,  but 
with  His  Father  who  moved  Him  to  work.  Next,  He  explains  to 
them  this  wonderful  relation :  '  The  Father  loveth  the  Son.'  It  is  a 
peculiar  reciprocal  relation  of  eternal  love,  a  mystery  of  the  most 
sublime  love,  which  must  explain  it  all.  In  this  love  '  the  Father 
showeth  the  Son  what  He  doeth,'  and  thus  the  Son  enters  into  the 
Father's  work.  But  He  calls  Him  to  ever  greater  and  yet  greater 
works:  hereafter  even  they  will  have  to  marvel,  when  they  see  how 
the  Son  carries  out  the  Father's  greatest  miracles. 

To  this  extent  reaches  the  general  thought  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  Christ's  statement  now  before  us.  In  the  Father,  with  Him  and 
through  Him,  Christ  will  continue  to  work  miracles  of  life  like  the 
one  which  He  has  now  performed  on  a  small  scale  before  their  eyes  ; 
and  at  length  in  the  resurrection  they  will  be  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  mightiest  miracles  of  His  quickening  power  by  which  they 
will  see  themselves  surrounded,  and  they  at  that  hour  will  certainly 
guard  against  condemning  these  miracles  as  a  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  the  assertion  that  He  accomplished  them  in  union  with 
the  Father  as  blasphemy. 

This  thought  He  now  carries  out  in  three  forms,  rising  in  grada 
tion  one  above  another.  First,  He  marks  the  time  of  His  present 
marvellous  revivifications  of  men  (vers.  21-23)  ;  then  the  great 
period  of  the  spiritual  waking  up  of  mankind,  with  which  also  is 
connected  the  silent  and  secret  revivification  of  mankind  ;  conse 
quently,  the  period  of  the  gradual  revivification  of  mankind, proceed 
ing  forth  from  its  centre-points,  from  men's  hearts  (24-27).  But 
in  reference  to  this  He  tells  them  that  they  should  not  marvel  so 
very  much  even  at  this  (ver.  28).  For  there  shall  follow  yet  another 
resurrection-scene,  the  epoch  of  the  sudden  resurrection  of  mankind, 

1  Comp.  John  x.  33. 
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with  which  the  judgment  is  connected  (vers.  28,  29).  This  is  the 
final  end  of  His  marvellous  works  of  quickening  ;  and  on  that  day 
shall  those  very  miracles  of  God  appear,  at  which  they  will  marvel. 

The  isolated  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  during  His  pil 
grimage  upon  earth  form  the  first  stage.  The  Father  raises  up  the 
dead,  quickens  the  dead  throughout  the  world  in  manifold  ways  ;  as 
for  example,  through  the  spring  at  Bethescla.  And  so  also  it  is 
the  Son's  delight  to  quicken,  to  make  alive,  to  diffuse  life.  But  the 
son  quickens  idiom  He  will.  For  although  He  follows  the  indica 
tions  of  the  Father,  yet  is  His  acting  a  discriminating  acting ;  and 
through  His  choosing  between  those  who  are  to  be  quickened  and 
those  who  are  not,  He  executes  His  judgment.  This  judgment, 
through  which  the  contrast  is  formed  between  a  Christian  resurrec 
tion-world  and  an  antichristian  world  of  death,  the  Father  has 
given  over  to  the  Son.  And  thereby  the  honour  of  the  Son  is  to  be 
advanced.  For  the  being  of  the  Father  is  revealed  through  the 
being  of  the  Son  ;  the  life  which  the  Father  creates  is  revealed 
through  the  life  which  the  Son  diffuses  ;  and  in  consequence,  also, 
the  hidden  glory  of  the  Father  is  made  clear  through  the  glory 
which  the  Son  unfolds. 

And  now  the  Son  points  out  the  second  stage  of  His  making 
alive.  It  is  displayed  in  the  kingdom  of  His  spiritual  operations. 
His  word  is  the  real  principle  of  life.  He  that  hears  His  word  and 
keeps  it,  believing  on  Him  who  sent  Him,  has  everlasting  life.  For 
such  an  one  has  the  principle  by  which  he  every  moment  perishes 
in  the  Eternal  God  as  priest  and  rises  again  in  Him  as  king,  and  thus 
has  received  into  himself  the  principle  of  eternal  rejuvenescence  ; 
and  he  cannot  come  into  condemnation,  because  condemnation  and 
death  are  absorbed  in  his  life,  and  thereby  he  has  forced  his  way 
out  from  the  death  which  reigns  in  the  natural  life,  into  life. 
Henceforth  this  life-word  of  Christ's  goes  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  dead  shall  hear  it.  and  those  who  hear  it  (hearkening,  under 
standing)  shall  live.  For  as  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself,  is  the 
source  of  life,  so  has  He  imparted  to  the  Son  the  power  of  renewing 
in  Himself  the  life  of  the  world,  of  being  the  Principle  of  life  to 
the  world,  and  of  distinguishing  between  those  who  are  to  be  quick 
ened  anew  and  those  doomed  to  death,  because  He  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  new  Man,  and  consequently  the  Principle  of  life  to  new 
humanity. 

Through  these  operations  of  life  which  Christ,  through  His 
Church,  spreads  abroad  in  the  world,  is  next  brought  about  the 
third  stage  in  His  activity  :  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  At  this 
epoch,  which  is  brought  about  through  the  work  of  His  Spirit,  the 
power  of  His  life  will  embrace  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  and  will 
bring  back  all  that  are  in  the  graves  into  the  life  of  phenomenal 
existence.  Then  those  who  have  done  good  will  come  forth  unto  a 
resurrection  which  is  unmixed  life ;  but  those  who  have  done  evil, 
unto  a  resurrection  which  bears  in  itself  condemnation. 

The  threefold  gradation  of  these  quickening  works  of  Jesus  is  at 
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every  stage  a  twofold  operation.  First  he  only  quickens  some, 
whom  He  chooses,  restoring  to  them  their  health.  But  afterwards 
He  will  quicken  many  who  receive  His  word,  and  that  to  an  im- 
perishable  life.  And  finally,  at  a  future  day  He  will  call  hack  all 
into  visihle  life ;  and  not  only  life,  hut  judgment  aho  will  he 
unfolded  in  an  universal  resurrection,  which  is  an  operation  of  His 
resuscitating  power. 

After  uttering  such  great  things  concerning  His  agency,  Christ 
refutes  the  error  of  supposing  that  He  laid  claim  to  the  power  of 
performing  such  mighty  things  in  His  bare  isolated  humanity. 
The  secret  of  His  infinite  life-giving  and  quickening  power,  as  He 
repeatedly  explains,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to 
work  anything  at  all  in  egotistical  self-will.  His  being  able  to  do 
nothing  of  Himself  is  closely  connected  with  His  doing  all  things 
in  God,  as  God  does  all  things  through  Him.  And  thus,  He  says, 
He  executes  His  judgment  also,  His  discriminating  between  those 
called  to  life  and  those  doomed  to  death;  He  judges  according  to 
what  He  hears,  and  so  His  judgment  is  a  just  judgment.  This 
hearing  can  express  nothing  less  than  that  Christ,  with  a  hearkening 
spirit,  perfectly  and  correctly  perceives,  and  as  correctly  executes, 
at  every  moment,  the  objective  judgment  of  eternal  righteousness 
upon  those  who  come  before  Him.  But  this  He  is  able  to  do 
because  He  seeks  not  His  own  will,  but  His  Father's.  Which 
means,  that  the  eternal  power  of  His  life,  of  being  One  with  the 
Father,  and  the  eternal  deed  of  His  life,  of  performing  omnipotently 
the  Father's  will,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  eternal  energy 
of  His  life,  which,  as  freely  as  necessarily,  is  evermore  turned 
towards  the  Father's  will,  seeks  and  desires  the  Father's  will. 

He  then,  finally,  discourses  to  His  adversaries  concerning  the 
evidence  for  this  relation  of  His  life  to  the  Father,  and  for  His 
great  quickening  work.  First,  in  general  terms  He  explains  that 
He  does  not  (in  His  isolated  self)  bear  witness  of  Himself,  but  that 
there  is  Another  who  bears  witness  of  Him.  If  the  first  were  the 
case,  such  a  witness,  as  being  His  own  witness  to  His  own  life, 
would  at  once  contradict  its  own  truth  ;  but  the  witness  of  that 
Other  (the  Father's)  is  in  its  very  nature  true.  Truth  consists  just 
in  this,  that  it  is  not  each  single  thing  witnessing  for  itself,  and  thus 
disengaging  itself  from  its  connection  with  things  in  general,  but 
that  one  thing  bears  witness  for  the  other  ;  and  so  also  in  the  most 
universal  sense,  the  Other  of  the  Son,  the  Father,  bears  witness  for 
the  Son.  This  witness  is  true,  because  it  is  the  witness  of  God,  be 
cause  it  is  the  witness  of  the  Father  in  the  exercise  of  His  power, 
because  it  is  the  witness  of  the  great  One  for  the  great  Other.  Jesus 
introduces  His  discourse  on  this  witness  by  reminding  them  of  the 
message  which  they  had  sent  to  the  Baptist,  and  of  his  witness  for 
Him.  This  reminder  is  very  remarkable.  It  shows,  first,  that 
Christ  is  here  dealing  with  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  probably 
with  a  distinct  section  of  it.  Secondly,  that  John  must  have  then 
personally  pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  He  reminds  them, 
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therefore,  of  a  testimony  for  His  Messiahship  which  they  had  kept 
back  from  the  people.  But  He  expressly  guards  Himself  from  the 
suspicion  of  His  wishing  to  sustain  Himself  by  the  witness  of  a  man 
for  His  own  sake ;  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation  does  He 
recall  to  their  minds  that  testimony.  In  fact,  in  respect  to  John 
also,  He  had  occasion  to  reproach  them.  He  was l  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  season  that  they  rejoiced, 
excitedly  revelled  (like  night-flies),  joyfully  and  proudly  in  his 
light;  then  they  let  him  drop  again.2 

Thus  Jesus  shows  them  that  they  ought  already  to  have  followed 
the  witness  of  John,  if  they  had  no  other ;  much  more,  then,  the 
greater  witness  to  which  He  appeals,  the  witness  of  the  Father, 
which  expressed  itself  in  His  works.  His  works,  He  says,  prove 
that  the  Father  has  sent  Him.  This  is,  beyond  controversy,  an 
appeal  to  His  miracles  as  bearing  witness  for  His  divine  mission. 

But  now  He  desires  to  remind  them  that  the  Father  does  not 
now  for  the  first  time  begin  to  bear  witness  of  Him,  but  that  He 
has  already  borne  witness  of  Him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation.3  Verily,  He  remarks,  ye  are  no  good  prophets, 
like  those  wyho  were  the  organs  of  divine  revelation  :  ye  have  never 
(as  the  old  prophets  did)  heard  in  spirit  the  voice  of  God,  ye  have 
never  beheld  a  sight  of  Him,  and  just  as  little  have  ye  kept  in  your 
hearts  His  word  which  has  been  handed  down  to  you  ;  and  this  is 
proved  to  be  the  case  by  your  having  no  perception  for  His  highest 
revelation,  for  Him  whom  He  has  sent.  Nevertheless  He  is  con 
strained  to  mention  to  them  those  ancient  witnesses  for  His  Messiah- 
ship.  Therefore  He  exhorts  them  now  at  length  to  search  better 
into  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  which  even  they  themselves 
think  they  possess  eternal  life,  in  order  to  discover  in  them  the 
witnesses  for  Him  personally. 

But  now,  surely  He  could  not  help  sighing  whilst  feeling  Him 
self  forced  to  make  this  declaration  :  '  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye 
might  have  life  !  '  Yet  they  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  His  sorrow 
over  them  has  anything  to  do  with  their  withholding  from  Him  the 
manifestation  of  respect.  He  explains  to  them  that  His  sorrow  on 
their  account  is  rather  because  their  hearts  are  so  wholly  destitute 
of  the  love  of  God.  Therefore,  He  plainly  tells  them  that  He  finds 
no  acceptance  with  them,  because  He  is  come  in  His  Fathers  name, 
and  because  they  are  ivanting  in  love  to  the  Father,  because  there 
fore  they  are  wanting  in  spiritual  affinity  with  Him  ;  and  this  will 
be  shown  when  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  for  him  they 

1  From  this  expression  it  certainly  does,  indeed,  not  follow  that  John  was  already 
dead  ;  but  it  does  follow  that  he  was  removed  from  the  scene,  and  that  Jesus  con 
sidered  him  as  already  doomed  to  death. 

2  The  expression  irpos  ilipav  shows  that  they  had  deserted  him  before  his  course 
was  at  an  end  ;  and  this  entirely  agrees  with  the  representation  of  the  other  Evan 
gelists,  particularly  of  Lnke. 

a  Consequently  the  /j.f/j.apTvp-r]Ke,  ver.  37,  is  to  be  understood  in  direct  contradic 
tion  to  the  fj-aprvpei,  so  that  the  latter  expresses  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  former,  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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would  receive.  The  fellow-feeling  of  ambition,  the  elective  affinity 
of  the  excited  passion  for  shining,  would  make  them  disciples  of 
such  an  one.1 

But  now  He  declares  to  them  the  sad  riddle  of  their  blindness. 
They  cannot  believe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  cannot  renounce 
present  visible  glory  in  the  sure  hope  of  that  future  visible  glory  in 
the  resurrection  which  will  spring  from  communion  with  Him,  be 
cause  they  are  greedy  to  receive  now  at  once  honour  and  glory  one 
of  another.  In  proportion  as  they  do  this,  they  must  of  necessity 
neglect  honour  with  God,  glory  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  His  eternity. 
And  therefore  they  have  too  the  sad  prospect  of  not  finding  that 
honour  with  God.  Yet  Jesus  declares  to  them  that  it  is  not  He 
that  will  accuse  them  to  the  Father,  but  that  very  Moses  in  whom 
they  trust.  Since  their  confidence  appeared  to  be  grounded  on 
Moses,  on  the  law  and  their  fulfilment  of  it,  it  could  not  fail  of 
being  the  greatest  reproach  to  them,  that  they  had  not  once  learnt 
truly  to  know  even  Moses,  had  not  entered  even  into  his  spirit,  so 
that  they  were  therefore  bad  Jews,  who  through  their  very  unfaith 
fulness  in  Judaism  were  preparing  for  themselves  condemnation. 
But  how  is  He  able  to  cast  this  reproach  upon  them  ?  Christ  is  so 
certain  of  the  identity  of  His  spirit  with  that  of  Moses,  that  He  can 
even  say  the  strong  word  :  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  ivould  liave 
believed  Me,  for  he  wrote  of  Me,  According  to  this  declaration,  the 
law  of  Moses  simply  consists  of  outlines  and  shadows  of  the  person 
ality  of  Christ.  And  now  they  were  the  scribes,  the  men  who  were 
so  intimate  with  the  Scriptures,  who  set  infinite  value  upon  them, 
and  especially  upon  the  writings  of  Moses.  And  yet  they  believed 
not  the  word  of  Moses,  viewed  according  to  its  living  signification. 
And  this,  Christ  says,  is  the  explanation  why  they  cannot  believe 
His  words.2 

They  charged  Him  with  breaking  the  fourth  as  well  as  the  first 
commandment  of  the  law.  He  however  flung  back  upon  them  the 
heavy  guilt  of  giving  Moses  in  his  entirety  neither  faith  nor  obed 
ience.  They  sought  a  pretext  for  putting  Him  to  death.  He  de 
clared  to  them  that  He  would  continue  to  quicken  men  even  up  to 
the  last  day.  The  board  of  Jewish  magistracy  before  which  He 
had  now  stood,  and  which  from  the  first  had  intended  by  their  ex 
amination  to  bring  Him  to  trial  and  to  death,  and  that  too,  first, 
according  to  the  law  against  Sabbath-breakers,  and  then  according 

1  This  word  has  been  again  and  again  fulfilled  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  and 
recent  accounts  of  pseudo-messiahs.     Comp.  Tholuck  on  John,  p.  165. 

2  Truly  Christ  must  have  read  the  writings  of  Moses  in  another  and  a  deeper  spirit 
than  those  even  in  our  own  time,  who  are  not  able  to  discover  the  identity  between 
Moses  and   Christ,   and  who  can  generally   see  nothing  but  contradictions  in  the 
different  stages  of  one  organic  development.     Yet  Jesus  will  carry  the  point  against 
these  as  much  as  against  those  Jewish  gainsayers.     Nay,  with  equal  truth  we  may 
apply  His  word  to  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  Christian  life  ;  and  so  also  we  may 
say  to  every  natural  philosopher,  If  you  truly  believed  nature,  you  would  believe 
Christ,  for  she  has  prophesied  of  Him  as  her  principle  of  elucidation  ;  and  to  his 
torians,  If  ye  believed  history  in  her  deepest  underlying  causation,  ye  would  believe 
also  the  mysterious  Point  of  Unity  to  which  all  her  liual  causes  converge,  &c. 
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to  the  law  against  blasphemers,  now  found  themselves  for  the  present 
disarmed  by  His  powerful  utterances,  and  let  Him  again  go  free. 

NOTES. 

Concerning  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  Robinson  makes  the  following 
remark  :  '  Just  north  of  this  gate  (St  Stephen's  Grate,  which,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  city,  leads  to  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives),  outside  of  it,  there  is  a  small  pond  or  reservoir,  and  within 
the  gate,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  very  large  and  deep  reservoir  to 
which  the  name  of  Bethesda  is  commonly  given,  though  probably 
without  good  reason.  It  is  entirely  dry,  and  large  trees  grow  at 
the  bottom,  the  tops  of  which  do  not  reach  the  level  of  the  street ' 
(i.  233).  In  this  pool,  in  fact,  Dr  Robinson  sees  a  remnant  of  the 
old  fortification-trench  which  belonged  to  the  castle  of  Antonia 
(i.  293).  The  above-named  traveller  conjectures  rather  that  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  might  have  been  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (i. 
337  ff.).  He  says  :  '  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  northward  from  the  rocky  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  is  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  called 
by  the  natives  Aim  Urn  ed-Deraj,  "Mother  of  Steps."  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  reasons  which  make  it  not  improbable  that 
this  was  "  the  King's  Pool  "  of  Kehemiah,  and  the  "  pool  of  Solo 
mon,"  mentioned  by  Josephus.'  This  well  communicates  with  the 
fountain  of  Siloam  by  a  drain,  through  which  Robinson  and  his 
companions,  not  without  much  toil  and  risk,  forced  their  way.  He 
says :  '  The  water  of  both  fountains  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish, 
and  very  slightly  brackish,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  the  water  is  low,  it  is  said  to  become  more  brackish 
and  unpleasant.  It  is  the  common  water  used  by  the  people  of  Kefr 
Selwan.  We  did  not  learn  that  it  is  regarded  as  medicinal  or  parti 
cularly  good  for  the  eyes,  as  is  reported  by  travellers ;  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  such  a  popular  belief  may  exist.'  The  traveller 
now  relates  (341)  how  that  they  had  remarked  in  the  upper  fountain 
(the  Virgin's  Fountain)  a  sudden  bubbling  up  of  the  water,  which 
was  so  powerful  that  within  five  minutes  the  water  in  the  basin  rose 
almost  a  foot.  A  woman  assured  him  that  this  rush  of  water  took 
place  '  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  sometimes  in  summer  once  in  two  or  three  days.'  'Now,  since 
the  old  Sheep  Gate  appears  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  temple, 
and  the  wall  of  the  ancient  city  probably  ran  along  this  valley,  may 
not  that  gate  have  stood  somewhere  in  this  part,  and  this  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  have  been  Bethesda  ? '  In  this  case,  the  silence  of 
Josephus,  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  '  criticism,'  and  con 
sidered  an  important  difficulty,  would  be  accounted  for :  Josephus 
would  have  mentioned  the  pool  under  the  name  of  '  Solomon's  Pool.' 
But  without  that,  his  silence  would  form  no  real  difficulty,  since 
Josephus  nowhere  gives  a  complete  topographical  and  statistical 
account  of  the  city  (Liicke,  p.  19).  If  the  tradition  concerning  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  were  false,  then  Eusebius'  account  of  this  pool  (in 
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his  Onomasf  ikon) ,  which  depends  on  an  improbable  conjecture  (see 
Liicke,  p.  26),  may  perhaps  cease  to  be  regarded  as  having  any 
relation  to  the  true  locality. 

2.  According  to  Von  Ammon  (ii.  203),  Jesus,  by  His  declaration 
on  the  suhject,  Himself  attacked  the  foundation  of  the  sabbatical 
law  concerning  God's  rest  on  the  seventh  day  of  creation  (Gen.  ii. 
1,  <fcc.  ;  Ex.  xx.  8,  &c.)  In  putting  forth  this  desperate  hypothesis, 
theology  has  not  been  mindful  of  the  saying  of  Jesus :  '  Had  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  Me.'  The  same  author  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Jews  were  wrong  in  assigning  a  pregnant  mean 
ing  to  that  expression  of  Jesus :  My  Father;  that  in  reality  it 
denotes  no  equality  of  being  with  God.  Further  on  (209)  he  also 
remarks,  that  the  passage  under  discussion  in  no  way  refers  to  the 
world's  future  judgment,  but  is  of  an  '  allegorical  nature,'  and  has 
reference  only  to  '  the  inward  reformation  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus/  We  will  only  remark  that  this  view  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  advanced  age  of  the  author. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  RETURN  OF  JESUS  TO  GALILEE.  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  BAPTIST'S 
EXECUTION.  THE  FIRST  FEEDING  OF  THE  MULTITUDE  IN  THE  WIL 
DERNESS.  CHRIST  WALKING  ON  THE  SEA. 

(Matt.  xiv. ;  Mark  vi.  14-5G  ;  Luke  ix.  7-17  ;  John  vi.  1-21.) 

After  the  Lord's  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  we  first  find  Him 
again  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in  all  probability  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Tiberias,  the  residence  of  Herod  Antipas  (John  vi.  1). 
Here  it  was  that  a  storm  of  sad  and  evil  tidings  burst  upon  Him 
simultaneously. 

He  Himself  had  this  time  once  more  escaped  the  sentence  of 
death  in  Jerusalem.  But  yet  He  returned  to  Galilee  with  the 
decided  impression  that  His  death  was  determined  upon  by  the 
highest  court  of  His  nation — the  Sanhedrim  ;  at  least  that  was  the 
tendency  which  the  feeling  of  mind  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  taking, 
even  if  the  separate  individual  members  of  the  college  were  not  yet 
fully  conscious  of  this  tendency.  It  was  clear  to  Him  that  a  secret 
sentence  of  death  was  already  hovering  over  His  head. 

It  was  thus  that  the  messengers  from  John's  disciples  found  Him, 
who  came  to  announce  to  Him  their  master's  execution  (Matt.  xiv. 
12).  We  cannot  but  regard  this  particular  in  the  narrative  as  very 
remarkable  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  First  we  may  consider  it 
a  cheering  sign  that  the  Baptist's  message  had  attained  its  ohject, 
that  his  soul  had  been  again  restored  to  calm,  and  that  he  had  died 
in  perfect  peace  with  Jesus.  For  otherwise,  surely,  his  disciples,  or 
several  of  their  number,  would  hardly  after  his  death  have  turned 
to  Jesus.  Next  we  see  in  general  the  working  of  the  reconciling 
power  of  death — especially  of  so  consecrated  a  death.  The  disciples 
of  this  great  hero  of  God,  who  had  now  been  offered  up,  feel  them- 
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selves  constrained  to  turn  with  their  bitter  sorrow  to  Jesus.  It  was 
as  if  they  felt  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Lord  the  death  of  His 
herald.  Perhaps  the  better  part  among  them  subsequently  attached 
themselves  to  Jesus.  The  rest  afterwards  adopted  another  course. 
But  now,  in  their  mourning  for  their  dishonoured  master,  the  true 
spirit  of  Christ's  forerunner  beamed  forth  in  them  once  more  with 
clearness  :  the  message  which  Jesus  received  appears  to  have  come 
from  their  whole  body.  We  can  only  faintly  conceive  with  what 
feelings  Christ  heard  of  the  faithful  Baptist's  death,  knowing  like 
wise  its  significance  for  Himself. 

About  this  time  also  the  apostles  returned  back  from  their  mis 
sionary  journey,  and  again  were  reassembled  round  Jesus.  They 
had  therefore  finished  their  journeyings  through  the  Jewish  towns, 
or  else,  as  one  might  also  conjecture,  they  had  suddenly  broken  them 
off.  It  is  remarkable  that  Matthew  is  silent  respecting  their  return, 
and  that  the  other  two  synoptists  only  notice  it  very  briefly.  This 
return  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  joyful  a  one  as  that  of  which 
Luke  gives  us  later  an  account,  in  connection  with  the  Seventy. 
Now  it  would  certainly  be  possible  that,  having  heard  the  news  of 
the  Baptist's  death  whilst  in  the  middle  of  their  labours,  they  had 
in  their  alarm  been  led  to  go  back  again  to  their  Master.  It  is  also 
an  easy  conjecture,  that  on  their  return  they  might  have  fallen  in 
with  John's  disciples  who  were  coming  to  Jesus,  since  there  was  an 
old  feeling  of  friendliness  between  the  two  circles  of  disciples,  which 
through  this  great  sorrow  would  now  readily  revive.  Thus  much, 
at  any  rate,  plainly  appears  from  the  connection  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Evangelists,  namely,  that  they  could  not  long  have  returned  to 
Jesus  when  those  friendly  messengers  arrived,  and  that  the  intelli 
gence  which  they  brought  was  deeply  afflicting  to  them  as  well  as 
to  their  Master,  especially  to  those  among  them  who  had  been  former 
pupils  of  the  Baptist,  and  certainly  fell  like  a  thunder-clap  upon 
them  and  upon  their  views  in  reference  to  the  future.  But  whilst 
they,  thus  discouraged,  were  surrounding  their  Master,  He  and  they 
were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  the  populace,  whose  excitement  was  con 
tinually  increasing,  and  whose  feelings  in  all  probability  were  also, 
at  least  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  becoming  less  pure  and  more 
worldly.  At  all  events  Jesus  deeply  felt  the  need  of  withdrawing 
the  disciples  from  the  crowd,  after  the  labours  of  their  journey  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind,  and  of  taking  them  into  solitude,  in  order  that 
they  might  rest  a  while  and  recover  themselves  (Mark  vi.  31). 

Then,  too,  came  the  singular  intelligence,  that  Herod  was  wishing 
to  see  Jesus.  A  little  time  before  this,  Herod  had  probably  returned 
from  Livias  in  Perea  to  Tiberias.  It  was  not  long  since  the  despot 
had  stained  his  hands  with  the  prophet's  blood.  Before,  he  had 
heard  more  of  the  doings  of  the  Baptist  than  of  Jesus.  But  now  he 
found  the  whole  country  of  Galilee  filled  with  the  fame  of  Jesus 
and  with  praise  of  His  miracles.  Already  had  the  most  various 
opinions  been  formed  concerning  the  personality  of  Jesus,  but  they 
all  came  to  this,  that  He  must  be  one  of  those  miraculous  appear- 
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anccs  in  connection  with  the  Messiah,  which  the  prophets  had  fore 
told  as  evidences  of  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  time.  Opinions  were 
divided  :  some  said  that  He  was  Elias  ;  others,  that  He  was  one  of 
the  old  prophets ;  and  others  appear,  with  a  certain  pointedness  of 
meaning,  to  have  declared  that  He  might  possibly  be  John  the 
Baptist  himself — John  risen  from  the  dead.  Timid,  pious  men 
might  perhaps  express  this  opinion,  wishing  to  speak  to  the  con 
science  of  Herod  in  a  way  which  would  not  bring  themselves  into 
danger  ;  though,  indeed,  certainly  court  flatterers  might  possibly 
have  thus  expressed  themselves  in  order  to  set  the  prince's  mind  at 
rest  concerning  his  wicked  deed,  with  the  assurance  that  John,  whom 
he  had  killed,  was  already  alive  again.  The  prince  at  least  exhibits 
to  us  a  state  of  mind  hovering  between  one  apprehension  and  an 
other.1  He  was  rilled  with  fear  when  he  heard  the  opinion  expressed, 
that  this  Worker  of  miracles  might  be  John  the  Baptist,  and  again 
at  the  same  time  doubted  concerning  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Yet  he  was  disposed  to  believe  it ;  in  fact,  he  at  length  adopted  the 
view  that  this  Jesus  was  John  risen  from  the  dead,  but  apparently 
in  such  a  way  that  he  allowed  the  figurative  sense  to  mingle  with 
his  conception  of  the  matter  by  entertaining  the  thought  that  the 
damage  which  he  might  have  done  to  the  good  cause  by  the  Baptist's 
execution  was  already  more  than  compensated  for ;  there  had  already 
stepped  again  upon  the  scene  a  mightier  John  the  Baptist,  endued 
with  new  powers.2  Apparently  in  this  way  he  sought  to  appease 
his  conscience  by  a  word  which  at  first  had  terrified  him,  and  he  soon 
got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  express  a  desire — a  desire  prompted  by  a 
curiosity  as  shocking  for  its  audacity  as  for  its  folly — to  see  Jesus. 

That  seemed  to  be  yet  wanting.  The  prince,  whose  wicked  deed 
had  most  deeply  offended  and  wounded  the  Lord,  and  had  smitten 
with  dismay  all  who  were  around  him,  who  ought  to  have  trembled 
before  Him  as  before  the  very  judgment  of  God,  now  began  to  find 
Him  interesting,  and  gave  it  to  be  publicly  understood  that  he 
desired  to  give  Him  an  audience. 

Even  if  Jesus  had  not  been  induced,  by  sorrow  for  the  Baptist,  by 
His  disciples'  state  of  mind,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  multitude,  to 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  yet,  surely,  disgust  at  this  almost 
demoniacal  state  of  mind  shown  by  Herod  would  have  moved  Him 
to  do  so.  He  therefore  immediately  took  shipping  and  went  with 
His  disciples  across  the  sea,  going  obliquely  from  south-west  in  a 
north-easterly  direction. 

This  opportunity  occasioned  the  disciples,  when  they  subsequently 
were  giving  to  the  world  that  account  of  our  Lord's  life  from  which 
the  synoptical  Gospels  are  derived,  to  introduce  here  the  particulars 
of  John's  execution,  which  had  taken  place  some  time  previously.3 

1  Aujiropti,  says  Luke  (ix.  7). 

9  Aia  TOVTO  at  SiW/xeis  tutpyovoriv  iv  avru.  Apparently,  like  his  spiritual  kinsman 
Henry  VI II.,  Herod  too  had  a  mind  to  play  the  theologian. 

3  It  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  that  they  added  the  narrative 
of  John's  execution  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  motive  for  Jesus  thus 
crossing  the  sea. 
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We  know  concerning  Herod  Antipas  that  more  than  once  his 
mind  wavered  between  superstition  and  criminal  frivolity,  between 
reverence  for  high  personalities  and  contemptuous  treatment  of 
them.  Let  us  only  think  of  that  scene,  when  Christ,  by  the  direc 
tion  of  Pilate,  was  constrained  to  appear  before -him  (Luke  xxiii. 
8-11).  From  intense  anticipation  of  seeing  the  miraculous  works 
of  Christ,  he  quickly  passed  to  derision  of  Him.  When  therefore 
the  Evangelists  gave  apparently  contradictory  accounts  concerning 
His  behaviour  to  the  Baptist, — Matthew  relating  (ver.  5)  that 
Herod  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  had  been  hindered  in  his  design  by 
fear  of  the  people,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Mark  says  that  Herodias 
lay  in  wait  for  the  Baptist  and  sought  to  kill  him,  but  for  a  long 
time  could  not  attain  her  object,  because  Herod  feared  John  as  a 
just  and  holy  man,  and  therefore  had  kept  him  longer  in  custody 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  ay,  and  further  than  that,  even 
heard  him  gladly,  and  in  many  things  followed  his  directions, — we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  this  contradiction  lay  in  the  character  of 
Herod  himself.  Here  too,  then,  '  criticism'  must  be  set  aside  with 
its  oft-recurring  desire  to  make  the  gospel  history  answerable  for  the 
wickedness  and  inconsistency  of  such  heroes,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
deal  with  that  history  in  an  inimical  spirit,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  one  can  suppose  nothing  contradictory  or  foolish  in  such 
characters.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Herod  would 
stand  in  awe  of  the  restless  and  easily  excited  Galilean  people,  and 
just  as  much  so,  that  the  influence  of  Herodias  in  conflict  with  this 
influence  of  the  people  should  produce  considerable  oscillations  in 
the  prince's  behaviour  to  the  Baptist. 

At  length  the  well-known  mad  temerity  of  the  despot  decided  the 
matter.  He  was  keeping  his  birthday,  and  celebrating  it  by  giving 
a  feast  to  all  the  magnates  of  his  kingdom.  During  the  feast  he 
was  surprised  by  his  step-daughter  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Hero 
dias,  who  came  into  the  room  and  amused  the  guests  with  a  dance, 
which  apparently  was  some  inimical  representation.  This  homage 
enraptured  the  excited  prince  and  his  boon  companions.  These 
at  once  saw  that  it  was  the  wily  Herodias  who  had  prepared  this 
exhibition  for  them,  and  their  applause  completely  intoxicated  the 
despot.  He  challenged  the  dancer  to  make  him  a  request,  and  swore 
that  he  would  grant  it,  even  if  it  should  be  equivalent  to  the  half  of 
his  kingdom.  She  went  out  to  ascertain  from  her  mother  what  it 
should  be  ;  presently  she  came  back,  and  demanded,  on  a  dish,1  at 
once  upon  the  spot,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod  was  much 
grieved  by  this  request,  but  his  superstition  was  greater  than  his 
faith,  and  his  courteous  regard  for  the  magnates  of  Galilee,  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  particularly  cared  for  John's  preservation,  was 
greater  than  his  displeasure  against  the  girl.  For  his  own  sake, 
and  in  order  not  to  shame  the  dancer  before  his  guests,  he  sent  the 

1  That  the  bloody  head  on  the  dish  should  represent,  so  to  say,  the  dessert,  as  has 
been  remarked,  is  untrue  ;  for  certainly  neither  Salome  nor  her  mother  were  among 
the  guests. 
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executioner  to  behead  the  Baptist  in  prison.  And,  according  to 
directions,  the  man  brought  the  bloody  head  on  a  dish  to  the  girl, 
who  gave  it  to  her  vindictive  mother.  Not  far  from  the  mountain 
castle  of  Machaerus,1  which  was  situated  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Herod  had  his  second  residence,  Julias 
or  Livias.  It  was  a  royal  palace,  and  Herod,  especially  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  often  there,  since  the  war  with  King 
Aretas  was  already  impending.  Yes,  and  he  might  have  especially 
selected  this  particular  place  at  which  to  gather  the  magnates  of 
his  kingdom  in  order  to  impress  the  enemy,  or  else  to  prepare  them 
for  the  war.  But  the  near  vicinity  of  the  two  places  explains  how 
it  was  possible  the  head  of  John  could  so  soon  be  brought.2 

The  disciples  of  the  Baptist  bravely  owned  their  connection  with 
the  slain  hero,  whose  head  had  been  made  payment  to  a  frivolous 
dancing  girl :  they  came  and  laid  him  in  his  grave.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  Baptist  continued  to  live  in  various  forms.  Those,  indeed, 
who  wished  to  continue  to  be  strictly  disciples  of  John  afterwards 
took  an  uncertain,  wavering  course,  which  led  them  into  the  mazes 
of  heathenish  theosophy.3 

Jesus  landed  with  His  disciples  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Gaulonitis. 
Here  they  withdrew  into  a  desert  near  the  town  of  Bethsaida  (fish- 
houses),  which  was  situated  north-east  of  the  sea,  and  which  the 
tetrarch  Philip  had  named  Julias,  in  honour  of^the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.4 

But  in  vain  did  they  look  here  for  solitude.  The  people  from  the 
towns  flocked  after  them  along  the  road  by  land  (7re£Vy).  Those 
who  were  already  come  from  Tiberias  after  them  were  now  joined 
by  companies  of  pilgrims,  which  were  already  beginning  to  form, 
the  Passover  being  near  at  hand.  Thus,  moved  in  His  pity  for  the 
poor  shepherdless  multitude,  Jesus  again  stepped  forth  from  His 
retirement  (Mark  vi.  34).  Leaving  the  mountain-top  to  which  He 
had  repaired  (John  vi.  3),  He  came  again  amongst  the  multitude, 
and  taught  them  and  healed  their  sick. 

In  the  meantime  the  evening  drew  on.  Jesus  cast  a  look  on  the 
ever-increasing  crowds,  and  felt  thatlfor  the  moment  the  people  had 
forgotten  themselves  and  their  earthly  wants,  and  that  many  were 
in  danger  of  being  famished  on  their  way  home.  Even  the  disciples 
were  aware  of  this  danger ;  they  therefore  advised  the  Lord  peremp 
torily  to  send  away  the  people,  that  they  might  go  into  the  villages 
lying  nearest  the  desert  and  buy  themselves  food.  But  the  multi 
tude  who  had  come  to  Him  were  not  to  depart,  they  were  not  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  desert,  nor  to  leave  Him  hungry,  embarrassed, 
and  in  danger  of  starving.  Perhaps  it  was  Philip  who  had  repre 
sented  to  Him  most  urgently  the  distress  in  Avhich  the  people  were ; 
at  all  events,  Jesus  first  addressed  to  Him  the  question  :  '  Whence 

1  Comp.  Von  Raumcr's  Palastina,  p.  255. 

2  Comp.  "Wieseler's  Chronoloy.  Synoj/se,  p.  250. 

3  See  Neander's  Church  Jlixtory,  ii.  1C  [BoLn]. 

4  [For  a  description  of  the  probable  scene  of  the  miracle,  sec  Thomson,  Land  and 
Bouk,  p.  372.— ED.] 
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shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? '  He  wanted  to  prove 
him,  John  says.  But  Philip  saw  not  only  the  want  of  bread 
amongst  the  multitude,  but  also  the  want  of  money  amongst  them 
selves  :  he  quickly  ran  over  the  cost  and  took  fright.  '  Two  hundred 
pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them  (he  said)  that  every 
one  of  them  may  take  only  a  little.'  But  Jesus  now  distinctly 
required  the  disciples  to  give  the  multitude  to  eat ;  they  were  to  go 
and  see  what  provisions  they  could  command.  Andrew  informed 
Him  that  there  was  a  lad  there  who  had  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  what  are  they  among  so  many  !  '  But 
now  Jesus  commanded  them  to  make  the  people  sit  down.  The 
multitude  therefore  sat  down  upon  the  green  grass  (Mark  vi.  39). 
From  this  rural  allusion  we  may  draw  an  inference  concerning  the 
time  of  year  :  it  was  in  the  Palestinian  spring-time.  This  corresponds 
with  our  narrative  ;  for  we  stand  between  the  feast  of  Purim  and 
the  Passover.1  They  were  to  sit  down  in  separate  divisions  or  ranks 
of  a  hundred  and  of  fifty  men.  By  this  means  it  was  seen  that  the 
whole  multitude  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  men,  besides  the 
individual  women  and  children  who  were  amongst  the  train. 

Jesus  stepped  into  the  midst  of  His  guests,  took  the  food,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven,  giving  thanks :  He  was  sure  of  the  blessing,  of 
the  overflowing  gift  which  He  had  to  bestow.  Surely,  in  this 
moment  His  guests  must  have  more  than  ever  admired  and  revered 
Him ;  wondering,  they  hung  upon  His  lips.  Then  He  broke  the 
bread  and  divided  the  fish.  He  gave  the  food  to  the  disciples,  and 
they  distributed  it  amongst  the  people.  They  all  ate  and  were 
filled  ;  this  was  shown  by  there  being  an  overplus  of  twelve  baskets 
full  of  bread,  which  was  gathered  up  after  the  meal.'J  Christ  had 
fed  them  with  His  bread,  His  faith,  His  divine  power,  and  His 
loving  blessing.  They  surely  hardly  knew  what  had  happened  to 
them  at  this  holy  meal.  They  had  experienced  a  great  miracle ; 
and  they  decided  that  Jesus  was  '  of  a  truth  that  Prophet  that 
should  come  into  the  world.'  This  was  the  designation  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  more  indeterminate  sense.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  point  of  encircling  Him  and  of  leading  Him  down  in  triumph 
into  the  inhabited  country  as  the  King  of  Israel.  Jesus  remarked 
this ;  and  apparently  He  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  the  dis 
ciples  also  were  taken  up  with  this  scheme  of  the  multitude,  perhaps 
even  were  seriously  excited  by  it.  Therefore  He  constrained  them  at 
once  to  leave  Him.  He  sent  them  down  to  the  sea-shore  with  the 

1  In  Palestine  the  spring  commences  with  the  middle  of  February.  If  in  this  year 
the  feast  of  Purim  fell  on  the  I'Jth  of  March  (see  Wieseler,  p.  223),  we  shall  find 
ourselves  here  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  therefore  about  the  middle  of  the 
Palestinian  spring. 

-  The  twelve  baskets  which  were  used  for  gathering  up  the  fragments  were,  no 
doubt,  at  all  events  travelling  baskets,  though  they  scarcely  could  have  belonged  to 
the  apostles  ;  as  if,  for  example,  each  one  of  them  had  carried  a  bread-basket.  But 
as  they  all  were  engaged  in  gathering  up  the  fragments,  they  would  naturally  each 
take  a  basket  from  among  those  that  were  available  ;  hence  the  number  twelve.  The 
problem,  how  it  was  that  the  twelve  baskets  came  at  once  to  hand  in  the  wilderness, 
appears  hardly  yet  to  have  been  agitated. 
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command  that  they  were  at  once  to  set  sail,  whilst  in  the  meantime 
He  would  send  away  the  multitude.  The  disciples  therefore  de 
scended  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  whilst  Jesus  dis 
missed  the  people  ;  and  very  soon,  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  He 
retired  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountain-top  in  order  there  to  pray. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  we  are  to  understand  the  commaml 
of  Christ  with  respect  to  the  sailing  of  the  disciples.  Were  they 
entirely  to  leave  Him  behind  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  to  cross  over 
to  Capernaum  without  Him  ?  This  common  supposition  Wieseler 
has  combated  in  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
partly  well  founded  (Chronolog.  Synopse,  p.  274).  Jesus,  namely, 
according  to  Wieseler,  commanded  the  disciples  to  begin  their 
passage,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  Be thsaida- Julias  on  the  eastern 
shore,  whilst  in  the  meantime  He  would  send  away  the  multitude, 
and  then  join  them  at  the  appointed  time.1  So  far  the  author's 
hypothesis  appears  to  us  to  be  well  founded.  But  when  he  goes  on 
to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  really  landed  again  after  the  storm 
on  the  eastern  shore,  had  there  taken  up  the  Lord  to  cross  over 
to  the  western  side,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  this  view.  The 
grounds  for  not  doing  so  we  will  state  below.  The  disciples  then 
wished  to  steer  along  the  coast.  But  even  as  the  sun  was  setting  the 
vessel  was  driven  out  far  from  the  shore  by  a  strong  wind,  and  was 
soon  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.2  Jesus  now  plainly  saw  that,  in  spite 
of  violent  efforts  in  rowing,  they  were  overpowered  by  the  contrary 
wind  (Mark  vi.  48).  Thus  night  drew  on  and  He  was  not  come  to 
them  (John  vi.  17).  He  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  shore,  and 
they  were  struggling  with  painful  exertion  to  come  to  Him  through 
the  raging  sea.  Thus  midnight  passed.  But  when  the  third  watch 
was  passed,  and  they  had  already  come  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
furlongs  on  their  perilous  passage  across  the  sea  (which  is  about 
forty  furlongs  broad),  they  beheld  Him  coming  towards  them  upon 
the  sea.  Their  painful  struggling  to  reach  Him,  the  yearning  of 
His  heart  after  the  distressed  disciples,  was  the  motive  for  this 
miraculous  walk.  As  on  the  wings  of  pity,  the  Lord  hastened  to 
them  with  the  howling  wind  and  upon  roaring  waves,  whilst  they 
with  their  ship  were  struggling  towards  His  coast  against  the  wind 
and  waves  in  vain.  He  came  quite  near  to  the  vessel,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  hasten  on  before  it,  as  if  He  would  fain  show  them  the 
easy  way  to  the  west.  But  when  they  saw  the  human  figure  walk 
ing  upon  the  waves,  they  exclaimed  with  terror :  '  It  is  a  spirit ! ' 
He  came  near  to  the  ship,  and  they  cried  out  with  fear.  But  He 
culled  out  to  them,  '  It  is  I,'  and  encouraged  them.  And  now  they, 

1  Upodytiv  (eJj  -rb  irtpav)  7rp6s  BriOaa'tiav,  Mark  vi.  45.  Even  supposing  one  chose  to 
take  it  a«  being  Bethsaida  on  the  western  side,  one  might  easily  retain  the  notion  that 
they  were  to  take  Jesus  in  at  a  spot  on  the  eastern  side. 

-  "Ho?;  ^ffov  TJ}J  OaXdffarjs  fy,  Mark  xiv.  24.  The  ijor]  ia  difficult  to  explain  accord 
ing  to  the  usual  supposition.  About  the  time  of  sunset  they  were  already  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  And  yet  they  had  contrary  wind  and  a  bad  passage  ;  the  ship  was  being 
driven  on  against  their  will.  This  could  only  be  explained  by  their  wanting  to  land 
on  the  eastern  shore  iu  order  to  take  up  Jesua. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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on  their  side,  were  as  anxious  to  receive  Him  into  the  ship  as  He,  on 
His  side,  was  desirous  of  drawing  them  on  upon  the  flood.1  But 
His  call  to  them  had  kindled  in  Peter's  heart  a  great  fire  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  disciple  called  out  to  Jesus  to  give  him  a  sign 
that  it  was  really  He  by  bidding  him  come  to  Him  on  the  water. 
*  Come  ! '  the  Lord  cried.  Peter  stepped  out  of  the  ship  and  walked 
on  the  waves.  The  miraculous  kingdom  of  Jesus  had  received  Him : 
the  power  of  Jesus  upheld  him.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  howling 
wind  wanted  to  try  him,  for  it  blew  more  violently  ;  the  disciple 
began  to  reflect,  to  waver  in  his  heart,  and  then  immediately  to  sink. 
The  lofty  water-treader  became  a  fearful  swimmer,  who  could  hardly 
keep  himself  above  water,  shrieking  out :  '  Lord,  save  me  ! '  Imme 
diately  Jesus  stood  at  his  side,  and  seized  him  by  the  hand,  with  the 
tender  rebuke :  '  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?' 
And  now  both  were  received  into  the  ship,  whilst  the  wind  gently 
subsided.  The  disciples  had  never  been  so  much  impressed  by  the 
majesty  of  Christ  as  they  were  now  by  this  miracle  (Mark  vi.  51). 
For  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  had  not  yet  entered  rightly  into  their 
hearts,  because  their  heart  was  hardened  (ver.  52).  They  now  came 
and  surrounded  Him  ;  they  fell  down  before  Him,  and  the  cry  was 
heard :  '  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  !'  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  some  measure  restored  to  calmness,  they  found  that  they 
were  already  at  the  shore  for  which  they  had  been  steering.  Thus 
their  having  wanted  to  receive  Him  into  the  ship  had  become,  so  to 
say,  superfluous ;  for  even  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  doing  it, 
they  had  reached  the  shore.2 

In  the  meantime,  the  dawn  had  broken.  The  people  on  the  shore 
at  once  recognized  the  honoured  Seafarer,  and  the  news  was  quickly 
spread  that  He  was  again  there.  And  now  they  began  again  to  hunt 
up  the  sick  from  every  quarter  to  bring  to  Him,  that  He  might  heal 
them.  He  had,  as  it  would  seem,  yet  other  places  to  pass  through 
before  He  reached  Capernaum ; 3  and  in  these  He  everywhere  found 

1  The   1j9e\ov  otv  of  John   (ver.    21)   and  the   -<j6e\e  -rrape\eelv  of  Mark  (ver.   43) 
naturally  illustrate  each  other. 

2  Concerning  Wieseler's  supposition,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
disciples  had  now  really  landed  at  the  specified  spot  by  Julias,  and  that  they  had  now 
first  begun  the  passage  across  the  sea,  the  following  may  be  said  in  its  favour : — 1. 
The  words  of  John,  that  they  willingly  received  Him,  would  then  be  more  in  accord 
ance  with  the  account  of  the  synoptists.     2.   It  would  be  more  apparently  shown  that 
it  was  already  broad  day  when  Jesus  appeared  on  the  western  coast,  and  that  the 
people  immediately  gathered  round  Him.     But  the  grounds  are  certainly  much  more 
weighty  for  the  contrary  supposition.     Since  the  voyagers  wanted  after  all  to  sail  to 
the  west,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  them  to  have  first  landed  on  the  eastern 
side  after  Jesus  was  come  into  the  ship.     But  yet  more  important  is  the  circumstance, 
that  John  evidently  represents  the  occurrence  as  if  Jesus  had  walked  across  the  whole 
sea.     He  could  not  thus  have  written  if  Jesus  had  only  come  a  certain  distance  to 
meet  His  disciples. — [For  a  very  simple  and  sufficient  explanation,  see  Thomson,  Land 
and  P>ook,  p.  372. — ED.] 

a  From  which  we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  He  had  landed  at 
Bethsaida. — [But  Bethsaida  is  not  in  Gennesaret,  where  the  Evangelists  say  He 
landed.  The  distance  from  some  parts  of  Geunesaret  to  Capernaum  is  as  great  as 
from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  and  the  country  probably  as  populous.  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jnd.  iii.  10,  8)  confines  the  name  Geuuesaret  to  a  tract  of  laud  scarcely  four 
miles  long,  but  of  a  wonderful  temperature  and  fertility. — ED.] 
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sick  people  laid  in  the  streets,  for  whom  they  craved  His  help. 
The  numbers  of  these  sick  people  seemed  almost  too  large  for  Him 
to  be  able  to  heal  them  singly  by  laying  His  hands  upon  them ; 
therefore  many  begged  permission  to  touch  merely  His  garment. 
And  even  thus  His  healing  power  availed  for  all  who  were  suffering. 
The  people  were  now  at  the  climax  of  their  devotion  to  Him,  of 
their  belief  in  His  miraculous  power ;  and  therefore  also  His  healing 
powers  were  diffused  throughout  the  national  life  in  the  richest 
streams ;  whilst  from  the  heights  of  the  hierarchy  He  was  already 
everywhere  met  by  a  decided  hostility. 

NOTES. 

1.  According  to  Von  Ammon  (ii.  182),  the  opinion  of  Herod 
Antipas,  that  in  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from  the  dead,  is 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  and  that 
thus  about  the  time  of  Jesus  the  mystical  transmigration  of  souls 
had  become  the  half  Pythagorean,    half  cabalistic  faith  of  ^  the 
multitude.     But  the  proofs  which  he  adduces  in  favour  of  this 
supposition  are  not  adequate.     When,  for  example,  he  observes 
that,  according  to  Josephus  (De  Sell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  3),  the  Pharisees 
held  that  the  demons  expelled  from  those  possessed  by  means  of  the 
herb  Baaras  were  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  this  is  clearly  an  argu 
ment  against  the  above-mentioned  supposition.     For,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  departed  soul  must 
continue  to  live  in  other  creatures  or  men  as  their  own  soul,  as  the 
principle  of  life  to  them,  and  not,  like  demons,  take  captive  both 
these  beings  and  their  souls  in  the  form  of  possession.     And  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  souls  of  wicked  men  can  only  force  a  way  for 
themselves  into  life  in  such  a  horrid  way  as  demons,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  way  of  an  appointed  transmigration  of  souls  is  not  open  to 
them.    Men  confound  here  two  things  outwardly  similar,  but  which 
in  essence  are  not  only  different,  but  quite  opposed  to  one  another  ; 
much  in  the  same  way  as  men  have  confounded  the  free  act  of 
renouncing   the   devil,  which   was   imposed   upon   candidates   for 
baptism   in  the  early  Church,  with  the  exorcism  which  sprung 
up  later.     By  the  expression  paa-rcovr)  rov  avaftiovv  (Antiq.  xviii.  1, 
3)  Josephus  wished  no  doubt  to  make  somewhat  plainer  to  his 
readers  formed  in  the  Greco-Roman  school  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.     The  true  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  says 
nothing  of  a  facility  of  returning  to  life  again,  but  of  a  necessity  of 
continuing  to  live  in  appointed  changes.    But  yet  we  cannot  contest 
Von  Amnion's  view,  that,  amongst  other  heathen  opinions,  the 
above-named  one  may  also  in  certain  respects  have  infected  the 
Jewish  systems  of  that  period. 

2.  The  conjecture  of  '  criticism '  (see  Strauss,  ii.  188),  according 
to  which  the  first  and  second  feeding  stand  towards  each  other  as 
only  two  different  inaccurate  accounts  of  one  and  the  same  fact  or 
tradition,  can  have  no  longer  any  weight  with  us  (apart  from  the 
sharply  defined  differences  between  the  two  relations),  since  both 
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feedings,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
second,  stand  clearly  forth  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  distinct  events, 
nir  to  different  times  and  circumstances. 


SECTION    III. 

JESUS'  DISCOURSE  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE  AT  CAPERNAUM  CONCERNING 
THE  MANNA  FROM  HEAVEN. 

(John  vi.  22-71.) 

Jesus  had  remained  behind  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  sea 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dismissing  or  sending  home  the  people.    If 
we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  possibly  see  in  the  multitude  which 
afterwards  was  waiting  for  Him  on  the  sea-shore,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  followed  Him  to  Capernaum,  the  entire  crowd  of  people 
whom  He  had  fed  in  the  wilderness.     For  in  that  case  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  the  words  with  which  He  dismissed  the  people 
had  been  of  no  avail.     We  surely  have  much  more  right  to  suppose 
that  His  command  was  obeyed  by  the  more  intelligent  and  pious 
amongst   them.      And   if  yet  a  crowd   remained   behind,  which 
hindered  His  free  movement,  we  must  suppose  that  this  was  only  a 
remnant  of  that  multitude  which  had  been  fed,  and  that,  too,  a 
crowd  of  the  most  exalted  fanatics,  a  rabble  of  obtrusive  Chiliasts, 
who  believed  they  had  found  in  Him  the  bread-king  that  they 
wanted.     Indeed,  it  is  of  such  a  crowd  that  the  Evangelist  John 
makes  mention ; — a  crowd  which  had  kept  its  ground,  remained 
firm  together,  on  the  opposite  shore  until  the  next  morning  after 
the  miraculous  feeding.     They  then  get  into  a  state  of  especial  ex 
citement.     They  saw  that  the  disciples  had  set  sail  alone,  whilst 
Jesus  had  remained  on  that  side  of  the  sea.     And  they  also  know 
quite  well  that  yesterday  evening  only  one  vessel  had  been  there  on 
the  shore,  that  one  in  which  the  disciples  had  set  sail.     Therefore, 
in  their  opinion,  Jesus  must  be  still  in  that  neighbourhood.     And 
yet  they  can  nowhere  find  Him.     Hence  they  at  length  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  some  way  or  another  He  must  have  followed  His 
disciples,  and  was  again  to  be  found  with  them.     And  when,  towards 
morning,  other  vessels  from  Tiberias  arrived,  not  far  from  where 
the  miracle  had  taken  place,  they  perhaps  imagined  that  He  had 
made  use  of  one  of  these  ships.     At  any  rate,  they  themselves  now 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  cross  over  to  Capernaum.     There 
is  no  difficulty  to  be  found  in  this  statement,  unless  we  entertain 
the  notion,  that  that  whole  multitude  of  five  thousand  men  must 
have  rapidly  crossed  over  in  ships.     But  that  is  not  what  is  said. 
The  question  is  only  respecting  transport-ships  for  a  body  of  men 
which  had  remained  behind. 

These  people  found  the  Lord  really  at  Capernaum,  and  asked 
Him  when  He  had  come  thither.  Jesus  found  it  necessary  to  treat 
these  vulgar  intruders  quite  differently  from  the  way  in  which  He 
was  usually  wont  to  treat  the  crowds  who  came  to  Him  needing 
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help.  The  discourse  which  followed  upon  this  meeting  between 
Himself  and  a  crowd  of  unteachable  hearers,  is  composed  of  three 
very  distinct  parts,  which  we  must  carefully  observe  if  we  would 
rightly  estimate  the  full  vividness  and  historical  truth  of  the  train 
of  thought  which  runs  through  this  discourse.  First  of  all.  Jesus 
dealt  with  the  excited  body  of  Chiliasts  which  was  persecuting  Him 
(25-40).  But  His  last  words  to  them  concerning  the  heavenly 
manna,  which  in  His  person  had  come  down  from  heaven,  caused  a 
murmuring  and  an  angry  feeling  amongst  the  Judaizing  or  phari- 
saical  party,  so  that  He  was  led  further  to  explain  Himself  in 
reference  to  His  words  against  these  murmurers.  This  explanation 
He  gave  to  His  opposers  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  in  a  dis 
course  which  He  held  there  (vers.  41-59).  But  His  explanation 
went  so  deep,  and  uttered  so  concretely  and  with  such  sharp  dis 
tinctness  the  truth,  that  He  with  His  flesh  and  blood  is  the  world's 
true  living  Bread,  that  now  many  even  of  His  followers  took  offence 
at  His  words,  and  left  Him  (vers.  GO-GG).  But  we  see  that  this 
turn  in  affairs  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Lord.  Bather  it 
now  appeared  to  Him  necessary  to  make  a  severe  sifting  amongst 
His  followers,  even  down  to  the  Twelve,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
thrusting  in  upon  Him  of  insincere  followers,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  remainder  of  His  pilgrimage  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  a  fitting  foundation  for  a  holy  Church.  Hence  He 
proved  even  His  disciples  with  strong  words  (vers.  6G-71).  This 
intention  must  explain  the  whole  character  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
which  are  here  uttered. 

To  the  question  of  these  impertinent  vulgar  intruders  as  to  when 
He  had  come  to  Capernaum,  Jesus  returned  no  answer.  With 
solemn  asseveration  He  declared  to  them  that  He  knew  that  they 
had  sought  Him  not  because  His  feeding  of  them  was  a  sign,  but 
because  that  sign  had  been  a  feeding ;  as  He  sharply  expressed  it: 
'  because  they  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.'  It  is  obvious 
to  suppose  that  these  men.  to  whom  the  Lord  was  constrained  to 
speak  thus,  could  only  have  been  the  refuse  of  the  real  family  which 
had  been  fed.  He  exhorts  them  that  they  should  not  be  so  con 
cerned  to  seek  for  earthly,  perishable  bread,  meat  which  in  itself  is 
perishing,  but  should  make  it  their  aim  to  obtain  meat  which  cn- 
duretli  wito  everlasting  life.  If  only  they  desire  to  have  that,  He 
at  once  graciously  declared  to  them  that  He  Himself,  as  the  Son  of 
man,  has  this  meat  to  bestow.  For,  He  assures  them,  His  Father, 
God  Himself,  has  put  His  seal  upon  Him, — simply  His  seal ;  there 
fore,  surely,  the  seal  of  His  own  life  and  being,  the  seal  of  the 
eternal  life  contained  in  Himself  and  giving  life  to  the  world ;  not 
merely  the  seal  (we  will  say)  of  His  Messianic  credentials.  They 
now  understand  that  they  are  to  attain  the  right  object  by  an  act 
of  proper  religious  behaviour  towards  Him.  But  now  they  want  to 
make  a  lawgiver  of  Him ;  He  is  to  tell  them  what  they  must  do 
that  they  may  work  the  works  which  shall  be  well-pleasing  to 
God.  But  He  recalls  them  from  the  way  of  many  ivories  to  the 
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way  of  the  one  ivork  of  God,  from  doing  to  believing.  They  must 
believe  on  Him  whom  God  has  sent.  They,  on  the  contrary,  now 
require  that  He  should  accredit  Himself  by  a  sign,  by  a  miraculous 
sign,  which  they  could  see  with  their  eyes.  And  thus  they  come 
back  to  their  bread  interests.  They  give  Him  plainly  to  under 
stand  what  it  is  they  really  want  by  the  remark :  '  Our  fathers  did 
eat  manna  in  the  desert,  as  it  is  written  :  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven  to  eat'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24).  Some  have  been  surprised  that 
they  could  thus  speak.  Had  not,  then,  Christ  given  them  a  great 
sign  through  His  miraculous  feeding  of  them  ?  Was  not  this  a 
greater  sign  than  the  providing  of  the  nation  with  manna  ?  Those 
who  question  thus  quite  forget  the  account  which  Christ  here  gives 
of  the  character  of  these  people.  One  plainly  sees  that  they  really 
have  been  fed  by  Him  in  a  miraculous  manner,  for  they  rely  upon 
His  supporting  them  just  as  Moses  did  their  fathers ;  but  the  fact 
is,  they  will  not  have  anything  less  from  Him.  He  is  only  to  con 
tinue  in  the  path  on  which  He  has  entered,  and  always  to  support 
them  ;  and  even  thus  far  He  is  to  carry  the  miracle,  that  He  shall 
not  confine  them  to  natural,  earthly  bread,  but  shall  cause  bread  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  as  Moses  did.  This  is  what  they  are  aiming 
at ;  and  from  this  Jesus  again  leads  them  back  to  the  necessity  of  true 
life,  by  declaring  to  them  that  Moses  had  not  given  them  bread  from 
heaven,  namely,  the  real  Bread  of  life,  but  that  this  it  was  which  His 
Father  was  now  meaning  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  true  Bread  of 
God  is  a  bread  coming  down  from  heaven,  giving  life  to  the  world. 
Now  they  are  ready  to  take  Him  at  His  word  according  to  their  sense 
of  it :  they  immediately  desire  that  He  would  evermore  give  them  this 
bread.  He,  however,  once  for  all  closes  the  way  against  their  carnal 
importunities  by  declaring :  '  I  am  the  Bread  of  life,  the  nourishment 
of  real  life  ;  he  that  comes  to  Me  shall  never  hunger,  ay,  and  he  who 
believes  on  Me  shall  never  more  be  tormented  with  thirst.'  Yet 
He  laments  over  them,  that  they  will  not  come  to  this  feast  of  life, 
since  they  have  already  seen  Him  long  enough  (ecopa/care  //e),  and 
yet  would  not  believe.  Thereby  they  seem  to  be  frustrating  His 
mission  to  be  the  Bread  of  life  to  the  world,  and  they  perhaps 
allow  the  idea  to  rise  up  in  their  minds  that  He  is  dependent  upon 
them.  But  they  must  not  entertain  such  a  delusion  as  that.  He 
declares  to  them  that,  for  all  that,  His  people  will  come  to  Him ; 
all  that  His  Father  has  given  or  assigned  to  Him  shall  safely  come  to 
Him.  God's  decree  will  have  its  way.  But  they  are  not  to  suppose 
that  by  this  He  requires  an  unattainable  state  of  discipleship,  lying 
beyond  human  determination,  distinguished  by  fatalistic  predicates. 
Bather  He  declares  to  them,  that  let  a  man  only  come  to  Him,  and 
he  shall  be  welcomed  by  Him ;  for,  for  this  cause  has  He  come 
down  from  heaven,  has  He  quitted  His  purely  ideal  position  in  the 
universe,  and  entered  into  historic  rapport  with  humanity,  not  to  do 
His  own  will  (according  to  His  position  taken  in  its  supermundane 
idea),  but  to  do  His  Father's  will  (in  His  historic  position).  And 
just  this  is  His  historic  mission,  that  He  should  lose  nothing  of  all 
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that  the  Father  has  given  Him — that  He  should  save  all,  whatever 
is  man  or  belongs  to  the  human  race,  even  the  least  and  the  most 
sinful,  and  at  the  lust  day  should  produce  it  all  complete  in  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection.  But  from  this  desire  of  God  to  save  men 
from  destruction,  there  is  further  unfolded  the  will  to  bestow  eternal 
life  upon  them  through  their  seeing  the  Son  and  believing  in  Him. 
At  the  last  day,  when  the  former  fashion  of  the  world  shall  pass 
away,  then  shall  these  saved  ones  rise  beyond  all  time  into  new 
freshness  of  life  for  evermore.  These  words  of  Christ's  were  quite 
adapted  to  these  hearers,  hard  and  obscure  though  they  seem.  For 
in  their  beggarly  pride  they  were  intrusively  offering  themselves  as 
His  followers,  who,  under  certain  conditions — that,  for  example,  of 
being  daily  fed  with  miraculous  bread — were  willing  to  believe  and 
obey  Him.  It  must  be  told  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  receives 
His  followers  only  at  the  hand  of  His  Father.  If  the  Father  did 
not  give  them  to  Him,  that  is,  if  they  did  not  come  to  Him  by 
God's  pure  inward  drawing,  they  could  not  become  His.  Yet  for 
all  that,  He  would  not  despise  their  poverty  or  their  wretchedness. 
Therefore  He  expresses  Himself  strongly :  '  He  who  will  only  come 
to  Me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out/  Therein  lay  the  declaration,  that 
it  is  not  exactly  a  question  concerning  sanctifying  and  glorifying 
according  to  His  own  ideal  sense  of  the  beauty  of  men's  behaviour  ; 
rather,  He  has  come  down  from  heaven  in  that  deep  humiliation  of 
His  to  fulfil  His  mission  of  saving  men ;  and  whatsoever  will  only 
allow  itself  to  be  saved  by  Him  (jrav  o),  that  He  will  preserve  to 
the  last  day.  But  in  this  salvation  is  contained  eternal  life.  And 
in  this  sense  it  is  that  He  desires  to  be  their  supporter,  their  living 
bread ;  He  Himself  desires  to  become  their  eternal  nourishment  for 
eternal  life,  if  only  they  will  receive  Him. 

It  is  possible  that  these  words  of  Jesus  may  have  aroused  to 
anger  the  judaizing  spirit  even  amongst  this  vulgar  herd.  But  pro 
bably  they  were  hierarchical  Jews,  assembled  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  for  the  worship  of  God,  who  now  begin  as  listeners  to 
express  in  murmurs  their  displeasure  at  His  being  the  true  Bread 
come  down  from  heaven.  This  Jesus  is  the  son  of  Joseph,  they 
say ;  His  origin  is  well  known,  both  His  father  and  His  mother. 
How,  then,  could  such  an  one  assert  that  He  was  come  down  from 
heaven  ?  The  exhortation  with  which  Jesus  rebukes  these  whis 
pering  murmurers — '  Murmur  not  among  yourselves  !' — is  not,  we 
may  imagine,  merely  a  dissuasion  from  the  act  of  murmuring, 
viewed  in  itself.  Rather  in  their  whispering  and  murmuring 
amongst  themselves  was  shown  that  narrow  party  spirit  in  which 
one  strengthens  the  other  in  his  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  fanatical 
excitement.  If  they  will  let  themselves  be  so  schooled  and  in 
fluenced  by  party  spirit,  they  cannot  really  come  to  Him.  He  who 
is  willing  to  come  to  Him,  He  continues,  must  allow  Himself  to  be 
drawn  by  His  Father,  and  in  the  resurrection  He  will  restore  to 
him  the  glory  of  his  life  (even  though,  through  his  devotion  to  Him, 
he  might  perhaps  have  to  lose  it  now).  {Such  an  one  must  not 
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allow  himself  to  be  fettered  by  party  spirit,  but  independently,  and 
individually,  must  allow  himself  to  be  taught  by  God  in  heaven, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  prophecy :  '  They  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God '  (Isa.  liv.  13  ;  Jcr.  xxxi.  33,  34).  For  such  scholars 
of  God  among  them  He  looks  round.  He  who,  as  such  a  scholar, 
hears  low  utterances  of  the  Father,  He  goes  on  to  say,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  taught  by  them,  such  an  one,  He  is  sure,  will  come 
to  Him.  Amongst  these  pious  scholars  of  God,  it  is  true,  there  is 
not  one  who  has  arrived  at  the  sight  of  God.  To  One  only  is  this 
given,  to  Him  who  is  ever  with  God,  who  ever  dwells  in  the  perfect 
consciousness  of  God.  And  therefore  it  is  that  He  is  also  the  Bread 
of  life,  the  Fountain-Head  of  life,  through  whom  all  believers  of 
God  must  receive  eternal  life,  even  to  beholding  God.  In  this 
sense,  He  explains  to  them,  He  calls  Himself  the  Bread  of  life. 

This  saying  the  Lord  now  desires  to  explain  to  them  by  return 
ing  to  the  comparison  between  the  power  of  life  which  He  imparts, 
and  the  manna  of  their  fathers. 

'  Their  fathers  ate  that  manna,  and  yet  they  died.'  Consequently 
they  had  only  eaten  of  the  typical  bread  from  heaven,  and  not  of  the 
true  Bread  from  heaven. 

For  the  sign  of  the  true  Bread  from  heaven  must  be,  that  he  who 
eats  it  is  delivered  from  death. 

But  His  life,  He  tells  them,  has  this  effect.  He  is  that  life-giving 
Bread,  He  says,  which  is  ever  descending  from  the  heaven  of  eternal, 
essential  relations,  and  imparting  itself  to  all  who  are  fitted  to 
receive  it.  He  therefore  who  arrives  at  the  participation  in  His 
life  shall  live  for  ever. 

Hitherto  He  had  set  forth  His  personal  life  itself  as  the  principle 
of  life  to  the  world.  But  He  had  already  declared  that  He  imparts 
Himself  to  life-craving  men  by  having  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  ever  continuing  to  come  down,  i.e.,  by  continually  entering  into 
fellowship  with  the  world  and  its  sufferings.  This  thought  He 
now  further  unfolds  by  pointing  to  the  object  of  His  self-devo 
tion  :  '  The  bread  that  I  shall  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  shall  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world.'  This  is  evidently  a  reference  to  His  death, 
in  which  His  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  world's  welfare  finds  its 
completion.  In  His  life  He  is  the  Bread  which  the  Father  gives  to 
those  in  the  world  who  are  fitted  to  receive  it ;  in  His  death  He 
gives  Himself  completely  away  to  the  world  as  its  Bread  of  life. 
The  world  as  a  whole  consumes  Him,  draws  Him  into  her  life  of 
death  ;  but  by  that  means  His  quickening  flesh,  which  is  one  with 
His  spirit,  the  energizing  quickening  being  of  His  spirit  and  body, 
imparts  itself  to  the  world,  and  restores  to  her  life. 

Christ's  last  expression  excited  the  Jews  afresh.  They  begin  to 
dispute  concerning  the  question,  how  far  this  word  can  possibly 
have  a  reasonable  meaning.  Some  might  be  inclined  to  search  out 
the  deep  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  others  would  fain  have  it  at 
once  regarded  as  nonsense,  with  the  remark :  '  How  can  this  man 
give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ? '  Upon  this,  Jesus  saw  fit  to  address  to 
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them  words  the  strongest  and  most  difficult.  For  that  proud  spirit 
which  thinks  it  understands  everything  whilst  it  will  and  can  under 
stand  nothing,  He  confronts,  in  conformity  with  His  pure  nature, 
with  the  most  mysterious  utterances.  It  is  a  false  principle  of  weak 
or  perverted  philanthropy,  that  of  desiring  that  matters  of  faith 
should  be  made  acceptable  to  crooked,  falsely  critical  minds,  by 
every  possible  dilution  and  softening  down  of  their  meaning.  To 
such  dispositions  Truth,  on  the  contrary,  makes  use  of  the  strongest, 
loftiest  expressions,  in  order  to  bring  the  process  of  mutual  influence, 
which  tends  to  no  good,  to  a  prompt  conclusion.  Mystery  veils  itself 
before  the  scorner,  by  confronting  him  in  the  richest  gorgeousness  of 
its  symbolism,  of  its  symbolic  expression,  and  departing  from  him. 
Thus  in  the  richest  symbolical  utterances  Jesus  now  declares  the 
truth  that  His  life  is  the  principle  of  life  to  the  world. 

In  the  first  proposition,  Jesus,  with  His  well-known  asseveration, 
declares :  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ' — ye  are  already  dead  !  This  is 
the  mark  of  a  man's  being  dead,  when  he  cannot  appropriate  to 
himself  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  entire  actuality  as  his  spiritual  or 
inward  nourishment  of  life ;  or  when,  on  the  other  hand,  his  life's 
nourishment  does  not  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  through 
a  reference  to  Him  as  the  Principle  of  all  life,  of  all  ideal  relations 
of  the  world.  When  a  man  lays  hold  of  the  world  in  its  ideal 
nature,  in  the  true  essential  relations  of  its  being — therefore  also  in 
its  highest  relation,  which  is  its  relation  to  Christ, — then  will  it  at 
once  become  to  him  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  he  partakes 
of  that  which  nourishes  true  life.  But  in  a  more  proper  sense  he 
actually  partakes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  the  whole 
personality  of  Christ,  all  the  facts  of  His  life,  and  especially  His 
death,  become  the  pure,  spirit-quickening  nourishment  of  his  real 
being.  And  then,  finally,  he  partakes  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  a  determinate  form,  when  the  word  concerning  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  becomes  to  him  one  with  the  thus  consecrated 
element  of  the  real  nourishment  of  life  itself.  In  these  several  steps 
of  partaking,  he  proves  that  he  is  alive  in  his  soul ;  and  through  the 
quickening  of  such  a  partaking,  he  continues  to  live  more  and  more. 

The  second  proposition  is  stronger  still :  '  Whoso  thus,  strictly 
speaking,  eateth  (rp^/wv)  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  Here  the 
partaking  of  tho  body  and  blood  of  Christ  appears  as  a  yet  more 
distinct,  and  indeed  as  a  continual  partaking.  It  is  the  con 
dition  of  all  true  life  of  man:  eternal  life  now,  and  resurrection 
hereafter,  proceeds  directly  from  Him.  Hereby  it  is  declared  that 
communion  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  contemplation  of  His  being, 
the  consideration  of  His  word,  the  entering  into  His  death,  becomes 
to  the  believer  the  highest  and  most  especial  nourishment  of  his 
life,  so  that  the  enjoyment  of  Christ  glorifies  every  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  becomes  more  and  more  identical  therewith.  And  when 
his  Christianity  has  thus  become  to  the  man  his  highest  enjoyment 
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of  life,  and  all  his  nourishment  of  life  has  come  to  be  connected 
with  Christ,  then  he  has  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life ;  for  he  is 
one  now  with  the  Principle  of  life  of  the  eternal  world,  and  moves 
in  the  eternal  relations  of  this  life ;  his  life  continually  proceeds 
from  Christ  and  towards  Christ,  and  moves  around  Him,  just  as 
the  planet  revolves  round  the  sun.  Therefore  he  is  assured  that 
out  of  all  depths  of  physical  death  he  will,  by  virtue  of  becoming 
one  with  Christ,  be  through  Him  drawn  forth  again  into  the  light 
of  life. 

The  third  proposition  completes  this  declaration.  Christ  says: 
'  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.'  Nothing 
but  the  one  is  meat  in  the  true  or  real  sense,  namely,  as  imparting 
true  life  ;  nothing  but  the  other  is  drink  in  eternal  significance, 
refreshment  of  heavenly  life.  So  long' as  a  man  does  not  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, — that  is,  does  not  live,  breathe,  and 
receive  health  and  strength,  in  the  real  ideal  relations  of  the  world 
to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  God, — his  hunger  of  life  must 
continue  in  spite  of  all  earthly  food,  his  thirst  of  life  in  spite  of  all 
drink.  And  the  test  proving  that  he  really  partakes  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  is,  whether  he  abides  in  Christ,  that  is,  in  an  in 
ward,  conscious  relation  of  being  to  Him,  and  whether  Christ 
abides  in  him — whether  he  confidently  feels  within  him  the  priestly- 
royal  presence  of  Christ,  and  .allows  it  to  govern. 

It  is  plain  that  Jesus  has  here  shadowed  forth  in  a  symbolical 
form  the  eternal,  ideal  communion  which  begins  with  the  Chris 
tian's  life  of  faith,  but  which  will  be  fully  realized  only  in  His 
kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  16,  18,  30).  In  general,  its  first  beginnings 
are  everywhere  to  be  where  the  real  in  the  ideality  of  His  life,  where 
the  ideal  of  His  Gospel  in  the  reality  of  man's  participation  of  it, 
where  the  conjunction  of  the  Gospel  with  some  sign  exhibited  in 
human  action,  forms  a  sacramental  celebration.  Such  conjunctions 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous,  which  give  to  the  word  of 
salvation  a  phenomenal  representation  in  the  element  of  a  human 
participation,  have  from  the  very  first  taken  place,  because  all  along 
the  word  has  belonged  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  the  word.  They 
have  at  all  times  set  forth  the  second  positive  sacrament  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  sacrament  of  life's  glorification, — such  as 
attaches  itself  to  the  first  or  negative  sacrament,  the  sacrament  of 
life's  sacrificing.  The  positive  sacrament  of  the  first  man  was  at 
first  paradise  ;  afterwards  it  was  the  treading  under  his  foot  of  the 
serpent's  seed.  Noah  found  his  positive  sacrament  in  his  deliver 
ance  from  the  flood,  and  in  the  rainbow ;  Abraham,  in  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, — afterwards  in  receiving, 
and  in  then  receiving  back  again,  his  son  Isaac.  The  people  of 
Israel  found  it  in  the  Passover.  The  Church  of  Christ  finds  it  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  in  His  body  and  blood.  But  the  par 
ticipation  of  His  body  and  blood  may  be  spoken  of  in  a  threefold 
sense.  First,  it  is  the  essential  participation  of  all  the  fulness  of 
spirit  and  life  which  lies  in  His  life  and  death.  Then  it  is  the 
entrance  into  the  world  of  relationship  to  Christ,  in  which  world 
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all  sensuous  experience  becomes  a  participation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ — the  mystical,  eternal  supper  of  believers.  But, 
finally,  it  is  especially  also  the  participation  of  the  holy  Supper, 
which  is  appointed  to  show  forth  Christ's  death,  to  foreshadow  the 
ideal  participation  of  His  life,  and  which  thus  presents  that  fulness 
in  symbolical  distinctness.  The  holy  Supper,  it  is  true,  was  there 
fore  afterwards  brought  prominently  forward  from  out  of  this  world- 
embracing  feast  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  the  more  definite  and  the 
sacramental  representation  of  it.  But  on  this  very  account  it  is 
not  the  Lord's  Supper  in  any  particular  sense  of  the  term  which  is 
here  spoken  of,  because  the  words  relate  to  the  whole  form  of  the 
world  as  brought  into  relationship  witli  Christ,  out  of  which  Christ 
at  His  death  made  to  issue  forth  the  institution  of  His  Supper ;  or 
else  there  is  only  a  reference  here  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  like 
sense  as,  in  the  history  of  the  flood,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  in 
stitution  of  baptism.  In  baptism  there  sounds  a  note  responsive  to 
the  flood  which  buried  the  former  race  of  men  ;  and  thus  also,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  there  is  a  consonance  with,  and  a  foreshadowing 
sign  of,  that  great  communion,  reaching  beyond  time  into  eternity, 
wherein  Christ,  as  the  Principle  of  life  to  the  world,  has  changed 
all  the  human  elements  of  the  world  into  His  flesh  and  blood, 
through  the  sanctifying  power  of  His  death,  through  the  leaven  of 
His  body  and  blood  ;  and  wherein  every  participation  of  it  becomes 
a  blessed  consciousness  of  His  God-man's  Being.1 

We  are  forced  to  this  explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their 
most  comprehensive  and  deepest  christological  significance,  by  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Logos  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and 
by  the  analogies  of  kindred  passages.  Thus,  in  the  third  chapter, 
Christ  appears  as  the  Principle  of  all  human  deliverance  and  reno 
vation  ;  in  the  fourth,  as  the  Principle  of  all  human  contentment ; 
in  the  fifth,  as  the  Principle  of  all  reanimation.  Here  He  is  the 
Principle  of  all  true  preservation  and  nourishment  of  life. 

Xow  Christ  adds  a  short,  but  luminous  word  in  explanation  of 
His  deep  sayings.  He  says,  that  like  as  He  derives  the  energy  of 
His  human  life  from  the  fact  that  He  is  sent  by  the  life-giving 
Father,  that  He  lives  through  Him — being  purely  by  Him  upheld 
and  borne  as  the  counterpart  of  His  life,  so  likewise  they  who  partake 
of  His  life  as  the  truest  nourishment  of  their  life,  are  through  Him 
upheld  in  life — are  renewed  and  quickened  by  the  principle  of 
life  in  Him.  As  certainly  as  God  is  the  Source  of  life,  so  also  is 

i  Thus  are  set  aside  all  the  critical  remarks  which  would  fain  discover  here  a  sketch 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  therein  a  mark  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  Gospel.  [On  this  much-controverted  passage,  see  the  long  and  satisfactory 
note  of  Lantpe  (in  Joan.  ii.  256  ff.)  The  best  modern  expositors  follow  the  opinion 
of  Bengel :  '  tota  hscc  de  came  et  sanguine  J.  C.  oratio  passionem  spectat,  et  cum  fa 
S.  Cccnam.'  Alford  is  scarcely  correct  in  numbering  Calvin  with  those  who  find 
here  no  reference  to  the  Supper.  He  does,  no  doubt,  say,  '  Neque  euim  de  Cccna 
liabetur  concio,  sed  de  perpetua  cominunicatione,  qua;  extra  Cccna;  usuin  nobis  con- 
Btat.'  But  on  the  next  page'he  says,  '  Siinul  tamen  fateor  niliil  hie  dici  quod  non  in 
Crena  figuretur  ac  vere  prostetur  fidelibus  :  adeoque  S.  Cocnam  Christus  quasi 
hujus  concionis  sigillum  esse  voluit.'  And  no  one  can  read  Calvin's  interpretation  of 
the  whole  passage  without  seeing  that  hia  view  is  really  identical  with  Beugel's. — ED.  ] 
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Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  continues  to  be  Himself  the  manifestation 
of  God,  the  Fountain  of  life  in  the  world,  in  which  is  concentrated 
all  the  revealed  life-giving  power  of  God.  And  as  certainly  as 
Christ  is  this  Fountain  of  life,  so  surely  must  he  who  makes  his  life 
wholly  dependent  upon  Him,  and  allows  it  to  be  penetrated  by  Him, 
abide  in  the  kingdom  of  life. 

After  this,  Christ  once  more  pronounces  the  word  which  He  has 
explained,  as  the  Gospel  with  which  He  invites  to  Himself  hungry 
souls  of  every  sort,  which  condemns  in  all  its  wretchedness  and  per 
versity  every  false  pang  of  hunger,  especially  the  chiliastic  desire  for 
a  kingdom  of  a  never-failing  supply  of  fleshly  bread  and  enjoyment : 
'  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven.'  This  bread  is  not 
like  the  manna  which  their  fathers  ate,  and  which  could  not  prevent 
them  from  dying,  '  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.' 

The  Evangelist  tells  us  that  this  discourse,  which  Jesus  made  in 
the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  offended  even  many  of  His  disciples ; 
the  word  disciples  being  here  used  in  its  wider  sense.  '  This  is  a 
hard' — an  offensive,  objectionable — 'saying,'  they  said  ;  'who  can 
hear  it?'  What  was  it  they  found  so  unbearable  in  His  state 
ment  ?  Was  it  this,  that  He  set  Himself  forth  as  the  centre  of  life 
to  the  world  ?  or  was  it  that  He  spoke  of  His  death,  the  dissolving 
of  His  life  into  flesh  and  blood  ?  or  finally,  was  it  that  He  set  forth 
His  flesh  and  blood  in  seemingly  so  sensuous  a  meaning,  as  being 
the  highest  and  most  needful  nourishment  of  life  ?  The  answer  of 
Jesus  must  furnish  us  with  the  explanation.  His  spiritual  ear 
perceived  their  murmuring.  'Doth  this  offend  you?'  He  asked 
them.  'What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where 
He  was  before  ? '  This  obscure  saying  has  had  quite  opposite  inter 
pretations  given  to  it. 

We  must  take  into  account,  that  here  at  last  it  is  altogether  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  who  are  spoken  of.  Next,  that  Jesus  assumes  the 
case  that  they  will  see  Him  ascend  up  to  where  He  was  before, 
therefore  to  the  Father  ;  a  case  which  can  only  then  be  realized  when 
they  gaze  after  Him  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  From  this  it  surely 
follows,  that  He  does  not  mean  that  at  that  time  they  will  be  more 
offended,  but  that  then  they  will  cease  to  be  offended.  How  shall 
they  certainly  know  that  He  has  ascended  to  the  Father  in  heaven  ? 
Through  the  Spirit,  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  until  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  the  disciples  be 
quite  sure  of  Christ's  having  ascended  up,  of  His  having  reached 
His  Father  in  glory.1  Thus  His  Ascension  to  heaven,  as  confirmed 

1  Liicke  remarks  in  his  above-cited  work,  p.  1G9,  that  the  ascension  was  only  beheld 
by  the  Twelve,  but  that  here  Christ  speaks  of  something  which  all  His  disciples  should 
be  cognizant  of.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus'  ascen 
sion  was  first  fully  confirmed  to  the  disciples  as  an  ascension  into  heaven  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  this  assurance  was  imparted  also  to  those  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  ascension  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  [Meyer  (in  loc.)  objects  to  the 
author's  interpretation  of  this  passage,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason.  See 
especially  Acts  ii.  33,  Eph.  iv.  8.  Throughout  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of 
John,  the  ascension  and  the  gift  of  the  .Spirit  are  so  bound  together,  that  au  inter 
pretation  is  impossible  if  they  be  not  reckoned  one  act. — ED.] 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  a  key  which  shall  explain  His  earlier 
words  that  had  offended  them,  and  do  away  with  their  offence. 
And  how  is  it  calculated  to  do  that  ?  When  His  Spirit  is  poured 
out,  then  shall  they  first  know  from  experience  that  He  is  the  centre 
of  life,  from  which  must  proceed  the  quickening  Spirit  which 
restores  to  the  flesh  of  the  unspiritualized  world,  which  in  itself 
profits  nothing,  the  true  life.  But  then  also  shall  they  know  from 
experience  this,  that  it  was  necessary  that  He  should  pass  through 
death,  and  withdraw  from  them  His  sensible  presence,  in  order  by 
His  Spirit  to  impart  to  them  life.  And  finally,  it  shall  become 
clear  to  them  how  it  is  His  Spirit  which,  through  His  quickening, 
transforming  power,  shall  prepare  for  them  out  of  the  elements  of 
the  earthly  world,  which  without  that  would  also  be  an  unprofitable 
substance,  the  nourishment  of  His  body  and  blood.  This,  then, 
they  shall  one  day  know,  that  He  is  the  true  Manna,  that  acts  in  a 
threefold  way  betwixt  heaven  arid  earth  ;  first  descending,  in  the 
power  of  II is  God-man's  person,  down  to  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
world's  distress,  and  offering  Himself  up  for  the  world,  even  to  the 
surrendering  of  His  flesh  and  blood  ;  then  ascending  in  His  glorified 
individuality;  finally,  returning  again  in  the  outpouring  of  the  ful 
ness  of  His  Spirit,  in  order  to  glorify  His  life  and  death  to  be  the 
true  Bread  of  spirit  and  life  to  the  world.  This  Bread  of  life  is  just 
what  they  are  wanting  in,  what  mankind  is  wanting  in.  Their 
spiritual  being  is  void  of  life  ;  their  corporeal  being  is  flesh,  is 
unspiritual.  When  He  next  goes  on  to  say,  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,'  He  thereby  declares  to  them  that  His  Spirit  does  not 
merely  as  spirit  nourish  their  spiritual  life,  but  that  it  is  a  power 
which  quickens  the  flesh.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  He  declares, 
'  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  He  cannot  mean  by  that  His  flesh  and 
blood,  as  it  is,  as  it  has  been  offered  up  to  the  world,  and  through 
that  glorified,  as  it  thus  works  in  perpetual  unity  with  His  Spirit's 
life  ;  but  He  plainly  gives  them  to  understand  that  flesh  in  general, 
considered  in  itself,  without  reference  to  His  Spirit's  life,  is  dead, 
profitless,  and  unavailing,  and  that  therefore  He  could  not  dream 
of  feeding  them  directly  with  the  material  substance  of  His  bodily 
nature,  with  His  flesh,  such  as  it  would  be,  if,  for  example,  accord 
ing  to  their  chiliastic  conception,  He  chose  to  abide  with  them  in 
such  a  way  that  His  personal  presence  would  fall  from  the  eternal 
ideality  of  His  being  and  of  His  mission.  They  might  now  perhaps 
express  the  further  scruple,  that  by  this  explanation  of  His  dark 
saying  He  was  referring  them  to  an  activity  of  His  life  which  was 
not  to  be  realized  till  a  future  time.  Therefore  He  makes  that 
future  operation  clear  to  them  through  His  present  operation  by  the 
remark :  '  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life.'  Surely  they  have  seen  and  known  how,  even  from  the 
beginning,  His  words  represented  the  living  oneness  of  mental  and 
bodily  lite  !  They  worked  as  spirit,  not  as  a  dead  letter,  which  may 
be  compared  to  unprofitable  flesh.  But  they  also  worked  as  life, 
setting  forth  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  streaming  through  the  flesh 
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and  blood  of  those  who  were  capable  of  receiving  them,  quickening 
and  renewing, — not  as  abstract  intellectual  words  of  school-learning. 
Thus  He  has  long  ago  begun  to  feed  them  with  His  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  if  they  had  any  faculty  for  receiving  this  bestowal  of  His,  they 
could  not  but  have  some  apprehension  of  His  hereafter,  in  the  power 
of  His  Spirit,  making  His  flesh  and  blood  into  heavenly  manna  and 
living  bread  for  the  whole  world.  Thus  His  answer  explains  the 
offence  which  they  had  taken  :  they  had  not  sufficiently  honoured 
Him,  neither  as  the  Centre  of  life  to  the  'world,  nor  as  the  High 
Priest  offering  up  His  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  nor  yet  as 
the  Prince  of  life,  transforming  earthly  elements  into  heavenly 
bread ;  and  therefore,  with  the  sentiments  of  a  nascent  Ebionitism, 
they  had  found  His  saying  unbearable. 

Hence  He  had  reason  to  turn  upon  them  with  the  reproach  that 
their  murmuring  arose  from  this,  that  there  were  some  among  them 
who  believed  not.  The  Evangelist  takes  this  opportunity  to  remark 
that  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  those  amongst  them  who  were 
unbelievers,  and  even  the  traitor  himself,  and  that  in  this  sense  He 
declared :  '  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto 
Me,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  My  Father.'  If,  then,  it  is  to 
be  given  to  them,  then  they  must  plunge  down  to  the  very  depths 
of  their  being,  to  the  very  depths  of  their  destiny,  to  the  appoint 
ment  and  guidance  of  the  Father,  in  order  that  they  may  experience 
the  drawing  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  But  all  do  not  submit  to 
the  rebuke  of  this  word.  Rather  it  seems  that  many  find  in  it  a 
new  cause  of  offence.  The  word  probably  sounds  to  them  of  pre- 
destinarianism.  First,  they  stumbled  at  the  doctrine  which  was 
afterwards  developed  in  the  Lutheran  dogma  concerning  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood.  Then  they  stumbled  at  the  doctrine  which  was 
brought  prominently  forward  in  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  predes 
tination.  Thus  their  falling  off  conies  to  a  decision :  '  Many  of  His 
disciples,'  it  is  said,  *'  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him.' 
But  He  makes  use  of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  sift  even  the  circle 
of  the  Twelve,  as  we  have  already  seen.  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?' 
He  asked  them,  with  a  look  searching  into  their  very  heart.  Peter 
replied  with  a  word  full  of  glorious  faith  for  himself,  but  which, 
having  no  apprehension  of  the  real  state  of  things,  answered  also  for 
all  the  others  :  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life :  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  the  Holy 
One  of  God.' *  Upon  this  Jesus  explains  Himself  more  clearly  con 
cerning  His  question  :  '  Have  I  not  chosen  you  the  Twelve  ?  And 
one  of  you  is  a  devil !  '  John  adds :  '  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
.  .  .  one  of  the  Twelve.'  He  intimates  that  in  this  man  there 
was  already  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  would  issue  in  the  future 
treachery. 

NOTES. 

1.  According  to  Schweizer's  hypothesis  (das  Evany.  JoJi.  p.  223), 
Jesus  spoke  the  words  from  vers.  27-58  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  con- 

1  According  to  Lachniarm. 
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nection  too  with  the  discourse  in  the  fifth  chapter.  But  if  we 
consider  that  He  uttered  that  discourse  (in  chap,  v.)  during  an 
examination  before  a  judicial  court  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  follow, 
that  in  that  case  His  judges  must  then  have  required  of  Him  to  give 
them  manna  from  heaven. 

2.  The  offence  which  is  still  caused  to  many  by  the  '  hard  saying' 
in  this  chapter  has  been  repeated  in  many  forms  down  to  the  most 
recent  times.    Strauss  thinks  (i.  p.  678)  we  may  '  consider  the  going 
back  of  many  disciples  upon  such  a  <rK\.r]pbs  \6yos  as  very  intelli 
gible/  but  supposes  Jesus  could  not  have  brought  about  that  result 
by  uttering  any  such  words.     Weisse  remarks  (11,  231)  :  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  His  thus  repeatedly  reverting  to  the  similitude  of 
the  Bread  of  Life,  and  enlarging  of  the  same  into  the  detailed  dis 
course  concerning  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,  there  is  something  in  the  highest  degree  startling  to  ourselves, 
and  even  repulsive  and  offensive.    The  writer  alluded  to  is  of  opinion 
that  these  words  originate  with  the  apostle's  recollection  of  the  words 
at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  Concerning  the  sense  in  which  Christ  calls  Himself  the  food 
of  the  world,  Von  Ammon  remarks  (ii.  p.  248)  :  '  He  is  heavenly 
Bread  personified,  not  in  a  rhetorical,  but  in  a  grammatical  sense, 
but  yet  still  only  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  just  as  He  is  virtually  the 
real  Way  and  Vine,  yet  still  only  in  a  figure,  or  according  to  an 
indirect  and  analogous  view,  but  by  no  means  in  a  direct  or  im 
mediate  one.'   It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Christ  cannot  have  described 
Himself  as  the  Bread  from  heaven  in  a  literal  sense,  according  to 
the  world's  usual  mode  of  viewing  things.     But  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be   considered  that,  according  to  John's  view,  the  higher 
heavenly  relations  are  not  types  of  the  earthly,  but  their  antitypes 
Thus,  therefore,  Christ  is  the  essential  Vine,  the  essential  Bread, 
whilst  the  earthly  vine  and  earthly  bread  represent  that  essential 
significance  of  Christ  in  a  type  or  figure.     With  this  qualification, 
the  following  opinion  of  Von  Ammon  is  to  be  recognized  as  just : 
'  What  is  true  of  the  Bread  of  heaven  is  true  also  of  the  fesh  and 
Hood  of  the  Son  of  man ;  for  these  predicates  are  only  substitutes  for 
the  original  image  of  the  Bread  of  life,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
analogical  explanation  as  this  last  is.'     [The  above  distinction  is 
very  well  put  by  Trench,  Parables,  p.  13. — ED.] 

SECTION    IV. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  PASSOVER  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  PERSECUTION. 

(John  vi.  4.     Luke  x.  38-42.     Matt.  xv.  1,  2  ;  chap.  xxi.  1-3  ;  chap. 
xxvi.  18,  ver.  36;  chap,  xxvii.  57.) 

The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  near  at  hand  when  Jesus,  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum,  had  to  see  many  of  His  disciples  withdraw 
from  Him  on  account  of  their  taking  offence  at  that  great  declara 
tion  of  His,  in  which  He  set  forth  in  what  sense  He  was  the  Principle 
of  life  to  the  world.  After  this  we  know  not  in  what  direction  He 
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immediately  bent  His  steps.  He  did  not  Himself  travel  with  the 
caravan  of  His  fellow-countrymen  going  up  to  the  feast  of  the  Pass 
over.  For  John  relates,  that  about  this  time  Jesus  '  walked  in 
Galilee  ;  for  He  would  not  walk  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  Him.'  But  we  have  certain  indications  that  His  disciples 
attended  this  Passover  feast.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  that  a  deputation  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  came  from  Jerusa 
lem,  and  called  Him  to  account  because  His  disciples  did  not  observe 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  in  that  they  washed  not  their  hands 
before  taking  meat.  This  fact  we  can  only  explain  by  the  disciples 
having  been  recently  present  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  given 
offence  by  their  independent  behaviour.  But  as  we  find  them  again 
in  Galilee  in  the  company  of  Jesus  very  soon  after  the  Passover 
feast  (Luke  vi.  1),  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  it  was  during  the 
Passover  feast  that  they  had  been  in  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  also 
natural  to  suppose  that  Jesus  wished  His  disciples  to  attend  this 
feast.  How  should  He  cause  such  an  offence  to  the  people  as  that 
of  allowing  the  whole  company  of  His  disciples  to  be  absent  from 
this  great  national  celebration  ?  But  if  the  disciples  did  visit  the 
feast,  we  might  expect  that  they  would  there  be  most  sharply  ob 
served  by  the  watchful  enemies  of  their  Master,  who  would  now  have 
gladly  seized  hold  of  Him  if  they  could  have  done  so.  But  the  dis 
ciples  were  now  again  not  at  all  disposed  to  resign  themselves  to 
fearful  apprehensions  concerning  their  Master's  future.  They  had 
only  lately  seen  that  the  people  had  wished  to  make  Him  a  king, 
and  their  hopes  again  ran  high.  Besides,  they  were  too  guileless 
to  estimate  at  its  right  value  the  deadly  malice  with  which  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  were  skulkingly  watching  His  steps.  Nay,  we  may 
venture  to  suppose  that  they  had  now  come  by  degrees  to  that  stage 
of  their  development,  in  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled  as  dis 
ciples  manfully,  like  the  Protestantism  of  later  days,  to  turn  to  bay 
against  the  hierarchy.  They  had  now  probably  come  to  a  point  at 
which  they  had  less  consideration  than  afterwards  they  had  for  the 
timid  and  scrupulous  amongst  their  people.  This  phenomenon  is 
frequently  exhibited  in  the  course  of  development  through  which 
men  pass,  who  are  advancing  from  a  legal  to  an  evangelical  stage  of 
feeling.  We  will  by  the  way  just  remind  our  readers  of  Luther. 
Now,  if  the  disciples  were,  for  the  most  part,  about  this  time 
filled  with  the  desire  for  religious  freedom  (as  is  shown  some  time 
later  by  their  intercession  for  the  Canaanitish  woman),  and  if  hence 
they  might  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  easily  aroused  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  opposition  against  the  hierarchy,  whose  enmity  towards 
their  Master  they  knew  ;  then  this  disposition  might  now  gain  a 
freer  scope,  since  they  were  riot  appearing  there  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Jesus,  and  hence  possibly  felt  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  for  this  time  to  fight  His  cause  all  alone  in  Jerusalem. 
With  all  this,  their  gainsayers  were  only  able  to  hunt  out  a  very 
insignificant  offence  in  their  behaviour. 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  appears  to  have  remained  near  them,  since, 
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as  we  shall  presently  show,  He  was  almost  immediately  again  in 
their  midst.  But  if  about  this  time  He  did  not  appear  in  Jerusa 
lem,  nor  yet,  as  we  know  from  John,  teach  in  its  immediate  neigh 
bourhood,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  He  might  not  have 
remained  in  seclusion  near  His  disciples.  Arid  for  this  supposition 
there  are  positive  grounds. 

Luke  tells  us  (x.  38),  that  once,  as  they  were  journeying  along,  He 
Himself  entered  into  a  certain  village,  whilst  they  went  on,  or  con 
tinued  their  journey.1  It  is  plain  that  this  mention  by  Luke  of  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  into  Martha's  house  at  Bethany  forms  a  totally 
distinct  section.  It  is  not  immediately  connected  with  what  pre 
cedes  it,  else  we  should  have  to  think  of  the  departing  or  travelling 
lawyer,  and  not  of  the  travellers ;  and  the  scene,  too,  must  then  be 
laid,  not  in  Judea,  but  in  Perea.  It  could  not,  however,  have  hap 
pened  during  Jesus'  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  He  remained  a 
longer  time  in  Perea,  and  was  summoned  from  thence  to  Bethany 
in  order  to  heal  Lazarus.2  For  at  that  time  there  was  already  ex 
isting  an  intimate  friendship  between  Jesus  and  the  house  of  Lazarus ; 
and  the  family,  moreover,  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  But 
here  we  see  this  friendship  in  its  first  stage,  and  we  find  the  family 
in  the  most  peaceful  circumstances.  But  as  we  cannot  place  this 
incident  at  a  later  time,  so  also  it  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the 
earlier  history  of  Jesus,  since  Luke  has  related  it  so  far  on  in  his 
history.  This  incident,  like  so  many  others,  Luke  appears  to  have 
received  from  the  female  disciples  of  Jesus. 

Probably  the  tradition  which  he  received  ran  literally  thus :  It 
came  to  pass,  that  whilst  those  continued  on  their  way,  He  Himself 
entered  into  a  village.  And  amongst  those  who  then  went  on  their 
way,  the  disciples  were  no  doubt  included.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  Jesus  accompanied  them  on  their  Passover  journey  as  far  as 
Bethany. 

Now,  if  about  this  time  He  privately  visited  His  friends  in 
Bethany,  we  may  suppose  that  He  had  determined  to  devote  this 
journey  principally  to  the  making  of  visits.  He  was  seeking  out 
the  faithful  ones  with  whom  He  had  already  before  come  in  contact. 
As  a  persecuted  man,  He  turned  in  to  their  dwellings,  having  a  pre 
sentiment  that  the  time  of  His  sacrifice  was  approaching.  He  might 
be  giving  them  many  an  intimation  which  they  would  silently  trea 
sure  up,  and  would  sorrowfully  revolve  in  their  faithful  breasts,  and 
especially  He  might  be  making  particular  arrangements  to  remain 
with  them  in  view  of  the  time  of  His  last  public  appearance  in 
Jerusalem.  And  thus  especially  might  that  solemn  presentiment 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Mary,  which  afterwards  led  her  to  anoint 
Him  as  for  His  burial.  Even  in  Bethphage  He  apparently  had  faith 
ful  friends.  For  afterwards  an  ass  stood  here  at  His  disposal,  when 
He  returned  the  following  year  to  make  His  entrance  into  the  city. 
An  unknown  friend  in  Jerusalem  lent  Him  a  furnished  room  in 
his  house,  for  Him  to  keep  His  last  Passover.  At  the  same  time, 

1  'Ep  rtp  iropfuf<T0ai  O.VTOVS.  l  Cornp.  De  Wette,  zu  Luk.,  p.  64. 
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another  willingly  placed  at  His  disposal  his  garden,  situated  in  a 
retired  spot  in  the  valley  of  Kidron,  Gethsemane.  Surely  it  were 
possible  that  Jesus  might  have  seen  these  silent  friends  during 
this  very  journey  which  He  was  now  making.  Perhaps  He  also  met 
Joseph  oi'  Arimathea  on  this  occasion.  The  Evangelists  give  us 
to  feel  that  a  veil  of  secrecy  rested  over  these  intimacies,  and  over- 
many  an  understanding  which  arose  out  of  them. 

We  must  certainly  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  Jesus  may 
have  made  these  silent  visits  earlier,  at  the  time  of  His  last  depar 
ture  from  Jerusalem.  But  this  is  not  probable,  for  then  He  did  not 
accompany  His  disciples  ;  also  His  return  had  then,  according  to 
John's  account,  the  character  of  haste. 

In  Bethany,  a  woman  named  Martha  received  Him  into  her  house. 
She  appears  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  house,  even  though  a  brother, 
Lazarus,  as  we  know  from  John,  belongs  to  the  household.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  Jesus  afterwards  is  entertained  and  waited 
on  by  these  sisters  and  their  brother  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 
we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Martha  was  mistress  of  the 
house,  as  being  the  widow  and  heiress  of  a  man  called  Simon. 
Martha's  sister,  Mary,  sat  at  the  Lord's  feet  and  heard  His  word, 
just  after  the  fashion  that  the  rabbinical  scholars  of  that  time  sat  at 
the  feet  of  their  teachers.  Thus  occupied,  she  forgot  the  whole 
house  and  the  whole  world.  Martha,  on  the  contrary,  was  busy  and 
absorbed  in  household  cares,  especially  in  a  grand  entertainment, 
with  which  she  desired  to  distinguish  the  honoured  guest.  She  felt 
herself,  as  it  would  seem,  in  her  element  in  such  occupation.  Mary 
appeared  to  her  as  half  idle,  as  overstepping  her  womanly  position, 
to  be  thus  neglecting  to  render  proper  help  in  these  household  cares 
for  the  guest,  and  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  blame  her,  apparently 
with  mingled  feelings,  half  vexed  and  half  cheerful.  She  therefore 
requested  the  Lord  that  He  would  send  Mary  to  help  in  the  house. 
But  Jesus  took  His  unemployed  pupil  under  His  protection.  '  Mar 
tha  !  Martha  !  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  but 
one  thing  is  needful.'  One  need,  one  disposition  and  care,  one  course 
of  action  ;  ever  only  one  salvation,  and  the  oneness  of  mind  which  in 
everything  continues  fixed  upon  this  one  thing.  In  this  mind  Mary 
has  made  her  choice :  '  she  has  chosen  the  good  (the  best)  part,  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.' 

Martha's  service,  too,  had  a  noble  object.  But  in  all  her  service 
she  considered  herself  as  the  stately  provider  for  the  wants  of  a  needy, 
even  though  a  highly  honoured  guest ;  therefore  she  could  not  attend 
much  to  His  teaching  though  He  was  in  the  midst  of  her  house. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  thought  of  herself  as  tlie  light  and  salvation 
needing  disciple,  the  disciple  of  a  Master  whose  human  necessities 
vanished  amid  the  splendours  of  His  divine  kingdom,  concerning 
whom  she  knew  that  He  was  better  served  by  a  teachable  mind  than 
by  large  hospitality  ;  and  in  this  spirit  she  had  sat  herself  down  at 
His  feet.  Perhaps  Martha  herself  had  some  sense  of  her  sister's 
higher  position ;  only  she  could  not  readily  bring  herself  to  confess 
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it.  Yes,  she  even  ventured  before  Jesus  to  designate  Mary's  posi 
tion  as  a  false  one.  Martha  has  with  justice  been  considered  as  the 
type  of  Judaism,  pious,  but  legally  fettered ;  and  Mary  as  the  type 
of  Christianity,  free,  and  happy  in  believing.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  though  Martha  blames  Mary,  Mary  does  not  blame 
Martha.  So  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Mary  is  ever  being  called 
upon  to  help  Martha  in  the  great  serving  of  her  outward  Chris 
tianity  ;  to-day,  in  the  great  service  of  ceremonies ;  to-morrow,  in 
some  other  morbid  over-activity.  Mary  is  silent.  She  knows  how 
to  value  the  active  zeal  of  Martha ;  but  she  knows  that  the  Lord  is 
not  so  needy  as""Mafy  imagines — that  she  in  His  presence  may  de 
vote  herself  to  supplying  her  own  needs  with  His  heavenly  riches. 
The  Lord  takes  her  under  His  protection.  As  well  now,  when  she 
is  blamed  for  her  apparent  inactivity,  as  afterwards,  when  she  is 
blamed  for  her  apparently  superfluous  act  of  anointing  Him.  In 
both  cases  He  protects  the  festal  earnestness,  humility,  and  loftiness, 
of  the  true  disciple-mind,  against  the  unquiet,  sinful  littleness  of  the 
work-day  mind.  The  Lord,  no  doubt,  knows  how  to  estimate  also 
the  faithful  spirit  of  Martha,  He  felt  for  her  with  all  these  honest 
and  heartfelt  cares  about  those  many  things.  With  a  gentle  rebuke 
He  shows  her  how  she  is  punishing  herself,  and  points  her  to  the 
one  thing  needful,  namely,  oneness  of  mind,  in  referring  all  needs 
and  all  doing  to  the  one  salvation  in  the  life-giving  word  of  the  one 
Saviour. 


SECTION    V. 

JESUS  ACCUSED  OF  HERESY  IN  THE  CORN-FIELD. 
(Matt.  xii.  1-8.     Mark  ii.  23-28.     Luke  vi.  1-5.     John  vii.  1.) 

We  first  find  the  Lord  again  associated  with  His  disciples  when 
He  was  passing  with  them  through  a  corn-field  in  Galilee  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  This  Sabbath  was  the  second  of  the  year  782  (A.D. 
29)  ;  as  we  conjecture,  the  20th  of  the  month  Nisan,  or  the  23d  of 
April,  or  the  5th  day  after  the  first  Passover  day  of  that  year. 

The  Jewish  year  consisted  of  several  cycles,  which  were  wholly 
divided  from  one  another,  because  in  each  the  days  were  begun  to 
be  reckoned  afresh.  One  such  cycle  began  (according  to  Lev. 
xxiii.  15)  with  the  16th  Nisan,  and  lasted  fifty  days,  until  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost.  This  cycle  was  the  second  ;  it  was  pre 
ceded  by  a  small  cycle  of  days  which  began  with  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year  on  the  1st  Nisan.  Now,  as 
in  each  of  these  cycles  the  days  were  reckoned  over  again,  it 
naturally  followed  that  the  Sabbaths  also  should  be  reckoned  in 
like  manner.  In  consequence,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  first  cycle 
was  the  first-first,  the  first  of  the  second  or  Passover  cycle  the 
second-first,  the  first  of  the  third  cycle  the  third-first,  and  so  on. 

We  can  make  this  matter  of  the  calendar  clear  by  analogies  from 
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our  ecclesiastical  year.  It  too  has  its  cycles,  in  which  we  count  the 
Sundays  over  again.  We  speak,  for  example,  of  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent ;  of  the  first  after  Epiphany,  and  so  on.  We  might  call 
the  Sunday  after  Christmas  the  second-first  Sunday  of  our  Church 
year  ;  but  the  cycle  of  this  time  is  too  small  to  stand  forward  very 
prominently. 

According  to  Wieseler  (Chronol.  Synopse,  483),  the  6th  Nisan 
of  the  year  782  was  a  Sabbath-day;  therefore  the  13th  and  20th 
Nisan  were  Sabbath-days  likewise.  Now,  as  the  20th  Nisan  was 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  or  second  cycle  of  the  year,  it  was  like 
wise  the  second-first  Sabbath  of  the  year.1 

This  date  also  agrees  with  the  circumstances  which  arc  pre 
supposed  in  our  present  section.  The  corn  was  partially  ripe  about 
this  time  ;  and  the  ripe  grains  could  be  rubbed  out  of  the  ears.3 
And  then,  too,  about  this  time  Christ  might  have  again  joined  His 
disciples  ;  and  it  further  entirely  agrees  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  following  the  Passover,  when  we  see  how  the  Pharisees  are 
insidiously  stealing  after  Him,  both  on  the  highways  and  byways — • 
how  they  are  even  lying  in  wait  for  Him  in  the  corn-field  through 
which  He  is  passing  with  His  disciples. 

But  if  Jesus  again  joined  His  disciples  in  Galilee  as  early  as  five 
days  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  properly  so  called,  it  follows 
that  the  disciples  could  not,  at  the  most,  have  remained  longer  in 
Jerusalem  than  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  legal  claim  of  attend 
ance  at  the  feast.  Their  heart  was  not  with  those  Jewish-minded 
celebrants,  but  with  their  Master  ;  they  therefore  soon  rejoined  Him. 

But  behind  them  were  walking,  in  order  to  watch  them,  malig 
nant  Pharisees.  It  was  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  even  in  the  field 
amongst  the  corn,  with  His  disciples,  Christ  could  no  longer  be  free 
from  the  persecutions  of  His  enemies.  The  hierarchy  persecuted 
Him  like  an  omnipresent  inquisition  with  its  hundred  eyes.  It  was 
the  Sabbath-day  as  He  was  passing  with  His  disciples  through  a 
corn-field  which  was  ripe  for  the  harvest.  In  consequence  of  their 
hurried  return  on  this  day,  the  disciples  perhaps  had  hardly  had 
time  to  go  anywhere  to  take  their  regular  food  ;  they  felt  hungry, 
and  they  began  to  pluck  off  some  ears,  to  rub  them  in  their  hands, 
and  to  cat  the  grain.  The  malignant  Pharisees  who  were  skulking 
after  the  Lord  at  once  pounced  upon  this  action.  It  was  to  them 
as  if  in  this  one  act  they  had  seen  the  disciples  reaping,  gathering 
in,  and  threshing,  grinding,  and  baking.  They  therefore  stepped 
up  to  Jesus  with  the  accusation  :  '  Thy  disciples  do  that  which  is 
not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  Sabbath-day.'  They  could  not  bring 
forward  their  reproach  on  the  ground  that  the  disciples  were  satis 
fying  their  hunger  by  plucking  off  some  ears  in  a  corn-field  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  because  the  Israelite  had  a  right  to  do  this 

1  Concerning  the  different  hypotheses  with  respect  to  the  'second-first'  Sabbath, 
see  below,  Note  1. 

2  '  It  was,  however,   ears  of  barley  which  they  plucked   off;  for  wheat  does  not 
ripen  till  a  month  later,  and  rye,  as  it  would  seem,  was  not  cultivated  at  all.' — Sepp, 
Leben  Jesu,  ii.  329. 
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if  he  were  hungry  (Deut.  xxiii.  25).  Neither  did  they  urge  that 
the  legal  harvest  had  not  yet  begun.  From  this  it  has  been  con 
cluded,  that  the  time  could  not  have  been  before  the  feast-day 
Sabbath  ;  '  for  till  then  the  wave-offering,  through  which  the  corn 
was  blessed,  had  not  been  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  this  would 
have  given  occasion  to  the  Pharisees  for  another  and  better  founded 
reproach.' *  But  they  distinctly  would  have  the  act  considered  as  a 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.2 

But  Jesus  takes  His  disciples  under  His  protection.  He  first 
points  out  to  His  opposers  the  rights  of  hunger.  David,  He  said, 
went  as  a  hungry  fugitive  with  his  followers  into  the  house  of  God 
(1  Sam.  xxi.3),  and  satisfied  his  hunger  with  the  shew-bread, 
although  it  was  what  only  the  priests  had  a  right  to  eat.  This  case 
was  peculiarly  striking.  Thus  did  David  act,  who  was  the  model 
of  Jewish  piety.  And  he  who  gave  him  the  bread  was  a  distin 
guished  priest.  Now,  here  was  not  an  ordinance  of  the  elders 
which  was  violated,  but  to  all  outward  appearance  a  distinct  com 
mand  of  God  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).  And  yet  there  was  no  real  trans 
gression  of  the  law  here,  otherwise  the  spirit  of  revelation  would 
have  denounced  the  deed  as  a  crime.  Consequently  the  right  of 
hunger  had  set  aside  that  most  holy  temple-law.  But  these 
literalists  might  still  have  made  our  Lord  the  reply,  that  it  was 
solely  a  question  of  the  sabbatical  law,  the  observance  of  which  was 
of  more  consequence  than  any  other.  Therefore  He  shows  them 
that  holy  necessity  encroaches  still  further  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  since,  for  example,  the  priests  themselves,  by  their 
prescribed  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  the 
law,  are  obliged  to  break  the  Sabbath-day,  and  yet  are  blameless 
(Num.  xxviii.  9).  Thus  for  them  it  becomes  even  a  duty  to  disre 
gard  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  They  are  guiltless,  because  the  temple 
requires  this  service,  because  the  temple  is  an  ordinance  above  the 
Sabbath  ;  therefore  Jesus  adds  in  explanation :  '  In  this  place  is 
One  greater  than  the  temple,'  that  is,  One  in  whose  service  such  an 
exemption  from  the  sabbatical  law  may  be  with  much  greater  justice 
permitted.  Therefore  He  again  repeats  to  them  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  He  has  before  quoted  (Matt.  ix.  13),  concerning  the 
superiority  of  mercy  to  sacrifice,  which  He  more  than  once  with 
perfect  right  applied  against  them.  Thus  did  He  refute  these 

1  Sepp,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  330. 

2  Sepp,  ii.  329  :  '  Even  stoning  was  appointed  for  plucking  off  ears  of  corn  (on  the 
Sabbath),  when  it^was  done  with  the  intention  of  breaking  the  law,  and  not  from  the 
pressure  of  hunger,  as  was  the  case  here.     Maimonides  in  Shabbath,  cap.  7  and  8  : 
vellere  spicas  eat  species  messionis.'     [And  so  it  was  forbidden  to  walk  on  the  grass, 
because  this  is  a  species  of  threshing  ;  and  to  catch  a  flea,  because  this  is  a  kind  of 
hunting.     These  are  among  the  thirty-nine  negative  precepts  for  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.      See  Jenning's  Jewish  Antiq.,  p.  442. — ED.] 

3  According  to  1  Sam.  xxi.,  the  priest  of  the  sanctuary  who  gave  him  the  bread 
was  Ahimelech.    St  Mark  says  that  the  occurrence  took  place  in  the  days  of  Abiathar 
the  high  priest.     As,  according  to  1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  Abiathar  was  a  sou  of  Ahimelech, 
this  difficulty  may  be  best  explained  by  an  interchange  between  the  two  names,  or 
by  supposing  that  the  father  and  son  had  both  names. 
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hypocritical  champions  of  the  Old  Covenant,  according  to  their  own 
premises,  from  the  law  itself,  from  sacred  history,  and  from  the 
prophets.  But  the  case  was  of  such  a  nature  that  He  could  not 
possibly  rest  with  this  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  behoved 
to  refer  them  back  to  the  ideal  ground  of  the  sabbatical  law,  in  order 
once  for  all  to  justify  His  perfectly  free  action  concerning  the 
ordinance  of  the  Sabbath.  Therefore  He  first  lays  down  the  prin 
ciple  :  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath/  This  is  the  essential  idea  of  the  Sabbath  :  it  is  to  make 
man  safe  in  the  higher  necessity  of  his  life  ;  it  is  to  defend  and 
guard  him  against  a  labour  and  service  which  would  endanger  his 
inner  life,  and  violate  generally  the  higher  sanctity  and  dignity  of 
human  life.  And  because  this  is  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  therefore 
the  sabbatical  law  may  not  be  enforced  against  pressing  necessity, 
against  hunger,  or  against  the  desire  for  relief  from  suffering, 
because  by  that  very  means  would  be  caused  painfulness,  discom 
fort,  and  destruction  of  life,  a  subtle  serfdom  which  would  in  the 
end  be  worse  than  the  gross  and  open  service.  By  such  means, 
man  would  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  preserve  the  Sabbath.  And 
thus  would  the  Sabbath  be  destroyed  in  its  most  proper  object,  by 
turning  man's  holiday  into  a  day  of  torment  in  a  thousand  painful 
observances,  and  finally  into  a  complete  day  of  starvation  and 
hopeless  suffering.  The  sabbatical  law  must  thus  ever  be  afresh 
regenerated  in  the  essential  idea  of  the  Sabbath  in  its  end,  which  is, 
that  it  should  tend  to  man's  welfare  ;  but  this  unfettered  view  is  not 
in  any  way  to  abolish  it,  as  hasty  exegesis  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  explain  this  word.  But  how  can  we  find  the  true 
application  of  this  principle  :  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  ?  '  On 
this  point  Jesus  explains  Himself  in  His  closing  word  :  '  The  Son 
of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath.'  If  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  it  follows  that  it  can  be  no  hindering  barrier  for  the  Son  of 
man,  the  holy  Man.  For  the  Son  of  man  wholly  lives  for  men,  and 
therefore  is  wholly  at  one  with  the  proper  object  of  the  Sabbath. 
Man's  welfare,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Sabbath  to  promote  in  a 
legal  and  imperfect  manner,  the  Son  of  man  promotes  for  him  in 
the  perfect  form  of  the  mightiest  deeds  of  quickening  and  healing 
activity.  Therefore  also  it  is  not  possible  that  He  can  ever  come 
into  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  sabbatical  law.  Eather  it  is  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Sabbath,  the  positive  vital  blessing  of  the  Sab 
bath,  which  streams  forth  from  the  Sabbath-peace  of  His  heart. 
And  thus  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  In  Him  the  Sabbath 
lias  its  principle,  its  life-giving  power,  and  its  end.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  He  can  therefore  never  be  reproached  with  profaning  the 
Sabbath.  But,  secondly,  those  can  never  be  accused  as  Sabbath- 
breakers  who,  in  His  spirit,  service,  and  protection,  in  communion 
with  Him,  and  in  His  peace,  shall  violate  a  sabbatical  requirement 
which  has  been  devised  by  men.  But,  thirdly,  they  must  not  be 
apprehensive  lest  He  might  apply  that  lofty  spiritual  superiority 
over  legal  sabbatical  appointments  to  the  end  of  overturniug  that 
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ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  which,  according  to  its  proper  nature,  He 
has  set  forth  as  an  ordinance  of  blessing  for  humanity.  But, 
fourthly,  and  lastly,  we  may  be  quite  right  in  calling  those  real 
profaners  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  who  would  fain,  through  their  self- 
devised  vexations,  turn  the  seventh  day  into  a  day  of  the  heaviest 
bondage  for  man. 


NOTES. 

Our  hypothesis  in  connection  with  this  date  has  been  derived 
from  Scaliger  (see  Wieseler,  p.  229).  The  writer  referred  to  draws 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  according  to  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  the  Jews 
began  a  fresh  reckoning  of  weeks  with  the  16th  Nisan.  But  in  the 
development  of  this  hypothesis  he  has  first  made  the  mistake  of 
deriving  the  reckoning  of  the  whole  of  the  second  cycle  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  must  have  commenced  with  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover,  so  that  on  this  account  the  first  week  of  that  cycle 
must  be  called  the  second-first  week,  and  not  because  it  was  the 
first  week  of  the  second  cycle  in  the  year.  He  was  wrong,  then,  in 
deriving  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  only  indirectly  from  the  reckoning 
of  the  week,  so  that  the  second-first  Sabbath  would  require  to  be 
paraphrased — the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second-first  week.  For  as 
the  first  week  of  the  said  cycle  was  to  be  styled  directly  the  second- 
first  week,  and  the  first  day  of  it  the  second-first  day  of  the  year,  so, 
just  as  directly  must  the  first  Sabbath  also  of  this  cycle  appear  as 
the  second-first  Sabbath  of  the  year.  We  preserve,  then,  from 
Scaliger's  hypothesis  the  right  principle  to  start  from,  but  we  drop 
his  incorrect  application  of  it.  Concerning  the  other  numerous 
hypotheses  in  explanation  of  this  passage,  see  Wieseler,  p.  225,  &c. 
[or  Greswell's  Dissertations,  ii.  300,  and  briefly  in  Alford  in  loc. 
The  author's  view  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Grotius,  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  some  English  writers.  Wetstein's  opinion, 
that  it  was  '  primurn  sabbatum  mensis  secundi,'  seems  to  be  the 
happiest  conjecture,  and  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has 
received.  Besides  being  a  very  probable  rendering  of  the  word,  it 
brings  the  event  down  to  the  precise  time  at  which  Kobinson  states 
that  the  harvest  ripens.  Beza  (Annot.  in  loc.)  thinks  it  was  the  last 
day  of  the  feast :  if  a  weekly  Sabbath  and  a  festal  Sabbath  fell  on 
two  consecutive  days  in  the  second  week  of  the  feast,  the  term  might 
possibly  be  applied  to  the  first  of  these  Sabbaths.  See  further 
Bengel's  Qrdo  Tcmporum,  p.  255. — ED.]  Wieseler's  own  hypothesis 
is  new  and  interesting.  He  refers  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  dividing 
the  years  into  cycles  of  weeks,  that  is,  into  circles  of  seven  years. 
Now,  he  conjectures  that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  first  year,  in  such 
a  week  of  years,  was  styled  the  first-first,  the  first  of  the  second  the 
second-first,  and  so  on.  In  consequence,  by  the  above  date  we  are 
to  understand  the  6th  Nisan,  or  the  9th  of  April,  of  the  years 
referred  to.  But  besides  that  such  styling  of  the  day,  which  would 
necessitate  the  constant  recollection  of  the  chronology  of  seven 
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years,1  would  not  so  easily  have  become  popular,  we  also  believe 
that  in  the  time  before  Easter  there  would  be  no  room  and  no 
sufficient  motive  for  these  events  which  are  described  in  connec 
tion  with  it.  Concerning  the  lingual  significance  of  the  adjective 
,  see  Hitzig's  Ostern  und  IJingstcn,  p.  19,  &c.2 


SECTION    VI. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WITHERED  HAND.      CHRIST'S  MINISTRY  IN 
RETIREMENT. 

(Matt.  xii.  9-21.     Mark  iii.  1-6.     Luke  vi.  6-11.) 

On  the  very  next  Sabbath  following,3  therefore  on  the  second  of 
the  Passover,  Jesus  was  again  obliged  to  justify  His  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  against  a  false  Sabbath'  sanctity.  He  had  left  that  neigh 
bourhood  where  it  had  been  made  a  crime  for  His  disciples  to  par 
take  of  the  pilgrim's  scanty  food,  the  grains  from  the  ears  of  standing 
corn.  He  seems  to  have  repaired  again  to  the  sea-shores  of  His  own 
home  in  Galilee,  where  He  visited  a  synagogue,4  where  His  opposers 
seem  already  to  have  been  waiting  for  Him.  AVe  may  also  con 
clude  this  from  the  circumstance,  that  at  this  time  the  Herodians, 
apparently  the  courtiers  and  dependants  of  Herod  Antipas,  began 
to  come  forward  against  Him.  In  the  synagogue  there  was  a  man 
whose  hand  was  withered,  or  stiffened  and  shrunken  together.  The 
opposers  of  Christ  themselves  seem  to  have  drawn  His  attention  to 
this  man  ;  thus  wishing  to  bring  about  an  offence,  they  propounded 
to  Him  the  disputed  question :  '  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath- 
day?'  Jesus  answered  them:  'What  man  shall  there  be  among 
you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sab 
bath-day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it  and  lift  it  out  ?  How  much 
then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?'  The  Jews  had  not,  then,  as 
yet  so  entirely  lost  all  proper  feeling  as  not  to  allow  a  beast  which 
had  fallen  into  a  well  on  a  Sabbath-day  to  be  pulled  out ;  otherwise 
Jesus  could  not  have  appealed  to  this  observance.  Afterwards  the 
rules  concerning  this  matter  were  developed  into  a  yet  more  rigid 
spirit  of  illiberality,  and  it  was  commanded  that  if  a  man's  beast 
had  fallen  into  a  pit  or  cistern  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  might  throw 

1  [Which,  however,  is  shown  to  be  very  far  from  impossible  by  the  system  used 
among  the  Quakers,  and  which  requires  a  wider  recollection. — ED.] 

2  [On  this  Greswell  says,  '  It  denotes  first  after  the  second,  and  not  second  after  the 
first.'  .   .   .  The  Sabbath  thus  designated   '  must  be  some  Sabbath,  considered  as  first, 
reckoned  after  something  second,  not  as  second,  reckoned  after  something  first.' — ED.] 

3  [And  not  on  the  same  Sabbath,  as  Meyer  supposes,  and  thus  finds  an  inconsis 
tency  between  the  statement  of  Matthew  and  that  of  Luke.     Wieseler  supposes  it 
was  the  following  day,  one  of  the  Sabbaths  being  a  feast-day.     There  is  not  ground 
in  Luke's  expression  for  asserting  that  it  was  '  the  very  next  Sabbath.' — ED.] 

4  [There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  though 
this  has  been  hastily  inferred  by  some  from  Mark  iii.  1,  '  He  entered  into  the  syna 
gogue,'  i.e.,  the  synagogue  before  mentioned,  of  Capernaum.     But  the  absence  of  the 
article  in  the  original  shows  rather  that  the  Evangelist  intended  another  synagogue. 
Meyer  says  it  was  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  it. 
For  the  expression  '  their  synagogue,'  comp.  Matt.  xi.  1. — ED.] 
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him  the  necessary  food,  or  even  straw  for  him  to  lie  upon,  whereby 
he  might  perhaps  be  enabled  to  climb  out.1  In  this  way,  according 
to  Matthew,2  had  His  opposers  questioned  Him,  and  He  had  given 
them  a  decided  answer.  A  suffering  man  may  at  all  times  be  com 
pared  to  a  beast  fallen  into  a  pit.  His  condition  is  contrary  to 
nature  ;  there  is  danger  in  delay ;  his  mind  is  oppressed ;  the 
opportunity  to  save  him  may  have  passed  by  to-morrow  ;  and  even 
if  not,  his  need  is  great  enough  to  make  present  help  desirable.  If 
therefore  one  may  deliver  an  ox  from  a  condition  of  such  pressing 
need  on  the  Sabbath-day,  how  much  more  a  man ! 

After  Jesus  had  thus  answered  them,  He  in  turn  took  them  to 
task.  He  first  commanded  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  to  rise 
up  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  man  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  withheld  from  doing  so  by  the  displeasure  of 
the  hierarchy ;  he  took  the  bold  step ;  and  this  circumstance  of 
itself  speaks  much  in  his  favour.  Upon  which,  Jesus  told  His 
adversaries  that  He  wanted  to  ask  them  something  (rt),  to  pro 
pound  to  them  a  little  easy  question.  It  was  this :  '  Is  it  lawful  on 
the  Sabbath-day  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to 
destroy  it  ? '  This  was  apparently  an  exceedingly  easy  question. 
But  it  contained  for  them  a  cutting  rebuke ;  for  these  adversaries 
were  even  now  engaged  in  doing  evil  on  the  Sabbath-day,  in. 
destroying  Him,  whilst  He  sought  to  do  good,  to  heal  and  to  save 
human  life.  The  questioned  party  felt  themselves  reproved,  and 
were  silent.  Thus  the  principle  was  decided,  that  it  is  certainly 
lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  which  principle  Matthew 
records  without  relating  that  it  was  evolved  through  a  particular 
discussion.  As  His  adversaries,  thus  wholly  beaten  and  silenced, 
and  yet  in  their  perversity  not  one  whit  turned  from  their  insidious 
intention  to  seize  Him  at  this  opportunity  if  they  only  might,  as 
they  thus  surrounded  Him  as  a  group  of  hostile  spirits,  with  the 
consciousness  of  evil,  judged,  and  yet  fanatically  litigious,  Jesus 
looked  round  about  upon  them  with  the  expression  of  holy  indigna 
tion  and  profound  sadness ;  each  face  had  thrown  upon  it  the 
brightness  of  His  holy  gaze.  Upon  this  He  proceeded  to  act,  say 
ing  to  the  sick  man  :  '  Stretch  forth  thine  hand !  And  he  stretched 
it  out ;  and  his  hand  was  restored,  whole  as  the  other.'  Thus 
does  His  word  likewise  again  heal  the  dead  hand  of  the  Church 
(maims  mortua),  and  the  dead  hand  of  the  beggar,  against  the 
will  of  the  hierarchy.  The  adversaries  of  Jesus  were  maddened 
with  rage.  They  went  out  and  took  counsel  together  how  they 
might  bring  about  His  death.  The  design  originated  with  the 
Pharisees,  but  they  leagued  themselves  with  the  Herodians.  Since 
a  short  time  previously  Jesus  had  gone  out  of  Herod's  way,  we 
may  suppose  that  He  had  by  this  even  now  forfeited  the  favour  of 

i  Maimon.  in  Sbabbath ;  see  Sepp,  Leben  Christi,  ii.  333.    [A  beast  might  be  pulled 
out  if  in  danger  of  drowning,  or  a  man  healed  if  in  danger  of  death. — ED.] 

3  Mark  and  Luke  pass  briefly  over  this  point  in  the  narrative  :  irapfTripovv  OLVT&V, 

K.T.X. 
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this  prince  and  of  his  court.  But  that  the  Pharisees  should  already 
seek  to  make  use  of  this  disposition  of  the  Herodians  towards  Jesus, 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  their  character. 

Jesus  perceived  this  design,  Matthew  adds,  and  left  the  place 
where  they  were  thus  lying  in  wait  for  Him.  Great  multitudes  of 
people  still  followed  Him,  and  He  healed  the  sick  amongst  them. 
But  He  found  it  more  and  more  needful  to  act  with  the  greatest 
reserve,  and  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  Therefore  He  healed  the 
sufferers  under  the  strict  condition  that  they  should  not  make  Him 
known.  This  silent  course  of  life  reminds  Matthew  of  another  pas 
sage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  If  perhaps  the  Jewish  mind  would 
fain  ask  the  Evangelist,  How  could  the  Messiah  wander  so  secretly 
among  His  own  country  and  people  ?  then  he  would  refer  to  this 
passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  xlii.  1-4,  quoting  it  from 
memory,  but  retaining  its  meaning :  '  Behold  My  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen  ;  My  beloved,  in  whom  My  soul  is  well  pleased :  I  will 
put  my  Spirit  upon  Him,  and  He  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gen 
tiles.  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man  hear  His 
voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and 
smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench,  till  He  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  His  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.'  The 
Evangelist  quotes  these  words  with  the  deepest  feeling,  and  the 
clearest  insight  into  their  meaning.  He  finds  this  silent  walk  of 
Christ  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  mercy,  as  the  prophet  has 
here  described  the  promptings  of  this  spirit.  In  accordance  with 
this  spirit,  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christ  always  turns  aside  from 
where  wicked  men  wish  to  strive  with  Him,  from  where  violent 
men  wish  to  challenge  Him  to  combat,  from  where  brawlers  wish 
to  force  Him  to  answer  with  high  words.  He  continues  to  turn 
only  to  those  ready  to  receive  Him,  that  is,  to  the  bruised  and 
miserable  ;  and  that  not  in  order  in  this  to  judge  the  world  punished 
by  the  Father,  but  in  order  to  raise  up  again,  to  heal,  to  save. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  mercifulness  of  His,  it  will  come  to 
pass  that  the  judgment,  which  from  its  very  nature,  in  its  com 
mencement  and  continuance,  is  an  incessant  conflict  of  righteousness 
with  the  sinner,  will  issue  in  victory,  even  to  its  own  removal  in  the 
destruction  of  the  sinner's  guilt,  until  thus  the  whole  judgment  of 
God  which  men  experience  is  changed  into  a  victory  of  love,  of 
mercy.  And  therefore  will  the  heart  of  the  Gentiles  turn  gradually 
with  ever-increasing  earnestness  towards  Him.  Although  it  is  He 
who  by  His  word  and  Spirit  proclaims  to  the  Gentiles  the  judgment 
of  God,  yet  will  the  Gentiles  ever  more  and  more  feel  that  it  is  He 
only  who  saves  them  in  this  judgment,  and  place  their  hope  in  His 
name. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Evangelist  means  to  say,  does  Jesus  escape  out 
of  the  way  of  His  enemies.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  pro 
vidence  of  God  will  strike  them,  when  the  rustling  reed  will  lie 
broken  by  a  tempest,  when  the  flaring  light  will  struggle  with 
death  as  a  dying  lamp  whose  life's  oil  is  spent.  Then  He  will 
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come  again,  and  confront  in  their  sore  need  these  His  afflicted 
enemies. 

'  But  the  bruised  reed  will  He  not  break,  the  smoking  flax  will 
He  not  quench.' 

NOTE. 

St  Jerome  tells  us,  that  according  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites,  which  he  translated,  this  sick  man  was  a  stone 
mason,  who  had  prayed  Jesus  to  heal  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
no  longer  have  need  to  beg. — See  Von  Ammon,  ii.  14G ;  Sepp,  ii. 
332. 

SECTION    VII. 

THE  PUBLIC  DECISIVE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  JESUS  AND  THE  GALILEAN 
PHARISEES.  GREAT  OPPOSITION  BETWEEN  THE  POPULAR  SENTI 
MENT  AND  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  THE  HIERARCHY  IN  GALILEE. 
ANIMATED  SCENES  IN  CONTINUOUS  SUCCESSION.  (THE  HEALING  OF 
A  TWOFOLD  DEMONIACAL  SUFFERING,  IN  ONE  BOTH  BLIND  AND 
DUMB.  THE  SECOND  CALUMNIATION  OF  THE  MIRACULOUS  POWER 
OF  JESUS.  THE  SECOND  DEMAND  OF  A  SIGN  FROM  HEAVEN.  THE 
FAMILY  OF  JESUS.  THE  DISTURBED  FEAST  IN  THE  PHARISEE'S 
HOUSE.  THE  CROWDING  IN  OF  THE  POPULACE.  THE  WARNING 
AGAINST  THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  THE  PHARISEES  AND  AGAINST  COVET- 
OUSNESS.  THE  DISCOURSE  IN  PARABLES  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE.) 

(Matt.  xii.  22-50;  chap.  xiii.  24-30,  33-58.  Markiii.  20-35.  Lukeviii. 
18-21;  chap.  xi.  14-54;  chap,  xii.) 

About  this  time,  when  Jesus  had  apparently  left  His  dwelling, 
and  was  working  in  a  public  place  at  Capernaum,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  synagogue,  having  been  summoned  by  the  necessities  of  a  large 
assembled  multitude  (Mark  iii.  20,  21),  there  was  brought  to  Him 
an  object  of  the  greatest  misery,  a  man  blind  and  dumb,  not  because 
he  was  wanting  in  the  organs  of  sight  and  speech,  but  because  a 
fearful  demoniacal  interdict  of  a  twofold  character  both  closed  his 
eyes  and  sealed  his  mouth,  and  thus  made  his  whole  being  in 
accessible  to  men.  Shut  up  in  this  most  shocking  manner,  did  this 
being  come  before  Jesus,  like  a  dark  riddle  of  hellish  restraint  and 
human  despair,  or  else  wicked  obstinacy.1  Even  this  man  Jesus 
healed.  This  deed  spread  a  holy  amazement  throughout  the  whole 
multitude  which  surrounded  Him,  and  they  declared  aloud  that  He 
must  surely  be  the  Son  of  David,  the  Messiah. 

But  the  Galilean  Pharisees  now  came  forward,  quite  decided  in 
their  enmity.  They  knew  what  judgment  had  been  pronounced 
upon  Jesus  by  the  hierarchy  in  Jerusalem.  Lawyers,  who  had 
come  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  represented  there  the  hostility  of 
the  Jewish  party  in  the  capital,  stirred  up  the  Galilean  Pharisee 
party  ;  and  thus  the  suspicion,  which  had  before  been  murmured, 

1  Concerning  the  similarity  between  this  cure  and  an  earlier  one,  in  Matt.  is.  32, 
see  p.  168. 
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now  rose  to  an  open  accusation :  it  was,  that  Jesus  was  casting  out 
demons  solely  through  the  inspiration  of  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the 
devils.  With  this  accusation  on  their  lips,  they  mingled  among 
the  multitude. 

But  Jesus,  aroused  and  moved,  summoned  them  together  with 
His  commanding  authority,1  and  called  them  to  account  :  '  How 
can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ? '  And  He  added,  '  If  a  kingdom  be 
divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot  stand.'  The  same  holds 
good  of  a  city,  and  also  of  a  house.  '  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,' 
He  concluded,  '  he  hath  an  end  ;  his  kingdom  cannot  stand.3  Then 
He  reminds  them  that  even  their  pupils  (the  exorcists  among  the 
Pharisees)  occupied  themselves  in  casting  out  devils.  In  whose 
power,  He  asks  them,  do  these,  then,  perform  the  casting  out  of 
devils  ?  '  Therefore/  He  adds,  '  shall  they  be  your  judges.' 

It  lies,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  casting  out 
of  devils  can  only  proceed  from  God  and  from  His  Spirit ;  at  any 
rate,  can  only  succeed  in  His  name,  and  that  too  used  honestly. 
Since,  therefore,  Jesus  shows  Himself  to  be  so  mighty  in  this  respect, 
they  ought  in  all  fairness  to  refer  His  power  to  the  power  of  God's 
hand,  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  conclusion  He  makes 
clear  to  them  by  a  parable.  If  a  man  wants  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
strong  man,  and  take  away  his  goods,  he  must  first  prove  himself  to 
be  the  stronger  of  the  two.  He  must  be  able  to  subdue  that  strong 
man,  to  take  from  him  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  to  bind 
him;  not  until  then  can  he  spoil  his  house.  He,  then,  who  every 
where  can  thus  confidently  tear  the  spoil  from  Satan,  proves  Himself 
to  be  stronger  than  he,  to  be  his  conqueror.  Thus  had  Jesus  been 
announced  by  the  prophets  as  the  Strong  Man,  as  the  Hero  of  God, 
•who  was  to  overcome  all  enemies,  to  subdue  all  the  strong,  and  to 
take  and  divide  boundless  spoil. 'J  The  words,  '  He  that  (in  the 
conflict)  is  not  with  Me,  is  against  Me  ;  and  he  that  (in  the  harvest) 
gathereth  not  with  Me,  scattereth  abroad,'  might  first  be  taken  as  a 
new  proverbial  expression  of  the  same  thought.  They  would  so  far 
declare  in  the  strongest  manner  that  Jesus  is  opposed  to  Beelzebub. 
But  even  though  they  rest  on  a  proverbial  basis,  they  yet  evidently 
contain  a  personal  declaration  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  His  adver 
saries.  As  the  great  Champion,  He  stands  opposed  to  Satan  and  to 
his  government.  Champion  against  champion,  kingdom  against 
kingdom.  And  wherever  He  stands  forth  in  this  position,  no 
neutrality  is  allowed  ;  there  the  watchword  sounds,  '  He  that  is  not 
for  Me,  is  against  Me.'3  These  men  who  censure  Him  should  con 
sider  this.  They  place  themselves  in  a  hostile  relation  towards 

1  '  Thus  here  the  Son  of  God  already  had  a  fore-feeling  of  what  He  was  afterwards 
fully  to  endure  when  the  high  priest  charged  Him  with  blasphemy.' — Rauschenbusch- 
Lcben  Jesu,  Schwelm,  1837,  p.  159. 

a  See  Stier,  Words  of  Jesus,  ii.  143;  Isa.  ix.  1,  &c.,  si.  10,  xlix.  24,  25,  liii.  12. 
Cornp.  Rev.  xx.  2. 

3  See  Stier,  ii.  153.  The  author  draws  attention  to  the  significant  contrast,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  disciples  the  words  are  reversed :  He  that  is  not  against  you,  is  for 
you.  Mark  ix.  40 ;  Luke  ix.  50. 
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Him.     Thereby,  in  fact,  they  themselves  take  position  on  the  side 
of  Beelzebub. 

Next  follows  the  solemn  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  all  sins  and 
blasphemies  shall  be  forgiven  to  men ;  even  if  any  one  should  speak 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man.  But  if  any  one  should  utter  a 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  shall  not  be  forgiven,  either 
in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come.1  Such  an  one  has  fallen 
under  eternal  judgment,  into  eternal  guilt. 

Theology  would  have  been  spared  much  trouble  concerning  this 
passage,  and  anxious  timid  souls  unspeakable  anguish,  if  men  had 
strictly  adhered  to  Christ's  own  expression.  For  it  is  not  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  here  spoken  of,  but  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.'-'  This  blasphemy  is  characterized  as  guilt, 
which  brings  with  it  destruction  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

We  must  also  clearly  distinguish  between  the  definite  notion  of 
a  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  notion  of  a  railing  which 
is  spoken  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  any  utterance  in  general 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sinner  can,  in  fact,  hardly  arrive  at 
the  sin  of  railing  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  its  strictest  sense.3  For, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  disposed  to  go  on  to  this  blasphemy,  must  the 
object  of  the  blasphemy,  the  Holy  Ghost,  withdraw  Himself  from 
his  consciousness,  so  that  he  can  as  little  touch  Him  with  his  blas 
phemy  as  the  Sodomites  were  able  to  find  the  door  of  the  house 
where  the  angels  of  God  were  lodging.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  abides  within  the  man's  heart,  unfolding  there  the 
splendour  of  His  being,  the  man's  heart  is  affected  and  subdued  by 
Him.  Nevertheless  the  sinner  can  really  resist  such  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  proclaim  His  manifestation.  He  can,  in 
the  egotism  and  arrogance  of  his  evil  disposition,  resist  the  Truth, 
even  when  she  presents  herself  to  him  with  the  most  glorious  and 
heavenly  evidence,  and  when  she  perpetually — in  all  the  faculties 
which  he  possesses  for  laying  hold  of  the  Eternal,  in  his  conscience, 
in  his  reason,  and  in  his  feelings — is  fastening  upon  him  with  her 
reproofs.  He  may  thus,  in  spite  of  better  knowledge  and  with 
wicked  wilmlness,  gainsay  the  manifestation  of  God,  which  has 
come  even  home  to  his  heart.  By  such  gainsaying,  however,  the 
man  enters  the  satanic  region.  The  sign  of  this  offence  is  a  horrible 
inward  raging  against  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  together  with  which 
is  developed  that  coarseness,  spite,  and  fury,  whose  most  proper 
expression  is  in  railing,  whose  most  proper  mind  is  the  spirit  of 
railing.  Railing  in  its  very  nature  is  anti-spiritual ;  and  hence 
also  his  speaking  against  the  known  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
becomes  in  its  full  development  a  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  when  this  guilt  begins,  the  man's  ethical  consciousness 
becomes  giddy  and  reeling  ;  he  stands  in  the  midnight  of  madness  ; 
the  Sun  which  he  would  fain  blaspheme  has  hid  Itself  from  him, 
and  has  smitten  him  with  blindness. 

1  Laclimann  reads  it  thus  (Mark  iii.  29).  2  See  Stier,  ii.  157. 

3  [But  compare  what  Stier  says  oil  the  other  side  (ii.  159).  — ED.] 
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Now  if  from  these  words  of  Christ  we  would  fain  discuss  the  possi 
bility  of  forgiveness  and  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness  attaching 
to  the  different  sins  here  mentioned  by  Him,  then  there  comes  into 
consideration  not  only  the  notion  of  these  sins,  but  also  that  of 
forgiveness.  Each  sin  is  forgiven  through  the  atonement,  as  the 
atonement  divides  itself  into  judgment  and  pardon.  With  the 
atonement  which  has  been  made  for  him,  the  sinner  must  receive 
into  himself  through  the  Spirit  of  God  the  judgment  and  the  mercy. 
Thus  is  sin  forgiven  him.  But  in  proportion  as  he  loses  this  capa 
bility  of  his  to  receive  the  judgment  and  the  mercy  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  same  proportion  does  he  lose  the  capability  of  forgiveness. 

Now  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in  general  the  sinner  does  not 
readily,  or  without  opposition,  allow  the  divine  to  come  to  him. 
Again  and  again  he  blames  and  reviles  what  is  divine,  because  it 
seems  to  him  to  be  something  strange  and  even  hostile.  And  he  may 
so  far  mistake  the  divine  as  to  rail  against  it.  But  this  blasphemy 
is  forgiven  him  when  it  proceeds  from  his  want  of  understanding. 
And  the  proof  of  his  having  blasphemed  unwittingly  is,  that  he 
allows  himself  to  be  inwardly  reproved  and  convinced  by  the  truth, 
as  it  reveals  itself  more  clearly  to  his  soul.  A  man  whose  heart 
truth  and  judgment  can  lay  hold  of,  can  also  be  laid  hold  of  by  mercy. 

Under  the  leadings  of  his  ungodly  mind,  the  sinner  may  go  so 
far  as  to  speak  against  the  Son  of  man.  Even  in  Him,  even  in  His 
manifestation,  he  may  mistake  the  divine.  The  whole  influence  of 
his  sensuousness  and  of  his  prejudices  may  possibly  help  to  keep 
him  from  at  once  understanding  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
poverty  of  His  personal  manifestation  upon  earth,  or  in  the  servant's 
form  of  His  word  and  His  Church  upon  earth.  But  in  proportion 
as  he  has  from  ignorance  alone  mistaken  and  persecuted  Him,  will 
he  deeply  humble  himself  and  be  heartily  converted  when  Christ 
reveals  Himself  to  him  in  His  glory,  as  He  did  once  to  Saul. 

Sins  of  this  sort  are  forgiven,  Christ  says.  According  to  His 
expression,  forgiveness  is  allowed  in  this  a3on  and  in  that  until  all 
sins  of  human  thoughtlessness  and  wilful  blindness  are  blotted  out. 
The  ason  of  mercy  cancels  sin  in  the  elect ;  the  feon  of  chastising 
retribution  does  so  in  the  less  elect,  who  through  fear  must  be  saved 
(see  Jude  23)  after  their  manner. 

But  it  is  different  with  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  consists  really  in  this,  that  the  man  rages  against  truth,  mercy, 
and  judgment,  when  these  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  fall  upon  his 
soul.  But  where  these  influences  cannot  take  hold,  there  neither 
can  forgiveness.  Therefore  this  guilt  towers  beyond  the  uson  of 
mercy,  and  even  beyond  that  of  punishment. 

If  our  eyes  steadily  take  in  the  nature  of  this  guilt,  the  thought 
arises,  that  this  guilt  might  perhaps  be  cancelled  in  the  most  distant 
reons  in  some  other  way  than  by  forgiveness.  For  this  guilt  is 
characterized  as  being  in  a  settled  form  the  most  extreme  self- 
contradiction  in  the  inner  .life ;  therefore  as  pneumatical  madness. 
There  is  a  purely  corporeal  or  physical  madness  :  the  phantasies  of 
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a  fever  patient,  or  the  confused  dreaminess  of  one  half-asleep. 
There  is  further  a  psychical  madness,  which  we  see  exhibited  in  all 
kinds  of  mental  disorders.  But  the  most  terrible  kind  of  madness 
is  the  third,  the  pneumatical,  in  which  the  man  begins  to  contradict 
with  most  fearful  bitterness  and  coarseness  his  own  most  sacred 
experiences.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  madness  to  resolve  itself  through 
infinite  exhaustion  into  stupidity,  so  also  this  pneumatical  phrenzy, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  clearly  realize  itself,  appears  to  be  only  resolv 
able  into  a  pneumatical  idiocy  which  would  represent  in  future 
Eeons  the  lowest  border-region  of  human  existence. 

It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  notion  of 
pneumatical  madness  in  its  full  meaning  is  almost  as  much  fraught 
with  difficulty  as  is  the  notion  of  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit. 
Therewith  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  thought,  that  these  words 
relate  to  an  infinite  approach  to  an  infinite  guilt,  which  is  not  per 
mitted  to  be  consummated  in  its  full  and  entire  reality,  which  would 
visit  the  sinner  with  self-annihilation,  but  whose  imperfect  realiza 
tion  even  may  carry  with  it  irremediable  ruin  through  the  present 
aeon  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Christ  did  not  charge  His  adversaries  with  this  guilt  against 
which  He  warns.  It  is  plain  that  He  presupposes  the  possibility 
that  under  mistake,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they  might  have 
insulted  only  the  man  in  Him.  But  this  we  must  not  overlook, 
that  with  the  public  blasphemy  of  the  divine,  especially  of  the  Son  of 
man,  there  already  is  setting  in  the  danger  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Now  these  opposers  of  Christ  were  most  peculiarly  in 
this  danger;  this  Mark  says  distinctly  enough  (iii.  30).  It  has  been 
asked,  whether  this  sin  proceeds  from  indifference  to  what  is  holy,  or 
from  hatred  against  it,  from  demonish  coldness  or  demonish  fervour? 1 
Perhaps  in  so  doing  we  may  forget  that  such  a  coldness  of  death 
can  as  little  exist  without  the  fire  of  hatred,  as  that  we  can  think 
of  the  latter  without  the  former.  In  truth,  how  could  a  man  arrive 
at  the  highest  degree  of  indifference  to  what  is  holy,  to  the  highest 
and  brightest  form  of  the  divine  ?  Or  how  could  a  man,  in  fact,  in 
perfect  reality  hate  the  divine  with  real  passion  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  hatred  to  attain  to  a  like  degree  of  perfection  in  its  way  as  love. 
Love  desires  the  personal  and  spiritual  life  with  the  greatest  dis 
tinctness  and  clearness,  because  it  knows  it  with  the  greatest 
distinctness  and  clearness,  or  else  is  capable  of  doing  so.  But  even 
when  the  demonish  hater  denies  that  life,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
can  do  it  in  the  light  or  element  of  the  highest  knowledge  of  that 
life ;  at  most,  he  can  only  do  it  in  those  lightning  flashes  by  which 
the  world  of  light  darts  through  his  soul  her  noon-tide  brightness, 
only  to  vanish  from  his  view  in  holy  judgments.  Therefore  such  a 
hatred  is  only  conceivable  as  the  fervid  form  of  a  horrible  coldness, 
which  proceeds  from  a  brutish  deadness  to  what  is  eternal,  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  a  coldness  can  only  be  explained  by  a  morbid 
burning  aversion  to  what  is  eternal.  It  has  a  similar  identity  with 

1  See  Schaff,  J>ie  Siinde  wider  den  k.  Gcist,  p.  77. 
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that  of  the  cold  fever  and  the  hot.  The  one  agrees  with  the  other, 
even  though  the  outward  appearances  are  different. 

Once  before  Jesus  had  told  His  disciples  that  the  corrupt  ordi 
nances  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded  from  the  corruptness  of  their  life, 
of  their  religious  character.  This  truth  He  now  tells  them  to  their 
face  :  '  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit  good,  or  else  make 
the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his 
fruit/ — the  tendency  of  the  life  is  known  by  the  outward  expression 
of  the  life.  The  fearful  fruits  of  the  expression  of  your  life  are 
characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  your  life  and  of  your  nature.  A 
generation  of  vipers  are  ye :  how  then  could  ye,  being  so  evil,  speak 
good  things  !  What  the  mouth  utters  is  an  overflowing,  an  effer 
vescence  of  the  heart.  It  is  as  natural  to  the  good  man  to  bring 
forth  that  which  is  good  out  of  his  good  treasure,  as  it  is  to  the  good 
tree  ;  but,  likewise,  the  evil  man  is  ever  thrusting  forth  that  which 
is  evil  out  of  the  coining-place  and  treasure-house  of  evil  of  his 
heart.  He  warns  them,  however,  that  they  deal  not  lightly  with 
their  words,  declaring  to  them  that  for  every  idle  word  men  must 
give  account  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Yes,  the  Lord  further  de 
clares,  by  words  will  man  in  general  be  judged ;  by  his  words  he 
will  be  either  justified  or  condemned.  The  man's  words  are  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  manifestation  of  himself.  In  his 
thoughts  he  is  hidden  from  the  world,  in  his  deeds  he  is  affected 
by  the  world,  either  hindered  or  impelled  :  his  word,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  purest  reflection  of  his  life.  Of  course  this  depends  upon  his 
words  as  a  whole.  In  these  the  hypocrite  even  reveals  himself  so 
clearly,  that  his  very  words  give  full  evidence  of  the  untruthfulness 
of  his  heart. 

However  much  the  Lord's  reproof  might  have  struck  home  to 
His  adversaries,  they  yet  tried  to  rally  from  the  impression  it  made 
upon  them,  and  this  struggle  led  some  to  determine  that  they 
would  now  once  more  require  of  Him  to  give  them  the  Messiah's 
sign  from  heaven,  as  they  imagined  it,  in  order  to  verify  the  claim 
which  His  words  presupposed,  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  They 
well  knew  that  this  would  draw  over  to  their  side  the  wonder- 
loving  multitude.  And,  indeed,  a  new  excitement  was  now  arising. 
An  immense  crowd  surrounded  Jesus,  many  of  whom  might  have 
thought  that  He  could  no  longer  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  this  de 
mand.  But  the  Lord  saw  in  His  gainsay ers  the  spokesmen  of  the 
whole  evil  and  adulterous,  that  is,  idolatrous  generation,  who  had 
fallen  away  into  the  heathenism  of  unspirituality  and  the  worship 
of  ordinances.  He  declared  to  them  that  He  considered  them  to 
have  really  relapsed  into  a  state  of  heathenism,  and  therefore,  He 
said,  there  should  no  sign  be  given  to  them  but  that  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  heathen  people  of  Nineveh,  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Jews  should  have  re 
peatedly  desired  of  Him  the  great  sign  from  heaven,1  nor  yet  that 
Jesus  should  have  repeatedly  referred  them  to  the  sign  of  Jonas. 

1  See  Matt.  xvi.  1. 
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Jonas  was  as  one  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  three  days  and 
three  nights  enclosed  in  the  fish's  belly;  from  this  depth  he 
emerged,  and  became  a  sign  for  the  Ninevites.  So  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  enclosed  in  the  heart,  the 
deptli  of  the  earth.1  As  the  Crucified  One,  He  will  rise  forth,  so  to 
say,  out  of  the  abyss  of  shame,  of  anguish,  and  of  death,  and  in  His 
resurrection  will  become  a  sign  to  this  generation.  Ye  are  expect 
ing  a  phenomenon  from  above  in  verification  of  the  Messiah ;  a 
phenomenon  from  beneath  will  be  given  to  you.  But  in  truth  it 
will  have  less  effect  upon  you  than  the  preaching  of  Jonas  had  upon 
the  Ninevites. 

Next  the  Lord  enlarges  upon  this  sad  prospect.  He  sees  in 
spirit  the  future  judgment.  The  Ninevites  rising  up  with  this 
generation  and  condemning  it.  The  heathen  Queen  of  the  South 
(of  Saba)  rises  up  with  it  and  condemns  it.  For  the  Ninevites, 
although  heathen,  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas ;  and  here  is 
One  greater  than  Jonas.  The  Queen  of  the  South,  a  heathen,  a 
woman,  was  so  struck  by  the  report  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  that  she 
came  from  the  farthest  distance ;  and  here  is  One  greater  than 
Solomon. 

Alter  this  the  Lord  addresses  to  His  hearers  the  parable  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  who,  being  driven  from  his  habitation,  wanders 
about  in  the  wilderness  for  a  time  ;  next,  getting  weary,  looks  about 
again  for  his  dwelling,  and  then  finds  this  dwelling  open  and 
garnished  for  him,  as  if  for  a  festive  reception ;  wherefore  he  returns 
to  it  with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself.  We  have  seen 
how  the  fulfilment  of  this  was  passing  before  Jesus'  very  eyes.  He 
drove  the  one  devil  out  of  the  man  possessed ;  but  that  one  again 
encountered  Him  scoffing,  with  seven  other  devils,  in  His  blas 
pheming  enemies.  And  thus  it  happened  not  in  solitary  instances, 
but  on  a  large  scale. 

It  might  have  surprised  Jesus'  hearers,  even  those  who  were 
friendly  to  Him,  to  hear  Him  openly  and  distinctly,  even  before 
His  enemies,  place  Himself  so  high,  especially  above  Jonas  and 
Solomon.  This  surprise  Jesus  next  proceeded  to  remove  by  saying : 
'  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  putteth  it  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in  may  see  the  light.' 
To  this  they  might  indeed  have  replied :  Why  then  do  so  many  not 
see  the  light  of  Thy  Spirit  ?  This  served  for  the  answer :  '  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.'  There  must  ever  be  a  light,  imbibing, 
receptive  light,  corresponding  to  the  light-giving  light,  if  illumina 
tion  is  to  be  effected.  '  If  thine  eye  is  single  and  true/  the  Lord 
says,  '  thy  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light ; '  but  if  it  is  a  cheat,  thy 
whole  body  is  darkened.  We  have  seen  that  on  another  occasion 
(Matt.  vii.  22)  the  Lord  spoke  these  words  concerning  the  objective 
and  subjective  light.  We  could  not  maintain  that  they  were 

1  Concerning  the  round  number  of  three  days  and  three  nights,  see  Stier,  ii.  171. 
'  In  the  Talm,  hieros.  it  is  expressly  said,  a  day  and  a  night  together  make  up  a  period 

and  part  of  such  a  period  IB  counted  as  the  whole.' 
VOL.  II.  S 
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exactly  so  spoken  on  this  occasion.  But  it  is  at  all  events  clear, 
that  here  too  they  give  a  good  sense,  that  here  too  it  is  only  for 
want  of  insight  into  the  connection  that  '  criticism '  can  venture  to 
talk  of  mere  lexical  connection.1 

Whilst  Jesus  was  thus  surrounded  partly  by  excited  adherents  and 
wavering  admirers,  partly  by  exasperated  and  deadly  enemies,  and 
whilst  He  was  defending  Himself  with  majesty  against  these  latter, 
who  were  seeking  to  rob  Him  of  the  hearts  of  His  friends,  a  surprising 
circumstance  made  it  apparent  how  busy  the  pharisaical  cabal  was 
against  Him.  Mark  relates  that  some  of  His  family  heard  how 
greatly  He  was  thronged  by  the  multitude,  and  perhaps,  too,  with 
what  terrible  fearlessness  He  was  publicly  rebuking  His  deadly 
enemies,  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Galilean  province.  Perhaps 
they  might  also  have  heard  how  determinately  these  had  sworn  His 
death.  Therefore  they  came  (as  it  would  seem,  from  no  great  dis 
tance  ;  possibly  from  an  abode  which  they  had  set  up  in  Capernaum) 
to  that  public  place  where  Jesus  was  exercising  His  ministry, 
actually  intending,  as  they  said,  to  lay  hold  of  Him,  because  He  was 
beside  Himself,  out  of  His  mind.  From  what  follows,  these  mem 
bers  of  Jesus'  family  (ol  Trap1  aurov)  are  designated  as  His  mother 
and  His  brethren.  They  stand  without,  outside  the  dense  circle  in 
the  midst  of  which  He  is  working,  and  they  send  to  call  Him. 
With  what  intent,  Mark  has  already  specified. 

When  the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  here  named  as  those  who  wished 
to  carry  Him  off  by  force,  we  must  presume  that  there  were  those 
amongst  them  who  had  already  been  appointed  His  apostles.  This 
we  should  have  to  suppose  if  AVC  would  wish  to  place  Joses  at  the 
head  of  the  party.  The  whole  family  appears  to  be  united  in  this 
excited  group.  Mary  herself  is  amongst  them.  How  came  the 
noble  sons  of  Alpheus,  how  came  this  exalted  woman,  in  this  strange 
relation  to  Jesus  ?  At  any  rate,  the  faith  of  these  members  of 
Jesus'  family  in  Him  is  now  shaken.  It  only  remains  to  be  asked  : 
In  what  degree  ?  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene.  Like 
wild-fire  it  goes  through  Capernaum,  that  Jesus  before  all  the  people 
has  broken  with  the  hierarchical  party ;  that  He  is  condemned  by 
His  enemies ;  that  He  says  to  them  the  most  dreadful  things  ;  now 
they  would  certainly  bring  about  His  death.  He  is  out  of  His 
senses  to  venture  on  this  conflict,  added,  no  doubt,  all  the  heartless 
politicians  in  their  self-satisfied  prudence.  He  has  gone  mad ! 
was  apparently  soon  the  cry.  This  wild  rumour  terrified  His 
family.  Now  we  may  suppose  that  they  had  begun  really  to  be 
doubtful  of  His  mission,  that  they  really  believed  He  was  beside 
Himself,  and  that  they  must  secure  Him.2  Thus  they  would  stand 
there  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  mind.  We  may  also  suppose 
that,  with  politic  prudence,  they  had  gone  in  with  the  report  which 
had  been  spread,  in  order  to  withdraw  Him  under  this  pretence 
from  the  present  danger,  which,  as  they  believed,  He  did  not  suffi 
ciently  estimate.  But,  in  fact,  we  have  grounds  for  preferring  the 

1  Strauss,  i.  C07.  -  For  example,  see  Olskausen,  ii.  109. 
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latter  supposition.  For  we  find  that  Jesus'  relations  do  not  at  all 
press  through  the  crowd  to  seize,  but  that,  as  if  kept  at  a  distance 
through  respect  for  His  free  action,  they  first  send  to  call  Him,  and 
then  patiently  wait  whilst  He  finishes  His  discourse.  We  also  find, 
some  time  later,  that  the  Lord's  brethren  are  not  in  the  least  of 
opinion  that  He  should  no  longer  carry  on  His  ministry,  but  rather 
desire  that  He  should  remove  the  scene  of  His  operations  from 
Galilee  to  Judea,  and  that  He  should  step  forth  openly  before  all 
the  world  (John  vii.  1,  &c.)  In  this  light  we  ought  certainly  to 
estimate  the  present  step  of  His  family.  Their  unbelief  does  not 
consist  in  their  having  given  Him  up,  but  in  their  imagining  that 
they  had  to  guide  and  to  save  Him  by  their  policy.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  there  was,  no  doubt,  at  work  the  notion,  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  mistaken  choice  of  His  sphere  of  operation  that  His 
work  was  now  failing  of  success.  He  must  away  from  the  corner 
of  their  obscure  Galilee  to  Judea,  to  Jerusalem.  He  must  step 
forth  upon  the  bright  heights  of  the  theocracy ;  there  He  will  be 
better  understood  and  valued.  But  in  the  meantime  they  wished, 
at  any  rate,  to  tear  Him  from  His  enemies,  and  to  bring  Him  to 
safety — somewhat  in  such  a  way  as  Luther  was  in  his  days  brought 
to  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.  The  sons  of  Alpheus  were  in  part 
prudently  calculating,  in  part  of  hot,  fiery,  impulsive  natures. 
This  explains  the  violence  of  their  project.  Mary  apparently 
allowed  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  anxiety  for  her  Son.  It  was 
a  moment  of  her  life  when  her  sight  was  obscured. 

The  people  interrupted  the  Lord  in  His  discourse  by  informing 
Him  that  His  mother  and  His  brethren  were  standing  without  and 
desiring  to  speak  with  Him.  He  at  once  understood  the  meaning 
of  this  message.  Now  there  was  come  to  Him  one  of  the  bitterest 
crises  of  His  life.  He  had  to  maintain  His  consciousness,  His  mood 
of  feeling,  and  His  position — His  divine  mission  against  mother  and 
brethren.  In  this  juncture  He  dared  not  acknowledge  them.  With 
out  knowing  it,  they  were  tempting  Him  to  waver  before  all  the 
people,  as  but  recently  John  the  Baptist  had  done.  Therefore  it 
behoved  Him  by  an  unshaken  stedfastness  not  only  to  assert  Him 
self,  but  also  to  save  their  faith.  Yet  in  the  most  sparing  manner 
He  exercised  this  severity.  He  looked  at  His  disciples,  who  were 
seated  around  Him,  and  solemnly  said :  '  Behold  My  mother  and 
My  brethren  !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.'  In 
this  declaration  He  asserted  above  all  things  His  highest  principle 
of  active  life,  the  will  of  His  Father  in  heaven.  His  heavenly 
Father  is  for  Him  the  Author  of  all  relationships  ;  arid  he  who 
desires  to  be  united  to  Him,  must  with  Him  yield  obedience  to  His 
Father :  such  an  one  will  He  greet  with  every  tender  name  of  close 
relationship.  Then  He  comforted  Himself  in  His  spiritual  family, 
a  circle  of  disciples  who  in  this  crisis  did  not  doubt  in  Him,  whilst 
His  natural  family  seemed  to  waver.  Finally,  in  the  third  place, 
He  pointed  out  the  conditions  on  which  He  hoped  again  to  greet 
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His  mother  and  His  brethren  ;  He  expected  that  they  would  return 
to  perfect  confidence  in  and  obedience  to  His  Father  in  heaven,  in 
which  also  was  implied  respect  for  the  free  discharge  of  His  divine 
mission. 

The  message  of  Jesus'  mother  and  brethren  apparently  caused  a 
considerable  commotion  in  the  multitude  which  surrounded  Him. 
We  thus  find  the  circumstance  explained,  that  just  at  this  time  a 
woman  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  Lord  with 
admiration,  exclaimed  :  '  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked  ! '  Partly  assenting,  and  partly 
putting  her  right,  Jesus  answered :  '  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.'  That  the  heart  of  an 
admirer  of  Jesus  should  swell  and  overflow  at  hearing  that  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there,  that  she  congratulated  this  highly 
favoured  woman,  does  not  justify  us  in  seeing  in  it  anything  unmeet, 
or  even  a  precursory  expression  of  the  later  idolatrous  Mary- worship. 
Her  word  was  a  beautiful  homage,  glorifying  the  Lord  Himself  at 
a  moment  when  the  hierarchs  of  the  land  were  condemning  Him  as 
a  heretic,  who,  as  they  said,  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  But  the 
word  required  to  be  carried  further  to  prevent  it  from  stiffening 
into  error.  It  was  quite  according  to  truth  that  the  woman  should 
congratulate  Mary ;  only  it  behoved  her  to  know  that  Mary  had 
only  attained  to  her  peculiar  experience  of  the  visitation  of  God 
through  her  peculiar  hearing  and  keeping  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  even  now  she  was  still  subject  to  that  condition,  now  in  this 
very  moment,  when  she  was  in  danger,  through  deficiency  in  keep 
ing  the  word  of  God>  of  preparing  for  herself  temporarily  a  mood 
of  unhappiness.  The  enthusiastic  woman  was  not,  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  blessedness  of  Mary's  was  an  exclusive  one  :  there 
fore  it  was  declared  to  her,  that  ail  believers,  through  hearing  and 
keeping  the  word  of  God,  would  share  in  the  same  blessedness  with 
Mary.  She  was  thus  invited  herself  also  to  belong  to  the  holy 
family,  in  which  in  every  heart  Christ  is  spiritually  born,  so  that 
they  one  and  all  gain  a  likeness  to  His  mother  in  the  spiritual  re 
production  of  His  being,  and  to  His  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
reflection  of  His  image.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  of  Jesus 
served  to  rectify  that  slight  deviation  from  the  main  point  which 
might  be  contained  in  the  woman's  words.  Through  the  glorification 
of  Mary,  she  was  in  danger  of  swerving  from  Christ,  but  especially 
from  God's  word  in  His  mouth.  And  in  so  far  as  this  possibility 

«/ 

was  near,  she  may  really  be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative  of 
the  nobler  form  of  Mary-worship  of  a  later  time.  But  if  we  con 
sider  her  so,  we  already  hear,  here  as  in  a  type,  a  voice  from  the 
blooming  time  of  the  new  Christian  hierarchy,  which  is  doing 
honour  to  the  Lord  with  His  mother  in  sensuous  veneration,  whilst 
the  old  Jewish  hierarchy  is  blaspheming  the  Holy  Man,  and  thereby 
also  making  of  Mary  a  poor,  troubled,  distressed  woman,  who  in 
the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  full  of  bewilderment,  is  standing  at  a 
distance  from  her  Son.  Jesus  again  resumes  the  important  and 
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solemn  discourse  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  various  and  well- 
meant  interruptions  of  women,  by  proclaiming  to  His  nation  a 
rebuking  word  of  God. 

Jesus'  discussion  with  His  opposers  had  already  lasted  some  time. 
He  had  refuted  each  charge  which  they  brought  against  Him,  and 
turned  it  upon  themselves.     In  the  sight  of  the  people,  their  cause 
for  the  present  seemed  to  be  lost ;  but  they  hoped  to  find  a  fresh 
opportunity  which  they  might  turn  to  account.     For  this  purpose, 
as  it  would  seem,  they  make  use  of  an  occasion  entirely  local. 
Mark  tells  us  that  there  was  such  a  great  crowd  of  people  assem 
bled  round  Jesus  '  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread'  (iii.  20). 
Whether  we  are  to  understand  from  this,  that  there  was  no  possi 
bility  for  them  to  get  to  their  own  house,  where  they  took  their , 
meals,  or  that  they  could  not  leave  the  place  where  the  multitude 
was  assembled,  at  all  events,  in  such  circumstances,  an  opportunity 
would  arise,  presenting  to  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee  dwelling  near,  the 
thought  that  he  would  ask  the  Lord  to  come  into  his  house  for  a 
moment  to  take  such  a  luncheon  as  might  be  partaken  of  about 
mid-day,  either  earlier  or  later.  Jesus  accepted  the  invitation.    But 
He  might  be  all  the  less  disposed  to  trouble  Himself  about  much 
attendance  to  ceremonies, — such,  for  example,  as  the  pharisaical 
washing    of    hands, — because    He   was    anxious,   without   loss   of 
time,  to  resume  His  day's  work  amongst  the  multitude ;  added  to 
which,  no  doubt,  He  had  known  all  along  what  was  the  real  object 
of  this  invitation.     He  saw  that  the  circle  of  guests  was  composed 
of  His  deadly  enemies,  who  had  been  invited  with  Him.     They 
only  wanted  to  lay  hold  on  a  cause  of  offence.     Such  a  design  He 
might  at  least  have  evaded  by  the  scrupulous  observance  of  a  custom 
which,  here  at  all  events,  did  not  appear  to  Him  to  be  in  its  right 
place.     But  when  He  had  at  once,  without  any  further  ceremony, 
taken  His  place  at  the  table,  the  Pharisee  expressed  to  Him  his  sur 
prise  that  he  had  not  first  washed.   Jesus  had,  no  doubt  intentionally, 
quietly  allowed  this  opportunity  to  occur,  in  order  that  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  multitude  He  might  hold  up  the  mirror  of  truth 
before  a  numerous  circle  of  His  opposers,  that  they  might  see  them 
selves  as  they  were.    Those  who  have  thought  that  we  must  question 
the  truth  of  this  account,  because  otherwise  Jesus  would  appear  as 
one  abusing  the  privilege  of  a  guest,  and  delivering  a  bitter  con 
demnatory  discourse  out  of  season,  in  a  circle  of  fellow-guests,  can 
hardly  have  understood  the  significance  of  the  whole  situation.1     It 
is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  it  was  a  regular  entertainment 
which  took  place  at  all;  at  any  rate,  it  was  only  a  luncheon,2  which, 
however  inoffensive  in  itself,  had  been  spoilt  by  the  wicked  design  of 
His  host,  and  of  his  like-minded  guests.     We  can  also  |>erceive  the 
great  discordance  of  feeling  that  existed,  from  the  excitement  of  the 
people.     While  Jesus  is  within  with  the  Pharisee,  an  innumerable 

*  Schleiermacher,  Lvlc.  181  ;  De  Wette,  LuTc.  p.  67. 

•  This  with  the  Jews  was  not  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  but  a  slight  repast. 
— Tu. 
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multitude  assembled  together  before  the  house,  so  that  they  trocle 
one  upon  another.  Probably  amongst  this  multitude  there  were 
many  who  were  now  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Jesus  in  His  adver 
sary's  house,  and  who  were  much  disposed  to  make  a  demonstration. 
Jesus  took  advantage  of  the  moment.  He  said  :  '  Now  do  ye 
Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside,  namely,  the  outside  of  your  cups 
and  platters,'  or  in  your  eating  and  drinking.  '  But  the  inward  part, 
your  heart  itself,  is  full  of  robbery  and  wickedness.  Ye  fools,  did 
not  He  that  made  the  outside  make  that  which  is  within  also?' 
Bather,  therefore,  make  up  your  minds  at  once  to  give  forth  entirely 
the  plunder  which  is  within  you  as  gifts  for  the  poor,  and  then  both 
sides  of  your  life  (all)  will  be  clean.1  '  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  ! 
for  ye  give  tithes  of  mint,  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  but  ye 
pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God.  And  yet  this  ye  should 
place  first :  ye  should  do  this  duty,  and  yet  not  neglect  the  other. 
Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  !  for  ye  love  to  have  the  foremost  place 
given  to  you  in  the  synagogues,  and  to  be  greeted  with  obeisances 
in  the  market.  Woe  unto  you  !  like  covered  sepulchres  are  ye,  and 
men  who  pass  over  know  it  not.'  Here  the  Lord  was  interrupted 
by  a  lawyer,  who  said,  that  by  this  accusation  his  profession  also 
was  dishonoured.  Why  should  he  think  so  ?  It  might  be  said 
that  he  was  excited,  that  he  sympathized  with  the  Pharisees,  and 
therefore  felt  himself  hit ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  sought  to 
intimidate  the  Lord  by  accusing  Him  of  attacking  the  profession  of 
the  lawyers.  But  there  must  have  been  a  more  especial  reason  at 
work  to  have  induced  the  lawyer  to  represent  himself  as  attacked. 
Listening  with  passion,  he  thought  he  had  certainly  understood 
that  Jesus  was  attacking  such  details  of  their  legal  .teaching  itself ; 
added  to  which,  he  really  did  recognize  a  characteristic  of  his  pro 
fession  in  the  whole  of  this  condemnatory  discourse.  Jesus  did  not 
deny  that  against  the  lawyers  also  He  had  bitter  reproaches  to 
make.  He  now  uttered  a  woe  expressly  over  them,  because  they 
laid  upon  the  people  unbearable  burdens,  which  they  themselves 
would  not  touch  with  a  finger;  and  because  they  adorned  with 
monuments  the  graves  of  the  prophets  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  their  forefathers,  that  is,  by  the  false  expounders  of  the  law  in 
earlier  times.  Jesus  even  sees  in  this  circumstance  a  proof  that 
they  concur  in  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  But  how  can  He 
draw  this  conclusion  ?  There  certainly  is  an  appearance  of  con 
current  action  in  His  statement  of  the  case :  The  fathers  have 
killed  the  prophets,  the  sons  bury  them.  But  this  appearance 
is  broken  up  if  we  remember  that  those  fathers  killed  the  pro 
phets  because  they  rejected  them,  whilst  these  sons  build  their 

1  This  expression,  which,  surely  without  foundation,  has  been  taken  by  some  in  an 
ironical  sense,  cannot  be  understood  as  the  recommendation  of  a  sanctity  consisting 
in  mere  outward  works.  Jesus  requires  of  the  Pharisees  that  they  should  cleanse 
themselves  of  all  the  plunder  which  defiled  their  inward  part  (the  inside  of  their  life). 
But  this  evidently  contains  a  call  to  a  change  of  mind,  even  though  in  form  He  puts 
it  according  to  their  way  of  viewing  things;  just  as  in  the  requirement  which  he 
makes  of  the  rich  young  man,  He  treats  him  according  to  his  own  premises. 
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sepulchres  in  admiring  reverence.  We  cannot,  however,  imagine 
that  Jesus  meant  to  build  an  argument  out  of  so  merely  outward  an 
appearance.  Therefore  in  the  sentence,  Ye  build  the  sepulchres  of 
the  prophets,  we  must  look  again  for  a  deeper  meaning  ;  and  such 
an  one  it  really  has.  It  is  just  through  their  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  that  the  scribes  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets. 
They  contrive  that,  with  an  appearance  of  the  fairest  decorum,  the 
prophets  should  be  despatched  entirely  out  of  the  world,  inasmuch 
as  they  deprive  their  words  and  writings  of  all  force  by  an  interpre 
tation  which,  to  all  appearance,  seems  in  the  highest  degree  to 
honour  the  prophets,  whilst  they  are,  so  to  say,  burying  the  spirits 
of  the  prophets  under  the  monuments  of  their  own  traditional 
ordinances.  Upon  this,  Jesus  proclaims  to  them  in  a  prophetic 
form  the  judgment  of  God.  '  The  wisdom  of  God  saith  :l  I  will 
send  them  prophets  and  apostles,  and  some  of  them  they  shall  slay 
and  persecute.  This  at  length  will  lead  to  the  result,  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  has  been  shed  from  the  foundation  _ 
of  the  world  will  be  required  of  this  generation  ;  from  the  blood  of 
Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  who  perished  between  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  (in  the  court  of  the  priests)  and  the  temple  (the  entrance 
to  the  sanctuary).  Verily,'  He  added,  '  all  this  guilt  of  blood  shall 
be  required  of  this  generation  !'  Thereby  He  obscurely  intimated 
that  they  would  also  kill  Him,  and  thereby  fill  up  to  their  con 
demnation  the  measure  of  their  guilt  of  blood. 

In  conclusion,  He  sums  up  in  an  awful  word  His  reproach  against 
the  scribes  and  lawyers  :  '  Woe  unto  you  !  ye  have  taken  away  the 
key  of  knowledge  ;  ye  have  entered  not  in  yourselves  (into  the  temple 
of  truth),  and  those  who  were  about  to  enter  in  ye  have  hindered  ! ' 

Thus  had  the  Lord  solemnly  pronounced  against  His  adversaries. 
Even  if,  as  according  to  Matthew,  this  declaration  was  repeated 
later  in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  yet  we  must  presume  that  the 
substance  of  what  Luke  has  imparted  He  really  did  utter  on  this 
occasion.  The  whole  situation  in  which  Jesus  found  Himself  led 
Him  to  make  such  a  declaration  against  the  Galilean  Pharisees, 
which  He  might  certainly  afterwards  have  repeated  more  at  length 
against  the  Pharisees  of  Judea. 

This  caused  the  luncheon  to  break  up  in  great  excitement.  The 
whole  throng  of  guests  gathered  round  Him.  They  pressed  terribly 
upon  Him.  Each  one  brought  forward  a  question  which  was  meant 
to  entangle  Him  into  saying  something  by  which  they  might  accuse 
Him,  and  each  one  watched  and  listened  whether  He  would  not  let 
fall  some  word  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  ruin  Him  with  the 
people. 

But  the  people  were  thronging  round  the  house  in  dense  multi- 

1  There  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  should  refer 
the  fact  relative  to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  of  the  prophets  being  killed,  to  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  directs  the  course  of  this  theocracy,  and  that  in  the  full  con 
sciousness  of  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom,  He  should  introduce  it  as  speaking,  and 
declaring  how  that  it  must  so  happen  until  the  sufferings  of  the  prophets  should 
attain  their  perfect  consummation. 
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tudes  (Luke  xii.  1).  They  were  longing  for  His  return;  His 
friends,  no  doubt  with  agitated  feelings,  knowing  that  He  was  in  a 
dangerous  position.  No  doubt  this  intense  feeling  of  the  multitude 
kept  within  bounds  the  fury  of  Jesus'  enemies.  He  now  went  forth 
again,  and  entered  the  circle  of  His  faithful  followers.  The  hour 
had  now  come  when  He  might  warn  them  aloud  of  the  fatal  career 
which  the  Pharisees  were  pursuing.  They  had  hypocritically  in 
vited  Him  to  a  friendly  meal,  but  ill  had  they  entertained  Him. 
From  this  He  starts  :  'Above  all  things,  beware  of  such  entertain 
ments— of  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy,  wherewith  they  will  fain  entertain 
you  !  But  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  (He 
added),  nor  hid  that  shall  not  be  known.'  Thus  He  now  made 
known  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  as  He  had  experienced  it 
within  the  house.  The  wrord  that  follows  we  must  not  confound 
with  the  similar  one  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  'What  ye  utter 
in  darkness  shall  resound  in  the  light ;  what  ye  have  spoken  in  the 
ear  in  closets  shall  be  preached  from  the  house-tops.'  Evidently 
these  words  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  connected  circum 
stances.  It  was  also  quite  natural  to  the  occasion  that  Christ  should 
encourage  His  disciples,  who  now  saw  more  plainly  than  ever  the 
mortal  danger  which  was  hanging  over  them  as  well  as  over  their 
Master,  bidding  them  not  be  afraid  of  men.  It  is  true,  that  in 
giving  this  admonition  the  Evangelist  quotes  the  same  words  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Lord's  instructions  to  His  apostles. 
We  know  not  in  what  degree  this  relation  affected  that,  or  that  this. 
That  Luke  does  not  always  relate  with  historical  exactness,  is  already 
shown  in  the  fact  that  He  inserts  here,  in  the  admonition  to  the 
disciples,  Jesus'  word  respecting  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.1 
Thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  Lord  now  encourages  His  larger  and 
general  circle  of  disciples  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
His  mortal  enemies. 

That  the  people  in  general  still  placed  in  Him  unbounded  con 
fidence,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  utterance  of  that  woman  who 
congratulated  the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  also  by  another  voice  from 
out  of  the  multitude,  which  just  at  this  juncture  made  itself  heard. 
This  voice  was  certainly  as  inopportune  as  possible.  It  interrupted 
the  Lord's  discourse  yet  more  abruptly  than  the  first ;  it  proceeded 
from  a  much  more  worldly  spirit  of  allegiance,  and  showed  that 
Jesus  not  only  had  to  suffer  from  His  persecutors,  but  also  from  His 
enthusiastic  but  interested  admirers.  For  a  man  stepped  forward 
from  the  multitude  with  the  request :  '  Master,  speak  to  my  brother 
that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me/  Evidently  this  man  con 
sidered  Him  as  an  all-powTerful  theocratic  arbiter  in  the  land ;  but 

1  But  even  here  the  admonition  is  at  all  events  so  far  connected  with  what  goes 
before,  that  it  serves  to  give  a  closer  meaning  to  the  saying  of  Christ:  'Whosoever 
shall  deny  Me  before  men,  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.'  There  is,  of 
course,  He  goes  on  to  say,  a  denial  of  the  Son  of  man  which  can  be  forgiven  ;  but  in. 
the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  denial  of  Christ  is  exhibited  in  its  full  consum 
mation,  and  will  be  punished  by  complete  rejection  in  the  future  judgment  before 
the  angels  of  God. 
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he  was  certainly  desirous  of  making  use  of  this  quality  of  Jesus  to 
his  own  advantage  in  worldly  matters,  for  the  obtaining  of  his  rights. 
Jesus  expressed  His  astonishment  at  this  demand :  '  Man,  who  made 
Me  a  judge  or  an  arbiter  (executor)  over  you  ?'  It  is  the  astonish 
ment  of  a  genuine  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  could  not  be  the  temporal  judge  of  these  contending  brothers, 
for  they  lived  under  a  properly  appointed  system  of  jurisprudence. 
But  also  He  could  not  be  their  arbiter  or  executor,  because  it  would 
have  been  in  that  easel  necessary  that  He  should  be  appointed  by 
the  other  party  also.  The  man  therefore  required  Him  to  assume 
a  position  which  had  not  been  assigned  to  Him  by  the  Father. 
Here  also  we  see  that  Christ,  all  through,  did  not  allow  Himself,  in 
consequence  of  any  act  of  homage,  to  overstep  His  earthly  limits, 
which  for  Him  indeed  were  not  a  restraint,  but  a  safeguard  of  His 
real  life  and  mission.  But  the  complainant  also  required  Him  to 
take  at  once  his  side  of  the  question — to  consider  and  to  judge  his 
cause  with  his  eyes ;  and  this  must  especially  have  aroused  His 
displeasure.  But,  above  all,  Christ  could  not  and  would  not  allow 
Himself  to  be  entangled  in  temporal  and  worldly  affairs.  Never 
theless,  not  even  in  this  case  did  He  remain  without  doing  anything. 
He  cast  upon  the  quarrel  the  light  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  order 
to  settle  it  radically.  In  any  case,  covetousness  had  a  share  in  the 
dispute  of  these  two  brothers  about  the  inheritance,  even  though  the 
complainant  might  really  be  the  aggrieved  party.  Therefore  Jesus 
uttered  the  admonition  :  '  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  ! 
For  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  his  having  abundance ' — it  pro 
ceeds  not  from  his  plentiful  supply  of  good  things.  This  word  con 
tains  an  infinitely  deep  and  searching  thought.  That  it  is  abundant, 
belongs  to  the  notion  of  abundance ;  just  as  it  belongs  to  the  notion 
of  human  life  that  one  lives.  Whatever  therefore  the  man  does  not 
use,  he  does  not  need, — ay,  and  it  may  easily  fetter,  hinder,  oppress 
him.  At  any  rate,  anxiety  on  account  of  it  may  become  ruinous  to 
him.  Never  can  a  plentiful  supply  procure  life  ;  but  life  will  always 
find  a  supply  for  its  actual  need,  because  life  is  higher  than  its  supply 
— the  food  which  nourishes  it.  This  declaration  Jesus  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  rich  farmer,  who,  after  a  plentiful  harvest, 
wished  to  build  new  barns,  and  then,  after  great  cares  and  exertions, 
to  give  himself  up  to  great  feasting  and  enjoying  of  himself ;  and 
who  was  entirely  absorbed  in  this  project  whilst  death  stood  close 
before  him.  To  this  parable  Jesus  joins  exhortations  against 
heathenish  anxiety.  The  Evangelist  Luke  gives  this  exhortation 
in  a  form  which  is  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  tradition  of 
the  first  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vers.  22-32). l 

1  [Yet  what  difficulty  is  there  in  this  case,  and  in  others,  in  supposing  that  our 
Lord  on  occasion  said  again  what  He  had  said  before,  in  very  nearly  the  same,  and 
even  in  the  very  same  words  ?  We  know  that  He  did  thus  repeat  short  sentences  in 
varying  application.  Those  perfect  words  of  His  would  bear  repetition  ;  and  His 
infinite  atiltience  of  thought  and  language  would  set  lliui  above  that  fear  of  being 
thought  poor  in  resources  which  often  hinders  us  from  saying  over  again  the  same 
thing. — Tit.] 
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After  this  Jesus  returns  to  the  main  subject  in  hand,  and  con 
tinues  to  strengthen  His  disciples  in  this  new  conflict  with  His 
mighty  enemies,  which  might  have  such  dangerous  results  for  them. 
He  addresses  Himself  to  His  faithful  ones,  who  would  now  very  soon 
find  that  they  were  '  a  little  flock/  although  they  were  as  yet  sur 
rounded  by  thousands  who  held  their  Master  in  superficial  admira 
tion.  '  Fear  not,  little  flock,'  He  exclaims  to  these,  the  kernel  of  His 
discipleship,  '  for  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom  ! '  To  you,  then,  it  is  already  given.  Therefore  dispose  of 
your  superfluous  store,  and  give  it  away  in  pious  liberality.  They 
must  now  no  more  allow  themselves  to  be  burdened  by  worldly 
goods,  like  this  admirer  of  Jesus  who  was  entangled  in  a  dispute 
about  the  inheritance.  Rather  they  are  to  dispose  of  the  superfluity 
which  encumbers  them,  and  impart  it  in  charity.  For  a  new  time 
has  come  for  them.  With  this  meaning  Christ  further  adds  :  '  Make 

o 

to  yourselves  treasure-bags  which  wax  not  old,  and  obtain  for  your 
selves  an  imperishable  treasure  in  the  heavens,  which  no  thief 
approaches,  which  no  moth  destroys.'  Thus  again  the  account  of 
this  exhortation  of  Jesus  attaches  itself  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  becomes  one  with  it  in  the  remark  :  '  For 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also  ! '  Next  comes 
the  word  characteristic  of  the  present  occasion  :  '  Let  your  loins  be 
girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning.'  In  this  condition  the  dis 
ciples  of  Christ  are  to  wait  for  their  Lord's  coming.  Thus,  in  a 
parable  which  we  have  before  considered  (Book  II.  iii.  11),  Jesus 
now  first  made  His  disciples  acquainted  with  the  thought,  that  yet 
a  second  coming  was  to  follow  on  this  His  first  appearance.  Peter 
certainly  could  not  now  have  understood  the  deeper  significance  of 
these  words,  when  He  asked  the  Lord  whether  this  exhortation  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  was  intended  only 
for  them,  the  disciples,  or  for  the  whole  multitude  likewise.  He  no 
doubt  thought  that  Jesus  was  only  announcing  in  obscure  language 
His  approaching  public  appearance  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  might 
have  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  exhortation  to  hold  themselves  pre 
pared  was  only  a  mysterious  hint  for  the  apostles,  and  not  for  the 
multitude  at  large.  But  Jesus  answered  him  with  the  solemn 
parable  of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  servants  in  the  household  of 
God's  kingdom.  This  parable  placed  him  with  his  question  upon 
different  ground.  He  is  certainly  to  understand  the  parable  as 
especially  applying  to  the  foremost  servants  in  God's  house.  But  he 
is  also  to  know  this,  that  with  these  everything  depends  upon  the 
contrast  of  faithful  or  unfaithful  in  their  office.  Thus,  therefore, 
the  parable,  as  Jesus  now  more  fully  declared  it  in  the  discourse 
concerning  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  servant,  applied  equally  to 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes  as  to  the  disciples.  It  can  be  applied  as 
well  to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  New  Testament  economy  and 

— hierarchy. 

Thus  for  the  Pharisees  Christ's  word  was  a  solemn  judgment ;  for 
His  disciples  it  was  a  prophetic  warning.  And  the  word  with  which 
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the  parable  concludes — '  The  servant  who  knows  his  lord's  will,  and 
yet  does  not  hold  himself  in  readiness,  nor  does  his  will,  shall  suffer 
many  stripes,' — contains  within  itself  the  thought,  that  the  higher  a 
man  is  placed,  the  heavier  guilt  he  may  contract.  But  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  they  also  who  know  not  the  lord's  will,  but  yet  act  in  a 
culpable  manner,  will  likewise  surfer  stripes,  though  comparatively 
only  few ;  and  this  shows  that  the  exhortation  in  its  most  universal 
sense  was  addressed  indiscriminately  to  all  who  were  assembled. 

Once  more  Jesus  then  emphatically  utters  the  maxim  which 
should  serve  to  enlighten  those  hierarchs,  as  well  as  warn  His 
disciples  against  the  errors  of  the  hierarchy  : — 

From  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required ;  from 
him  to  whom  is  entrusted  much,  will  be  required  in  the  same  pro 
portion  an  (through  usury)  increased  sum  (Trepio-aoTepov). 

Upon  this  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
thought  of  the  j  udgment  of  fire,  which,  even  to  its  full  outbreak  and 
its  final  consummation  at  the  end  of  the  world,  must  be  kindled  out 
of  the  infinite  treasure  of  heavenly  gifts  which  He  was  now  bringing 
to  humanity  in  His  life,  and  out  of  the  bad  management  of  the  same. 
He  felt  the  loftiness  of  His  calling — to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth,  to 
save,  and  judge,  and  glorify  the  world  through  a  great  refining  fire  ; 
and  the  sacredness  of  this  mission,  a  presentiment  of  His  calling  as 
Judge  of  the  whole  world,  fired  Him  with  ardour.  And  so  He 
uttered  the  lofty  word  :  '  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and 
how  do  I  wish  that  it  were  already  kindled  ! '  He  uttered  this  word 
in  the  brightness  and  loftiness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  wherein  the 
redemption  and  judgment  of  the  world  is  identical;  or  even  in  the 
highest  heroic  passion,  in  which  love  wholly  kindles  up  in  holy 
wrath,  and  wrath  wholly  melts  away  in  sorrow.  The  word,  What 
would  I  if  that  conflagration  of  the  world  were  already  kindled !  is 
one  of  Christ's  sublimest  words.  But  well  He  knew  that  not  until 
His  crucifixion  would  this  holy  fire  lay  hold  of  the  earth  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  This  assurance  He  distinctly  declared  when  He 
said :  '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  till  that  be  accomplished!'  The  time  had  now  come 
when  the  thought  of  His  approaching  death  already  filled  Him  with 
holy  horror,  and  when  He  saw  fit  by  mysterious  intimations  to  pre 
pare  the  disciples  for  that  solemn  mystery.  But  why  did  Jesus  call 
the  suffering  which  lay  before  Him  a  baptism  ?  Because  from  the 
very  first  He  well  understood  the  significance  for  His  life  of  John's 
baptism,  because  in  it  He  had  seen  a  prophecy  of  His  death.  To 
His  view,  the  form  of  baptism  was  a  consecration  by  death  to  the 
new  life.  Perhaps,  also,  He  might  have  been  led  to  the  image  of 
baptism  by  the  image  of  the  glorification  of  the  world  by  fire.  For 
the  first  purification  of  the  world  through  the  water  of  the  flood  has 
preceded  the  second  glorification  of  the  world  which  is  to  take  placo 
through  fire,  and  between  these  two  forms  of  the  world's  renovation 
there  is  an  eternal  connection.  Thus,  then,  even  Christ  had  to  pass 
through  the  baptism  of  death  before  He  was  able  to  bestow  upon 
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the  world  the  baptism  of  fire  in  the  life  of  His  pitying  and  judging 
Spirit.  But  the  judgment  which  results  from  His  agency  Loth 
begins  and  consummates  itself  by  a  spiritual  separation  of  the 
human  race,  a  separation  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
Christ.  This  separation  the  Lord  now  proclaims.  According  to 
the  LEvangelist's  account,  the  discourse  which  enlarges  upon  this 
thought  repeats  very  similar  expressions  to  those  employed  in  the 
Lord's  instructions  to  His  apostles  (vers.  51-53). 

According  to  Luke,  Jesus  yet  added  to  the  multitude  a  solemn 
word  of  exhortation.  He  called  upon  them  to  consider  well  the 
signs  of  the  time.  This  call  is  very  similar  to  another  which 
Jesus  afterwards  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xvi.  2-4)  ;  but 
the  two  must  not  be  confounded.  The  people,  He  says,  in  general 
well  understand  the  weather.  When  a  cloud  rises  in  the  west, 
they  know  that  a  shower  is  coming ;  and  when  the  south  wind 
begins  to  blow,  they  know  that  an  oppressive  and  noxious  heat 
will  spread  itself  over  the  country.  Therefore  He  makes  it  a 
reproach  to  them,  that  they  do  not  now  remark  the  rising  of  the 
stormy  cloud  in  the  west,  nor  the  commencing  gust  of  a  fatal 
simoom  which  will  destroy  the  Holy  Land.  They  ought  speedily 
to  set  aside  the  fatal  variance  existing  between  them  and  Him, 
between  the  nation  and  its  Anointed  One,  before  they  shall  be 
overtaken  by  the  judgment.  The  simile  in  which  this  exhortation 
is  here  couched,  we  also  find  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
appears  there  to  be  more  in  its  original  place  ;  but  here  too  it  is  an 
appropriate  expression  to  convey  the  warning  against  the  coming 
judgment,  with  which  Christ  was  bringing  His  discourse  to  a  close. 

According  to  Matthew  (xiii.  1),  Jesus  still  on  the  same  day 
repaired  to  the  sea-shore,  and  went  with  His  disciples  into  a  ship 
and  taught  them,  whilst  a  multitude  of  people  were  still  listening 
to  Him  from  the  laud.  We  have  already  seen  that  Jesus  had 
probably  delivered  several  parables  on  a  previous  occasion  (above, 
p.  141).  But  now  Jesus  was  particularly  desirous  of  instructing  His 
disciples  most  of  all  through  the  parable  of  the  tares  among  the 
wheat.  Apparently  the  disciples,  who  now  beheld  the  irremediable 
strife  betwixt  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  and  their  Master,  were 
excited  and  in  the  highest  degree  annoyed.  They  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  such  a  disturbance  of  His  work.  The  revilings  of 
their  enemies  could  not  fail  to  have  aroused  their  spirit ;  and 
apparently,  in  their  bitterness  and  indignation,  they  were  very 
much  disposed  to  resort  to  some  such  violent  means  as  zealotism 
might  suggest.  They  would  now  be  disposed  to  come  as  servants 
to  their  Master  with  the  offer :  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  we  will  weed 
out  the  tares  !  The  Lord  quieted  them  and  bade  them  be  patient 
till  the  day  of  harvest.  And  because  now  the  time  was  already 
corning  when  He  with  His  work  was  to  be  outwardly  surprised 
and  seemingly  swallowed  up  by  the  mass  of  His  enemies,  and 
by  the  profane  temper  of  the  world,  therefore  now  also  He  was 
especially  desirous  of  setting  forth  the  parable  of  the  woman  who 
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mixed  the  little  leaven  with  the  great  mass  of  dough,  in  order  to 
leaven  it  all  through.  But  further,  because  now  it  was  seen  that 
but  a  few  of  them  had  heartily  known  and  laid  hold  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  and  because  for  these  few  a  time  of  the  heaviest 
self-denial  and  self-renunciation  was  approaching,  therefore  they 
were  also  now  able  to  understand  the  parables  of  the  man  who 
found  the  treasure  in  the  field,  and  of  the  merchant  who  was  seek 
ing  for  goodly  pearls,  and  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  With 
the  parable  of  the  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  into 
itself  both  good  and  bad  fish,  which  were  separated  on  the  shore, 
He  next  set  forth,  in  conclusion,  the  theocratic  judgment  which 
was  first  of  all  to  take  place  even  now,  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  economy,  but  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  its  highest  sense  at 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament  time. 

Thus  the  Lord  led  His  disciples  away  from  the  danger  of  getting 
perplexed  about  the  work  of  God  which  He  had  begun  in  Israel, 
or  of  entering  on  evil  courses  in  fanatical  resentment  against  His 
enemies. 

We  read  nothing  definite  concerning  the  manner  and  way  in 
which  Jesus  on  this  day,  after  the  accomplishment  of  His  day's 
work,  received  and  greeted  His  mother  and  brethren.  It  is,  how 
ever,  quite  evident  that  Matthew  (xiii.  53)  makes  the  departure  of 
Jesus  from  the  sea  to  His  own  city  to  follow  immediately  upon  the 
delivery  of  this  last  parable,  or  after  the  great  day  of  His  decisive 
conflict  with  the  Galilean  Pharisees. 

We  have  already  (II.  iv.  9)  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  account  here  given  by  Matthew,  of  the  unfavourable  reception 
of  Jesus  at  Nazareth,  must,  according  to  the  chronological  position 
which  Luke  has  given  it,  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period.  But 
yet  it  is  very  possible  that  Jesus  might  now  have  repaired  with 
His  disciples  to  the  mountain  district  of  His  own  home,  and  even 
have  entered  Nazareth,  without  doing  anything  important  in  the 
place  from  whence  He  had  previously  been  banished.  Thus  in  the 
evangelical  tradition  this  occurrence  might  have  been  blended  with 
the  earlier  one  so  as  to  form  one  account.  At  any  rate,  Matthew 
leads  us  to  suppose  from  his  account,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  His 
day's  work  Jesus  received  His  family  without  any  reserve. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  view  which  we  have  obtained,  by  the  combination  of  the 
Gospel  accounts,  of  the  great  discourse  in  which  Jesus  came  to  an 
explanation  with  the  Galilean  Pharisees,  not  only  does  us  the 
service  of  removing  the  unlifelike  character  which  would  attach  to 
a  fragmentary  consideration  of  this  occurrence,  but  it  also  does 
away  with  the  real  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  our  viewing  it 
in  any  such  light.  For  example,  Ebrard's  difficulty  (p.  278)  is 
removed,  who  imagines  that  this  narrative  concerning  the  family 
of  Jesus  (01  Trap"  avrov)  cannot  have  reference  to  the  mother  and 
brethren  of  Jesus,  wherewith  also  it  is  supposed  that  the  family 
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had  still  their  permanent  abode!  at  Nazareth.  Further,  we  are 
relieved  of  Schleiermacher's  conjecture  (Lvik.  p.  178),  that  Matthew 
might  have  confused  the  exclamation  of  the  woman,  Blessed,  &c., 
with  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus'  relations,  in  relation 
to  which  the  '  critic '  might  so  easily  have  come  to  the  right  solu 
tion,  viz.,  by  explaining  the  one  circumstance  from  the  other.  And 
just  so  the  numerous  difficulties  which  Do  Wette  finds  in  making 
out  the  internal  connection  of  this  section  in  Luke  (see  69,  &c.), 
and  so  on. 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  lexical  connection  in  the  Gospels  imagines 
that  it  has  got  a  rich  harvest  in  this  portion  of  Luke  (see  Schueck- 
enburger,  Beitrdge,  p.  58 ;  Strauss,  i.  p.  713). 

3.  This  lifelike  view  of  Jesus'  discourse  before  us  with  the  Gali 
lean  Pharisees  likewise  explains  the  fact,  that  Luke  in  particular 
brings  forward  many  passages  here,  which  in  Matthew's  Gospel  we 
find  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  instructions  to  the  apostles, 
and  in  Jesus'  denunciations  of  the  Judean  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.) 
For  as  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the  instructions 
to  the  Twelve,  had  said  much  to  His  disciples  respecting  the  Phari 
sees  and  the  persecution  which  His  disciples  must  expect,  which  at 
that  time  He  could  not  give  utterance  to  openly,  so  now  this  crisis, 
in  which  He  was  forced  openly  to  break  with  the  Pharisees,  was  a 
natural  occasion  for  again  repeating  those  utterances  publicly,  be 
sides  repeating  some  reproaches  in  their  ears  alone,  and  besides 
repeating  also  some  portions  of  His  instructions  to  the  apostles  to 
the  wider  circle  of  disciples  whom  it  was  now  necessary  to  warn. 
And  so  likewise  it  might  be  expected,  that  in  His  concluding  words 
to  the  Judean  Pharisees,  He  would  revert  to  some  portions  of  His 
concluding  words  to  the  Galilean  Pharisees.     If  therefore  proper 
discrimination  is  applied  in  considering  the  relations  of  history,  we 
are  driven  to  expect  that  in  general  some  of  the  Lord's  discourses 
could  not  fail  to  be  repeated  in  the  manner  intimated.     But  the 
Church's  reminiscence  of  the  Gospel  history  could  not  keep  dis 
tinct  the  different  discourses,  which  were  fundamentally  so  alike, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  was  able  to  do  the  different  occurrences. 
Hence   it  is  possible  that  the  Evangelists  may  have  introduced 
portions  of  earlier  discourses  into  later  ones,  and  the  reverse.     But 
certainly  it  is  very  remarkable,  that   even   the    same   Evangelist 
could  twice  introduce  similar  utterances  of  Christ's ;    as,  for   ex 
ample,  Matthew,  chap.  xii.  33,  again  brings  forward  words  which 
he  has  already  in  a  similar  form,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(vii.  17,  18).     But  these  were  just  such  words  as,  after  that  esoteric 
discourse  with  His  disciples  concerning  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  in  a 
measure  owed  it  to  the  latter  to  repeat  to  them.     As  concerning  the 
connection  between  the  two  denunciations  of  the  Galilean  and  Ju 
dean  Pharisees,  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  discourse  in  Luke  may  be  for  the  most  part  explained 
throughout  from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.     Especially  does 
this  apply  to  the  figure  (xi.  39)  which  compares  the  cleanness  of  the 
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Pharisees  to  the  cleanness  of  cups  and  platters,  which  they  indeed 
keep  outwardly  clean  (through  careful  washing),  but  with  no  refer 
ence  to  the  insides,  which  are  filled  with  plunder.  And  further, 
with  reference  to  the  tithing  of  small  garden  herbs,  which  were  pro 
bably  on  the  table  at  the  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  in 
vers.  43  and  44  might  be  taken  from  the  discourse  to  the  Judean 
Pharisees ;  and  according  to  that  supposition,  the  words  of  the 
lawyer  in  ver.  45  would  attach  themselves  to  the  accusation  which 
Jesus  made  in  ver.  42,  and  would  thus  be  more  easily  explained. 
The  rest,  again,  as  far  as  the  conclusion  (ver.  52),  closely  hangs  to 
gether  in  an  especial  degree.  The  passage  which  in  Luke  (xii.  2, 
&c.)  reminds  us  of  the  instructions  to  the  apostles  in  Matthew,  has, 
with  all  its  resemblance,  peculiar  points  of  its  own.  There,  for 
example,  we  have,  that  two  sparrows  are  sold  for  one  farthing ; 
here,  that  five  sparrows  are  sold  for  two  farthings,  an  interesting 
feature  thoroughly  drawn  from  life.  In  the  passage  (xii.  22,  <fcc.) 
which  sends  us  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  ravens  are 
specified,  whilst  there  it  is  the  fowls  of  the  air.  In  the  warnings 
against  care,  we  find  this  word  of  difficult  meaning,  KOI  JJ.TJ  yttereo)- 
pl^ea-de ;  perhaps,  lose  not  yourselves  in  too  lofty  a  flight.  An  ex 
pression  of  great  force  and  pertinence  is  contained  in  the  advice 
(ver.  33) :  Make  to  yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old ;  and  we 
should  be  disposed  to  refer  this  expression  not  exactly  to  the  trea 
sures  which  wax  not  old,  but  to  the  ever  fresh  capacity  for  receiving 
everlasting  goods. 

4.  Concerning  the  Pharisees  casting  out  devils,  see  Von  Ammon, 
ii.  p.  151.     '  In  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  a  higher  magic,  as  it 
was  called,  was  taught  by  means  of  roots,  exorcism,  and  solomonic 
incantations,  which  were  supposed  to  drive  out  the  demons,  and  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  nose  of  patients.'     (Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  2, 5.) 

5.  Concerning  the  washings  of  the  Jews  before  meals,  see  as  above, 
Sepp,  ii.  343.     '  According  to  the  inviolable  rules  of  these  bare  for 
malists,  every  Israelite,  if  he  ate  as  much  as  a  piece  of  bread,  was  to 
wash  his  hands,  turned  upwards  before  eating,  and  downwards  after 
eating,  but  always  only  so  far  as  the  knuckles  if  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  again  defiled.     At  a  sacrificial  meal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hands  were  to  be  immersed.     They  were  to  go  four  miles  to  get  some 
water,  rather  than  become  guilty  of  neglect  in  this  respect.     The 
man  who  did  not  perform  these  prescribed  washings,  but  ate  a 
morsel  without  washing,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  as  bad  as  an 
impure  man  and  an  adulterer/  &c. 

G.  In  examining  the  difficult  passages  in  Luke  xi.  51,  Matt,  xxiii. 
35,  which  speak  of  the  innocent  blood  of  the  prophets  which  the 
wicked  have  shed,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zucharias, 
we  must  certainly  consider  the  passage  in  Luke  as  the  more  original 
one.  We  have,  therefore,  next  only  to  decide  concerning  the  person 
of  the  martyr  Zacharias.  Here  we  must  first  consider  that  Jesus 
speaks  of  a  specific  blood-guiltiness, — that  with  which  mankind,  in 
its  malignity,  has  burdened  itself  in  its  hatred  against  holiness, 
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namely,  the  guilt  of  shedding  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Hence  the  line 
of  martyrs  very  rightly  commences  with  Abel ;  he  was  put  to  death 
directly  on  account  of  his  piety.  Secondly,  it  must  be  considered 
that  Jesus  speaks  of  ancient  blood-gniltiness  of  this  kind,  incurred 
in  times  long  past ;  and  concerning  these  He  declares  that  they  have 
not  yet  been  expiated,  and  hence  that  they  would  be  increased,  and 
in  due  time  their  measure  filled  up.  by  heavier  blood-guiltiness  of  a 
like  kind.  On  this  ground  it  is  surely  clear,  that  in  the  person  of 
Zacharias  we  must  recognize  that  martyr  Zechariah  who  is  spoken 
of  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  names  is 
then  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Abel  is  the  first  case, 
the  murder  of  Zechariah  the  last '  prophet-murder  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Holy  Scripture'  (Olshausen  on  Matt,  xxiii.  35).  But 
there  is  this  difficulty,  that  '  that  Zacharias  was  not  a  son  of  Bara- 
chias,  as  the  Zacharias  in  Matthew  is  called,  but  the  son  of  Jehoiada.' 
This  difficulty  has  been  explained  in  different  ways.  1.  That  Ze 
chariah  had  two  fathers,  a  natural  and  a  foster-father.  But  this  is 
a  mere  hypothesis.  2.  That  the  prophet  Zechariah  is  meant,  since 
his  father  was  called  Barachiah.  Only  nothing  is  known  concerning 
his  murder.  On  account  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  these  and  simi 
lar  suppositions,  some  have  thought  they  have  found  an  explanation 
in  a  remark  which  Josephus  makes  (De  Bello  Jud.  iv.  5,  4),  that  a 
certain  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  was  murdered  in  the  temple 
by  the  Zealots.  The  remarks  which  Olshausen  has  made  against 
this  last  hypothesis,  which  would  suppose  this  Zacharias  to  be  here 
meant,  are  sufficiently  convincing.  But  we  may  besides  remark, 
that  it  would  destroy  the  whole  train,  of  thought  in  these  words  of 
Jesus,  according  to  which  the  blood-guiltiness  incurred  in  former 
times  by  the  murders  of  the  prophets  was  to  be  filled  up  in  His  own 
death,  if  we  were  to  make  a  new,  unimportant  case  of  murder,  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  the  final  limit.  And  any  evangelists  who  should 
have  integrated  the  words  of  Jesus  in  any  such  way  as  this,  cer 
tainly  would  not  have  understood  them.  With  this  last  remark  we 
might  certainly  meet  many  critics  and  expositors  of  our  own  time,  but 
certainly  not  the  Evangelists  of  the  earliest  times.  We  are  conse 
quently  driven  to  another  explanation.  Olshausen  explains  the 
difficulty  thus :  '  Now  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  supposition, 
that  Matthew  might  have  confused  the  name  of  the  murdered  man's 
father  with  the  father  of  the  Zacharias  whose  book  we  have  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.'  On  the  other  hand,  Ebrard  suggests  the  hypo 
thesis,  that  Zacharias  might  have  been  a  grandson  and  not  a  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  that  Barachiah  stood  between  the  two.  He  supports 
this  view  on  grounds  worthy  of  consideration  (p.  325)  ;  [and  for 
additional  facts  which  lead  to  the  same  result,  see  Alford's  note  on 
the  passage,  or  still  more  fully  in  Meyer. — Eu.] 
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SECTION    VIII. 

ACCOUNTS  GIVEN  BY  PERSONS    RETURNING  FROM    THE  FEAST,   OF  THE 
GALILEANS  WHOM  PILATE  HAD  SLAUGHTERED  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

(Luke  xiii.  1-9.) 

Luke  relates  that  at  that  time,  as  Jesus  was  exercising  His 
ministry,  there  were  present  some  who  told  Him  of  a  massacre  which 
Pilate  had  made  of  some  Galileans,  just  whilst  they  were  engaged 
with  their  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  He  had  mingled  their  blood 
with  their  sacrifices.  To  the  Israeli tish  mind,  there  was  something 
peculiarly  horrible  in  this.  The  sacrificer  who,  just  when  he  was 
himself  presenting  the  atoning  sacrifice,  had  to  shed  his  own  blood 
and  life,  might  easily  be  regarded  as  a  criminal  peculiarly  marked 
out  by  God.  For  in  Israel  real  crime  could  not  be  expiated  by 
sacrifice,  it  must  be  atoned  for  by  death.  And  thus  these  narra 
tors  appear  to  have  accused  to  Jesus,  not  Pilate,  in  spite  of  his  deed 
of  violence,  but  those  Galileans ;  at  least,  the  answer  of  Jesus  shows 
that  they  were  full,  not  of  Pilate's  guilt,  but  the  guilt  of  these 
Galilean  people. 

There  is  nothing  further  known  of  this  mysterious  occurrence.  It 
is,  however,  known  from  history,  that  Pilate  was  much  addicted  to 
deeds  of  gross  violence  in  his  government.' l  As,  however,  the  dis 
aster  is  here  related  to  the  Lord  with  the  view  of  representing  these 
Galileans  as  great  sinners,  and  as  the  Lord  addresses  to  the  narrators 
so  solemn  a  reproof,  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
communication  of  the  tidings  to  Jesus  was  made  with  a  malevolent 
design  ;  nay,  we  might  even  go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  con 
duct  of  these  Galileans  in  the  temple  had  been  in  some  way  con 
nected  by  these  malevolent  persons  with  the  cause  of  Jesus. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  news  reached  Galilee  that 
Pilate  had  just  cut  down  some  Galileans  whilst  offering  their  sacri 
fices,  the  intelligence  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  travellers 
returning  from  a  recent  observance  of  some  feast.  Hence  we  may 
venture  to  conjecture  that  this  occurrence  took  place  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  in  the  current  year. 

But  if  about  this  time  some  sacrificing  Galileans  gave  such  offence 
in  the  temple  that  Pilate  was  induced  to  do  this  savage  and  sum 
mary  execution  upon  them,  it  was  no  doubt  through  complaints 
made  by  the  Jewish  priesthood  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so.  For 
in  all  probability  he  only  interfered  to  keep  order  in  the  temple  at 
the  request  of  the  priesthood.  But  how  was  it  possible  for  the 
Galileans  to  have  fallen  out  so  violently  with  the  priesthood  of  the 
temple  ?  Many  causes  might  lead  to  this,  but  none  would  be  more 
probable  about  this  time  than  the  discord  which  had  arisen  between 
the  priesthood  and  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Jesus  in  Galilee. 
Galileans  of  this  sort  might  here  have  had  to  listen  to  imprecations 
against  their  honoured  Jesus  from  the  side  of  the  priests  ;  they  might 

1  See  Winer,  the  article  Pilate  ;  Joseph.  A  nti<i.  IS,  3,  1  ;  De  Bdlo  Jud.  2,  9,  2. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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have  had  to  hear  words  of  excommunication,  to  endure  the  rejec 
tion  of  their  sacrifices  ;  and  all  this,  in  their  excited  and  passionate 
mood,  would  be  calculated  to  mislead  them  to  commit  acts  of  ven 
geance  or  of  self-assertion.1 

We  will  not  carry  out  this  supposition  further.  So  much  is  clear, 
that  the  Lord  severely  cuts  short  these  informants,  who  appear  to 
be  relating  to  Him  the  case  of  these  Galileans  with  the  view  of 
making  them  out  to  be  especial  offenders  who  had  fallen  under  God's 
judgment.2  '  Think  ye/  said  He,  '  that  these  Galileans  were  sin 
ners  above  all  other  Galileans  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.'  He  means  them  to  understand 
that  the  Galileans  are  even  now  almost  ripe  for  judgment.  But  He 
feels  Himself  constrained  to  add  the  declaration,  that  the  Judeans 
are  in  no  better  case.  This  fact  also  He  illustrates  by  an  example. 
About  that  time  a  tower  had  fallen  down  at  Siloam3  (perhaps  a 
tower  of  the  city-wall,  which  also  encompassed  the  district  of 
Siloam),  and  had  killed  eighteen  persons.  He  makes  mention  of 
this  disaster  by  asking :  '  Suppose  ye  that  these  unfortunates  were 
guilty  above  all  men  who  dwell  in  Jerusalem  ?  '  And  then  again 
He  repeated  the  declaration  :  '  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like 
wise  perish.'  Upon  this  He  related  to  them  the  parable  of  the 
unfruitful  fig-tree,  which  we  have  already  considered.  Already,  for 
three  years,  has  the  owner  sought  in  vain  for  fruit  from  the  fig-tree 
in  the  vineyard.  Therefore  he  would  fain  cut  it  down.  But  the 
gardener  intercedes  for  the  tree.  He  prays  the  owner  to  let  it  stand 
one  year  more.  During  this  year  he  will  do  all  he  can  with  it ;  and 
if  after  that  it  yields  no  fruit,  he  says,  then  cut  it  down.  Some 
would  wish  us  to  infer  from  this  parable  a  four  years'  public  ministry 
of  Jesus.4  But  from  other  expressions  of  Jesus,  we  include  in  the 
reckoning  in  this  parable  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist.5  Therefore  it 
was  now  the  third  year  that  God  was  seeking  in  vain  for  fruit 
on  His  fig-tree,  the  people  of  Israel.  And  Jesus  felt  that  in  fact  the 
time  of  His  death  was  already  come,  and  with  it  the  time  of 
Israel's  rejection,  if  He  did  not  withdraw  and  intercede  for  the 
people.  Through  this  intercession  He  gained  for  it  yet  another 
year  of  grace.  This  parable  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  Lord's 
heart.6 

1  According  to  Josepbns,  Vit.  17,  the  Galileans  were  very  prone  to  insurrection  ; 
and  he  says  (Antiq.  17,  9,   3;  10,  2)  that  frequent  disturbances  arose  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  time  of  the  feasts.     See  l)e  Wette  in  loc. 

2  Cf.  Olshausen  in  loc. 

3  The  district  of  the  well  of  Siloam.     '  From  the  fountain  of  Siloam  Josephus  also 
(Bell.  Jud.  6,  7,  2)  seems  to  distinguish  TO  2tAwa/x  as  a  particular  neighbourhood.' 
Winer,  Lex.  ii.  538.    From  the  passage  respecting  it  in  Josephus,  it  would  even  seem  to 
follow  that  the  lower  town  reached  as  far  as  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  even  enclosed  it 
as  well.     See  above,  Part  V.  sec.  i.  note  1. 

4  Comp.  Sepp.  Das  Lcbcn  Jesu  Christi,  i.  193.  5  Comp.  p.  221. 

4  [An  ancient  interpretation  is  given  in  Cramer's  Catena,  which  makes  the  three 
years  refer  to  the  three  states  of  man,  in  Eden,  under  the  law,  and  in  the  Christian 
era.  But  in  the  midst  of  this,  one  of  those  gems  occurs  which  compensates  for  much 
allegorizing  :  '  KOTrpia  5e  \eyft  TO,  ddupva,  /cat  rovs  aTevay/J.ovs,  /cat  ras  xa/xewias,  /cat  ras 
dypvirvias,  /cat  Trfciv  'fivxys  Kal  crw/taros,  K.T.\.' — ED.] 
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SECTION    IX. 

A  FRESH  SABBATH  CURE  :   THE  WOMAN  WHO  WAS  BOWED  TOGETHER. 

(Luke  xiii.  11-17.) 

We  very  soon  find  the  Lord,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  cure  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  entangled  in  another  dispute  with  his  opposers.  But 
this  entanglement  has  a  peculiar  stamp.  It  seems  to  indicate  more 
peaceful  circumstances, — a  period  when  Jesus  was  already  working 
more  in  retirement  ;  at  any  rate,  a  neighbourhood  where  they  did 
not  as  yet  venture  to  come  forward  against  Him  so  openly.  Jesus 
found  in  a  synagogue,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  a  woman  who  for 
eighteen  years  had  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  i.e.,  a  demoniacal 
disease.  With  her  the  evil  did  not  consist  in  any  kind  of  madness, 
but  in  her  being  completely  bowed  together,  and  in  her  discerning 
in  this  crookedness  the  enthralling  coercion  of  a  demon,  who  did  not 
permit  her  to  raise  herself  up  in  any  way,  or  even  to  look  up.  She 
was  thus  in  the  saddest  sense  bound  ;  and  it  most  deeply  grieved 
and  angered  the  Lord  to  see  a  daughter  of  Abraham  in  this  pitiable 
form,  or  rather  deformity,  of  demoniacal  enchainment.  His  manner 
and  way  of  healing  her  indicated  the  character  of  her  disease  itself. 
He  cried  out  to  her :  '  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infir 
mity  !  '  And  thus  He  removed  the  spiritual  evil.  Then  He  laid 
His  hands  on  her.  And  thus  her  bodily  evil  was  immediately 
removed.  She  stretched  herself  up  straight,  and  began  to  glorify 
God  who  had  healed  her.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  had  no 
perception  of  the  glory  of  this  event,  he  only  felt  indignant  at  this 
cure  on  the  Sabbath-day.  But  he,  however,  belonged  to  the  timid 
country  opposers  of  Christianity,  and  only  ventured  indirectly  to 
reproach  Christ  by  angrily  storming  at  the  poor  people.  '  There 
are  six  days  for  labour,'  he  zealously  exclaimed :  '  on  those  days, 
therefore,  come  and  be  healed,  but  not  on  the  Sabbath-day.' 1 
Jesus  with  good  reason  took  to  Himself  the  indirect  rebuke,  and 
cried  out  to  him  :  '  Thou  hypocrite !  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on 
the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away 
to  watering  ?  And  this  woman,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Abraham,- 
and  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  mark  ivell  (iSov),  these  eighteen  years, 
ought  she  not  to  be  loosed  from  her  bond  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? ' 
These  words  of  Christ  put  His  adversaries  to  shame.  But  the 
assembled  multitude  were  filled  with  great  joy  at  the  glorious 
occurrence,  and  at  Christ's  triumphant  self-vindication. 

1  He  only  spoke  according  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews  at'that  time,  which,  where 
delay  was  at  all  possible,  absolutely  forbade  the  healing  of  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  an  exception  was  only  allowed  when  the  danger  to  life  was  imminent.  Tau- 
chuma,  fol.  9,  2.  Periculum  vita)  pellit  Sabbatum,  inquiunt  nostri  Sapientes  : 
necnon  circumcisio  et  illius  sanatio.  Verum  inquit  Rabbi  Akiba  :  hsec  est  regula, 
quod  vespera  Sabbati  fieri  potest,  non  pellit  Sabbatum.  Sepp,  ii.  334. 

1  De  Wette  (Luk.  p.  73),  on  the  words  6i*ya.TJpa  '  Appadfj.,  makes  the  remark :  A 
notion  of  humanity  characterized  by  popular  narrowness  !  ! 
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SECTION    X. 

THE  DEPUTATION  FROM  JERUSALEM  WHICH  TAKES  THE  LORD  TO  TASK 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FREE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES.  JESUS' 
DISTANT  MOUNTAIN  JOURNEYS  TO  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  PHOENICIAN 
DISTRICT,  AND  THROUGH  UPPER  GALILEE  TO  GAULONITIS,  ON  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  SEA.  (THE  CANAANITISH  WOMAN.  THE  MUTE. 
THE  SECOND  MIRACULOUS  FEEDING.  THE  PASSAGE  TO  THE  WESTERN 
SHORE  OF  GALILEE.) 

(Matt.  xv.     Mark  vii.  1-37;  chap.  viii.  1-10.) 

About  this  time  Jesus  was  formally  called  to  account  by  a  com 
pany  of  travellers  from  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  Pharisees  and 
scribes.  This  group  have  pretty  much  the  appearance  of  a  deputa 
tion  ;  at  least  they  appear  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee 
with  the  express  object  of  questioning  Him  concerning  a  great 
offence,  as  they  imagined,  in  the  behaviour  of  His  disciples.  Their 
reproach  ran  thus  :  '  Why  do  Thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition 
of  the  elders ; — in  this,  namely,  that  they  wash  not  their  hands 
when  they  eat  bread  ?  '  l 

The  Evangelist  Mark  here  makes  an  explanatory  note  concerning 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jews  in 
general,  following  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  used  to  wash  their 
hands  before  every  meal.  He  mentions  three  kinds  of  washings : 
washings  of  the  hands,2  of  the  food  which  was  brought  from  the 
market,3  and  of  the  service  used  for  eating  and  the  table — cups, 
pitchers,  pots,  even  the  boards  belonging  to  the  table.4 

A  commission  coming  expressly  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  in 
order  to  call  the  Lord  to  account  because  His  disciples  had  neglected 
the  customary  washings,  leads  us  to  suppose,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  that  the  offence  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem.  Probably 
the  enemies  of  Jesus  waited  for  some  time  in  order  to  see  whether 
Jesus  would  not  come  there,  perhaps  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
But  He  did  not  appear.  At  length  it  seems  too  long  to  them  to 
wait  until  He  shall  come  again  to  Jerusalem  ;  therefore  they  come 
to  seek  Him  in  Galilee,  and  take  Him  to  task,  in  order  to  ruin  Him 
here  in  His  own  home. 

Jesus  sternly  put  back  the  questioners  by  the  counter-question  : 
'  Why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
tradition  ? '  That  they  do  act  in  a  fine  style  (,i:aXw9,  Mark,  ver.  9), 

1  In  Mark  it  is  :  They  ate  bread  /coccus  xePffh  that  is,  no  douljt,  with  hands  which 
according  to  the  Levitical  law  were  unclean,,  or  common. 

-  TLvyiJ.fj,  with  the  fist.  It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  the  rite  that  the  washing  hand 
was  closed,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  a  hand  washing  open  might  perhaps 
defile  the  other  hand,  or  be  again  defiled  by  it,  after  it  was  itself  washed.  In  this 
case,  the  maxim  would  not  seem  to  have  held  good  :  One  hand  washes  the  other. 

3  It  is  plain  enough,  that  here  victuals  are  meant  which  were  brought  from  the 
market,  and  not  that  those  persons  who  come  home  from  market  had  to  bathe  them 
selves.     See  Olshauseu  in  loc. 

4  See  Von  Ammou,  ii.   2C5.     'The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals  was  au 
universal  custom  with  Persians,  Greeks,  and  llomaus.' 
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He  proves  by  a  striking  example.  '  Through  Moses  God  gave  the 
command,  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  ;  and  He  strengthened 
this  command  through  the  contrast,  He  that  curseth  his  father  or 
mother,  let  him  die  the  death.1  Ye,  on  the  contrary,  command,"  that 
if  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  It  is  a  gift,  by  what 
soever  thou  mightest  be  profited — and  so  on/  Jesus  breaks  off  the 
sentence,  perhaps  to  signify  that  they  well  knew  what  he  meant  to 
say,  or  that  it  was  too  horrible  to  give  it  open  expression,  or  else 
that  in  its  completion  it  was  presented  in  dilfereiit  forms  of  expres 
sion.3  .  There  were  Kabbins  who  held  that  the  duty  of  children  to 
honour  their  parents  according  to  the  fifth  commandment,  was 
higher  than  all  the  other  commandments ; 4  '  but  the  sages  declared 
also,  that  vows  which  were  in  opposition  to  this  commandment  were 
binding.'  Thus  there  was  already  an  incitement  for  Jewish  sons, 
who  were  fanatically  disposed,  and  also  unmindful  of  their  filial 
duty,  to  withhold  from  their  parents  the  support  which  they  owed 
them.  Jesus  expresses  in  strong  language  this  tendency  of  their 
pernicious  teaching :  '  Ye  suffer  such  an  one  to  do  nothing  more  for 
his  father  or  his  mother :  thus  have  ye  weakened  God's  commandment 
by  your  rules  which  ye  have  made  ;  and  ye  make  many  such  rules.' 

Upon  this  He  tells  them  that  they  are  such  hypocrites  as  Isaiah 
had,  with  perfect  justice,  described  in  the  words:5  'This  people 
honoureth  Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.  But 
in  vain  do  they  worship  Me,  whilst  they  teach  as  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  man'  (Isa.  xxix.  13).  'This  word,'  He  adds, 
'  applies  to  you  ;  for  ye  put  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  and  ye 
hold  the  traditions  of  men,  the  washing  of  your  pots  and  cups,  and 
the  like.' 

Jesus  now  returned  to  the  multitude  who  witnessed  this  discus 
sion,  in  order  to  set  them  free  from  their  superstition  with  regard 
to  those  washings.  '  Hearken  all  of  you,  and  take  it  to  heart,'  He 
cried  :  '  not  that  which  enters  into  the  mouth  can  make  the  man 
common  (unclean  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  holy  community), 
but  that  which  goes  out  of  the  mouth  it  is  that  defiles  the  man.' 

1  Ex.  xx.  12  ;  cheap,  xxi.  17. 

2  The  Corban,  offering,  of  Moses  is  identical  in  meaning  with  the  DJip>  return  esto, 

then  in  use  ;  a  word  of  interdict,  by  which  the  offerer  pronounced  himself  wholly 
quit  of  an  object,  so  that  the  thing  was  no  longer  at  his  own  disposal.  (Mishua  iu 
the  treatise  DHT3,  De  Votis,  c.  1,  2).  If,  therefore,  an  ungrateful  child  wished 
wholly  to  separate  himself  from  his  parents,  he  only  had  to  say  Konam,  and  then 
every  gift  of  filial  gratitude  was  already  sequestered  beforehand ;  just  as  the  Poly 
nesian  islanders  with  a  similar  word  pronounced  themselves  entirely  quit  of  every 
thing  that  they  declare  'consecrated  to  the  gods.'  Von  Ammon,  ii.  2Gti;  see  Lev. 
vii.  38.  The  children  of  Israel  had  already  uttered  the  vow  of  sacrifice  in  Egypt, 
which  they  were  now  to  fulfil  in  the  wilderness.  See  Ex.  viii.  25,  26.  Comp.  Sepp, 
ii.  347. 

3  In  Matthew's  account,  the  breaking  off  of  the  sentence  (the  aposiopesis)  is  doubt 
ful,  especially  if  we  follow  Lachmann's  text.    But  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  this  breaking 
off  is  very  decided.     It  seems  very  appropriate  to  the  historical  scene  which  is  repre 
sented  :  Christ  is  citing  a  rule  laid  down  by  His  oppouers.     Comp.  Winer,  N.  T. 
Gramm.  *  Thus  Rabbi  Elieser.     Couip.  De  Wette,  Matt.  135. 

8  See  Olshausen  on  this  passage. 
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This  word  was  very  strong,  keen-edged,  and  many-sided,  and  it 
was  intended  by  Christ  in  all  its  mighty  bearings.  Therefore  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  Christ  should  here  conclude  with  that  cry, 
with  which  He  frequently  called  upon  His  hearers  to  seek  them 
selves  for  the  inferences  which  lay  in  some  important  saying, 
namely,  with  the  cry  :  '  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! ' 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Pharisees  would  take  offence  at 
this  great  declaration  which  Jesus  had  made.  They  had  wanted 
to  represent  Him  and  His  disciples  as  men  who,  in  consequence  of 
neglected  washings,  were  already  unclean ;  and  it  would  agree  very 
Avell  with  such  a  view  on  their  part,  that  the  discussion  was  taking 
place  in  some  public  spot.  But  Jesus,  with  the  words,  '  That  which 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  makes  the  man  common/  gives  them  to 
understand  that  such  he  now  considers  them,  who  have  undermined 
1hc  purity  of  the  theocratic  community  by  their  commandments 
which  adulterated  the  law ;  but  especially  by  their  malignant, 
homicidal  speeches.  But  they  might  perhaps  also  so  interpret  His 
words,  as  if  He  not  only  did  away  with  the  rules  of  the  elders  in 
respect  to  washings,  but  also  the  laws  of  Moses  in  respect  to  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals.  A  direct  abolition  of  this 
sort  was  certainly  not  now  His  intention.  The  discourse  did  not 
refer  to  these  laws  respecting  meats,  but  to  the  washings  required 
by  the  commandment  of  the  elders.  Even  these  Jesus  did  not 
mean  at  once  positively  to  set  aside ;  only  He  would  suffer  no  re 
straint  to  be  laid  upon  Himself  and  His  disciples  by  their  enforce 
ment  ;  and  that  on  the  ground  that  He  had  translated  the  Old 
Testament  law  in  this  respect  also  into  the  New  Testament  form. 
Just  as  His  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  showed  its  New  Testament 
character  in  this,  that  He  did  good  on  the  Sabbath,  so  likewise 
He  set  forth  the  New  Testament  purity  of  the  mouth  in  this  re 
spect,  that  He  kept  the  mouth  sacred  as  being  the  outlet  to  the 
heart, — that  is,  according  to  its  spiritual  importance, — instead  of 
wishing  to  keep  it  holy  as  being  the  entrance  to  the  stomach,  that 
is,  viewed  sensuously  merely,  and  symbolically  in  the  Levitical 
sense.  And  because,  according  to  its  highest  meaning,  He  fulfilled 
the  law  of  the  consecration  of  the  mouth,  therefore  for  Him  the  same 
law  in  its  lower  sense  was  set  aside,  but  without  thereby  setting 
aside  the  various  considerations  which  might  impose  even  upon 
Him  the  law  of  love  and  forbearance.  Thus  for  Him  the  law  of 
meats  was  in  the  sanctity  of  the  heart  and  the  mouth ;  and  in  the 
same  way  was  it  also  set  aside  for  His  disciples,  in  so  far  as  they 
stood  under  the  law  of  sanctification  binding  them  to  this  holy  life 
of  Christ.  Therefore,  also,  Christ  was  able  in  the  most  general 
form  to  express  the  antithesis :  Not  that  which  enters  into  the 
mouth  defiles  the  man,  but  that  which  comes  out  of  the  mouth. 
He  who  received  into  his  heart  the  second  law  of  life,  had  there 
with  also  received  into  his  heart  the  spirit  of  the  first,  and  was 
therefore  made  free  from  the  letter  of  it.  The  application  and 
gradual  development  of  the  principle  expressed  was  left  to  the 
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training  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  if  we  would  ask,  How  could 
Christ  before  His  death  imperil  a  Mosaic  appointment  such  as  this  ? 
the  answer  is  ready,  that  we  have  to  think  of  His  dying  to  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy  as  being  a  gradual  process,  which  was  to  ac 
complish  itself  in  several  momentous  steps.  So  soon,  for  example, 
as  the  Jewish  government  had  declared  itself  against  John  the 
Baptist  as  well  as  against  Him,  He  gave  up  the  Old  Testament 
baptism  by  receiving  it,  according  to  its  essential  import,  into  the 
presentiment  of  His  death.  Further,  so  soon  as  the  Jews  violated 
the  Sabbatli  by  lying  in  wait  for  His  works  of  mercy  on  the  Sab 
bath-day,  He  gave  up  regard  for  their  sabbatical  ordinances,  and 
set  forth  the  Sabbath  in  the  rest  of  God,  by  which  He  was  helping 
the  miserable.  Thus  He  is  at  the  present  time  induced  to  allow 
the  laws  concerning  washings  and  meats  to  go  in  abeyance  in  the 
declaration  of  the  higher  law  of  life,  that  the  mouth  and  the  life 
must  be  purified  from  the  heart  even  as  they  are  defiled  from  the 
heart.  The  crisis  afterwards  came,  when  He  took  leave  of  the 
temple  declaring :  This  your  house  shall  be  left  unto  you  desolate ! 
Similar  was  the  crisis  when  He  had  no  longer  an  answer  to  make 
to  the  high  priest.  Thus  we  see  how  He  dies  to  one  element  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy  after  another,  and  this  He  does  at  all  times 
whenever  this  economy  is  employed  against  His  higher  spiritual 
life,  so  that  He  is  led  to  announce  the  higher  law  of  life. 

After  Jesus,  in  the  hearing  of  His  opposers,  had  uttered  to  the 
people  this  comprehensive  declaration,  He  withdrew  with  His  dis 
ciples  into  the  house  which  was  then  His  abode.  The  disciples  had 
remarked  how  much  the  Pharisees  were  offended  at  what  He  had 
last  said.  This  circumstance  quite  engrossed  them,  and  they  called 
His  attention  to  it.  But  Jesus  answered  them :  '  Every  plant  which 
My  heavenly  Father  has  not  planted  shall  be  torn  up  by  the  roots.' 
By  that  He  could  not  have  meant  the  Pharisees,  but  no  doubt  their 
commandments  He  did  mean.  All  mere  commandments  of  men 
are  plants  which  His  heavenly  Father  has  not  planted.  They  are 
no  plants  of  life  which  have  their  origin  in  eternity,  which  are 
rooted  and  which  breathe  in  eternity,  and  are  appointed  for  eternity. 
A  temporal  motive  has  produced  them,  in  a  temporal  interest  they 
find  their  vital  nourishment,  into  a  temporal  curse  they  are  at 
length  changed  by  their  slavish  admirers :  in  place  of  true,  divine 
life,  therefore,  they  have  at  length  a  temporal  fate,  in  which  they 
perish  ;  they  are  rooted  out.  Then  Jesus  passed  judgment  on  the 
Pharisees  themselves  :  '  Let  them  alone  !  they  are  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind  ;  but  if  a  blind  man  leads  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into 
the  ditch.'  Once  before  in  general  terms  Jesus  had  drawn  this 
severe  sketch  ;  now  He  applied  it  directly  to  the  Pharisees. 

Even  the  disciples  had  not  understood  Christ's  dictum.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  a  dark  parable,  at  all  events  as  a  parable  which 
they  were  obliged  to  ask  to  have  explained.  This  induced  the  Lord 
to  utter  the  reproof :  '  Are  ye  so  without  understanding  also  ?  ' 
He  saw  Himself  obliged  plainly  to  describe  the  contrast  between 
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what  enters  into  the  mouth,  and  what  goes  out  of  the  mouth.  The 
first  is  of  a  physical  kind  ;  it  does  not  make  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  a  man,  but  into  the  belly,  and  is  at  length  cast  out  into  the  draught, 
which  purifies  the  whole  feeding  process.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
latter,  that  which  goes  out  of  the  mouth,  is  of  a  spiritual  nature;  it 
may  defile  the  man, — namely,  the  evil  designs  of  the  heart  perfect 
ing  themselves  in  words,  crimes  of  every  kind.  These  deeds  in 
words,  these  '  adulteries,  fornications,  murderings,  thefts,  covetous- 
nesses,  slynesses,  obscenities,  malignant  side-glances,-  or  defamations, 
railings,  self-exaltations,  foolishnesses  :  these  defile  the  man  and  make 
him  common,'  so  that  he  no  longer  belongs  to  the  holy  community. 

This  last  conflict  with  His  opposers  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  Lord.  The  unclean  spirit  which  is  desecrat 
ing  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  defiling  the  chosen  people,  which  now 
almost  at  every  step  is  maliciously  opposing  Him,  and  breathing 
upon  Him  with  its  impure  breath,  drives  Him  back  close  upon  the 
borders  of  the  heathen  country,  as  if  it  would  fain  drive  Him  into 
the  heathen  world.  He  immediately  quitted  His  present  place  of 
abode,  probably  an  abode  belonging  to  some  friends  in  the  high 
lands  of  Galilee,  and  withdrew  (itve^wp^a-ev)  from  the  snares  of 
His  enemies,  wandering  with  His  disciples  far  away  through  the 
mountains  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Phoenicia.  Here,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Jewish  land,  He 
would  fain  rest  Himself  for  a  while  in  profound  solitude,  and  reflect 
upon  His  further  progress  in  a  country  in  which  nearly  every  way 
and  path  were  closed  against  Him  by  enemies. 

Elijah  also  had  once  wandered  into  Phoenicia,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  find  a  resting-place  from  his  enemies  in  the  Jewish 
land.  Jesus  remained  just  inside  the  Jewish  borders.  He  here 
chose  out  a  lonely  abode,  where  He  would  fain  have  been  hid  for  a 
while  from  all  the  world.  But  in  this  He  could  not  succeed.  A 
heathen  woman,  of  the  original  Phoenician  (Syrian)  stock,3  and  thus 
to  the  Jewish  mind  an  unclean  Canaanite,  but  apparently  a  Greek 
in  point  of  language,  whose  little  daughter  was  tormented  by  a 
demoniacal  malady,  heard  of  Him,  and  crossed  the  borders  to  seek 
for  Him.  The  keen  sagacity  with  which  need  here  scents  out  and 
finds  her  Saviour  is  of  infinite,  quite  indeterminable  magnitude.  In 
various  ways  she  might  have  heard  something  of  the  importance  of 

1  Kaddpifrov  TrdvTo,  ra.][3p/.!}/j.aTa  (Mark  v.  19).  The  draught  not  only  purges  food  as 
separating  from  it  the  unclean  excrement,  but  it  cleanses  also  the  very  excrement  of 
food  itself.  For  that  which  is  in  its  right  place,  in  its  proper  relations,  is  clean. 
Thus  the  cloaca  secures  the  ideal  character  of  the  lowest  function  of  nature.  It  is  the 
last  Kaddpi^ov  in  relation  to  food,  which  does  away  with  all  impurities  which  may 
have  come  into  combination  with  it — a  strong  contrast  to  the  KaOdpCfov  of  pharisaical 
ordinances. 

-  The  evil  eye,"which  is  still  so  much  talked  of  in  the  East,  is  only  meant  here  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  it  works  in  words  of  malignity.  See  Sepp,  ii.  348. 

3  Conip.  Olshausen  in  loc.  [It  is  very  well  brought  out  by  Archer  Butler,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  Canaanite  mother  a  type  of  the  Gentile  Church  (Sermons,  i.  210),  that 
this  woman  embraced  in  her  single  person  every  great  division  of  the  then  known 
Gentile  world,  considered  as  to  position  relatively  to  Israel :  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a 
Cauaanite,  a  Syro-phocuiciau,  a  Greek. — ED.] 
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Jesus.  In  her  miserable  plight,  the  maiden  herself,  in  some  bright 
moment,  might  perhaps  have  found  out  the  Helper  and  described 
Him  to  her  mother.  But  there  was  no  need  of  that  here.  '  Jesus 
could  not  be  hid,'  the  Evangelist  emphatically  says.  She  seems 
first  to  have  met  with  Him  when  He  was  walking  about  with  His 
disciples.  Imploringly  she  cried  to  Him  from  afar :  '  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  0  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David !  and  moaned  out  to  Him 
her  daughter's  terrible  suffering.  Jesus  walked  on  without  answer 
ing  her.  It  must  have  been  hard  for  Him  to  allow  the  woman's  wail 
to  die  away  unheeded.  But  even  the  strongest  of  His  feelings — His 
compassion — was  overruled  by.  the  consciousness  of  His  temporary 
condition  of  limitation,  restrained  by  the  inward  law  of  His  mis 
sion  and  His  pure  self-determination.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
(as  some  do)  that  Jesus  was  at  first  not  willing  to  help  the  woman, 
and  that  His  intention  was  afterwards  changed  gradually  through 
her  importunity  and  her  perseverance,  in  which  He  recognized  a 
sign  from  His  Father.1  For  how  could  He  have  first  precipitately 
formed  the  intention  of  not  heeding  the  solicitations  of  the  woman, 
and  then  have  broken  this  intention  ?  Thus  much  is  true,  that  it 
was  not  at  once  certain  whether,  according  to  the  theocratic  rela 
tions,  it  would  be  possible  for  Him  to  help  the  woman,  and  that  He 
waited  for  the  unfolding  of  this  certainty,  because  He  could  not 
be  precipitate  in  either  consenting  or  repulsing.  As  the  heathen 
woman  first  found  Him  and  cried  out  to  Him,  she  was  not  such  as 
He  could  help.  She  must  first  go  through  a  course  in  her  mental 
life ;  she  must,  in  susceptibility  for  the  blessing,  become  a  Jewess 
or  a  Christian  before  He  could  bestow  it  upon  her.  With  what 
dull  heathen  notions  must  she  have  first  used  this  address,  which 
she  had  got  from  the  Jews :  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David !  For  if 
in  this  cry  there  was  an  admixture,  a  shrill  sound  of  heathen  super 
stition,  then  even  on  this  ground  Jesus  could  not  at  once  yield 
to  her.  At  any  rate,  a  development  of  spiritual  life  must  take  place 
in  this  heathen's  heart  before  Jesus  could  extend  to  her  the  help 
which  took  for  granted  theocratic  faith.-  Moreover,  in  the  disciples 
also  a  higher  state  of  mind  must  be  consciously  awakened  before 
Jesus  could  yield  to  the  woman's  desire  (see  vol.  i.  p.  400).  Jesus 
had  gradually  unfolded  His  spiritual  freedom  in  Israel  to  such  a 
point,  that  He  was  on  that  account  almost  considered  as  outlawed 
by  the  hierarchical  party.  And  now  a  case  had  arisen  when,  in 
consequence  of  one  cure  of  a  child  in  a  heathen  land  suffering  from 
bodily  disease,  He  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  even  the  confidence 
of  His  disciples.  At  all  events,  therefore,  He  must  first  be  sure  of 
His  disciples  before  He  could  help  the  heathen.  So  He  walked  on  in 
silence,  waiting  to  see  in  what  measure  His  Spirit  would  stir  in  the 
hearts  of  His  disciples,  and  in  what  measure,  influenced  thereby, 
the  spirit  of  Israelitish  i'aith  would  develop  itself  in  the  heart  of  the 

1  See  Stier,  ii.  287,  &c.  His  argument,  on  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  the 
usual  supposition  (p.  280),  that  the  Lord  only  desired  to  prove  the  woman,  is  per 
fectly  just.  -  See  Von  Amiuon,  ii.  275. 
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woman.     And  He  did  not  wait  in  vain.     The  disciples  came  round 
Him  and  begged  Him  to  dismiss  the  woman,  to  administer  help  to 
her.      They  certainly  do  not  seem  to  bring  forward  the  highest 
motive  when  they  add  :  '  for  she  crieth  after  us.'     But  it  does  not 
follow  from  these  words  that  they  merely  wished  to  be  freed  from 
the  troublesome  outcry.1     Rather,  they  seemed  to  be  struck  by  the 
power,  the  earnestness,  which  was  contained  in  her  cries,  and  to 
expect  that  they  would  not  cease  until  help  came.     Their  hearts 
were  all  moved  by  the  piercing  call  for  help.     And  whilst  they 
considered  this  call  for  help  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  she  must  be 
helped,  they  thereby  declared,  with  beautiful  naivety,  that  they  no 
longer  saw  any  national  or  religious  hindrance  in  this  case.    Through 
this  intercession  of  the  disciples  the  woman  was,  so  to  speak,  recog 
nized  as  an  Israelite,  who  had  become  so  by  virtue  of  her  persever 
ing  prayers,  and  as  admitted  into  the  true  Israelitish  communion. 
There  was  now  no  longer  any  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 
But  as  touching  the  heathen  woman,  she  had  yet  to  justify  the  faith 
of  the  disciples ;  therefore  Jesus  declared  to  them  :  '  I  am  only 
sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ! '    In  the  meantime  she 
had  overtaken  the  lingering  party,  and  then  she  threw  herself  down 
at  Jesus'  feet,  saying,  '  Lord,  help  me  !  '     Upon  this,  Jesus  put  her 
to  the  trial  by  uttering  the  severe  word :  '  Let  the  children  (of  the 
house)  first  be  filled.     For  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the  bread  which 
belongs  to  the  children  in  the  house,  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs.'     In 
this  sentence,  so  marvellously  made  up  of  a  rough  shell  and  a  sweet 
kernel,  a  bitter,  proud  heathen  heart  might  have  heard  nothing  but 
the  utterance  of  a  hard  and  narrow-minded  national  pride ;  -  but 
so  likewise  might  a  humble,  pious  human  heart  have  heard  in  it  an 
utterance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  nations.    And  yet  the  word  had  not 
a  double  meaning,  it  was  only  ambiguous  :  a  simple  theocratic  word, 
full  of  Christian  spirit  under  a  Jewish  veil.     In  its  simple,  original 
import,  the  expression  declared  that  there  existed  an  economical  rela 
tion  between  Jews  and  heathen,  appointed  by  God,  which  He  must 
not  disregard.    By  the  law  of  this  economy  He  must  give  the  bread 
of  the  house  to  the  Jews  as  children  of  the  house,  and  had  no  right 
to  take  it  away  from  these  in  order  to  throw  it  to  those  who  had  no 
right,  or  at  least  less  right  to  it,  such  as  were  found  in  every  house 
hold  in  the  domestic  dogs.3    If  the  woman  had  doubted  I\\Q  faithful 
original  import  of  this  figure,  if  she  had  heard  with  an  untrue  ear, 
she  would  have  understood  in  these  words  of  Jesus  a  chiding,  and 
even  an  insulting  denial.     But  she  heard  with  a  truer  ear,  and  she 
was  no  doubt  helped  to  do  so  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  words  of 
Jesus.     Who  can  say  with  what  a  drawing  power  of  the  Spirit  He 
may  have  spoken  these  words  ?     And  so,  indeed,  in  the  harsh  cx- 

1  This  motive  in  the  disciples'  speech  Stier  brings  too  prominently  forward  (ii. 
285).  But  his  remark  is  very  striking  :  'Here  is  appearance  against  appearance  :  the 
merciful  Master  appears  unfeeling,  and  the  disciples  appear  more  merciful  than  He, 
though  they  think  as  much  at  least  of  themselves  as  of  the  petitioner  and  her  sorrow.' 

-  As  some  '  critics '  of  our  own  time  have  proved  in  their  own  case. 

3  See  Iseauder  on  this  passage. 
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pression  she  heard  a  word  of  Christ's.1  She  gave  the  word  the 
boldest  application,  which  could  only  have  been  suggested  to  her, 
in  her  extremest  need,  by  faith  or  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  turning  it 
into  a  promise.  '  Truth,  Lord ! '  she  said ;  by  this  expression  re 
jecting  the  harsh  appearance  of  Christ's  words,  but  assenting  to 
their  true  meaning.  And  with  the  same  refined  logic  of  the  heart, 
at  once  assenting  and  refuting,  she  continued :  '  and  so  assuredly 
the  dogs  also  (/cat  7«p)  2  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their 
masters'  tables.'  She  thought  that  a  house  rich  enough  to  keep 
dogs  at  all,  or  call  them  by  endearing  names,  must  also  provide  for 
the  dogs  with  the  rest.  She  thought  that  the  juncture  was  come 
when  the  children  of  the  house  were  already  filled  to  satiety,  even 
if  she  did  know  that  they  were  really  beginning,  in  the  worst  sense, 
to  grow  tired  of  the  bread  of  Jesus  ;  a  circumstance  to  which,  pro 
bably,  the  word  of  Jesus  had  alluded.  She  did  homage  to  the  Lord 
and  His  disciples  as  her  spiritual  masters,  and  delicately  declared 
that  she  considered  it  would  be  only  a  crumb  from  His  fulness  for 
Him  to  help  her.  We  should  but  little  understand  either  the 
woman  or  the  Lord,  if  we  supposed  that  by  this  word  she  humbled 
herself  to  be  a  self-castaway.  She  understood  the  spirit  of  Jesus' 
words,  which  kindly  and  earnestly  rebuked  in  her  the  heathen 
world  and  Heathenism ;  and  she  with  lowly  obeisance  allowed  their 
truth.3  But  with  as  much  power  of  faith  as  humility,  she  seized 
hold  of  the  hidden  promise  contained  in  the  words,  and  so  adroitly 
did  she  draw  that  promise  out,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  had 
obtained  a  claim  against  Jesus,  as  if  she  had  prevailed  against 
Him  in  argument.  But,  in  fact,  she  had  only  thereby  interpreted 
the  very  sense  of  His  own  very  word.  Otherwise  Jesus  would  not 
so  joyfully  have  acknowledged  her  interpretation,  but  would  have 
disclaimed  it  as  a  misinterpretation.  Those  who  imagine  that  she 
conquered  Him  in  His  will,  must  at  the  same  time  likewise  as 
sume  that  she  imputed  to  His  words  a  '  deeper  meaning '  than  they 
originally  possessed.4  But  instead  of  that,  He  recognized  His 
meaning  and  His  Spirit  in  her  words,  and  therefore  also  the  will 
of  His  Father  that  He  should  help  her.  With  astonishment  He 
exclaimed :  '  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  EVEN  AS 
THOU  WILT/  When  she  returned  home,  she  found  her  daughter 
exhausted,  but  healed,  and  lying  on  the  bed  ;  the  last  and  decisive 
paroxysm  was  therefore  already  over. 

i  [Hers  was  trust  '  manifested,  not  in  believing  what  the  Lord  said,  but  in  disbe 
lieving  it,  when,  in  its  apparent  sense,  it  contradicted  her  views  of  God's  character, 
and  tended  to  shake  her  confidence  in  Him,  by  representing  Him  as  careless  about 
her  sufferings,  and  indisposed  to  relieve  them.'  Bishop  O'Brien's  Ten  Sermons  on 
Faith.  The  use  he  makes  of  this  instance  of  faith  is  one  of  the  most  striking  por 
tions  of  his  rich  volume. — ED.]  >  2  ['  For  indeed.' — TH.] 

8  '  She  does  not  humble  herself  before  a  man,  but  before  Him  in  whom — in  any  case, 
whatever  she  might  understand  about  His  person — God  was  revealing  Himself  to  her 
feclint/s.' — Neander.  •* 

4  The  '  critics '  (so  styled)  must  needs  even  suppose  that  the  woman  as  well  as  the 
disciples  so  worked  upon  the  Lord,  as  to  carry  Him  further  than  He  otherwise  would 
have  gone. 
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It  is  indeed  a  fact  of  divine  greatness  and  of  marvellous  tender 
ness,  that  Jesus  helps  the  first  Canaanitish  woman  by  allowing 
Himself  to  be  apparently  overcome  by  her  in  argument  as  well  as 
by  her  perseverance.  Thus  the  apparent  unkindness  was  gradually 
changed  into  the  tenderest  kindness ;  and  He  allows  the  severe 
humiliation  of  the  heathen  woman  to  be  followed  by  a  sublime 
manifestation  of  His  own  humility. 

It  was  probably  the  publicity  given  to  this  occurrence  that  in 
duced  Jesus  at  once  to  leave  that  neighbourhood.  He  determined 
now  again  to  direct  His  course  towards  the  Galilean  Sea.  But  He 
first  travelled  further  north,  and  in  this  journey  passed  through 
a  portion  of  the  Sidonian  territory.1  The  Lord  had  just  wit 
nessed  the  faith  that  was  ripening  for  Him  in  the  heathen  world. 
We  may  therefore  venture  to  believe  that  He  "wanted  to  hold'  a 
silent  fore-celebration  of  His  future  spiritual  entrance  into  the  hea 
then  world ;  in  silence  to  tread,  in  childlike  delight  to  greet,  His 
future  dominion.  He  also,  no  doubt,  felt  how  desirable  such  a  pre 
vious  acquaintance  with  heathen  places  and  roads  would  be  for  the 
disciples.  But  the  rapture  of  hope  with  which  He  would  cross  the 
borders  of  Judea  would  certainly  be  intimately  blended  with  sorrow 
for  His  own  nation.  From  the  district  of  Sidon  He  turned  east 
ward.  Mark  says  that  He  now  '  passed  through  the  midst  of  the 
borders  of  Decapolis/  Now  Decapolis  certainly  lay  for  the  most 
part  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  But  this 
undefined  region  not  only  stretched  itself  in  an  easterly  direction, 
but  also  to  the  north,  beyond  the  borders  of  Judea.  '  It  consisted, 
in  the  main,  simply  of  places  of  which  the  Jews,  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity,  could  not  again  obtain  possession,  and  which 
therefore,  although  properly  in  Palestine,  remained  with  the  hea 
then.  They  maintained  a  peculiar  municipal  government,  and  were 
politically  allied  amongst  themselves,  on  which  account  they  were 
also  a  sore  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews'  (Sepp,  iii.  2).  It  followed  from 
this  origin  of  Decapolis,  that  it  stood  in  political  alliance  with  cities 
outside  of  Judea.  Now  if,  according  to  Pliny,  even  Damascus  belonged 
to  Decapolis,  and  according  to  Lightfoot  (supported  by  passages  of 
the  Talmud),  Cesarea  Philippi,  we  may  surely,  under  the  '  borders' 
of  Decapolis,  take  in  also  the  high  land  round  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  We  are  also  led  to  this  by  Mark's  description.  Since 
Jesus  traversed  the  Sidonian  territory  from  south  to  north  in  order 
to  return  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of 
Decapolis,  He  must  have  proceeded  in  a  sweeping  semicircle  through 
the  mountain  wastes  and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  past  the  snow-covered  summit  of  Hermon.  With  the  feel 
ing  of  one  banished  from  His  home  it  was  He  dived  into  the  soli 
tudes  of  this  region.  His  spirit  was  already  occupied  with  the  end 
which  lay  before  Him.  It  became  more  and  more  clear  to  Him 
that  the  world  would  thrust  Him  out  from  its  fellowship,  that  for  the 

1  Lachmann  follows  the  strongly  authenticated  reading  :  r;\6ei>  dia  Ziouvos.  [So 
Tischeudorf,  Alford,  Tregelles,  aud  Meyer. — ED.] 
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world's  salvation  He  must  give  His  life.  So  soon,  however,  as  He  again 
approached  the  abodes  of  men,  He  was  soon  recognized.  At  a  cer 
tain  place  one  deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to  Him ;  a  man  who  could 
not  hear,  and  could  only  unintelligibly  stammer  instead  of  speaking.1 

This  man  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  demo 
niacs.  Jesus  led  him  to  a  retired  spot,  probably  in  order  to  avoid  obser 
vation.  Mark  relates  to  us  the  way  and  means  by  which  He  dealt  with 
him,  and  how  He  opened  his  hearing  by  the  command:  '  Ephphatha  : 
Be  opened ! '  He  forbade  those  who  were  about  the  healed  man 
to  speak  of  the  deed ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  Here  in  the  lonely, 
mountainous,  south-eastern  part  of  the  country,  where  it  bordered 
upon  Jewish  ground,  and  where  His  deeds  were  as  yet  but  little 
known,  especially  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  this  region,  there 
was  created  an  extraordinary  astonishment  even  at  this  single,  com 
paratively  small  miracle.  He  makes  all  things  well  again  !  was  the 
exultant  cry  of  the  people.  They  began  to  flock  after  Him.  Far 
and  wide  spread  His  fame,  from  far  and  wide  came  the  people  (jive<? 
yap  avrotv  paKpoOev  ij/covai).  Thus  He  came  at  length  to  the  scene 
of  His  earlier  labours  in  Gaulonitis.  There  is  no  great  ground  for 
supposing  that  His  present  place  of  abode  was  much  farther  south 
than  the  earlier  one.  Here,  as  usual,  the  multitude  brought 
to  Him  sick  people  of  every  description, — especially  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  and  maimed.  But  already  many  were  so  accustomed  to  His 
works  of  healing  that  they  made  use  of  but  little  ceremony  in  their 
applications  to  Him.  Matthew  says  that  they  cast  the  sufferers 
down  at  His  feet,  and  He  healed  them.  But  again  and  again  did 
the  ever-fresh  divine  works  of  Christ  overcome  the  stupidity  of  the 
people,  and  constrain  them  with  astonishment  to  glorify  God. 

This  time  the  Lord's  intercourse  with  the  people  lasted  three 
days.  It  was  as  if  He  with  His  people,  and  His  people,  with  Him, 
in  unbroken  and  blessed  communion,  had  forgotten  the  world  in 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
He  determined  to  dismiss  the  multitude.  But  as  their  time  for 
departure  drew  near,  He  was  seized  with  pity  for  the  people,  who 
were  again  in  danger  of  sinking  from  hunger  on  their  way  home. 
Therefore  He  once  more  invited  the  people  to  be  His  guests  and 
partake  of  His  miraculous  food  in  the  wilderness. 

This  miracle  has  some  resemblance  to  the  former  one.  The 
situation  is  at  least  nearly  the  same.  The  crowd  of  people  who 
surround  Him  is  here  again  very  great.  The  feeding  is  a  miracu 
lous  one,  performed  with  but  slender  means  ;  and  after  the  meal,  a 
considerable  quantity  remains  over,  to  be  gathered  up  in  fragments. 
"What  has  caused  most  surprise  in  this  matter  is,  that  a  similar  con 
versation  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  precedes  this  meal  to  that 
which  preceded  the  former  one,  and  that  the  disciples  appear  now  to  be 

1  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  deafness  that  he  could  not 
speak  plain.  But  Mark  not  only  remarks  that  his  eurs  were  opened,  but  also  that  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed.  Sepp  has  confounded  this  mail  with  the  demoniacal 
deaf  and  dumb  mail  whom  we  meet  with  earlier. 
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just  as  much  at  a  loss  as  then.  But  if  we  realize  to  ourselves  how  the 
Lord  performed  that  first  miracle  only  in  the  element  of  a  heavenly 
frame  of  mind  to  which  He  raised  the  assembled  multitude  of  His 
guests,  that  He  blessed  the  bread  with  the  power  of  His  divinelife.  and 
increased  it  through  the  blessing  of  His  love  (see  vol.  i.  447),  we 
shall  understand  how  that  the  disciples  might  be  tempted  again 
in  a  spirit  of  doubtfulness  to  take  into  account  the  means  re 
quired,  and  to  feel  a  lively  concern  for  the  success  of  so  apparently 
hazardous  an  undertaking.  Just  because  they  did  not  know  whence 
on  the  first  occasion  had  come  all  the  bread  and  all  the  festive  joy, 
therefore  they  saw  nothing  but  difficulty  in  the  proceeding,  for  which 
they  were  now  made  answerable  with  Him,  since  they  had  invited 
the  guests.  But  the  Lord's  will  was  law  to  them,  and  their  co 
operation  in  the  matter  shows  that  in  the  decisive  moment  they 
trusted  to  Him  for  everything.  Certainly,  however,  we  do  not  find 
here  nothing  but  a  mere  feeble  reflection  of  the  first  feeding  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  considerable  differences  apparent  between  the 
two  miracles.  The  time  is  decidedly  different.  The  guests  this 
time  remained  three  days  with  Jesus ;  the  first  time,  only  one  day. 
This  time  the  supply  of  bread  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples  had 
was  greater  than  at  the  first  time — seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes, 
whilst  the  first  time  the  number  of  the  loaves  was  five.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  the  guests  is  smaller,  namely,  four  thousand 
besides  women  and  children  ;  the  former  time  there  were  a  thousand 
men  more.  And  whilst  then  twelve  baskets  (KO^IVOL)  were  filled  with 
the  fragments  that  were  left,  now  there  were  only  seven  (o-Trfp/Se?).1 

These  characteristics  carry  with  them  a  high  degree  of  historic 
simplicity  and  truth.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  an  em 
bellishing  or  myth-constructing  representation  would  never  have 
been  content  to  make  the  second  feeding  follow  the  first  in  this  less 
brilliant  form.'-2  But  this  the  spirit  of  evangelical  truthfulness  was 
really  able  to  do.  For  the  Lord  did  not  want  to  unfold  a  new  splen 
dour,  but  to  do  His  work  of  compassion  on  the  hungry  multitude, 
who  were  in  danger  of  famishing.3 

The  crowd  of  people  whom  Jesus  had  now  fed  appears  in  a  dif 
ferent  aspect  of  character  from  that  former  one.  This  had  in  part 
flocked  to  Him  from  the  mountains  of  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  land.  That  crowd,  on  the  other  hand,  came  for  the  most  part 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  especially  from 
Tiberias  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  was  much  excitement 

1  Certainly  the  circumstance  that  Paul  (Acts  ix.  25)  was  let  down  by  the  wall  ev 
ffirvpiSi  seems  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  cnrvpiSfs  were  a  larger  kind  of  baskets. 
See  Stier,  ii.  292. 

2  See  Olshausen  on  this  passage.     "What  Strauss  (ii.  189)  says  to  the  contrary  does 
not  do  away  with  the  weight  of  Olshauseu's  remark  ;  rather  he  here  himself  departs 
from  the  pure  supposition  of  its  being  a  mythical  account,  in  order  to  find  standing- 
ground  against  his  opponents. 

3  [That  this    applies  to  all  Christ's  works  is  admirably  shown  by  Ewald   (Gesch. 
Christus,  pp.  229-231).     His  deeds  were  not  arranged  and  executed  in  order  to  prove 
His  Messiahship,  but,  though  fitted  to  do  this,  were  themselves  called  forth  from  His 
compassion  and  sympathy.    They  proved  His  Messiahship  the  rather  because  they 
were  so  purely  and  simply  deeds  of  love. — ED.] 
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and  enthusiasm  amongst  it.  Therefore  on  that  former  occasion 
Jesus  could  with  difficulty  withdraw  Himself  from  the  multitude. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  He  is  able  quietly  to  get  into  a  ship  with  His 
disciples  and  depart.  They  traverse  the  length  of  the  sea  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  at  length  landed  in  the  coasts  of  Magdala  or 
Dalmanutha.  Of  the  situation  of  Dalmanutha,  nothing  is  further 
known.  Probably  it  was  a  village  or  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magdala.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  does  not  land  now  at 
Capernaum ;  probably  He  avoided  that  much-frequented  landing- 
place,  because  He  knew  that  at  this  time  the  hierarchy  were  every 
where  lying  in  wait  for  Him.  The  voyagers  intentionally  hove-to 
at  an  unfrequented  landing-place  between  the  two  comparatively 
small  places,  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha,  which  were  situated  towards 
the  south  of  the  sea.  Hence  arose  a  wavering  in  the  tradition, 
Matthew  describing  the  place  of  landing  as  being  on  the  coasts  of  Mag 
dala,  and  Mark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalmanutha.  Their  specifi 
cation  seems  to  be  perfectly  exact.  The  landing  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dalmanutha,  in  the  region  of  Magdala,  whose  dis 
trict  probably  embraced  likewise  the  smaller  place  of  Dalmauutha.1 


1.  In  elucidation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Pharisees  came 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  in  order  to  call  Jesus  to  account,  Von 
Ammon  (ii.  2G4)  makes  the  following  remark  : — '  The  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  was,  as  is  well  known,  predominant,  as  regards  numbers, 
in  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  capital,  and  kept  up  a  close  connection 
with  the  synagogues  dependent  on  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  2).     Dele 
gates  therefore  from  that  authority  industriously  visited  the  pro 
vinces,  and  were  especially  watchful  of  those  teachers  who  deviated 
from  the  principles  of  Pharisaism,  at  the  head  of  which  principles 
the  dogma  of  tradition  stood  foremost/     This,  no  doubt,  is  what  is 
referred  to  in  Acts  xiv.  19,  chap.  xv.  1. 

2.  Not  only  unconsciously,  but  with  the  most  distinct  conscious 
ness,  did  the  Rabbins  exalt  their  institutions  above  the  law  of  Moses. 
In  the  Talmud  it  runs  thus :  The  words  of  the  scribes  are  more 
excellent  than  the  words  of  the  law  ;  for  the  words  of  the  law  are 
both  difficult  and  easy,  but  the  words  of  the  scribes  are  all  easy 
(easily  understood).    See  Sepp,  ii.  345.     '  He  who  occupies  himself 
with  the  Scriptures — so  we  read  in  the  treatise  Bava  Metzia — does 
something  indifferent ;  he  who  studies  the  Mischna  deserves  praise  ; 
but  he  who  concerns  himself  with  the  Gemara  does  the  most  meri 
torious  thing  of  all.' — Ib. 

3.  Concerning  the  way  in  which  Strauss  (i.  531)  treats  the  account 
of  the  Canaanitish  woman,  Ebrard  has  expressed  himself  severely, 
but  appropriately.     See  his  work,  p.  3oG. 

i  Olsbausen  (ii.  193)  erroneously  removes  these  places  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
sea.  Von  Ammon,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  erroneously  places  the  scene  of  the 
second  miraculous  feeding  on  the  western  shore  (ii.  223).  [See  Thomson's  possible 
discovery  of  Dalmanutha  in  Dalhauiia,  on  the  weatern  shore,  south  of  Magdala  :  Land 
and  Book,  393.— ED.] 
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4.  Concerning  the  way  in  which  '  criticism'  treats  the  similarity 
between  the  first  and  second  miraculous  feeding,  the  above-men 
tioned  author  has  enlarged  in  a  humorous  manner.  Comp.  also 
Hug's  Gutachten,  ii.  p.  G8. 

SECTION  XL 

THE  PUBLIC  ATTACK  MADE  UPON  JESUS  AT  MAGDALA,  AND  HIS  RETURN 
ACROSS  THE  SEA  TO  THE  HILL  COUNTRY  OF  GAULONITIS.  THE  HEAL 
ING  OF  A  BLIND  MAN  AT  BETHSAIDA.  PETER'S  CONFESSION,  AND 
PETER'S  SHRINKING  FROM  THE  CROSS. 

(Matt.  xvi.    Mark  viii.  11-ix.  1.    Luke  ix.  18-27.) 

The  caution  with  which  Jesus  landed  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  failed  of  securing  to  Him  a  safe  return  home  among  His 
Galilean  followers.  Hardly  was  His  arrival  known  before  He  was 
encountered  by  a  larger  group  of  opponents,  who  sought  to  obstruct 
His  path  by  making  the  requirement,  that  He  should  give  them 
that  sign  from  heaven  which  was  looked  for  to  mark  out  the  Mes 
siah.  When  the  Jews  at  first  required  of  Him  '  a  sign'  to  accredit 
His  mission,  the  demand  was  made  in  that  general  form,  without 
any  more  definite  specification  (John  ii.  18).  But  the  second  de 
mand  of  the  kind  is  characterized  in  such  a  way  as  being  plainly 
enough  the  demand  for  the  first  time  of  a  sign/row  heaven  (John 
vi.  30).  Another  requirement  of  this  more  special  kind  was  made 
after  He  warned  His  adversaries  against  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  32).  The  one  before  us  is  therefore  the  third 
iastance  of  this  specific  demand.  The  Israelites  found  certain  pas 
sages  of  prophecy,1  containing  the  intimation  of  a  change  which  is 
to  take  place  in  the  cosmical  condition  of  the  world,  but  only  as  the 
result  of  the  completion  of  Christ's  work.2  Taking  these  passages 
literally,  they  expected  that  the  Messiah  would,  at  His  appearing, 
give  a  signal  of  His  coming  in  the  vault  of  the  sky,  or  in  the  air  at 
some  elevation  above  the  earth.  Now  Jesus  had  plainly  enough 
given  men  to  understand  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  even  if  He  had 
not  expressly  said  so.  They  therefore  required  of  Him  the  sign 
from  heaven  as  His  authentication.  And  just  as  a  person  who  is 
regarded  with  suspicion  may  have  his  passport  asked  for,  in  different 
parts  of  a  country,  six  times  one  after  the  other ;  so  might  the 
adversaries  of  Jesus,  proceeding  upon  their  superstitious  views, 
demand  of  Him  again  and  again  His  credentials  in  the  form  of  a 
sign  from  heaven.  This  demand  was,  at  the  same  time,  also  always  a 
temptation  for  Jesus :  a  temptation  either  distinctly  to  declare  that 
He  was  still  the  Messiah,  even  though  He  did  not  give  them  this 
sign ;  or  else  to  let  fall  some  word  upon  which  His  opponents  would 
have  been  able  to  found  the  inference,  that  He  made  after  all  no 

1  Dan.  vii.  13  ;  Joel  iii.  3.  Stier  (ii.  297)  is  of  opinion  that  these  passages  do  riot 
speak  of  any  miraculous  Messianic  signs  in  the  heavens.  But  it  is  plain  from  the 
context  that  nothing  else  cau  be  intended.  -  Matt.  xxiv.  30. 
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claim  to  be -regarded  as  the  Messiah.    So  that  the  Evangelists  have 
reason  to  remark  that  they  tempted  Him  in  making  this  demand. 

On  the  occasion  of  His  gainsayers  encountering  Him  with  this 
renewed  requirement,  Mark  tells  us  He  sighed  deeply  in  His  spirit. 
He  understood  the  critical  significance  of  the  occasion,  lie  must 
no  longer  remain  in  Galilee.  Galilee  was  rejecting  Him. 

We  are  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of  the  fact,  that  the  Pharisees 
had  already  been  able  to  join  with  their  opponents,  the  Sadducees 
(who  in  Galilee  were  especially  represented  by  the  court  party,  the 
Herodians,  Murk  v.  15),  in  common  hatred  to  Jesus,  and  that  this 
confederate  hostile  power  was  prepared,  immediately  upon  His 
landing,  to  confront  Him  publicly  with  a  categorical  demand, 
which  should  decide  His  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; — the 
whole  looking  as  if  at  that  place  a  watch  had  been  established 
against  Him. 

We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  that  deep  sigh  of  Jesus  was 
drawn  forth  merely  by  grief  at  the  outward  circumstance,  that  His 
beloved  Galilee  was  now  being  torn  away  from  Him  by  those  who 
were  the  rulers  of  the  country.  Rather  in  this  outward  event  He 
saw  the  internal,  hypocritical  hardness  of  heart  with  which  these 
men  pressed  upon  Him  for  the  sign  from  heaven — the  sign  of  that 
highest  and  most  glorious  appearing  of  His,  when  He  should  come 
to  judge  the  world, — whilst  they  were  contemplating  no  other  object 
than  His  destruction.  Nevertheless  this  monstrous  consistency  in 
malignity  had  no  power  to  perplex  Him  even  in  this  crisis  of  His 
ministry.  He  felt  the  whole  misery  of  the  dreadful  blindness  of 
these  men,  and  forthwith  drew  a  rapid  sketch  of  it.  'When  it  is 
evening,  ye  say,  Fine  weather  (to-morrow)  !  for  the  sky  is  red.  And 
in  the  morning,  Stormy  weather  to-day  !  for  the  sky  is  red  and 
lowering.  Ye  hypocrites  !  the  face  of  the  sky  ye  know  how  to  judge 
of,  but  not  the  signs  of  the  times/  They  deemed  that  they  were  able  to 
interpret  the  signs  of  the  real  heavens  and  were  therefore  prophets  ; 
because  they  were  practised  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  the  external 
heavens,  and  were  thus  practised  prophets  of  the  weather.  Never 
theless  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  the  true  heavens, 
because  they  knew  not  how  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  changing 
times  in  those  human  relations  with  which  they  were  themselves 
mixed  up.  At  the  evening  of  the  old  dispensation  the  sky  had 
adorned  itself  with  a  beauteous  evening  red  in  the  appearing  of 
Christ ;  but  these  weather-prophets  had  remarked  nothing  ;  none  of 
them  had  called  out,  Fine  weather  !  The  sky  was  beginning  to 
redden  loweringly  in  the  dawn  of  the  new  dispensation ;  neverthe 
less  these  weather-prophets  had  no  foreboding  of  that  mighty  storm 
of  judgment  which  was  approaching  them.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord 

would  say,  '  0  ye and  a  sign  from  heaven  !'     And  with  that 

same  dehniteness  with  which  they  were  repeatedly  requiring  of  Him 
the  sign  from  heaven,  He  was  again  giving  them  the  assurance  that 
they  were  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation — a  generation,  that  is, 
fallen  into  the  positive  heathenism  of  apostasy  ;  and  that  there 
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should  be  given  to  them  only  such  a  sign  as  was  proper  for  hea 
thens,  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  If  they  had  been  at  all 
minded  to  reflect  upon  the  mysterious  sign  of  Jonah's  deliverance 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  they  would  have  gained  that  apprehen 
sion  of  a  suffering  Messiah  which  was  at  present  wholly  wanting  to 
them. 

After  this  declaration  Jesus  immediately  turned  away  from  them, 
and  with  His  disciples  crossed  back  again  to  the  eastern  coast.  He 
felt  that  it  behoved  Him  now,  in  the  safe  retreat  which  that  neigh 
bourhood  offered  Him,  to  prepare  not  only  Himself,  but  also  the 
more  intimate  of  His  disciples,  for  the  approach  of  His  death. 

This  voyage  had  an  extraordinary  solemnity  of  meaning  :  it  was 
sailing  away  into  banishment  and  excommunication.1  The  disciples 
also  could  not  help  feeling  this.  With  sorrowful  looks,  we  may 
suppose,  they  could  at  this  time,  under  that  lowering  morning  sky 
of  the  new  era,  whose  cloudy  red  presaged  storm,  sail  along  by 
Capernaum,  where  they  had  their  home,  and  gaze  back  upon  the 
town,  which  would  now  seem  to  them  vanishing  away  in  the  dis 
tance,  as  if  it  were  for  them  now  wholly  lost.  Nevertheless  they 
bravely  stood  fast :  they  forsook  all  and  followed  Him. 

As  they  were  approaching  the  farther  shore,  Christ  of  a  sudden 
addressed  to  them  the  solemn  warning,  '  Take  heed  and  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees,'  or  '  of  Herod  !  ' 

This  utterance  opens  to  us  a  glimpse  into  the  depths  of  His  soul. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  went  forth  out  of  Egypt,  they  behoved 
to  put  away  and  to  leave  behind  all  leaven,  and  to  celebrate  their 
departure  with  unleavened  bread.  Whosoever  kept  and  ate  leavened 
bread  was  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people  (Exod.  xii.  15-17).  In 
this  view,  the  leaven  betokened  the  principle  of  contamination  and 
overpowering  corruption  ;  and  the  prohibition  was  a  symbolical 
declaration  that  the  Jews  should  bring  no  contamination  of  Egyptian 
corruptions  with  them  to  Canaan  (comp.  1  Cor.  v.)-  No  doubt 
the  word  of  Jesus  has  reference  to  this  prohibition.  His  journey 
over  the  sea  was  to  Him  as  a  journey  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  so  clean 
separated  He  felt  Himself  to  be  from  fellowship  with  the  heathen 
ism  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  He  had  the  feeling  on  His  mind 
that  the  real,  the  great  Passover,  the  time  of  His  death,  was  draw 
ing  near.  But  at  the  same  time  He  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
thought,  that  His  disciples  unconsciously  were  yet  carrying  away 
with  them  a  leaven  of  pharisean  and  sadducean  sentiment,  particularly 
in  the  heart  of  Judas.  He  saw  clearly  that  they  were  not  yet  clean 
separated  from  the  contaminating  corruptions  of  their  enemies, 
their  Chiliasm  and  their  hypocrisy ;  and  hence  His  warning. 
But  the  disciples  did  not  understand  the  mysterious  word. 
They  conferred  among  themselves,  '  What  can  He  mean  ? '  At 
first  they  thought  that  the  word  was  to  be  taken  literally ;  that 
their  Master  forbade  them  thenceforward  to  buy  bread  from  persons 

1  Von  Ammon  (ii.  p.  235)  considers  it  probable  that  'economical  occasions — fishing 
or  traffic — had  made  this  voyage  necessary.'  -  Coiup.  Stier,  ii.  301. 
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belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  because  He 
designed  to  do  away  with  all  fellowship  with  them,  to  excommuni 
cate  them.  But  next  this  thought  leads  them  along  the  path  of 
anxiety  for  the  future,  into  a  line  of  reflection  engaged  with  matters 
more  purely  external  still.  Their  voyage  had  been  entered  upon 
very  suddenly  ;  they  had  been,  moreover,  very  much  excited  at  the 
time  ;  and  thus  they  had  forgotten  to  provide  themselves  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  bread.  And  now  that  the  word  leaven  had  fallen  amongst 
them,  now  that  they  were  beginning  to  talk  about  buying  bread,  it 
struck  their  minds  that  they  had  no  more  than  a  single  loaf  with 
them.  They  were  beginning  to  think  that  Jesus  alluded  to  this  in 
His  warning,  that  He  was  giving  them  an  admonition  on  account  of 
their  improvidence.  When  Jesus  learnt  that  they  were  putting 
this  most  pitiful  construction  upon  the  great  and  profound  word 
which  He  had  uttered,  He  might,  perhaps  (as  no  doubt  often),  in 
this  miserable  exegesis  of  His  disciples,  foresee  in  spirit  and  sigh  over 
that  miserable  exegesis  which  in  future  ages  awaited  His  words. 
'  0  ye  of  little  faith'  (thus  did  He  upbraid  them),  '  why  do  ye  dis 
tress  yourselves  at  not  having  brought  loaves  of  bread  with  you  ? 
"Will  ye  not  yet  consider,  not  yet  understand  ?  ;  The  account  of 
Mark  adds,  '  Have  ye  a  heart,  and  feel  not,  eyes,  and  see  not,  ears, 
and  hear  not  ?  And  have  ye  no  memory  ? '  And  then  He  puts 
them  to  a  regular  catechizing  upon  the  twoiniraculous  meals  which 
they  had  themselves  assisted  at.  They  are  well  able  to  answer  His 
questions,  how  much  provision  remained  in  the  form  of  fragments 
at  the  first  of  these  two  occasions,  and  how  much  at  the  second. 
Thereupon  He  tells  them  distinctly  that  it  was  not  of  bread  that 
He  had  spoken  ;  and  thus  they  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
He  had  warned  them  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  against  the  contaminating  leaven  of  their  corrupting 
errors  and  principles. 

Their  route  on  land  lay  west,  along  the  left  shore  of  the  Jordan, 
northwards  towards  the  hills.  At  Bethsaida  Julias1  there  was 
brought  to  the  Lord  a  blind  man,  with  the  prayer  that  He  would 
heal  him.  Jesus  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out 
of  the  town.  Here  He  spat  into  His  eyes,  and  laid  His  hands  upon 
him  ;  and  then  asked  him  if  he  saw  anything.  He  said  that  he 
saw  men  moving  about  in  dim  confused  shapes,  which  might  bo 
compared  to  trees.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  he 
was  not  born  blind.  He  recollected  men  and  trees  which  he  had 
once  seen.2  Hereupon  Jesus  laid  His  hands  upon  the  patient's  eyes ; 
and  therewith  the  cure  was  decided :  the  diseased  man  could  again 
distinguish  all  objects  clearly  and  distinctly. 

1  On  the  difference  between  this  Bethsaida  in  the  north-east  and  the  other  on  the 
west  of  the  sea,  see  Kbrard. 

2  [But  those  born  blind  can  attain  to  far  more  accurate  knowledge  than  the  distinc 
tion  between  men  and  trees.     And  even  supposing  that  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  there 
was  no  special  teaching  of  the  blind,  every  blind  person  must  be  supposed  to  have  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  objects  so  common  aud  so  accessible  to  the  organ  ot  touch  as 
men  and  trees. — ED.] 
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From  this  last  observation  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a  crowd 
of  people  standing  at  some  distance,  which  by  Christ's  direction  had 
remained  behind,  when  He  Himself  went  forward  with  the  blind 
man.  Christ,  however,  did  not  return  into  the  town  ;  and  the  man 
whose  sight  had  been  restored  He  commanded  likewise  not  to  return 
thither,  nor  to  tell  any  one  belonging  to  the  place  of  his  restoration. 
The  man's  home  then,  we  may  suppose,  was  somewhere  north  of 
Julias ;  and  upon  his  applying  to  Jesus  for  help  in  the  town,  the 
Lord,  after  the  manner  of  a  kind  and  mysterious  guide,  who  was 
also  a  helpful  friend,  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  to  accompany  him 
for  some  way  on  his  return  homeward,  and  to  declare  His  intentions 
on  the  road  in  reference  to  his  healing. 

Two  several  times  did  Jesus  in  this  neighbourhood  act  in  this 
manner  in  working  a  miraculous  cure.  The  deaf  man  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  (Mark  vii.  32,  &c.)  He  led,  as  He  did 
this  man,  apart ;  in  his  case  likewise,  He  made  use  of  spittle  as 
the  means.  Thus  did  He  in  two  ways  allay  the  strong  excitement 
which  His  miracles  might  have  occasioned,  at  a  time  when,  more 
than  at  any  other,  He  needed  to  escape  public  notice,  and  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  He  sought  for  a  retirement  in  which  He 
might  come  to  a  clear  understanding  upon  certain  points  with  His 
disciples.  The  use  of  a  healing  medium  served  in  each  case  to 
soften  the  startling  character  of  the  miracle,  just  as  did  also  the 
precaution  of  withdrawing  the  act  of  healing  from  the  view  of  the 
people.1 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cesarea  Philippi, 
probably  avoiding  the  city  itself,  and  only  touching  its  suburbs  or 
towns  of  its  vicinity  (Mark,  ver.  27).  This  place  lay  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan  :  it  was  originally  called  Paneas ;  but  on  its 
being  enlarged  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  received  from  that  Prince  its 
name.-  On  their  coming  into  the  district  (TO.  p-eprj)  belonging  to 
this  town,  Jesus  addressed  to  His  disciples  a  question :  What 
character  did  men  attribute  to  Him,  the  Son  of  man  ?  i.e.,  what 
historical  and  theocratical  significance  did  they  ascribe  to  Him, 
who,  viewed  in  His  ideal  significance,  had  evinced  Himself 
sufficiently  as  the  new  or  Second  Man  ?  They  honestly  told  Him  : 
'  Some  say  Thou  art  John  the  Baptist '  (that  is,  John  raised  from 
the  dead  again)  ;  '  others,  Elijah  ;  others  again,  Jeremiah,  or  one 

1  In  reference  to  the  gradual  character  of  the  healing  in  this  case,  we  are  neither 
disposed,  with  Olshausen,  to  explain  it  by  supposing  that  the  Lord  meant  to  provide 
against  the  sudden  light  giving  pain  to  the  patient's  eyes,  nor  with  Ebrard  (p.  339)  to 
refer  it  to  a  weakness  of  faith  on  the  man's  part.     [But  if  the  miracle  was  wrought 
gradually  only  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  which  would  thus  be  produced  on  the  by 
standers,  is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  effect  intended  was,  that  the  disciples  should 
understand  that  the  working  of  the  Lord  was  often  gradual  ?    This  lesson  was  at 
least  appropriate  at  this  stage  of  their  own  enlightenment,  when  they  were  taken 
apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  that  as  yet  they  themselves  only  saw  meu 
as  trees  walking,  and  needed  much  further  illumination,  especially  regarding  the 
person  and  future  of  their  Lord. — ED.] 

2  [A  detailed  description  of  Paneas  or  Banias  is  given  by  Robinson,   iii.  406,  &c. 
Paneas  and  Bethsaida  Julias  are  mentioned  together  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  1, 
and  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9,  1.— ED.] 
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of  the  prophets.'  According  to  this  report  of  the  disciples,  the 
openly  expressed  judgment  of  the  people  respecting  Jesus  w;is  not 
now  so  favourable  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry. 
We  have  before  this  repeatedly,  in  the  Gospel  history,  heard  voices 
calling  out  with  enthusiasm  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  David, 
meaning,  that  is,  to  greet  Him  as  the  Messiah.  We  have,  however, 
also  seen  how  passionately  and  how  artfully  the  hierarchical  party 
sought  to  countermine  these  judgments.  Now  this  party  had,  it  is 
true,  not  yet  succeeded  in  tearing  away  from  the  Lord  the  confidence 
of  the  populace ;  nevertheless,  there  had  already  begun  to  set  in  a 
tendency  to  the  entertaining  of  lower  views  respecting  Him.  All 
the  most  recent  judgments  respecting  Jesus  which  the  disciples  had 
gleaned,  outside  that  smaller  circle  round  which  the  larger  body  of 
His  adherents  clustered,  however  various  their  shapes,  issued  in  this 
one  result,  that  He  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  rather  than  the 
Messiah  Himself.  John  the  Baptist — so  some  named  this  Fore 
runner,  according  to  the  superstitious  and  romance-loving  views  of 
the  Herodians,  who  in  part  found  probably  a  political  interest  in. 
holding  fast  to  this  designation  of  His  character.  Others  preferred 
calling  Him  Elijah,  because  the  character  of  Elijah  answered  the 
best  to  their  theocratic  longings  :  these  might  find  especial  grounds 
for  doing  so,  when  Jesus  began  to  upbraid  His  gainsayers  in  so 
vehement  a  ma-nner.  Nevertheless,  as  He  now  was  beginning 
manifestly  to  avoid  His  enemies  everywhere,  as  they  saw  ever  more 
and  more  conspicuous  in  His  look  and  bearing  the  aspect  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  patience,  others  again,  especially  such  as  could  more 
readily  appreciate  this  air  of  melancholy,  would  call  Him  Jeremiah 
or  one  of  the  prophets.  But  as  Messiah  they  no  longer  ventured 
to  acknowledge  Him,  at  least,  no  longer  openly. 

After  the  disciples  had  thus  frankly  given  their  report,  without 
any  attempt  at  softening  down  the  popular  judgment  by  giving  it 
a  fairer  or  more  flattering  aspect,  then  Jesus  proposed  to  them  the 
decisive  question,  '  Whom  then  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  ' 

We  may  well  affirm  that  it  was  altogether  for  the  sake  of  this 
question  that  the  journey  of  Jesus  and  His  followers  into  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  had  been  taken.  Nay,  this 
question  called  forth  a  crisis  affecting  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
For  if  it  had  been  so  that  the  disciples  had  now  got  so  intimidated 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  public  judgment  as  to  waver  in 
their  own  judgment  respecting  Jesus,  then  Jesus  would  have  had  to 
look  upon  His  work  as  one  which,  through  the  authority  of  His 
enemies,  had  been  frustrated  and  brought  to  nought.  It  had  to  be 
now  decided  whether  the  disciples  had,  through  the  power  of  His 
Spirit,  arrived  at  a  stedfast  and  independent  conviction  ;  at  such  a 
faith  in  Him  as  would  enable  them  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  faith  and  views  of  the  whole  nation ;  whether  they  were  able  to 
hold  fast  by  Him,  and  acknowledge  Him  in  His  true  significance, 
in  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament  Church,  or  not. 

Peter  answered,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
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God  ! '  Now  was  the  New  Testament  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  rudimentary  form  founded 
and  won.  Thus  had  Peter  spoken,  as  Christian,  in  the  joyous 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  as  Protestant,  against  all  misappre 
hension  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish  Church ;  as  Catholic,  in  the  name 
of  his  fellow-disciples. 

Jesus  felt  the  blessedness  of  this  juncture  ;  for  He  was  then  re 
ceiving  the  assurance  that  He  really  had  struck  root  in  the  human 
race,  and  that  He  had  won  therein  a  Church  which  would  abide 
His  in  spite  of  all  the  powers  of  hell.  But  He  was  glad  also  for 
the  blessedness  of  His  disciples,  and  in  especial  for  the  commencing 
regeneration  of  Peter,  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  whose  nature 
He  completely  saw  through.  '  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas'  (said  He  significantly),  'for  flesh  and  blood  has  not  made 
this  revelation  to  thee,  but  My  Father  in  heaven.'1  This  thou  hast 
got,  not  from  thy  father  through  thy  flesh  and  blood,  son  of  Jonas! 
but  from  My  Father,  through  the  Spirit  of  Him  whom  thou  con- 
fessest  as  the  Son  of  God.-  And  as  Peter  has  given  in  his  adhesion 
to  Him,  viewed  in  His  own  proper  dignity,  so  He  also  announces  to 
him  the  glorious  calling  which  should  be  assigned  to  him  :  'And  I 
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say  unto  thee,  Thou  art  Peter  (the  Bock) ;  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  overpower 
it.'  Peter  had  surely  hardly  anticipated  such  an  extraordinary 
promise  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  But  solemnly  did  Jesus  add  to  this  a 
second :  '  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  shall  be  also 
bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  shall 
be  also  loosed  in  heaven.' 

If  one  has  only  attained  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  juncture 
at  which  Peter  made  his  confession,  one  has  got  altogether  beyond 
the  scruples  of  our  '  critics,'  who  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  other  passages,  the  disciples  had  already  con 
ceded  to  Jesus  the  distinction  of  being  the  Messiah,3  and  that  Jesus 
had  at  His  first  greeting  presented  Simon  with  the  surname  of 
Peter.4  In  fact,  on  that  earlier  occasion  the  disciples  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus  upon  the  authority  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  borne  on  also  by  the  fresh  and  joyous  hope 
that  their  whole  nation  would  soon  acknowledge  Him  with  shouts 
of  triumph.  But  the  confession  which  Peter  now  is  making  has  an 
altogether  different  value.  It  stands  above  the  first,  wherewith  he 
greeted  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  and  just  as  much  above  the  second, 
wherein  he  testified,  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,  at  a  time 

1  Von  Ammon  (ii.  209)  says  :  '  He  wishes  Simon  joy  of  this  view  of  his.' 

2  See  the  able  comparison  which  Stier  (ii.  317)  makes  between  this  passage  and 
Paul's  statements  in  Gal.  i.  3  Strauss,  i.  p.  497. 

4  It  is  in  fact  clear,  that  in  our  present  passage  it  is  presupposed  that  Simon  already 
bears  the  name  of  Peter.  '  There  (John  i.  43),  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  Him 
who  should  come,  "  Thou  art  Simon,"  but  prophetically  in  reference  to  the  future, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  called  (shalt  become  and  be)  Peter."  Now  very  differently,  "  Thou 
art  now  Peter,  as  thou  art  named." ' — Stier,  ii.  317. 
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when  many  disciples  went  back,  and  said  that  He  was  speaking 
hard  sayings  which  none  could  listen  to.  It  is  the  third  confession, 
in  making  which  he  has  no  support  from  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his 
birth,  or  of  his  people;  in  which  he  feels  himself  forsaken  by  the 
sympathies  of  his  time;  a  confession  in  which  he  runs  the  risk 
of  breaking  with  his  nation,  and  of  being  excommunicated  with 
Christ ;  spoken  out  in  the  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
while  popular  excitement  no  longer  favoured  one  making  such  a 
confession,  the  confession  was  in  itself  richer  than  ever.  '  Thou  art 
Christ,' — that  he  had  said  before ;  but  the  words,  '  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,'  he  had  never  spoken ;  at  least,  never  with 
this  emphasis,  with  this  fulness  of  knowledge.  He  saw  bodily 
before  him,  in  Jesus,  the  reflection  of  the  living  God  who  fills  the 
universe,  the  counterpart  of  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  that  He,  as 
the  Son  of  man,  looked  now  more  like  some  poor  fugitive  than  the 
Messianic  King.  In  this  confession  he  decidedly  goes  beyond  any 
conception  of  the  Messiah  which  was  current  among  the  Jews,  and 
far  beyond  it.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  could  Jesus  pronounce 
him  blessed.1 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  here  the  word  Church 
(eKK\i]o-ia)  occurs  for  the  first  time  as  a  designation  of  Christ's 
congregation.-  And  with  good  reason  ;  for  at  the  juncture  when 
Peter  uttered  his  confession,  the  New  Testament  congregation  was 
beginning  to  distinguish  itself  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
peculiar  and  independent  institution. 

Even  in  earlier  ages  the  words,  '  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  My 
Church,'  have  been  construed  as  referring  not  to  Peter  himself,  but 
to  his  confession.  There  is  certainly  a  distinction  between  Tre'rpo? 
and  TreTpa,  the  stone  or  piece  of  rock,  and  the  rock  itself.  But  the 
name  Cephas,  we  must  allow,  combines  both  significations  (comp. 
John  ii.  44).  And  if  we  do  make  Peter's  confession  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  we  must  surely  also  recollect  that  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  those  abstractions  which  will  fain  distinguish  doctrine  from 
life,  and  confessions  from  persons,  are  not  exactly  in  place.  Un 
doubtedly  we  can,  and  indeed  must,  separate  the  confession  of  Peter 
from  the  sinful  Simon,  son  of  Jonas;  but  with  the  proper,  regener 
ated  Peter,  with  his  eternal  character  and  his  eternal  significance 
for  the  Church,  his  confession  coincides,  and  is  identical.3  The 
word  of  Peter  is  the  heart  of  Peter;  it  is  he  himself.  And  thus 
also  Christ's  promise,  in  its  most  proper  sense,  refers  to  his  Christian 
personality,  and  to  his  relation  to  the  Church,  as  that  relation 
begins  henceforward  to  develop  itself.  Peter  becomes  undoubtedly 
the  foundation-stone  for  the  edifice  of  Christ's  Church  ;  for  the  very 
reason,  because  he,  first  of  all  men,  now  utters  forth  the  watch-cry 
of  the  New  Testament  Church  in  contrast  with  the  Old  Testament 

1  See  Olshansen  on  the  passage. 

3  Stier,  ii.  321.     Christ  is  here  not  announcing  beforehand  a  congregation  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  built  up.     The  building  is  eveu  now  cotuiueuciug. 
3  See  Olshausen  on  the  passage. 
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Church.  He  proves  himself  such  subsequently  in  the  fact,  that  he, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  disciples  (in  which  position  Jesus  has 
all  along,  with  unerring  foresight,  placed  him),  founds  the  apostolic 
Church  by  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Finally,  he  proves 
himself  such,  inasmuch  as  he  imparts  to  Christ's  Church,  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  world,  an  ineffaceable  characteristic  of 
his 'Own  particular  being.  But  if  we  will  be  rigidly  strict  in  the 
construction  which  we  put  upon  these  words,  then  we  must  assuredly" 
hold  fast  by  this,  that  in  the  similitude  which  Jesus  here  employs, 
He  Himself  appears  as  the  Master-Builder.  Hence  Peter  is  the 
foundation-stone,  or  the  rocky  foundation  of  the  building,  Christ 
the  Master-Builder ;  while  in  a  kindred  similitude  employed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Christ  is  the  foundation-stone,  and  the  apostles  the 
builders  (1  Cor.  iii.  11).  Manifestly,  in  this  last,  the  point  which 
is  contemplated  is  the  relation  which  those,  who  in  time  are  labour 
ing  upon  the  Church,  bear  to  the  eternal  conditions  of  their  being, 
and  in  particular  their  relation  to  the  eternal  Foundation  of  their 
life ;  while,  in  the  similitude  of  Christ,  the  development  and 
starting-point  of  the  Church  in  time  are  characterized  in  relation 
to  its  eternal  Master-Builder.  There  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
is  the  eternal  Head  of  the  Church  Himself; — the  Church,  that  is, 
is  growing  out  of  eternity  into  a  phenomenal  manifestation  in  time  ; 
the  apostle  is  contemplating  the  congregation  of  the  eternal  New 
Testament  kingdom.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  is  the  first  operative  member  of  the  Church ;  the  Church 
is  growing  out  of  its  phenomenal  manifestation  in  time  into 
eternity ;  it  is  the  Church  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  that  is 
spoken  of,  so  far  as  it  forms  a  Christian  society  manifesting  itself 
in  time.1  From  this  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  in  a  mystic,  sym 
bolical,  or  universal  sense  of  the  term  Peter  that  Peter  is  here  char 
acterized  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  as  the  Eomish  dogma 
affirms  ;  that  (for  example)  our  Lord  is  not  speaking  of  an  ever- 
abiding  Peter,  who  should  be  perpetuated  through  the  whole  line 
of  the  popes.  He  rather  speaks  of  the  historical  significance  which 
the  faith  of  the  individual  Peter  bore  in  relation  to  the  historical 
development  of  the  Church  ;  upon  the  understanding,  that  is,  that 
there  could  be  only  one  Peter  in  the  laying  of  the  Church's  founda 
tion,  whose  individuality  disappears  in  the  Church  of  time  in  pro 
portion  as  the  Church  increases  (as  the  foundation-stone  disappears, 
the  more  the  edifice  rises)  ;  while  (for  example)  the  spiritual  indi 
viduality  of  John  proves  itself  to  be  much  more  than  simply  an 
abiding  one  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  comes  forth  ever  more  and 
more  strongly  into  view  to  meet  the  second  coming  (John  xxi.  22), 

1  Therefore,  here,  the  e/c/cX^crta  is  not  (as  Olshausen  says  it  is)  equivalent  to  the 
/3acrtAeta  TOV  Qeov.  Stier  (ii.  324)  quotes  from  Richter  as  follows  : — '  The  Church 
has  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  it  is  the  institution  by  which  we  enter  into  the 
kingdom  :  Christ  builds  upon  Peter,  not  His  kingdom,  but  His  Church,  which  is  not 
the,  but  only  a,  phenomenal  form  of  Christianity.'  This  statement  is  well  founded, 
as  long  as  we  regard  this  one  pheuoineual  form  as  the  form  which  belongs  to  time  in 
distinction  from  the  eternal  one. 
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because  John  lay  on  Jesus'  breast, — because  in  him  the  fulness  of 
Jesus'  glory  is  the  most  perfectly  mirrored.1 

Kespecting  this  Church  which  Jesus  designs  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  Petrine  Christianity,  He  makes  the  announcement, 
'  The  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  In  that  opposi 
tion  to  this  ripened  confession  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  which  is 
now  likewise  ripened  in  the  camp  of  His  enemies,  Jesus  descries  the 
coming  forth  into  view  of  that  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  from  this 
present  hour  shall  unfold  its  power  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  His 
Church.  And  it  is  in  the  gloomiest  of  all  of  its  shapes  that  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  to  rage  against  the  Church  of  Christ,  viz., 
as  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  It  shall  first  by  means  of  persecutions 
and  executions,  beginning  with  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  Him 
self,  seek  to  tear  down  the  Church  of  Christ  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead.  It  shall  draw  down  into  the  abyss  of  death,  and  essay  to  hold 
fast  in  the  land  of  shades,  first  Himself,  and  then  His  chosen  ones. 
It  shall,  secondly,  imperil  the  Church  by  threatening  to  involve  in 
its  own  ruin,  the  ruin  in  which  it  is  itself  evermore  plunging  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  the  Church  of  God  ;  as  e.g.  was  the  case 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  shall,  thirdly,  as  being  Satan's 
kingdom,  make  it  its  general  endeavour,  by  means  of  its  deadly  cor 
ruptions,  to  spread  abroad  in  the  Church  spiritual  death  through 
superstition  and  unbelief.  Thus  have  the  gates  of  Hades  now  opened 
against  the  Church  of  God.  The  gates  of  Hades,  which  is  here 
identical  with  hell,  denote  the  power  of  hell.2  But  the  term  no 
doubt  here,  at  the  same  time,  expresses  the  thought,  that  the  bottom 
less  pit  has  now  upon  earth  itself  opened  against  God's  Church,  and 
that  it  shall  wage  war  with  it  until  the  day  of  the  world's  judgment 
(see  Rev.  xx.  1).  We  are  now  called  to  look  down  through  the  riven 
world  into  that  yawning  abyss,  which  would  fain  draw  the  Church 
down  into  its  dark  depths.  Many  are  the  gates  of  this  kingdom  ; 
in  manifold  corruptions  is  the  earth,  as  it  were,  riven  into  manifold 
chasms,  which  reach  even  to  the  bottomless  pit,  and  threaten  to 
swallow  the  Church  up.  Nevertheless  the  Church  shall  maintain 
its  stand,  held  together  by  the  power  of  Peter's  heroic  faith,  of  Peter's 
confession,  and  of  Peter's  institution ;  because  in  all  this  is  expressed 
the  Son  of  God's  becoming  a  community  [comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  1'2], 
wherein  His  becoming  man  finds  its  continuation  :  as  the  kingdom  of 
life,  it  shall  prevail  over  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  and  triumph. 

1  The  arguments  asainst  the  Papacy  which  are  found  in  the  utterances  of  Peter 
himself,  are  put  together  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  Stier,  ii.  318.  It  is  further 
especially  deserving  of  notice,  how  the  apostle  himself  characterizes  Christ  as  the 
real  foundation-stone  of  the  Church,  and  all  Christians  as  those  who,  by  contact  with 
this  Living  Stone — that  is,  in  union  with  this  Pctra — become  Peters,  among  whom 
the  one  Peter  gladly  loses  himself  in  the  common  relation  of  all  to  that  Foundation- 
stone  (1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5).  From  Christ,  as  the  proper  Foundation-stone,  proceeds  the 
influence  which  makes  Peters  both  of  Simon  and  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  ; 
— not,  however,  a  petrifaction  into  death,  but  into  life.  Petrus  ipse,  quasi  iuter- 
pretans  notnen  suum,  Christum  quidem  appellat  lapidem  vivum,  hoc  est,  vivificantem, 
et  eos  qui  ad  eum  accedunt,  lapidea  vivos,  hoc  est,  vivilicatos.  Cocceius,  Ev.  Alattk. 
c.  xvi.  §  7.  '"See  V.  Arnmon,  ii.  p.  292  ;  Stier,  ii.  322. 
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Thus  shall  the  apostle  overcome,  and  for  believers  close  up,  the 
open  gates  of  hell.  On  the  other  hand,  he  shall  unlock  the  door  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  that  end  there  are  given  to  him  '  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/ 

What  do  these  keys  consist  in  ?  In  the  plenary  authority  of  the 
apostle's  judgment  on  the  relations  of  men  to  salvation.  His  judg 
ments  upon  earth,  i.e.,  in  the  Christian  society  phenomenally  exist 
ing  upon  earth,1  shall  be  identical  with  the  judgments  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  region  of  that  real  and  living  fellowship  which  subsists 
among  the  believing  and  saved.  The  Church,  in  its  apostolic,  rudi 
mentary  form,  in  its  apostolic  commencement,  in  its  apostolic  depth 
and  perfecting,  shall  so  essentially  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself, 
that  in  all  these  junctures  of  its  history  the  determinations  of  the 
society  shall  coincide  with  the  determinations  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
An  offence  against  this  essence  of  the  Christian  society  will  be  equal 
to  an  offence  against  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and,  conversely,  every 
offence  against  the  Spirit  will  be  manifested  and  be  judged  as  social 
guilt.  Were  it  otherwise,  then  Christendom  would  be  a  merely 
prefiguring  institution,  and  not  the  real  substantive  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  its  rudimentary  existence.  Therefore,  so  far  as  Chris 
tianity  is  the  real  substantive  religion  of  the  Spirit, — so  far  are  its 
judgments  heavenly,  eternal,  emanating  from  God,  and  (conse 
quently)  valid  before  God.  Christ,  however,  characterizes  these 
judgments  by  an  expression  which  to  us  is  obscure:  He  describes 
them  as  binding  and  loosing. 

In  what  sense  is  this  binding  and  loosing  connected  with  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  We  find  in  the  Old  Testament  a  mode 
of  expression,  according  to  which  sins  are  bound  together  into  a 
bundle  in  order  that  judgment  may  be  executed  upon  them  (Hos. 
xiii.  12;  comp.  Job  xiv.  17).  With  this  mode  of  expression  cor 
responds  probably  the  opposite  one,  according  to  which  sins  are 
unloosed,  so  that  reconciliation  supervenes  (Isa.  xl.  2,  Sept.  \e\vrat 
avrris  r)  d^apria).  Both  expressions  rest  upon  a  very  definite  view 
of  things.  When  a  man  goes  so  far  in  the  incurring  of  guilt  that 
the  theocratic  community  is  bound  to  thrust  him  out,  then  with  this 
act  all  his  sins  get  comprised  into  one  single  unit,  and  in  conjunc 
tion  constitute  now  that  sentence  of  excommunication  which  is  laid 
upon  him.  But  when  the  theocratic  community  becomes  reconciled 
with  a  sinning  man,  when  it  remits  to  him  his  several  offences,  then 
it  undoes  the  bundle  of  his  guilt — the  combined  working  of  his  guilt 
is  done  away.  It  is  seemingly  to  those  Old  Testament  thoughts 
that  the  expression  before  us  is  to  be  referred.  Therefore  it  is  that 
in  twro  different  passages  Christ  speaks  in  the  neuter  gender :  what 
ye  shall  bind,  luliat  ye  shall  loose.-  Now,  when  the  apostle  receives 

1  See  above,  Part  iv.,  sect.  6,  the  explanation  of  the  expression,  TO.  firiyeia. 

"  Here  \ve  have  the  singular  6',  in  Matt,  xviii.  18  the  plural  ocra.  We  might,  it  is 
true,  refer  the  first  neuter  immediately  to  persons  ;  but  since  the  phraseology  even 
in  the  plural  is  still  neuter,  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  the  expression  directly  to 
things, — to  things,  however,  so  far  as  they  exhibit  themselves  iu  certain  classes  of 
persons. 
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authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  able  to 
execute  the  Church's  excommunication  upon  a  man,  and  therewith 
tie  up  his  guilt,  or  retain  it  (John  xx.  23),  as  if  it  were  tied  up  into 
a  bundle,  so  that  in  its  totality  it  goes  on  working  upon  him  with 
its  curse  as  a  judgment ;  and  so  he  is  able  also  to  receive  a  man,  or 
to  re-admit  him  after  being  excluded,  into  the  Church,  and  through 
the  power  of  this  act,  which  in  its  natural  effect  is  an  absolution, 
clean  do  away  with  the  pernicious  workings  of  his  guilt.  And 
because  the  apostle  will  execute  this  binding  and  loosing  only  in 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  will  on  every  occasion  lock  up  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  when  he  ties  up  a  man's  sins,  and  will  unlock  it  when  he 
unlooses  them.1  The  same  authority  which  the  Apostle  Peter  here 
received,  was  subsequently  imparted  to  all  disciples  with  him  (Matt, 
xviii.  18 ;  John  xx.  23).  This  authority,  however,  maintains  its 
reality  in  the  Church  only  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  function  keeps 
upon  the  apostolic  elevation,  in  its  identity  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
For  at  bottom  it  is  evermore  Christ  Himself  in  His  Spirit  who 
receives  into  the  true  communion  and  executes  the  real  excommuni 
cation,  according  to  that  word  which  we  have  in  the  Revelation  of 
John,  chap.  iii.  7.2  Thus,  therefore,  that  authority  stands  under  an 
eternal  regulative  power.  We  see  for  the  rest  with  what  enlighten 
ment  of  mind  Peter  exercised  the  office  of  binding  and  loosing,  when 
he  uttered  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  Simon  Magus, 
and  when  he  received  into  the  Church  the  heathen  centurion  Corne 
lius.  But  when,  as  a  man,  he  wavered  in  the  exercise  of  this  autho 
rity  (Gal.  ii.  12),  the  apostolic  spirit  was  seen  correcting  him.  Paul 
also  exercised  the  same  office,  as  is  evidenced  in,  the  excommunication 

1  The  explanations  of  the  words  bind  and  loose  in  this  passage  are  very  different. 
Bretachneider,  in  his  Lexicon,  understands,  under  the  term  5^w  directly,  uniting  a 
man  with  the  Christian  Church  ;  under  Xuw,  excluding  him  from  it.  Olshausen 
refers  both  expressions  to  the  custom  of  primitive  times,  of  tying  up  a  door  to  fasten 
it,  and  of  untying  the  fastening  to  open  it.  Stier  will  fain  join  this  reference  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  with  another  reference  to  rabbinical  phraseology  having  its 
origin  in  the  Old  Testament,  '  according  to  which  bind  and  loose  are  equivalent  to 
forbid  and  allow,  and  also  in  particular,  retain-  and  remit  rin.'  Von  Ammon,  after 
Lightfoot  and  Schottgen,  finds  in  binding  and  loosing  a  threefold  force  :  (1.)  the 
authority  to  pronounce  anything  permitted  or  not  permitted  ;  (2.)  the  authority,  in 
consequence,  of  holding  a  deed  guilty  or  innocent  ;  (3.)  the  authority  of  pronouncing 
ft  sentence  of  excommunication  and  of  cancelling  it  again  (ii.  293).  Manifestly, 
however,  Christ's  word  refers  immediately  only  to  the  third,  the  judgment  of  the 
society,  since  here  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  the  matter  spoken  of ; 
although  this  judgment  of  the  society,  as  a  spiritual  judgment,  must  always  likewise 
include  the  first  determination  of  what  is  allowed  or  forbidden,  and  the  second,  of 
guilt  and  innocence.  And  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  expression  which  Christ 
uses  must  be  referred  immediately  to  that  view  of  things  which  is  above  indicated  svs 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  therein  can  it  find  its  adequate  explanation. 
[Meyer  remarks,  that  though  \vttv  a/juipr.  may  mean  to  forgive  Bin,  there  is  no  such 
usage  as  &(€it>  a.fj.apr.  What  Alford  adds  to  this,  '  that  it  is  not  the  sin  but  the  sinner 
that  is  bound,'  is  both  unnecessary  and  hasty  ;  for  if  there  were  such  a  usage,  it 
would  be  very  intelligible  to  speak  of  a  man's  sin  being  bound  to  him,  as  a  thing  of 
which  he  cannot  be  rid,  but  must  answer  for  as  his  own  sin.  Meyer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  expression  is  equivalent  to  that  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  signifying, 
'to  forbid  and  allow,'  and  refers  it  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  Church.  This  is 
probably  the  right  interpretation ;  but  Josephus,  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  5,  2,  can  scarcely  be 
cited  in  confirmation. — ED.]  *  Comp.  Isa.  xrii.  21,  22. 
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of  the  incestuous  man  in  the  Corinthian  church  (1  Cor.  v.  3  ff.)  ; 
but  he  also  was  in  his  own  heart  completely  alive  to  the  awful  work 
ing  of  such  a  measure  (2  Cor.  ii.),  and  was  disposed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  execute  the  absolution. 

The  office  of  the  keys  is  essentially  apostolic ;  that  is,  in  its  un 
qualified  character  it  is  restrained  to  the  totality  of  the  Church. 
Within  the  Church  itself,  it  is  qualified  in  proportion  as  the  several 
parts  of  the  Church  are  in  their  churchly  character  obscured.  The 
apostles  exercised  it  in  an  unqualified  manner,  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
so  that  the  highest  compassion  was  identical  with  the  highest  right 
eousness.  They  excommunicated  only  for  the  moment,  so  far  and 
so  long  as  the  guilt  lasted,  not  for  eternal  times ;  and  by  thus  con 
verting  the  collective  guilt  of  a  sinner  into  a  social  judgment  upon 
him,  they  made  the  most  strenuous  endeavour  to  overawe,  and  thus 
save  him.  The  fulness  of  the  apostolic  authority  resides  now  only 
in  the  collective  Church  of  Christ  viewed  in  its  essential  and  inner 
most  life,  and  is  executed  by  everything  wherein  is  expressed  the 
antithesis  of  Christ's  Church  to  the  world  (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  At  the 
end  of  days  the  whole  Church  will  execute  this  office  as  a  royal 
priesthood  (Jude  14;  Eev.  xx.  9),  in  uniting  itself  together  as  a 
Christian  community,  and  separating  itself  from  the  antichristian 
world.  But  in  the  social  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  social 
administration  of  the  office  of  the  keys  is  liable  to  come  greatly  into 
conflict  with  its  ideal  administration.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding 
its  liability  to  err,  it  remains  a  vital  want  of  the  Church  as  a  society 
(Matt,  xviii.  15)  ;:  and, "as  a  right  belonging  to  the  community,  it 
must  be  recognized  even  there,  where  it  comes  even  into  direct  anta 
gonism  with  the  Church's  ideal  and  essential  characteristics. 

Thus  was  the  first  ground-plan  drawn  for  the  Christian  Church  ; 
the  groundwork  of  it  was  indicated  as  consisting  in  a  definite  con 
fessor  and  confession,  nay,  in  the  confessing  character  of  the  whole 
band  of  disciples,  in  whose  name  Peter  had  spoken :  the  society's 
right  of  receiving  and  excluding  members,  without  which  no  society 
could  subsist,  was  established.  Now,  then,  Jesus  was  in  a  position 
to  make  to  the  disciples  clear  and  definite  disclosures  respecting  the 
course  which  His  life  was  to  take.  First  of  all  He  gave  them  most 
strict  orders  not  as  yet  to  proclaim  Him  as  the  Christ.  Then  He 
made  to  them  a  definite  disclosure  of  what  lay  before  Him :  that 
He  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  suffer  much,  be  rejected  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  and  be  put  to  death,  but  that  on  the  third  day  He 
should  rise  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jesus  did  now  speak  to  the  disciples  in 
this  clear  and  definite  manner.  Previously  He  had  only  given 
obscurer  intimations ;  but  subsequently  He  made  disclosures  of  a 
yet  more  distinct  character.  The  fact  that  theological  writers  have 
not  felt  quite  sure  in  reference  to  the  definiteness  of  Christ's  pre 
dictions  of  His  own  death  (viewed  apart  from  the  system  of  those 
who  are  incapable  of  believing  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  altogether), 

1  We  shall  revert  to  this  point  further  011. 
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is  connected  with  the  prevailing  indistinctness  of  view  as  to  the 
difference  of  times,  and  as  to  the  pragmatic  significance  of  the  several 
particulars  of  Christ's  history.  As  soon  as  the  pragmatic  sequency 
of  these  particulars  according  to  their  significance  comes  clearly 
into  view,  it  becomes  likewise  clear  that  our  Lord  could  not  fail  now 
to  make  to  His  disciples  definite  disclosures  respecting  His  decease. 

Jesus  definitely  foretold  not  only  His  death,  hut  also  His  resur 
rection  on  the  third  day.  Mark  observes  expressly,  that  He  made 
the  whole  disclosure  without  reserve.  How  Jesus  behoved  to  arrive 
at  this  foresight,  we  have  already  indicated  (vol.  i.  p.  402).  Just 
as  the  certainty  of  His  impending  death  could  not  but  unfold  itself 
ever  clearer  and  clearer  before  His  spirit,  so  also  the  certainty  of 
His  resurrection.  His  conflict  with  that  spirit  of  the  world  and  of 
the  Jewish  people  which  stood  opposed  to  Him,  made  it  clear  that 
He  behoved  to  die  under  the  shame  of  a  public  execution.  But 
therewith  it  became  also  clear  to  Him,  that  nothing  but  a  miracu 
lous  restoration  of  His  honour  and  of  His  life  could  procure  for  Him, 
or  for  the  cause  of  God  in  Him,  the  victory. 

Out  of  this  clearness  of  view  developed  itself  the  cheerful  willing 
ness  to  surrender  His  life  to  His  Father's  disposal  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  With  this  divine,  cheerful  willingness  to  die,  there 
however  ripened  at  the  same  time  the  joy  of  life  which  He  had  in 
God  ;  that  triumphant  feeling  of  life,  which  guaranteed  to  Him  His 
resurrection.  And  as  in  His  oneness  with  the  Spirit  of  God  there 
was  perfected  the  clear  foresight  of  His  death,  so  also  that  of  His 
resurrection.  But  this  unfolding  of  His  foresight  stood  continually 
in  reciprocal  action  with  His  view  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.1  He  found  throughout  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
fundamental  law,  that  believers  should  be  the  subjects  of  both 
humiliation  and  exaltation.  The  most  general  manifestation  of 
this  law  was  found  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  He  found 
that  this  theocratic  curve,  this  waved  line,  of  the  divine  guidance 
of  the  pious,  became  ever  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the  life  of  those 
men  was  great  and  large  wherein  it  was  displayed.  It  formed  a 
significant  arch  in  the  lit'e  of  Joseph,  who,  after  having  been  lost  in 
the  dungeons  of  Egypt,  was  then  made  a  lord  and  prince  of  the 
whole  of  the  land.  It  showed  itself  already  as  an  inverted,  pointed 
arch  in  the  life  of  Moses,  who  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  promised 
land,  but  yet  in  holy  solitude  died  before  God's  face,  and  by  Him 
was  buried  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  7) ;  but  especially  in  the  life  of  Elijah, 
who  was  forced  to  leave  the  promised  land  as  a  fugitive,  but  sub 
sequently  reappeared  therein  as  a  hero  of  God  armed  with  rebukes, 
and  went  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  The  assurance,  then, 
could  not  fail  to  become  perfect  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  this 
waved  arch-line  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  would  in  His  life 
attain  its  complete  perfection.  In  proportion,  however,  as  lie  found 

1  It  is  a  decidedly  pettifogging  either,  or,  when  a  'critic'  assumes  that  Jesus  must 
have  got  the  foresight  of  His  suffering  either  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  ilse  through, 
the  supernatural  faculty  of  independent  prescience. 
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this  fundamental  law  evidenced  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  of  God's  heroes  belonging  to  the  old 
economy,  He  would  discover  the  same  again  in  a  thousand  individual 
traits  of  Old  Testament  history,  typology,  and  prophecy.  The  great 
and  the  little  had  this  form  of  an  inverted  arch.  Thus  there  ap 
peared  to  our  Lord,  mirrored  on  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament, 
together  with  the  certainty  of  His  death,  the  certainty  also  of  His 
resurrection, — just  as  we  may  find  the  pointed  arch  in  every  several 
part  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

But  how  was  Jesus  in  a  position  to  announce  that  His  resurrec 
tion  would  ensue  on  the  third  day  ?  '  Three  days,  wherein  was  no 
trace  of  life,  were,  according  to  men's  experience  of  the  regular 
course  which  nature  took  in  the  process  of  the  separation  of  soul 
from  body,  acknowledged  to  be  evidence  of  death.'1  He  had  in  His 
spirit  the  guarantee  that  He  should  not  see  corruption.  And  yet 
it  was  a  point  clear  to  Him,  that  His  death  must  accredit  itself  as 
a  certain  fact  to  the  whole  world.  Out  of  these  positive  and  negative 
premises,  viewed  in  their  consonance  with  Old  Testament  symbols, 
there  was  developed,  in  the  clearness  of  His  divine  spirit,  the  certain 
feeling  beforehand  of  the  duration  of  His  rest  in  the  grave. 

But  if  our  Lord  announced  to  His  disciples  His  resurrection  so 
distinctly  and  so  repeatedly,  how  comes  it  that  they  did  not  more 
distinctly  expect  it,  when  at  length  they  saw  Him  dead  before  their 
eyes  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  proper 
time  they  missed  receiving  the  word  of  His  death,  together  with 
the  word  of  His  resurrection,  into  their  minds.  So  long  as  they 
would  know  nothing  of  His  impending  death,  of  course  there  could 
not  fasten  on  their  minds  the  word  of  His  resurrection.  Next,  their 
uncertainty  also  surely  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  for  a  long 
time  it  remained  with  them  a  doubtful  point,  whether  they  were  to 
take  the  word  in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense.  There  was  such 
an  imperfect  relation  between  the  spiritual  glories  of  Christ's  life 
and  their  own  mental  standing-point  up  to  that  time,  that  they 
were  in  various  respects  uncertain  how  they  were  to  take  His  words. 
On  many  occasions  they  apprehended  them  amiss.  Oftentimes  they 
took  His  figurative  expressions  literally.2  At  other  times,  again, 
they  seemed  inclined  to  take  His  literal  expressions  in  a  figurative 
sense.3  It  was  therefore  a  natural  consequence  of  their  own  experi 
ence  of  the  insecure  hold  which  they  had  upon  the  true  sense  of 
Jesus'  words,  if  they  were  wholly  doubtful  respecting  the  sense  of 
His  prediction  of  His  rising  again,  and  if  they,  as  is  probable, 
fancied  that  this  bold  word  could  hardly  be  taken  otherwise  than 
as  figurative.  Therefore,  when  Jesus  had  a  second  time  uttered 
this  announcement,  they  had  a  discussion  among  themselves,  how 
they  were  to  interpret  it  (Mark  ix.  10). — It  is  very  odd  that  those 
very  critics  who  fancy  they  are  setting  the  New  Testament  history 

1  See  Hasert,  Ucbcr  die  Vorhersagimgcn  Jcsu  ron  scincm  Tode  und  seiner  A  uferstehung, 
p.  46.  "  See  Matt.  xvi.  7  ;  John  iv.  So,  xi.  1± 

3  See  John  vi.  70  ;  Matt.  xv.  15,  17;  John  xi.  11,  coiiip.  ver.  16. 
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to  rights  in  affirming  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  only  to  be 
understood  spiritually,  can  lay  such  a  vast  weight  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  disciples  did  not  forthwith  understand  Jesus'  word  in  a 
literal  sense.  Therewith  they  do  their  work  of  '  criticising '  upon 
themselves.  It  might,  one  would  think,  readily  occur  to  their 
minds,  that  when  the  disciples  had  often  previously  tripped  in  the 
ways  of  literalness,  they  might  subsequently,  when  they  fancied 
themselves  grown  wiser,  trip  in  the  ways  of  spiritualizing  or  falsely 
idealizing.  They  were  just  now  going  through  the  second  course 
of  hermeneutic  misconceptions  in  the  interpretation  of  Jesus'  words, 
viz.,  that  of  false  idealizing:  they  were  therefore  destined,  by  and 
by,  to  find  out  their  mistake  in  that  perverse  way  of  interpreting 
Scripture  which  they  had  been  indulging  in,  and  which  was  just 
that  in  which  some  of  our  very  latest  fashion  of  critics  are  still  seen 
floundering.  Later,  they  learnt  to  see  that  in  the  words  and  life  of 
Jesus  the  historical  sense  does  not  exclude  the  ideal,  nor  the  ideal 
the  historical ;  but  that  the  one  element  ever  glorifies  the  other. 

That  Jesus  had  now  made  to  His  disciples  definite  disclosures 
respecting  His  course  of  suffering,  was  shown  in  a  very  striking 
manner  by  the  behaviour  of  Peter  consequent  upon  this  disclosure. 
Hardly  had  our  Lord  felicitated  the  confessing  disciple,  and  blessed 
him  as  a  rock  of  the  Church,  when  He  had  to  rebuke  him  as  a 
Satan,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind.  There 
with  was  it  also  plainly  shown  how  those  words  of  Christ  were  meant. 
Not  the  Simon  who  was  Jonas'  son  was  meant,  but  the  Simon  whom 
his  rock-like  stedfastness  of  spirit  made  a  Peter,  when  He  pro 
nounced  him  blessed,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Church. 
And  so  also  must,  in  the  whole  Church,  all  that  belongs  to  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Simon  be  in  all  reason  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  of  the  genuine  Petrine  spirit. 

For  Peter  was  in  the  highest  degree  excited  by  the  unexpected 
disclosure  which  Jesus  had  made.  He  had  indeed  himself  boldly 
come  forward  to  make  a  beginning  of  a  break  with  Judaism  ;  but 
when  now  Jesus  threw  Himself  upon  the  same  course,  and  showed 
him  the  rift  which  must  ensue  from  it,  as  well  as  the  disastrous 
consequences  for  His  own  life,  Peter  was  startled.  He  drew  his 
Master  aside,  and  addressed  Him  in  the  language  of  objurgation. 
Impetuously  he  assailed  Him  with  remonstrances,  telling  Him  that 
this  result  He  must  avoid.  No  doubt,  even  in  this  erring  behaviour 
of  his,  there  is  no  mistaking  his  love  to  his  Master  ;  it  showed  itself 
in  the  words,  '  God  preserve  thee,  0  Lord  !  that  must  not,  that  will 
not,  happen  unto  Thee  !'  Nevertheless  there  was  in  this  love  too 
large  a  share  of  his  self-will  and  of  his  own  self-seeking  plan  of  life. 
He  took  the  position  of  a  master  over  Him ;  nay,  he  stepped  into 
His  way  as  a  tempter. 

Jesus  immediately  turned  away  from  him  and  came  back  to  the 
company  of  the  disciples,  saying  to  him  meanwhile,  '  Get  thee 
behind  Me,  Satan  !  thou  art  a  Bttunblingblock  to  Me  !  for  thou 
mindest  not  that  which  is  God's,  but  that  which  is  of  men.'  As 
Peter  in  the  moment  of  his  confession  had  been  an  organ  of  the 
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Eternal  Rock,  so  in  this  moment  of  his  obscuration,  although  un 
consciously,  not  in  satanic  malignity,  but  in  the  weakness  of  sinful 
humanity,  he  sided  with  Satan.  He  repeated  that  voice  of  tempta 
tion  which  Jesus  had  overcome  in  the  wilderness.  This  temptation 
Jesus  had  already  put  behind  Him.  Therefore  tbis  tempter  also  He 
was  able  at  once  to  order  behind  Him.  But,  however,  His  word 
applied  not  merely  to  the  seducing  spirit  in  which  Peter  \vas  now 
speaking  to  Him  :  it  applied  also  to  the  strayed  disciple.  Peter 
made  himself  a  tempter  to  Christ  in  that  he  stepped  before  Him 
and  was  disposed  to  obstruct  His  path  :  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  again  become  the  faithful  disciple,  the  blessed  Peter,  was  by 
humbly  stepping  back  behind  the  Master  and  following  after  Him. 

It  is  an  impressive  warning  for  every  Christian,  especially  for 
that  Church  and  spirituality  which  believes  itself  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  authority  of  Peter,  that  the  disciple  who  had  with  such 
enlightenment  of  soul  confessed  the  Lord,  was  yet  able  afterwards 
in  such  darkening  of  spirit  to  stand  in  His  way.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
only  a  season  of  obscuration  ;  but  yet  it  lasted  for  a  considerable 
while  still,  until  the  Spirit  of  Christ  had  completely  overcome  that 
way  of  thinking  out  of  which  the  offence  proceeded. 

When  Jesus  with  His  abashed  disciple  had  returned  into  the 
circle  of  the  Twelve,  He  continued  His  discourse,  without  any 
further  rebuke  of  the  particular  offence  of  Peter.  He  knew  that 
the  idealistic  worldliness  of  mind,  the  higher  chiliasm,  Avhich  had 
misled  Peter  into  this  error,  was  still  alive  also  in  the  other  disciples. 
He  therefore  addressed  a  categorical  appeal  to  all, — an  appeal  to 
which,  in  addition  to  the  apostles,  He  summoned  also  His  other 
adherents  who  were  standing  near  (Mark  viii.  34), — in  which  He 
declared  that  only  tliay  were  His  disciples  who  were  ready  to  follow 
after  Him  and  to  suffer  with  Him.  They  were  definitively  required 
now  to  decide  whether  they  would  accept  the  suffering  Messiah  and 
share  His  lot.  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me  (i.e.,  be  My  dis 
ciple),  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,1  and  follow  after 
Me.'  The  third  clause  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first.  It 
brings  out  into  prominence  the  innermost  vital  thought  of  disciple- 
ship.  The  first  duty  of  the  disciple  is  to  deny  himself;  in  the 
decided  confession  of  his  Master,  clean  to  give  up,  and  no  more 
mention  or  know,  his  own  selfish  purposes  and  ways.  The  second 
is,  to  be  ready  daily  to  bear  with  contentment  the  lot  of  that  parti 
cular  cross  which  is  prepared  for  him  in  this  following  after  Jesus. 
The  third  is,  that  he  in  no  case  step  before  his  Master,  and  that  he 
just  as  little  slink  on  behind  Him,  but  that  he  follow  Him  with 
decided  resolution.  It  was  as  if  Jesus  had  meant  already  now  to 
point  forward  to  the  danger  in  which  the  disciples,  especially  Peter, 
were  of  denying  Him,  if  they  were  not  minded  to  deny  their  own 
selves.  That  solemn  word  about  the  cross  Jesus  was  now  speaking 
for  the  second  time  (see  Matt,  x.)  ;  and  thus  He  also,  with  a  little 
modification  which  was  completely  in  accordance  with  the  case  now 
before  Him,  stated  afresh  a  maxim  which  He  had  already  before 

1  '  Daily,'  it  is  in  Luke  ;  au  addition  which  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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given  utterance  to  :  '  Whoever  will  save  his  soul  ("^v^v)  —  who 
ever  is  bent  upon  rescuing  from  the  storm  of  carrying  the  cross  the 
soul  of  his  life,  or  the  life  of  his  soul,  so  far  as  his  soul  is  not  yet 
living  in  the  Spirit,  the  idealism  of  his  unspiritual  soul,  or  what 
seems  to  him  in  his  unconverted  state  as  happiness  —  '  shall  lose 
his  happiness;  hut  whoever  for  Christ's  sake  loses  his  soul's  life 
shall  find  it/  The  happiness  of  a  false  idealism  he  gives  up  ;  the 
happiness  of  his  true  ideality,  of  his  real  destination,  he  finds.  For 
through  the  sacrifice  of  that  beauteous  world  of  his  he  gains  his 
freedom,  and  in  his  freedom  finds  again  his  life.  This  thought 
Christ  expresses  in  that  noble  word,  '  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  might  gain  the  whole  world,  and  should  for  it  lose  or  forfeit  his 
soul,  himself  f  This  does  not  merely  express  the  position  :  A  man 
may  in  such  wise  strive  after  the  earthly  that  he  shall  lose  the  eter 
nal,  shall  receive  hurt  in  his  soul.  The  matter  rather  stands  thus  :  — 
As  he  must  give  up  his  soul's  life  for  his  soul's  life,  so  must  he  give 
up  his  world  for  his  world.  In  his  natural  idealism  he  seeks  some 
how  in  an  earthly  fashion  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  therein  he 
seeks  his  soul's  happiness.  He  gains  it  not  in  this  mood  of  mind  ; 
God's  ordering  of  things  provides  for  that.  But  if  he  were  able  thus 
entirely  to  gain  his  soul,  yet  he  would  thereby  have  wholly  corrupted 
and  lost  it  ;  for  he  would  be  the  slave  of  the  whole  world  :  the 
pleasure  and  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  world  would  consume  him. 
He  must  therefore  lose,  as  the  soul's  life  of  his  earthly  idealism,  so 
also  the  object  thereof,  the  outward  world,  in  order  that  he  may 
again  wholly  gain  himself.  The  cross  he  will  find'  helpful  to  him 
for  this  end  ;  and  he  is  therefore  blessed  if  he  conforms  his  views  to 
the  lot  of  the  cross.  As  he  has  first  wholly  lost  the  old  world  for 
Christ's  sake,  so  has  he  in  Christ  gained  a  new  world. 

If,  however,  he  has  lost  his  soul  in  the  illusory  notion  that  at  this 
price  he  is  gaining  the  world,  then  he  has  lost  also  the  world  —  he  has 
lost  all.  And  can  he  then  himself  again  redeem  his  soul,  which  he 
has  given  up  for  the  world  as  its  purchase-money  ?  He  cannot, 
mainly,  because  he  has  not  really  gained  even  the  world,  but  at  the 
best  a  mere  phantom  of  the  world,  and  therefore  in  any  case  a  sham 
good,  which  has  an  infinitely  lower  value  than  his  soul  ;  so  that 
he  is  in  reality  absolutely  bankrupt,  and  has  nothing  that  he  might 
be  able  again  to  pay  as  an  equivalent  (dvTuXXayfjia)  in  exchange 
for  his  soul.  He  has  lost  his  freedom,  and  can  no  more  rescue 
himself.1 

1  Thus,  assuredly,  the  explanation  is  given  of  the  difficult  passage  ^  rl  5u><r« 
AvOpuiros  dvrd\\ay/j.a  rrft  ^vxw  aiTov,  on  which  Hitzig  (iiber  Joh.  Mark,  p.  24)  pro 
nounces  the  judgment,  '  Words  which  no  one  has  yet  understood,  and  no  one  can 
understand.'  As  a  reason  for  this  judgment  is  stated  the  following,  that  drraXXayna. 
does  not  denote  purchase-  money  or  ransom,  but  that  which  is  exchanged  for  some 
thing  else.  The  price  which  one  pays  is  the  dXXct-y/xa  ;  the  counter-price  which  one 
receives  is  the  djrdXXcry/ia.  How  then  can  one  give  an  dvrd\\ayfj.a  instead  of  receiv 
ing  it  ?  But  one  really  can  do  so  in  the  case  where  the  sale  is  to  be  cancelled  back. 
Then  one  makes  the  d»rciXXa7/za  again  the  &\\ayna,  and  the  &\\ayfjua  which  has 
been  paid  down,  one  receives  back  as  an  avraXXayna.  This  surely  may  happen  in 
external  businesses.  But  when  a  man  has  given  up  his  soul  for  a  sham  phantom  of 
VOL.  II.  X 
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The  disciples  therefore  behoved  now  to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  world  in  order  to  gain  their  soul.  They  behoved  to  be  pre 
pared  to  break  with  that  spirit  of  the  times  which  was  now  about 
to  condemn  their  Lord, — to  break,  therefore,  with  the  generation 
which  was  already  now  proving  itself  to  be  an  '  adulterous  genera 
tion,'  i.e.,  a  generation  fallen  from  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  This 
is  what  Jesus  so  solemnly  says  to  them  in  the  words,  '  Whosoever 
is  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words  before  this  adulterous  and  sinful 
generation,  of  him  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  He 
comes  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels.'  This  word 
is  a  repetition  in  a  stronger  form — which,  however,  is  called  forth 
by  the  circumstances — of  the  former  word  of  Jesus  respecting  the 
confession  of  His  name,  which  we  have  in  Matt.  x.  32. 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  began  to  make  to  His  disciples  the  definite 
disclosure  of  His  passion,  He  announced  to  them  also  the  future  of 
glory  which  awaited  Him.  And  now  was  also  the  proper  time  for 
this  announcement ;  for  the  disciples  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  think 
that  their  hopes  of  the  glory  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  had  been  a  mere  illusory  phantom.  Their  faith  in  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  behoved  now  to  be  developed  into 
a  definite  shape,  in  the  most  distinct  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that 
through  suffering  Christ  would  enter  into  His  glory. 

With  this  consolation  He  sought  to  allay  the  feelings  of  conster 
nation  which  His  solemn  disclosure  was  calculated  to  call  forth  in 
their  minds.  When  He  should  'come  again  in  His  glory'  (He 
told  them),  then  would  He  '  recompense'  them  for  well-doing. 

But,  however,  He  was  able  also  to  add  yet  another  special  promise 
to  calm  their  minds,  and  to  strengthen  them  under  the  weakness 
which  made  them  tremble  before  the  approaching  catastrophe : 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Some  of  those  who  stand  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom,' 
or  (according  to  another  account)  '  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  coming  in  its  power/ 

These  words  do  not,  as  some  imagine,  announce  that  certain  of 
the  disciples  would  not  die  before  they  had  seen  the  Messiah  appear- 

the  world  and  then  would  fain  cancel  the  sale  back  again,  what  can  he  then  pay 
down  as  an  dvrd\\ay/j.a  received  for  his  soul  ?  The  sentence  gives,  therefore,  a  good 
sense,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  Hitzig's  very  remark.  The  reading  in  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  found  in  the  St  Gall  MS.  ri  yap  dvrd\\ayfj,a  rrjs  IJSI'XTJS  avrov,  which  Hitzig 
commends,  certainly  gives  an  easier  sense,  and  would  therefore  be  preferable  if  the 
common  reading  gave  no  sense  at  all.  But  as  the  sense  of  this  last  is  only  to  be  re 
garded  as  the  more  difficult  one,  we  are  only  following  a  recognized  principle  of. 
criticism  in  preferring  it.  Hit/dg  considers  that,  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  not 
yet  presupposed  that  the  man  is  trying  to  get  back  from  another's  hand  his  soul 
already  lost.  But  as  the  sentence  ri  duaei,  K.T.\.,  integrates  the  sentence  T'L  yap 
<jj(f>£\yffei  by  the  ij,  surely  both  sentences  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
same  presupposed  case  which  has  been  expressed  with  the  words  rrjv  6£  y-'i'xV  avrou 
£r)fj.iudrj.  [But  really  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  follow  Hitzig  in  any  such 
mistaken  statement.  There  is  no  such  distinction  maintained  as  he  [supposes  be 
tween  the  simple  and  compound  word.  Where  the  simple  word  itself  expresses 
exchange,  no  such  distinction  is  in  any  case  maintained  (cf.  \vrpov  and  avriKvTpov). 
And  if  one  cannot  give  an  dvTd\\ayfj.a,  then  what  becomes  of  the  statement  of  Ahab, 
Sticrw  ffoi  dpyvpiov  avraXXayfJ-a,  K.T.\.,  1  Kings  xxi.  2  ? — ED.] 
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ing  at  the  end  of  time  to  judge  the  world.  Apart  from  the  con 
sideration  that  it  was  not  possible  that  Christ  should  be  so  mistaken 
as  to  give  such  a  promise,  we  observe  that  if  His  word  be  taken  in 
this  sense,  it  would  be  simply  a  form,  altogether  too  indirect  a 
form,  of  expressing  the  promise,  that  some  were  not  to  die  at  all.  For 
after  Christ's  coming  to  judge  the  world,  there  surely  cannot  any 
more  be  any  death  for  His  disciples.  The  appearing  of  Christ  in 
the  glory  of  His  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  is  a  fact 
which  does  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  world,  but  ensues  forthwith 
upon  the  resurrection.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  expressions  in 
Mark  and  Luke.  With  the  resurrection  of  Christ  commences  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  His  resurrection  brings  in 
His  coming  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  meaning,  there 
fore,  of  Jesus'  words  is  the  following :  We  are  not  all  of  us  to  die 
at  once  ;  some  of  those  who  stand  here  shall  not  die  before  they  have 
gained  a  sight  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  through  the  appearing  in 
their  midst  of  the  Risen  One.  The  Lord  might  have  said,  Only  two 
of  this  company  will  die  before  the  commencement  of  that  glory. 
The  one  of  these  was  Himself,  the  other  Judas.  But  He  chose 
rather  to  say,  Some  shall  not  taste  death,  in  order  to  measure  out 
to  them  just_that  measure  of  fear  and  of  hope  which  they  required. 

NOTE. 

In  reference  to  the  observations  of  Strauss  assailing  the  historical 
character  of  Jesus'  predictions  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  see 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  Compare  also  Ebrard,  p.  341  [and  an  admir 
able  note  by  Alford  on  Matt.  xvi.  21].  Ebrard  rightly  combats  the 
supposition,  that  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  an  omni 
scient  foresight  of  all  the  circumstances  of  His  passion,  we  must 
conceive  of  Him  as  guessing  certain  of  those  circumstances  from 
certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  torn  from  their  proper  con 
nection.  He  observes,  in  opposition  to  that  view,  that  the  whole 
history  of  Israel's  development  is  one  large  prophecy  and  typical 
prefigurement  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  did,  in  the  most  diversified  manner,  find  individual  features 
of  His  sufferings  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Spirit 
which  inspired  the  Old  Testament,  is  surely  not  brought  out  into 
sufficient  prominence  by  the  remark  which  he  adds,  '  that  it  was 
only  through  the  divine  guidance  that  it  happened  in  the  details, 
that  many  features  of  the  sufferings  of  Old  Testament  believers  were 
even  in  particular  circumstances  reproduced  in  the  history  of  Jesus.' 
That  Jesus  was  able  distinctly  to  foresee  and  to  foretell  His  death 
and  resurrection,  is  brought  out  with  much  sagacity  in  the  above- 
cited  work  of  Hasert  Yet  even  Hasert  assumes  that  we  must 
regard  the  obscurer  predictions  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  John 
as  the  authentic  ones ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  disposed  to 
explain  the  more  definite  form  of  the  disclosures  which  we  have  in 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  from  the  compendious  form  in  which  these 
Evangelists  record  His  obscurer  intimations  (pp.  73-75).  The  same 
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view  is  found  again  in  various  shapes  among  Church  divines ;  it 
has  gained  a  considerable  respectability.  But  if  we  consider  the 
relations  of  the  several  particulars  of  our  Lord's  history  to  the  sur 
rounding  circumstances,  this  view  loses  all  foundation.  We  find 
that  it  was  only  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  and  on  occasions 
in  which  it  was  quite  necessary,  that  Jesus  disclosed  to  the  disciples 
with  positive  distinctness  what  lay  before  Him  at  Jerusalem.  We 
find,  further,  that  He  made  these  disclosures  to  them  in  a  clearly 
marked  gradation,  which  was  perfectly  called  for  by  the  several 
situations.  This  gradation  is  found  in  the  varying  character  of  the 
following  passages  :  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  22,  23,  xx.  18, 10,  xxvi.  2. 
As  to  the  motive  leading  to  these  different  disclosures,  this  cannot 
fail  to  offer  itself  from  the  simple  representation  which  we  have 
given  of  the  situations.  That  these  definite  disclosures  are  wanting 
in  John,  is  explained  from  the  plan  of  his  Gospel,  in  which  it  formed 
no  part  to  communicate  the  particular  circumstances  referred  to  as 
leading  to  those  disclosures.  The  obscure  predictions  in  John  were 
likewise  in  perfect  correspondence  to  the  situations  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  in  so  far  as  Jesus  uttered  them  before  persons  standing 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Him,  or  in  larger  assemblages,  or  not  in 
the  form  of  categorical  disclosures,  but  in  connection  with  other 
disclosures. 

SECTION   XII. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  JESUS. 

(Matt.  xvii.  1-13.    Mark  ix.  1-13.    Luke  ix.  28-30.) 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  now  cheerfully  taken  His  side  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  powerful  hostility  which  had  developed  itself  against 
Him  among  their  countrymen.  They  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  first  fore-feeling  that  a  time  of  heavy  trial  lay  before  their 
Master  and  themselves.  Yet  they  were  not  forsaking  Him  ;  their 
spirit  was  willing  to  follow  Him,  but  their  flesh  was  weak  ;  and  of 
this  their  present  mood  of  feeling  might  be  giving  indications  which 
were  only  too  clear.  The  next  days  were  probably  days  of  serious 
ness  and  sadness.  Who  may  tell  all  that  in  those  days  was  stirring 
in  the  heart  of  the  disciples  ?  The  first  dawning  sense  of  the 
blessedness  of  suffering  might  be  visiting  the  heart  of  a  John  ;  while, 
perhaps,  the  first  thoughts  of  treason  might  at  first  timidly,  then 
more  boldly,  be  straying  through  the  breast  of  Judas.  We  have  of 
these  days  no  record. 

'  After  six  days,'  that  is,  after  about  a  week,1  the  Lord  judged  it 
the  time  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  by  an  especial 
manifestation  of  His  glory.  He  again  singled  out  from  the  rest  the 
three  most  confided  in, — Peter,  the  elder  James,  and  his  brother 
John, — and  conducted  them  aloft  (dvcupepei),  up  a  high  mountain, 
into  the  deep  solitude  of  some  mountain  range.  Tradition  has 

1  So  that  Luke  can  say  indefinitely,  following  Helleuistical  usage  :  '  about  an  eight 
days  after.' 
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marked  out  for  this  hill  the  high-towering  Tabor  in  Galilee.  Now, 
six  days  would,  it  is  true,  have  given  Jesus  and  His  disciples  time 
enough  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Cesarea  Philippi  and  get  to 
Tabor.  But  of  such  forced  journeys  as  must  have  been  made  in 
this  interval  we  read  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  Mark  tells  us  dis 
tinctly,  that  not  till  after  this  time  did  they  leave  the  district  of 
Gaulonitis  and  come  into  Galilee  (ix.  30).  Also  it  is  to  be  con 
sidered,  that  in  Galilee  now  for  the  first  time  Jesus  had  found  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  from  all  large  gatherings  of  the  people., 
whilst  in  the  dominions  of  Philip  He  still  calmly  resigns  Himself 
to  the  crowd  just  when  it  is  flocking  to  Him  (Matt.  xvii.  14). 
People  extol  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  from  Mount  Tabor.1  At 
another  time,  perhaps,  this  might  have  been  an  inducement  with 
the  Lord,  to  choose  the  spot  for  celebrating  with  His  disciples  a 
joyous  feast  of  the  spirit ;  but  now  the  matter  in  hand  was  some 
thing  quite  different  from  fine,  wide-reaching  views.  The  disciples 
required  a  twofold  prospect  into  the  other  world — into  the  spirit- 
realm  of  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as  also  into  the  future  of 
the  glorification  of  their  Lord  in  the  New.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
already  observed  (i.  252),  the  summit  of  Tabor  was  at  this  time 
inhabited.  There  are  therefore  distinct  negative  reasons  against 
the  tradition  that  the  transfiguration  took  place  on  Tabor,  while 
there  are  other  positive  ones  in  favour  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cesarea  Philippi.  -Jesus  therefore,  no  doubt,  was  still  in  the  hill- 
region  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus  :  it  was  there  He  led  His  dis 
ciples  up  a  high  hill ;  Luke  says,  '  up  the  hill'  (ei<?  TO  6^09).  The 
highest  hill  in  this  neighbourhood  is  Hermon.  Some  suppose  that 
Hermon  was  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  while  others  name 
the  hill  Paneas,  near  to  Cesarea  Philippi.2  In  reference  to  this 
last  conjecture,  we  are  to  consider  that  in  the  proximity  of  a  very 
high  hill,  a  small  hill,  or,  in  fact,  the  mere  spur  of  a  hill  can  hardly 
be  designated  as  the  hill  or  as  a  high  hill.  Since  then  we  find  our 
selves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  these  expressions 
seem  certainly  to  point  to  Hermon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this 
mountain  journey,  our  Lord's  object  could  not  be  to  get  to  the  region 
covered  with  snow,  but  only  to  the  deepest  solitude.  The  remark 
ably  elevating  and  refreshing  effect  of  the  solitudes  of  the  Alpine 
regions  has  been  frequently  celebrated.  In  the  still  seclusion  of  the 
high  mountain  Jesus  sought  to  strengthen  Himself  and  His  dis 
ciples  by  prayer.  They  were  praying  (Luke  ver.  28).  The  world 
vanished  from  their  view. 

At  this  solemn  hour  the  disciples  saw  how  the  face  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  Jesus  was  altered.  He  '  appeared  to  them  in  a  new 
form.'  '  His  face  shone  as  the  sun  :'  even  '  His  clothes  gleamed' 
in  the  bright  light,  '  white  as  snow  ; '  '  white '  (adds  Mark)  '  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.' 

We  know  how  joy  often  brightens  the  countenance  of  a  man,  how 
love  beautifies  it,  how  by  the  happiness  of  a  deathbed  it  is  often 

1  Sepp,  ii.  p.  407.  a  Hase,  p.  189. 
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strangely  glorified.1  The  revelations  of  the  future  world  make  holy 
prophets  often  pale  as  dead  men  (Dan.  x.),  often  beaming  for  joy. 
The  countenance  of  Moses  shone  when  he  came  down  from  Mount 
Sinai,  so  that  no  man  was  able  to  endure  to  gaze  upon  it  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  29  seq. ;  cp.  2  Cor.  iii.  7  scq.)  Here  we  have  the  highest 
that  in  this  way  could  come  to  pass  in  human  experience.  The 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  which  was  in  Christ  cast  its  splendour  over 
His  whole  being  ;  yea,  the  heavenly  luminosity  of  His  inner  man, 
which  else  was  still  bound  by  the  obscurity  of  His  earthly  appear 
ing,  now  broke  forth,  and  poured  even  upon  His  apparel  a  white 
glistering  of  light,  which  was  wholly  new  to  the  astonished  disci 
ples.  This  was  a  mightier  reappearance  of  that  phenomenon  which 
the  Baptist  saw  when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  ;  a  fore- 
shining  of  the  perpetual  glorification  to  be  afterwards  realized  (see 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  3G1).  It  was  the  first  particular  of  that  wondrous 
experience  which  the  disciples  were  now  destined  to  realize  ;  a 
spirit-apparition  in  the  midst  of  the  present  world.  The  heavenly 
being  of  Jesus  broke  forth  out  of  His  earthly  :  it  was  as  if  He  stood 

O  v 

already  upon  the  heights  of  the  other  world,  as  if  already  He 
belonged  to  the  realm  of  spirits.2 

This  served  to  introduce  the  second  marvellous  particular.  The 
Gospel  history  announces  it  with  astonishment  (KOI  Idov).  The 
disciples  saw  how  two  men  appeared  and  talked  with  Jesus  ;  and  it 
became  clear  to  them,  through  the  greeting  and  further  proceeding 
which  took  place  between  Jesus  and  these  unearthly  forms-,  that 
these  men  were  Moses  and  Elias.3  At  the  same  time  they  under 
stood  on  what  subject  their  discourse  was,  namely,  the  decease  with 
which  Jesus  should  fulfil  his  pilgrimage  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  being  ;  weighed  down  by  sleep,  and  yet,  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  state  of  sleepiness,  awake  and  all  alive  (Jbiaryprj- 
lyopija-avres*)  and  gazing.  The  sleepiness,  therefore,  was  no  common 
sleepiness,  but  seemed  brought  upon  them  by  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  spiritual  powers  which  were  playing  upon  them,  as 
on  that  other  occasion  in  Gethsemane,  when  Christ  was  struggling 
through  His  agony.  And  so  also  their  seeing  was  not  now  common 
seeing,  but  a  looking  with  the  bodily  eye  and  a  gazing  with  the 
visionary  perception  of  the  inner  man  at  one  and  the  same  time.4 

1  Cp.  O.  Kralibe,  Vorle&ungen  iibcr  das  Lcbcn  Jcsu.  p.  400. 

"  An  actual  luminosity  appearing  upon  the  human  body  has  been  repeatedly 
remarked  by  physicians  as  a  strange  phenomenon  attendant  upon  sickness.  This  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  physical  possibility  of  such  an  eradiation  as  we  are 
now  considering,  although  the  phenomenon  does  not  fall  into  the  circle  of  ordinary 
experience  as  a  sign  of  the  highest  manifestation  of  life.  But  that  symptoms  can 
appear  in  the  highest  condition  of  life,  having  resemblance  to  symptoms  of  life  in  a 
lower  condition,  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the  twofold  way  in  which  a  man  may  turn  pale  :  this 
may  occur  at  one  time  in  bodily  fainting,  at  another  in  the  condition  of  highest 
inspiration,  when  a  beam  of  the  majesty  of  God  is  touching  his  soul. 

a  [It  has  often  been  noticed  how  this  reappearance  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  by  the  manner  of  their  departure  from  earth  ; 
neither  of  them  suffering  that  dissolution  of  the  body  which  is  the  common  lot  of  man. 
The  reality  of  their  appearance  in  glorified  bodies  thus  becomes  easier  to  our  appre 
hension. — ED.] 

4  See  above,  Book  II.  ii.  2.     Here  again  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  the 
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They  were  really  gazing  into  the  spirit-world  ;  they  had  before  their 
eyes  Moses  and  Elias.  But  that  they  should  be  able  to  catch  sight 
of  these  heavenly  forms,  was  no  doubt  brought  about  for  them 
through  the  medium  of  Christ's  own  mood  of  feeling  in  that  hour, 
through  His  glance,  and  through  His  converse  with  those  spirits. 

It  is  of  the  highest  significance  that  the  disciples  heard  Moses  and 
Elias  speaking  with  Jesus  of  His  decease  at  Jerusalem.  Therewith 
there  would  dawn  in  their  minds  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
Jesus  would  be  abiding  in  connection  with  the  Old  Testament, 
even  if  at  Jerusalem  He  should  come  to  a  mournful  end ;  that 
therein  He  would  be  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  that  lawgiver  who 
condemned  transgressors  to  death,  of  that  zealous  one  who  com 
manded  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  ;  but  that,  with  all  the 
closeness  of  this  connection,  He,  by  the  very  circumstance  that  He 
was  to  suffer  death,  went  beyond  them.  So  that  in  this  vision 
there  was  displayed  to  them  the  oneness  of  the  Old  Covenant  with 
the  New,  and  the  superiority  of  the  New  above  the  Old.1  The 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  again  greeted 
each  other,  as  on  that  other  occasion  at  Jordan  when  Jesus  was 
baptized  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  356). 

But  when  Peter  observed  that  the  men  of  the  spirit-world 
were  about  to  depart  (Luke  ix.  33),  he  sought  to  prevent  this, 
speaking  to  Jesus  the  words  :  '  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here :  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  Thee,  and  one 
for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias/  It  had,  then,  soon  escaped  from 
his  view  what  Jesus  had  a  short  while  before  said  to  him  of 
the  end  of  His  life,  and  that  that  moreover  had  been  the  subject 
of  discourse  even  now.  He  would  have  been  so  glad  to  hold 
fast  the  glory  of  this  hour,  of  this  association.  The  world  he 
would  now  gladly  forsake,  to  the  earth  he  would  gladly  be  dead 
and  utterly  lost,  for  the  recompense  of  being  able  externally  to 
keep  together  this  communion  of  spirits,  and  to  tarry  in  its  circle, 
lodging  perhaps  in  the  tabernacle  of  Jesus  with  the  other  disciples. 
He  was  beside  himself  when  he  made  this  proposal  to  the  Lord. 
And  yet  his  greeting  of  the  occasion  is  characteristic.  At  any 
price  he  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  the  lot  of  crucifixion  on 
behalf  of  his  Lord.  In  the  strictest  sense,  he  wished  here  to  build 
a  cathedral  church,  or  even  to  found  a  monastic  order.  He  would 
establish  a  church-fellowship,  in  which  Jesus  should  be  the  first 
person,  the  law-giver  Moses  the  second,  and  the  zealot  Elias  the 
third.  Thereby  he  wished  to  draw  down  the  spirit-world  into  this 
life,  and  with  plastic  determination  to  hold  it  fast  in  the  world  of 
sensuous  perception.  Thus  he  spoke  as  Simon,  not  as  Peter ;  as  a 

dilemma  often  proposed,  that  such  a  gazing  must  either  be  merely  external  (objec 
tive)  or  merely  inward  (subjective),  is  entirely  false. 

1  [The  essential  import,  indeed,  of  this  incident  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  the  formal 
resignation  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  mediators  (typical)  between  God  and 
man  in  favour  of  the  '  One  Mediator,"  whom  God  now  also  definitely  proclaimed  as 
euch  by  His  own  voice.  Moses  and  Elias,  law  and  prophets,  found  their  fuliilment 
and  were  merged  in  Jesus— and  mainly  in  His  death  of  which  they  spoke. — ED.] 
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type  of  that  church-communion  which  professes  to  rest  on  him.1 
He  '  knew  not  what  he  said,'  the  Evangelists  observe  in  his  excuse. 
'  For  they  were  beside  themselves  with  fear,'  adds  Mark.  This  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood  thus  :  through  their  awful  sense  of  the 
spirit-world,  they  were  carried  aloft  above  the  consciousness  of 
ordinary  life,  felt  (so  to  speak)  spirit-like,  and  found  nothing  impos 
sible  in  the  thought  of  living  with  spirits. 

Peter  had  begun  to  speak  at  the  moment  when  the  scene  appeared 
about  to  change,  and  the  third  stage  of  the  transaction  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing.  He  was  yet  speaking  when  a  '  bright  cloud,' 
'  a  cloud  of  light/  showed  itself,  which  began  to  envelop  the  men  of 
the  apparition  which  was  before  their  eyes.2  They  were  surprised 
by  a  sudden  access  of  terror  when  they  saw  this  sign,  and  when  they 
observed  how  those  apparitions  were  vanishing  in  that  cloud  of 
light,  whose  brightness  was  overpowering  their  eyes.  Also,  Jesus 
was  by  it  withdrawn  from  their  eyes.  It  might  possibly  seem  to 
them  as  if  He  were  now  being  parted  from  them,  as  if,  in  the  com 
pany  of  those  unearthly  men,  He  were  being  removed  from  the 
earth.  In  fact,  this  was  the  moment  when  they  were  completely  to 
learn  that  He  had  power  to  keep  His  life  ;  that  it  was  free  love,  if 
He  again  stepped  forth  out  of  the  fellowship  of  heavenly  ones,  and 
with  them  descended  into  the  valley  of  death.  In  that  cloud  they 
saw  the  medium  of  transition  between  this  world  and  the  other.  It 
was  as  if  Jesus  had  already  embarked  in  the  ship  that  was  destined 
to  convey  Him  away  into  the  region  of  glory,  which,  later,  actually 
did  convey  Him  thither.  As  iti  the  light  of  His  transfigured  body 
was  manifested  the  breaking  out  of  the  heavenly  life  in  the  earthly, 
so  in  the  bright  cloud  was  manifested  that  veil  which  the  heavenly 
life,  in  the  unfolding  of  its  full  glory,  weaves  for  itself  out  of  earthly 
powers  because  it  needs  such  a  veiling — the  Shechinah.3  So  also 
the  ordinary  cloud  is  the  means  which  allays  and  tempers  for  the 
earth  the  outward  brightness  of  heaven,  as  the  earth  requires.  In 
this  stage  of  highest  tension  of  feeling,  the  disciples  heard  the  voice 
which  once  had  been  accorded  to  John  the  Baptist,  '  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  Him.'  Upon  this 
the  disciples,  from  fear,  fell  on  their  faces.  It  was  revealed  to  them 
now  by  the  Father  Himself  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  that 
He  was  the  chosen  One  above  Moses  and  Elias,  and  that  obedience 

1  Sepp,   ii.  408,   makes  the  observation  :  '  The  three  tabernacles  symbolize  the 
threefold  service  in  the  Church — that  service  of  the  sacramental  sacrifice,  of  believing 
prayer,    and  of  good   works,  which  is    continually  being   presented  to  the   divine 
Almightiness,  Holiness,  and  Love."    More  palpably  evident  is  it,  that  they  symbolize 
a  church  in  which,  along  with  the  tabernacle  of  Christ,  there  are  still  standing  the 
tabernacles  of  Moses  and  Elias. 

2  Cf.  Olshausen,  ii.  215.     '  The  strongest  light  is  =  CTKOTOS.     Therefore  it  is  said  in 
Scripture  with  the  like  meaning,  God  dwells  in  a  <f>us  airpoffiTov,  and  in  thick  dark 
ness,  1  Tim.  vi.  16  ;  Exod.  xx.  21.' 

3  The  Shechinah  is  therefore  (we  may  believe)  not  merely  the  symbol  of  the  pre 
sence  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  a  real  phenomenon  of  concealment,  which  shows 
itself  on  the  occasion  of  such  heavenly  manifestations  as  represent  the  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  in  the  lower  world.     It  constitutes  the  correlative  opposite  to  the  trans 
figuration-brightness. 
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to  Him  was  the  highest  duty.  It  was  the  second  time  that  this 
voice  resounded  :  since  then  it  lias  been  heard  once  more  with  a 
similar  turn  of  meaning  (John  xii.  28).1 

With  this  call  to  them  from  God,  which  re-echoed  loud  in  the 
souls  of  the  disciples,  the  whole  mysterious  procedure  was  closed. 
Jesus  again  stepped  forth,  '  took  hold  of  them,  and  said,  Arise,  be 
not  afraid ! '  They  looked  up,  and,  full  of  astonishment,  glanced 
quickly  around  in  every  direction  (7r€pi/3\etyd/jLevoi).  All  had  dis 
appeared.  Only  '  Jesus  alone '  stood  before  them. 

We  cannot  know  how  far  this  transaction  was  intended  for  those 
in  the  other  world  themselves  ;2  although  we  certainly  must  suppose 
that  it  had  an  object  also  for  them,  since  the  objective  reality  of  the 
fact  is  certain.3  But  that  Jesus  had  thereby  gained  deep  refresh 
ment,  as  if  in  heaven  itself,  for  the  path  of  suffering  which  now 
soon  awaited  Him,  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  trans 
action.  It  is  assumed,  however,  with  reason,  that  it  also  served 
especially  to  strengthen  the  three  disciples,  and  through  them  the 
whole  band  of  disciples,  for  the  great  conflict  which  they  were  now 
on  the  way  to  meet.  They  behoved  first  (so  to  speak)  to  be 
fastened  with  the  bands  of  this  heavenly  experience  to  heaven, 
before  they  could  be  led  down  into  the  abyss  of  temptation  which 
lay  for  them  in  Jesus'  cross  and  passion.  In  kindly  acquaintance 
ship  with  the  eternal  world  of  spirits  must  be  laid  the  deep  founda 
tion  for  that  Church  of  the  Cross,  which  now,  in  spite  of  the  world, 
death,  and  .hell,  was  to  be  established  out  of  the  souls  of  poor, 
weak,  sinful  men. 

'  As  they  were  coming  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged 
them,  saying,  Tell  the  vision4  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  man  be 
risen  from  the  dead.  They  kept  this  command,'  and  obeyed  it ; 
they  maintained  the  most  profound  silence  respecting  the  occur 
rence.  Unquestionably  the  secret  must  have  proved  sufficiently 
oppressive  to  them,  since  they  did  not  know  how  they  were  to 
understand  the  word  respecting  Jesus'  '  resurrection  from  the  dead ' 
(Mark,  ver.  10).  This  word  was  to  them,  at  present,  in  two 
respects  a  hard  riddle :  in  the  first  place,  in  itself,  for  they  knew 
not  in  what  sense  it  was  to  be  taken  ;  and  then  again,  because,  not 
knowing  its  meaning,  they  knew  not  either  the  period  when  their 
tongues  should  be  loosed  respecting  this  great  secret.  If,  for 
example,  Jesus  had  spoken  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead 

1  It  is  altogether  without  foundation  that  V.  Ammon  (ii.  309)  tries  to  confound 
this  occurrence  with  the  later  one  of  John  xii.  27. 

s[Tiie  author  might  have  more  fully  noticed  the  strengthening  influence  of  this 
transaction  on  our  Lord  Himself.  It  was  as  one  of  the  angels  sent  to  minister  to 
Him.  Here  He  saw  in  the  persons  of  Moses  aud  Elias  the  whole  Old  Testament 
Church  represented  to  Him,  and  represented  as  altogether  dependent  on  Him  alone, 
on  His  death,  for  the  salvation  they  had  hoped  in.  His  face  is  now  stedfastly  set 
towards  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  sacrifice. — ED.] 

3  Ebrard  states  the  following  object  in  reference  to  these  (p.  340)  : — '  In  His  trans 
figuration  Jesus  had  announced  to  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Covenant  the  blissful 
tidings  of  His  willingness  to  redeem  them  by  His  death.' 

4  See  Stier,  ii.  342. 
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at  the  last  day  (see  John  xi.  24),  He  would  then  have  imposed 
upon  them  in  that  command  almost  an  everlasting  silence  on  the 
great  event  which  they  had  witnessed.  They  had  eager  discussion 
therefore  with  each  other  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  announcement. 
The  question  has  been  raised,  what  object  could  Jesus  have  had 
in  binding  them  to  this  secrecy  ?  The  answer  (we  may  believe)  is 
found  in  the  consideration,  that  for  the  larger  circle  of  disciples  the 
transaction  could  onlv  be  made  intelligible  through  the  medium 

v  O  O 

of  Jesus'  resurrection.  Yea,  even  these  His  most  confidential 
disciples  themselves  could  only  then  properly  apprehend  it,  when 
they  viewed  it  in  connection  with  the  expectation  of  their  Lord 
being  raised  from  the  dead,  since  in  its  very  nature  it  was  a 
prophetic  prelibation  of  His  resurrection.  If  they  had  now  at  once 
made  the  circumstance  known  amongst  a  larger  circle,  it  wrould 
have  been  subjected  to  profanation  in  two  ways.  With  the  super 
stitious  friends  of  Jesus,  all  sorts  of  chiliastic  illusions  would 
have  been  again  quickened ;  and  they  would  have  excited  not  only 
themselves,  but  also  these  disciples,  with  expectations  which  Jesus 
was  just  now  making  it  His  very  endeavour  to  beat  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  gainsay ers,  by  a  coarse,  hostile  criticism,  would  have 
found  it  very  easy  to  throw  an  air  of  ridiculousness  over  an 
experience  woven,  as  this  was,  out  of  the  fine,  delicate  texture  of 
heavenly  apparitions  and  moods  of  exalted,  spirit-like  sensibility  ; 
and  the  result  would  have  been,  that  they  would  themselves  have 
been  made  sceptical  of  the  fact  which  they  had  witnessed  in  the 
hours  of  their  noblest  consecration.  For  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
explain  away,  to  all  appearance,  for  the  common  sense  of  men,  and 
to  resolve  into  nothing,  just  the  most  tender,  most  mysterious,  and 
most  elevated  occurrences  which  betide  in  the  border  region  be 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  a  weaker 
sort  to  scare  away,  by  any  jest  or  buffoonery,  the  devotional  mood, 
'  the  shy  roes '  (as  Lenan  finely  expresses  himself)  of  thoughts  of 
prayer  ;  this  is  proved  by  sundry  forms  of  antagonistic  interpreta 
tion  of  the  transfiguration,  either  bold  and  dashing,  or  recherche 
and  refined,  which  we  have  seen  in  more  recent  days.  As  it  was, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  three  disciples  would  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  occurrence  which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  most 
powerful  degree,  just  through  their  having  for  a  while  to  keep  the 
burdensome  secret  to  themselves.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
not  the  same  strengthening  have  been  imparted  also  to  the  other 
disciples  ?  We  answer,  these  were  mediately  strengthened  in  the 
manner  which  the  Lord  saw  to  be  the  most  suitable.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  again  encouraged  by  the  three  returning  into 
their  circle  in  a  wholly  changed  mode  of  feeling,  and  beaming  with 
a  lofty  confidence.  And  next,  through  this  changed  state  of  mind 
in'^the  three,  the  rest  could  not  fail  to  get  the  impression,  that  they 
knew  some  great  and  cheering  secret  relative  to  the  future  of  their 
Master  and  His  cause ;  and  this  impression  must  serve  to  keep 
them  in  a  strain  of  expectation  likely  to  do  them  good. 
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The  further  these  initiated  ones  came  down  the  hill,  the  more 
they  felt  that  a  blessed  hour  for  them  was  passed  by.  The 
threatening  world  in  the  low  grounds  down  under,  again  came 
forward  into  the  sphere  of  their  spiritual  sight.  And  now  it  was 
natural  that  the  thought  should  occur  to  them,  Why.  have  not 
those  men  of  God  whom  we  have  seen  come  down  with  us,  that, 
with  the  authority  which  they  clearly  have  in  Israel,  they  might 
prepare  the  way  for  their  Master?  At  least,  why  not  Elias?  He 
is  surely  to  come  to  usher  in  the  Messias ;  and  now,  when  he  has 
barely  shown  himself,  he  vanishes  again  !  Through  such  thoughts 
the  question  might  very  well  be  called  forth,  '  How  say  then  our 
scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ? '  The  form  of  their  question 
of  itself  shows,  that  they  ask  it  with  reference  to  something  just 
before  witnessed,  which  had  begot  all  kinds  of  thoughts  in  their 
minds.  They  seem  to  mean,  Why  has  not  at  least  Elias  accom 
panied  us  ?  We  are  not,  surely,  to  regard  that  fleeting  apparition 
of  him  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  expectation  cherished  by  all 
Israel,  and  which  rests  upon  a  clear  word  of  a  prophet  (Mai.  iv.  5)  ? 
But  Jesus  explains  to  them,  in  order  to  calm  their  minds,  that  that 
announcement  of  Elias  was  not  at  all  to  be  referred  to  this  apparition 
of  him,  but  received  its  accomplishment  in  a  wholly  different  fact. 

He  read  in  their  soul,  and  understood  well,  what  it  was  which 
they  especially  wished  to  say  in  this  reference  of  theirs  to  the 
coming  of  Elias.  In  all  probability,  the  thought  was  present  in 
their  soul,  If  Elias  is  to  come  and  restore  all  things  for  the  Messias, 
how  then  can  so  great  suffering  still  lie  before  Him  ?  This 
thought,  then,  He  draws  forth  into  view  by  saying  explicitly, 
'  Elias  truly  shall  come  first  and  restore  all  things/  But  then  He 
gives  His  disciples  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  path  of  suffering  was  to  be  spared  to  Himself.  They 
should  rather  understand  the  word  which  stands  written  of  Elias, 
so  as  that  it  shall  tally  with  that  which  stands  written  of  the 
Messias  Himself.  This  problem  He  gives  them  to  solve,  in  answer 
ing  the  question  in  their  mind,  which  yet  they  had  not  expressed 
in  words.  They  wished  to  ask  Him,  How  then  can  this  course  of 
suffering  be  required  with  the  Messias  ?  He  addresses  to  them  the 
counter-question,  '  Why  then  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  man,  that 
He  shall  suffer  many  things,  and  beset  at  nought?'1  Such  pro 
phecies  of  the  Messias  Jesus  found  with  certainty  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  ;  in  particular,  we  may  feel  sure,  at  any  rate  there,  where 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages  has  found  them  ;  e. «/.,  in  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah. 

'  Yea,  I  say  unto  you'  (He  added),  'Elias  is  already  come,  and 
with  him  also  they  have  done  as  they  listed.'  That  surely  means, 
So  little  have  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  hindered  by  Elias  from 

1  [The  author,  in  his  Bibelwerk  on  Mark  (2d  edition),  gives  a  somewhat  different 
punctuation  and  translation  :  '  And  how  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  man  ?  That  He 
must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought;  '  and  in  his  note  on  this  passage 
understands  this  to  mean,  '  what  holds  of  Him,  viz.,  that  He  must  Buffer  many 
things,  holds  also  of  His  forerunner.' — TR.] 
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killing  the  Messias,  that  they  have  rather,  with  the  most  outrageous 
self-will,  treated  and  set  aside  even  that  mighty  zealot  himself. 
'  As  is  written  of  him,'  added  the  Lord ;  an  enigmatical  word  for 
the  disciples  then,  as  for  many  theologians  still  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  history  of  suffering  told  of  the  historical  Elias  itself,  lay  the 
type  of  every  figurative  Elias  in  the  theocracy.  The  historical  Elias 
was  devoted  to  death  by  the  resolute,  wicked  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  the 
weak  Ahab ;  and  this  had  at  least  for  its  result,  that  for  a  long  time 
he  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  that  later  he  would  not  have  had  much 
longer  continuance  upon  earth,  even  if  God  had  not  delivered  him 
by  taking  him  up  to  heaven.  There  may  be  read  a  prophetic 
sketch  of  the  fortunes,  Avhich  as  a  rule  lie  before  every  one  who  in 
the  theocracy  prepares  the  way  of  the  Lord.  And  so,  in  particular, 
for  John  was  found  a  Jezebel,  Herodias,  who  made  him  to  be  per 
secuted  by  the  hand  of  a  weak  king  Ahab,  Herod,  until  she  had  pre 
pared  for  him  death.  But  also  in  the  word  of  the  prophet  Malachi 
(iii.  1)  might  have  been  found  an  obscure  prediction  of  the  path 
of  suffering  which  the  Elias-Jolm  was  to  tread.  For  if  it  was  cer 
tain  that  the  Messias  was  to  enter  into  His  glory  through  the  suffering 
of  death,  and  that  the  prophet  announced  that  His  messenger  would 
come,  and  go  before  Him  and  prepare  His  way  in  all,  then  there  lay 
therein  an  indirect  intimation  that  He  was  to  go  before  Him  also  in 
the  death  of  martyrdom. 

After  this  explanation,  the  disciples  '  understood  that  Jesus  was 
speaking  of  John  the  Baptist.'  He  therefore,  even  more  distinctly 
than  before  (Matt.  xi.  14),  referred  that  prophetic  expectation  of  the 
Elias  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messias  to  John  the  Baptist.  Many 
suppose  that  Jesus  saw  only  a  qualified  fulfilment  of  Malachi's  an 
nouncement  in  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist,  and  that  His  expression, 
'  Elias  cometh  and  restoreth  all  things,'  points  to  the  fact,  that  here 
after  His  second  coming  will  still  be  preceded  by  a  particular  appear 
ing  of  Elias.1  But  even  if  in  this  declaration  of  His  we  find  an 
announcement  which  goes  beyond  John  the  Baptist,  yet  it  is  not 
therewith  determined,  that  hereafter  the  historical  Elias  himself 
is  to  come  again.  Bather,  the  application  which  Jesus  Himself 
makes  of  that  passage  in  Malachi  to  John,  leads  us  to  the  inference, 
that  also  in  the  second  case  the  object  spoken  of  is  an  Elias  in  a 
symbolical  sense — one  who  prepares  the  way  for  Christ  by  appear 
ing  in  the  character  of  a  reformer.  And  so  far  the  word  of  Jesus 
would  then  be  the  declaration  of  a  rule,  in  some  such  shape  as  this : 
Certainly,  this  is  a  fixed  principle,  Elias  cometh,  and  will  prepare 
beforehand  all  things.  But  this  proposition  would  then  have  the 
general  signification  :  at  every  great  coming  of  the  Messias  an  Elias 
goes  before  Him  preparing  the  way.  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
is  beyond  doubt.  Yet  surely  we  must  hold  fast  to  this,  that  Jesus 
saw  the  proper  fulfilment  of  that  ancient  prediction  in  the  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist ;  on  which  account  also  the  disciples  now  do 
not  go  beyond  that  thought. 

1  Stier,  ii.  344. 
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NOTES. 

1.  The  different  ways  of  taking  the  narrative  of  the  transfigura 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  Strauss,  ii.  p.  239  [or  in  Kuinoel's  Commen- 
tarii,  Matt.  xvii. — TR.]  Concerning  the  mythical  exposition  of 
Strauss,  compare,  in  addition  to  the  discursive  observations  made 
above,  the  illustrations  given  by  W.  Hoffmann  (p.  375),  Hug 
(p.  85),  Ebrard  (p.  341).  Hoffmann  shows  in  how  forced,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  merely  external  a  method  the  '  critic '  has  gleaned  and 
put  together  particular  elements  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  material  out  of  which  (he  supposes)  Christian  legends 
have  fashioned  the  story.  Ebrard  has  with  reason  noticed  it  as 
particularly  striking,  that  the  '  critic  '  has  started  the  question, 
What  was  the  object,  then,  of  the  bright  light  (in  the  narrative 
before  us)  ?  Yet  we  should  not  exactly  choose  to  call  this  question 
sly,  as  Ebrard  does ;  it  deserves  another  description.  Let  us  be 
think  ourselves,  that  a  Spinozist,  a  Hegelian,  who  knows  how  to 
teach  us  that  all  that  appears  (alles  Erscheinende)  is  its  own  object, 
can  in  his  critical  eagerness  so  far  contradict  himself,  as  even  to  ask 
after  the  object  of  the  bright  light  of  a  blissful  face  !  The  words  of 
the  '  critic'  run  thus :  '  But  granting  that  this  bright  light  were  even 
possible,  still  the  question  remains,  what  end  it  is  to  be  thought  to 
have  served.'  As  to  what  concerns  its  interpretation  upon  natural 
principles,  this  in  its  different  shapes  has  been  very  well  commented 
upon  by  Strauss.  Recently,  Von  Arninon  has  again  enriched  this 
chapter  of  exposition  (ii.  302  seq.)  To  wit ;  '  Jesus  had  placed 
Himself  somewhat  higher  than  those  that  accompanied  Him,  who 
were  lying  near,  so  that  the  light,  striking  upon  the  mountain, 
touched  Him  earlier  than  it  did  them,  and  gave  Him  seemingly  an 
ethereal  illumination.'  And  yet  the  occurrence  took  place  about  the 
time  of  evening  (p.  305).  Yon  Ammon's  natural  explanation  would 
be  made  more  presentable  if  it  were  transferred  to  the  hour  of 
morning.  Oddly  enough  Yon  Ammon  combines  with  the  exposition 
of  this  natural  illumination  the  following  remark  :  '  So  God  appears 
to  Moses,  &c. :  Moses  came  back  from  Sinai  with  the  reflection  of 
this  light.'  Surely  (we  imagine)  not  with  a  reflection  of  that 
natural  evening-sunshine,  amid  which,  he  tells  us,  Jesus  was  stand 
ing  !  From  the  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  by  means  of  objective 
phenomena,  we  must  distinguish  that  which  explains  it  by  means  of 
subjective  states,  i.e.,  dreams  of  the  disciples,  according  to  which  it 
must  be  supposed  that  they  all  dreamed  the  same  thing  ;  while  it 
even  then  still  remains  unexplained,  how  Jesus  at  the  end  can,  as 
being  awake,  have  made  Himself  participant  in  the  mistaking  of 
their  dream  for  an  objective  occurrence.  As  ingenious  as  it  is  un 
tenable,  is  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  story  propounded  by 
Weisse  (i.  538)  ;  of.  Strauss  (ii.  260).  According  to  this  view, 
that  high  mountain  was  the  elevation  of  knowledge  which  the 
disciples  were  now  reaching, — the  knowledge,  to  wit,  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  personal  Messias  was  undergoing  an  intellectual 
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transfiguration  in  their  view.  But  how  could  we  manage  to 
make  the  disciples  there,  in  Gaulonitis,  suddenly  disappear  in 
the  land  of  poesy  ?  The  hills  of  Anti-Libanus  are  real  lime 
stone  mountain-ranges ;  and  one  needs  not  to  go  out  of  the 
land  of  knowledge  just  because  one  has  a  mind  to  continue  in  the 
region  of  reality  and  history.  That  in  the  hearts  of  the  three 
disciples  there  was  now  dawning  a  higher  knowledge  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  Messias  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  Jewish 
expectations ;  this  is,  upon  just  grounds,  made  prominent  in 
Weisse's  view  of  the  transaction,  but  surely  it  is  too  strongly  em 
phasized.  When  we  at  last  come  back  to  the  conception  of  the 
transfiguration  as  a  miraculous  external  event,  we  must,  however, 
observe  that  the  true  estimate  of  this,  as  of  other  similar  transac 
tions,  could  not  but  be  difficult,  so  long  as  we  held  the  views  of  a 
supernaturalism  made  purely  external,  and  insisted  upon  the  false 
dilemma,  that  such  an  event  must  be  regarded  either  as  one  ex 
clusively  external,  or  as  one  exclusively  inward.  AVe  have  already 
shown  before,  how  it  was  necessary  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
objective  experience  of  a  heavenly  apparition,  the  visionary  faculty 
in  those  chosen  to  receive  the  revelation  should  develop  into  the 
visionary  posture  of  mind,  and  how  this  principle  was  in  especial  to 
be  applied  also  to  the  case  of  perceiving  heavenly  utterances  (see 
above,  i.  p.  364). 

2.  Respecting  the  expectation  of  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  law,  that 
the  prophet  Elias  was  to  go  before  the  Messias,  see  Hug.  as  above,  ii. 
86.  One  rabbinical  sentence  relating  to  this  runs  as  follows  :  '  He 
will  gather  you  together  through  the  hands  of  the  great  prophet 
Elias,  and  present  you  through  the  hands  of  the  King  Messias.' 

SECTION  XIII. 

THE  HEALING  OF  THE  LUNATIC. 

(Matt.  xvii.  14-21.     Mark  ix.  14-29.     Luke  ix.  37-45.) 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  confidential  disciples  of  Jesus  on  the 
mountain  received  a  revelation  from  the  realms  of  glory  which  should 
serve  to  strengthen  them  for  the  days  that  were  to  ensue,  it  was,  on  the 
other,  allotted  to  the  other  disciples,  that  through  a  mighty  experi 
ence  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  the  superior 
power  of  their  Master,  they  also  should  be  animated  to  greater 
courage  and  watchfulness  in  their  further  following  after  Jesus. 

When  the  Lord  with  the  three  disciples,  'on  the  next  day'  (i.e., 
on  the  day  after  the  transfiguration),  returned  to  the  other  disciples, 
who  were  waiting  for  Him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  probably  in  an  in 
habited  valley,  He  found  '  a  great  multitude  about  them,'  and  even 
'  scribes,  who  were  around,  disputing  with  them./  1  The  group  was 

1  Keander  observes  that  this  circumstance,  that  here  scribes  are  meeting  Jesus,  is 
more  in  favour  of  the  transaction  having  taken  place  at  a  hill  in  Galilee  than  at  Her- 
mon,  on  the  hills  near  Paneas.  But  surely  we  may  suppose  that  scribes  were  to  be 
found  iii  the  dominions  of  Philip,  a  Jewish  prince. 
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evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  But  at  the  moment  that 
they  saw  Jesus,  '  they  were  greatly  amazed,  and  running  to  Him, 
saluted  Him.'  The  striking  remark  of  the  Evangelist  Mark,  that 
they  were  greatly  amazed,  will  be  explained  presently.  Jesus  ob 
served,  probably  with  displeasure,  that  the  doctors  of  the  law,  as 
adepts  in  disputation,  had  with  their  questions  pressed  His  disciples 
hard  up  into  a  corner.  He  immediately  steps  up  to  them  with  the 
inquiry,  'What  are  ye  disputing  with  them  about?'  They  gave 
Him  no  answer, — a  proof  how  much  they  were  afraid  of  Him.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  the  more  thinly  scattered  lawyers  in  those 
hills  of  Cesarea  Philippi  had  not  yet  gone  so  far  in  bold  hostility  to 
Him  as  those  in  Galilee  ;  but  yet,  without  doubt,  enmity  to  Him 
was  already  spread  abroad  even  among  them.  But  it  is  at  present 
in  the  stage  of  timid  lying  in  wait.  Upon  their  silence,  a  man 
stepped  forth  from  the  crowd.  He  made  his  complaint,  that  he  had 
been  seeking  for  Him  with  a  sick  person  (ijvejKa  irpo^  ae)  who  was 
his  only  sou  ;  that  he  was  lunatic,  and  was  in  a  very  bad  condition ; 
that  a  dumb  demon  (such  an  one  as  made  him  speechless,  and,  as 
we  may  suppose,  unconscious)  had  the  mastery  of  him  ;  that  he 
often  seized  him  suddenly  (particularly  about  the  time  of  the  grow 
ing  moon)  cried  aloud  out  of  him,  and  convulsed  him,  so  that  he 
foamed  and  gnashed  his  teeth  ;  that  thus  the  patient  was  sore  tor 
mented  by  him,  till  at  last  the  demon  went  out  of  him  again,  not, 
however,  until  he  had  once  more  convulsed  his  whole  frame ;  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  could  not  fail  that  the  patient  must  be 
continually  pining  away  ;  that  this  sufferer  (whose  illness  on  its  phy 
sical  side  was  plainly  epilepsy)  he  had  brought  to  His  disciples,  not 
being  able  to  find  Jesus  Himself,  with  the  entreaty  that  they  would 
cast  out  the  demon,  but  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  effect  it. 

We  now  understand  the  situation  in  which  Jesus  found  His  dis 
ciples.  They  had  then  endeavoured  to  heal  the  sick  boy,  but  their 
attempt  had  failed.  They  had  certainly  received  from  Jesus  autho 
rity  to  cast  out  demons ;  and  we  may  surely  assume  that  in  His 
name  they  had  sought  to  do  so  in  this  instance.  Yet  their  treatment 
of  the  case  had  failed, — a  proof  that,  in  the  undertaking,  they  had 
not  stood  in  the  power  of  full  communion  with  Him.  This  circum 
stance  is  probably  to  be  explained  mainly  by  their  present  mood  of 
feeling.  A  short  while  before,  they  had  for  the  first  time  heard  of 
the  way  leading  to  the  cross,  on  which  they  were  to  follow  Jesus, 
and  they  had  in  those  days,  no  doubt,  to  contend  with  sore  tempta 
tions  to  leave  Him.  Who  knows  in  what  measure  the  power  of 
darkness  might  already  be  hovering  round  the  spirit  of  a  Judas,  and 
how  much  his  dissatisfaction  might  be  weighing  down  and  crippling 
the  remaining  disciples  !  And  now,  while  in  this  mood,  they  were 
suddenly  summoned  to  heal  a  sick  person,  whose  malady  had  about 
it  something  shocking  and  awful.  The  unhappy  result  of  their 
endeavour  evinces  the  want  of  assurance  with  which  it  had  been 
undertaken.  In  consequence,  they  were,  without  question,  com 
pletely  stricken  down.  This  juncture  hostile  scribes  turn  to  account 
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for  the  purpose  of  disputing  with  them  ; — we  can  imagine  in  what 
sense.  They  would  easily  represent  the  matter  so,  that  the  rebuff 
of  the  disciples  appeared  to  fall  back  upon  their  Master.  We  may 
therefore  conjecture,  that  in  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  dis 
ciples,  helpless  and  pressed  hard  by  the  Rabbins,  the  spirit  of  mali 
cious  satisfaction  and  ridicule  began  to  find  expression  in  reference 
to  Jesus  and  His  work. 

Thus,  without  question,  this  group  was  in  a  highly  profane  mood, 
and  one  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  ;  but  now  He  sud 
denly  approached  them  in  the  well-known  majesty  of  His  being,  which 
at  present  was  also  heightened  by  the  effects  which  His  transfiguration 
left  behind  it.  His  appearance,  therefore,  struck  the  conscience  of  the 
people  like  a  sudden  blow  ;  and  Mark  has  surely  not  expressed  him 
self  too  strongly  when  he  writes  :  '  they  were  amazed.'  They  sought 
to  repair  their  fault  by  hastening  to  meet  Him  with  acts  of  obeisance. 

On  hearing  the  complaint  of  the  man,  Christ  exclaimed,  '  Oh 
faithless  and  perverse  generation  !  How  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ? 
How  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? '  And  forthwith  He  commanded  the 
boy  to  be  brought  to  Him. 

That  just  at  this  hour,  the  world,  in  the  gloom  of  its  despair  and 
corruption,  should  make  the  most  painful  impression  upon  Him,  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Those  who  from  very  high  hills 
come  down  to  the  level  ground,  pass  through  very  great  changes  in 
physical  respects.  They  come,  perhaps,  out  of  the  region  of  eternal 
snow  and  of  vegetable  growth  in  its  most  miserable  and  stunted 
forms,  and  pass  through  a  succession  of  zones,  districts  ever  more 
and  more  warm  and  blooming,  until  in  the  warm  vale  they  see  them 
selves  surrounded  by  the  richest  vegetation.  This  contrast  presents 
itself  in  its  full  power  to  those  who,  out  of  the  higher  regions  of 
Lebanon,  descend  into  its  warm  and  richly  blessed  valleys.  But  any 
such  change  was  secondary,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  to  one  of  an 
opposite  character  of  much  greater  significance.  He  came  out  of  a 
warm  zone,  which  was  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of  eternal  light !  and 
was  now  come  into  a  region  in  which  the  frosts  of  unbelief  were 
blowing  keen  upon  Him.  There,  the  spirits  of  heaven  were  near 
Him ;  here,  the  spirits  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Even  artists  have 
felt  and  sought  to  represent  the  wonderful  contrast  between  the 
heavenly  scene  of  the  transfiguration  and  this  scene  of  the  bottom 
less  pit,  in  which  the  demon  of  anguish  seems  to  be  triumphing  over 
the  whole  human  group  which  surrounds  the  wretched  demoniac. 
But  Jesus  had  good  grounds  for  giving  very  strong  utterance  to  the 
impression  which  this  circle  made  upon  Him.  The  mountain  behind 
Him  behoved  to  transform  itself  into  a  Sinai  for  this  group  ;  His 
voice  behoved  like  a  peal  of  thunder  to  terrify,  and  to  cleanse  the  air 
from  the  spirits  of  frivolity  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  443). 

He  here  openly  gave  utterance  to  a  mood  which  we  may  be  sure 
frequently  assailed  Him,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  He  did  not  express. 
In  this  case  He  could  not  but  express  it.1  But  it  is  clear  that  He 

1  See  the  beautiful  observations  of  Stier,  ii.  350. 
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was  rebuking  the  whole  company ;  for  they  were  all  blended  one  with 
another  in  one  and  the  same  sentiment  of  unbelief. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  was  brought  to  Him,  '  the  demon  began  to 
convulse  and  shake  him/  and  soon  '  he  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
wallowing  and  foaming.'  The  evil  was  very  great,  since  even  the 
influence  of  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus,  which  immediately  in 
itself  was  so  wholesome,  yet  called  it  forth  so  strongly.  But,  however, 
this  paroxysm  was  at  the  same  time  a  proof  that  the  power  of  Jesus 
had  already  begun  to  work  upon  the  child.  Perhaps  the  Lord  con 
sidered  it  desirable  to  leave  this  first  impression  of  His  personal 
presence  upon  the  patient  to  work  itself  in  some  measure  off.1  With 
the  most  elevated  calmness  He  asked  the  father  of  the  patient  '  how 
long  this  had  been  on  him.'  '  From  a  child,' 2  was  his  reply.  And 
then  he  probably  proceeded  to  relate  to  Him  particular  instances : 
how  the  demon  had  often  suddenly  fallen  upon  the  boy  and  thrown 
him  down  ;  sometimes  when  near  the  fire,  sometimes  when  near  the 
water,  so  that  the  patient  had  then  plunged  into  one  or  the  other. 
He  charged  the  evil  spirit  with  the  malignant  purpose  of  mischiev 
ously  destroying  his  son  (Jva  <nro\e<rr)  avrov).  This  demon-power 
stood  opposed  to  him  like  a  sworn  hereditary  enemy,  who  meant  in 
his  only  son  to  root  out  his  very  stock ;  and  imploringly  he  begged 
Him :  '  If  Thou  canst  do  anything,  save  us  !  take  pity  upon  us  ! ' 
In  this  cry  there  was  a  strong  dash  of  the  despair  which  threatened 
to  overpower  him,  since  it  not  only  produced  his  excitement,  but 
also  led  him  to  utter  the  senselessly  rude  word,  '  If  Thou  canst  do 
anything !  ' 

Jesus  answered  him  with  an  enigmatical  word,  which  we  may 
suppose  means  this :  If  iliou  canst,  is  the  word !  Yes,  '  if  thou 
canst — believe ! 3  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.' 
This  word  wrought  with  a  wonderful  power  upon  the  desponding 
man.  He  cried  out  aloud,  with  streaming  eyes  :  '  I  believe  !  Help 
my  unbelief!'  Through  the  noble  honesty  which  the  deepest 
anguish  of  soul  was  blessed  to  produce  in  him,  this  man  gives  us 
the  opportunity  of  looking  deep  into  the  very  birthplace  of  faith. 
We  see  how  faith  as  a  free  and'necessary  act  of  heroic  trust,  on  the 
path  of  earnest  supplication,  of  calling  upon  Jesus,  struggles  her  way 
upwards  out  of  the  dull,  servile  mood  of  unbelief.4  Here  repentance 
and  confession  of  sin  follow  upon  faith  or  the  confession  of  faith  ;  so 
mighty  in  its  operation  is  this  strengthening  of  the  soul  begotten 

1  Weisse  is  disposed  (i.  522)  to  regard  the  interlocution  between  Jesus  and  the 
father  of  the  possessed  boy  as  an  hors  d'auvre.     He  missed  the  signification  of  this 
pause. 

2  The  hankering  of  Olshausen  to  explain  demoniac  sufferings  by  secret  sins,  through 
which  a  defective  conception  of  these  cases  appears  in  his  Commentary,  is  especially 
confusing  here,  since  it  is  expressly  said  of  the  boy,  that  he  had  had  the  affliction 
from  childhood.     There  is,  further,  nothing  in  the  representation  to  lead  us  to  refer, 
as  others  do,  the  disasters  of  the  patient  falling  into  the  fire  and  into  water  to  accesses 
of  melancholy. 

3  The  expression,  tl  5i'?a<rat,  Jesus  seems  with  an  intended  double  meaning  to  be 
giving  back  to  the  man  as  a  riddle,  in  some  each  sense  as  this  :  rb  tl  SiWffcu — d  ai) 
dvvaffai — iruTTevvai.  *  See  Olaliauseu  in  loc. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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out  of  the  deepest  distress  through,  the  promise  of  Christ.  And 
now  Christ  had  again  prepared  an  open  road  for  Himself  to  work 
upon  the  sick  son — through  the  heart  of  the  father,  who  felt  the 
distress  of  his  son  as  deeply  as  if  he  had  himself  been  also  convulsed 
by  the  demon.  The  father's  cry  of  anguish  was  observed  to  cause 
a  fresh  pressing  in  of  the  crowd.  But  the  disturbing  effect  of  this 
thronging  of  the  press  Jesus  sought  quickly  to  anticipate,  liemark- 
able  for  its  stern  decision  was  the  sentence  of  expulsion  with  which 
He  accomplished  the  cure  :  '  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge 
thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him  I'  Forthwith 
the  conflict  of  recovery  set  in  :  a  wild  outcry ;  convulsive  spasms  ; 
and  then  the  patient  lay  there  perfectly  still,  free  from  the  symp 
toms  he  had  been  suffering  from  hitherto,  but  as  motionless  as  if  he 
were  dead.  Many,  in  fact,  said  he  was  dead.  '  But  Jesus  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up,  and  he  stood  up  upon  his  feet : 
from  that  hour  he  was  cured/ 

Now  there  began  to  spread  a  great  astonishment  at  the  mighty 
power  of  God  shown  in  the  works  -of  Jesus,  in  that  same  multitude 
which  for  a  while  had  been  so  doubtful  in  its  sentiments ;  many 
expressions  of  rapturous  admiration  of  Him  were  heard.  Jesus 
advised  His  disciples  to  keep  in  recollection  these  utterances  of  feel 
ing.  Not  so  much  (we  may  be  sure)  for  the  reason  that  doing  so 
might  serve  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  as  that  they  might 
thoroughly  learn  what  men  were.  '  For'  (He  said)  '  the  time  was 
coming  that  the  Son  of  man  would  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
men.'  But  the  disciples  were  now  once  more  as  little  disposed  as 
possible  implicitly  to  receive  so  sorrowful  a  prediction.  Why,  their 
Master  has  just  now  again  shown  that,  under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances,  He  could  forthwith  work  deliverance  ;  that  He  could 
coerce  the  worst  demons  ;  that  He  could  change  the  most  unfavour 
able  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  people  into  the  most  favourable. 
Luke  makes  a  point  of  expressing  in  the  strongest  manner  that  they 
were  incapable  of  taking  home  Christ's  declaration.  '  They  mis 
understood'  or  'ignored1  the  word  ;  and  it  was  for  them  a  closed 
riddle,  so  that  they  did  not  apprehend '  its  proper  meaning.2  But 
'  they  were  also  afraid  to  ask  Him'  for  more  specific  information. 
With  reverence  for  His  person  there  blended,  no  doubt,  at  the  same 
time  the  dread  of  a  more  distinct  and  terrible  announcement. 

When  the  Lord  was  again  alone  with  His  disciples,  they  asked 
Him,  '  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  (the  demon)  out  ?'  Jesus  de 
clared  to  them  in  direct  terms :  '  On  account  of  your  unbelief ; ' 
and  added,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  then  say  only  to  this  mountain,  Kemove  hence,  and 
place  thyself  thither !  and  it  shall  remove  thither ;  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you.' 

Faith  cannot  make  it  her  concern,  in  a  literal  sense,  to  be  remov- 

1  We  must  not  mistake  the  ethical  element  in  the  word  dyvoeu.     It  lies  in  the 
word  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  iu  the  word  ignore. 
•  The  same  judgment  recurs  in  Luke  xviii.  34. 
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ing  mountains  of  the  earth.  But  if  it  could  be  and  ought  to  be  its 
concern,  then  faith  would  be  able  really  to  remove  mountains.  For 
faith  is  the  heart's  becoming  one  with,  and  being  closely  joined  to, 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  The  smallest,  finest  grain l  of  this  power 
of  working  in  God  can  effect  the  most  extraordinary  operations,  and, 
in  actual  fact,  all  things  must  be  possible  to  it,  because  all  things 
are  possible  to  God.  But  on  that  very  account  also,  faith  is  not 
dependent  on  human  caprice,  not  self-willed,  as  human  enthusiasm 
is.  First  of  all,  it  is  called  by  God  to  remove,  to  drive  out  from  the 
soul,  the  inward  corruptions  and  errors  which  lie  like  mountains 
between  the  soul  and  its  happiness.  Not  till  then  is  it  called  to 
remove  the  mountains  of  spiritual  corruption  in  the  life  of  others. 
After  this,  it  can  then  also  concern  itself  with  removing  the  moun 
tains  of  other  people's  distress, — the  task  with  which  in  the  story 
before  us  the  disciples  essayed  to  concern  themselves,  without  having 
given  heed  to  the  right  order  of  things,  without  having  first  put 
aside  the  mountain  of  sadness  and  dissatisfaction  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  then  the  mountain  of  weakness  of  faith  in  the  mind  of  the 
sorrowing  father.  At  length  there  come  then,  in  the  succession,  the 
mountains  of  those  earthly  difficulties  which  in  a  thousand  ways 
oppose  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  at  last  faith  will 
also  address  herself  to  transfigure  the  earth,  and  with  the  earth  to 
change  the  form  of  its  mountains.  And  this  last  is  not  the  most 
difficult,  namely,  that  at  last  the  mountains  of  the  earth  should  be 
removed ;  but  the  first,  namely,  that  the  mountains  of  unbelief 
should  be  done  away.-  But,  however,  the  order  which  is  by  God 
appointed  to  man  in  the  work  of  removing  mountains  man  must  not 
overleap ;  and  if  he,  without  faith,  essays  to  remove  mountains  in 
any  way,  then  that  alone  redounds  to  his  reproach :  as  with  the 
disciples  it  not  merely  redounded  to  their  reproach  that  they  could 
not  heal  the  sick  boy.  but  also  most  especially  that  they  had  sought 
to  do  it  without  faith.  The  first  thing  they  should  have  set  about, 
was  to  do  away  with  the  mountain  of  unbelief  which  had  placed  itself 
between  them  and  the  working  of  their  divine  Master's  power. 

Most  especially  in  this  case,  since  they  had  to  deal  with  a  de 
moniac  evil  of  especial  magnitude.  For,  '  This  kind,'  said  the  Lord 
in  conclusion,  '  goeth  not  out  (is  not  cast  out)  except  only  by  virtue 
of  prayer  and  fasting.'  Prayer  and  fasting  are  evidently  here  re 
garded  as  the  two  opposed  activities  in  the  living  exercise  of  opera 
tive  faith.  Out  of  the  one  energy  of  its  self-exercise  proceeds,  on 
the  one  hand,  prayer,  the  striving  of  the  soul  after  union  with  God, 
and  her  confirmation  in  this  oneness;  on  the  other  hand,  fasting, 
the  spontaneous  abstinence  and  well  calculated  renunciation  of  the 
soul,  in  her  earnest  endeavour  to  get  free  from  her  old  attachments 
to  the  world.  Thus  must  a  man  shake  his  wings,  if  in  faith  he  will 
do  miracles.  lie  must,  in  prayer,  conjoin  himself  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  in  the  same  measure,  in  fasting,  struggle  himself  free 

1  Concerniug  the  image  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  see  Stier,  ii.  236. 
2  See  Slier,  ii.  355,  &c. 
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from  the  world  ;  and  then  he  is  able,  in  God,  being  free,  and  stand 
ing  in  antagonism  to  the  world,  to  remove  the  mountains  which 
are  in  the  world.  But  the  greater  the  evil  is  which  he  will  coerce, 
the  greater  must  be  his  experience  in  both  these  points,  and  there 
fore  in  the  life  of  faith.  Possibly  the  disciples  might  have  been 
able  to  control  a  lesser  demoniac  suffering  with  that  weakened  faith 
of  theirs,  which  in  the  season  of  their  conflict  they  had  not  suffi 
ciently  nourished  by  prayer  and  fasting ;  but  if  they  would  control 
this  kind  of  demoniac  suffering,  this  fearful  bondage  of  a  human 
being,  who  seemed  to  have  been  from  a  child  given  up  to  all  per 
nicious  influences,  cosmical  and  ethical, — -for  such  a  work  as  that, 
they  needed  to  be  armed  by  a  faith  which  was  engaged  in  the  live 
liest  energy,  in  full  tension  and  exercise,  between  its  two  poles  of 
life,  which  are  praying  and  fasting. 

By  this  incident  not  only  had  the  disciples  been  humbled,  raised 

*/  fc/  1 

up,  and  warned,  and  in  consequence  strengthened  for  their  path  of 
suffering  in  following  after  Jesus,  but  they  had  also  gained  from 
bitter  experience  a  living  consciousness  of  the  chasm,  which  was 
opening  ever  wider  and  wider,  between  them  and  that  spirit  of  their 
nation  which  was  under  the  leading  of  the  scribes.  But  that  this 
contrast  should  be  brought  more  and  more  home  to  their  conscious 
ness,  was  just  the  thing  which  they  most  pressing! y  needed. 

NOTE. 

The  expression,  remove  mountains,  root  up  mountains,  was  very 
current  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbins,  to  express  the  doing  away  of 
great  spiritual  or  intellectual  difficulties.  '  Among  the  Jews  an 
eloquent  teacher  is  called  DHil  ~lpi?,  an  uprooter  of  mountains' — 
Stier,  ii.  355.  Compare  the  quotations  which  Sepp,  ii.  p.  416,  has 
adduced  in  evidence  out  of  Jewish  writings. 

SECTION  XIV. 

THE  PRIVATE  JOURNEY  OF  CHRIST  THROUGH  GALILEE,  AND  THE  EXHOR 
TATION  OF  HIS  BRETHREN  THAT  HE  SHOULD  STEP  OUT  OF  THIS 
CONCEALMENT  BY  TAKING  PART  IN  THE  APPROACHING  PILGRIMAGE 
TO  THE  FEAST.  HIS  REJECTION  OF  THEIR  ADVICE,  AND  SECRET 
JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

(Matt,  xvii.  22,  23.     Mark  ix.  30-32.     John  vii.  1-10.) 

After  our  Lord,  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
had  brought  the  disciples  to  the  decision  that  they  would  belong  to 
Him  and  follow  Him  even  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  lean 
ings  of  the  people,  and  had  thereby  laid  the  first  foundation  of  His 
New  Testament  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish,  He  could 
calmly  go  to  meet  the  risk  of  death  which  threatened  Him  every 
where,  both  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee .  But  nevertheless  He  found  it 
necessary  meanwhile  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  openly  show 
ing  Himself  in  Galilee.  He  would  therefore  seem,  in  all  probability, 
to  have  avoided  the  ordinary  way  back  over  the  sea,  and  to  have 
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betaken  Himself  in  returning  to  His  home  by  a  considerable  detour 
through  Upper  Galilee.  To  this  the  expression  in  Mark  seems  to 
point:  '  They  went  past,'  or  'went  by'  (-TrapeTropeiWro),  'through 
Galilee;'  an  expression  which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  also 
taken  to  mean,1  that  Jesus  did  not  now,  as  He  commonly  did,  travel 
along  the  public  roads,  but  through  small  by-roads  and  field-paths. 
If  the  sense  be  determined  thus,  then  Galilee  would  seem  also  to  be 
taken  in  its  stricter  sense,  as  meaning  Upper  Galilee.  As  they 
avoided  going  over  the  sea,  and  went  round  the  sea,  it  must  have 
been  through  Upper  Galilee  that  they  travelled.  By  these  circuits, 
as  they  travelled  through  Galilee  crossing  their  own  path  (dvaarpe- 
fyofjievwv  CIVTWV,  Matt.  ver.  22),  it  would  of  course  come  to  pass  that 
they  did  not  remain  on  the  main  road,  but  were  obliged  to  choose 
more  solitary  ways  by  mountain,  wood,  and  field.  To  this  pitch  had 
matters  conic  in  respect  to  Jesus'  safety  in  Galileo.  That  He  kept 
His  route  as  secret  as  possible,  the  Evangelist  Mark  further  remarks 
expressly  (ver.  30).  It  suited  His  views  that  He  should  preserve 
His  life,  which  He  had  in  spirit  given  up  to  His  Father  from  the 
beginning,  as  much  as  possible  from  secret  plots,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  up  to  His  nation  and  the  whole  world,  and  that  He  might 
fall  as  the  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  the  world,  at  the  right  hour  and 
in  the  right  place. 

On  this  journey  He  again  said  to  them  quite  distinctly,  that  He 
looked  forward  to  be  '  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men/  to  be 
'  rejected'  in  the  judicial  courts  of  men,  and  to  be  'executed,'  and 
that  '  He  should  rise  again  on  the  third  day.'  The  Evangelist  Luke, 
in  another  connection,  has  already  described  to  us  the  impression 
which  this  disclosure  made  upon  the  disciples.  They  were  '  made 
very  sad,'  but  not  in  the  sense  of  implicit  resignation  to  the  pain 
which  the  clear  expectation  of  Jesus'  death  might  have  occasioned 
them.  The  word  itself  pained  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
It  ever  afresh  called  forth  in  their  minds  the  feeling  of  dejection. 

And  '  even  His  brethren  believed  not  on  Him.'  They  could  no 
longer  endure  that  He  should  go  about  in  such  concealment,  whilst 
they  thought  that  He  might  with  the  happiest  results  show  Himself 
in  Judea,  and  even  in  Jerusalem  itself ;  they  considered  that  He 
had  there,  no  doubt,  powerful  friends  ;  that  there  His  cause  must  be 
decided  in  His  favour.  Moreover,  just  now  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  the  Jews  celebrated  in  autumn,  was  near,  and  all  the  world 
was  addressing  itself  to  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Now,  they 
thought,  it  was  doubly  His  duty  that  He  should  attach  Himself  to 
the  train  of  pilgrims ;  that  He  should  go  forward,  leaving  this 
retirement  in  Galilee,  and  in  Jerusalem  show  His  glory  in  His 
works  before  the  eyes  of  His  disciples,  particularly  of  the  powerful 
among  the  Jews  who  reverenced  Him.  '  No  man,'  they  said, 
'  dealeth  in  secret,  if  he  wishes  to  stand  in  public  recognition. 
Since  Thou  doest  such  things,  Thou  must  manifest  Thyself  to  the 

1  See  Grotius,  Annotat.  in  Marc.,  p.  638.  Grotius  refers  to  the  use  of  the  same 
word,  Mark  ii.  23.  (Jump.  Sepp,  ii.  418. 
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world.'  ISTow  when  John  says  that  '  even  these  brethren  had  not 
believed  in  Him,'  it  has  been  already  shown  that  here  he  cannot  be 
speaking  of  a  hostile  disbelief.  (See  above,  Book  II.  ii.  13.)  They 
were  far  from  meaning  to  ridicule  Him.  His  miracles  they  evi 
dently  acknowledged ;  of  His  authority  they  felt  sure ;  but  they 
doubted  of  the  rightness  of  the  course  which  He  chose  to  follow, 
as  shortly  before  Peter  had  done.  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  fiery  char 
acter,  had  sought  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  His  going  to 
suffer :  these  brethren,  with  enthusiastic  boldness  and  with  lofty 
family  pride,  would  fain  place  Him  before  the  time  in  the  decisive 
scene,  because  they  are  not  minded  to  believe  His  own  words,  that  He 
then  might  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  persecution  of  His  enemies.  This 
want  of  trust  in  His  word,  of  subjection  and  self-surrender,  is  enough 
to  merit  the  charge  of  unbelief  with  the  Evangelist  John.  AVe  know 
not  in  what  place  in  Galilee  they  gave  Him  this  advice.  At  any  rate, 
we  must  assume  that  He  had  not  yet  publicly  shown  Himself. 

Jesus  declined  their  advice.  '  My  time  is  not  yet  come,'  He  said. 
Therein  there  lay  the  intimation,  that  He  certainly  did  mean  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  ;  only  not  as  yet ;  and  truly  not  as  yet,  because  He  had 
not  yet  received  from  the  Father  the  intimation  to  do  so,  or  rather, 
because,  according  to  the  intimation  of  the  Father,  He  was  not  as 
yet  to  travel  thither.1  But  He  was  not  as  yet  to  go,  because  also  in 
a  more  solemn  sense  His  time  was  not  yet  come — the  time  of  His 
death.  The  one  sense  in  this  connection  hangs  closely  with  the 
other.  '  They,  however,  through  this  holding  back  of  His,  should  not 
be  restrained  from  following  their  inclination  to  go  up  to  the  feast. 
'  For  you,'  He  said  reprovingly,  '  the  time  is  always  ready.  For  you 
the  world  cannot  hate  ;  but  Me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it  that 
its  deeds  are  evil.'  Thereupon  He  gave  them  the  distinct  direction : 
'  Go  ye  up  to  this  feast.  I  go  not2  up  to  this  feast ;  for  My  time  is 
not  yet  come.' 

In  this  passage  it  has  been  overlooked  that  there  is  a  great  differ 
ence  between  saying,  'I  go  not  up  to  this  feast,'  i.e.,  I  do  not  join 
in  the  pilgrimage  to  this  feast,  and  the  assurance,  '  I  will  not  come 
to  Jerusalem  during  this  feast/  Kesort  to  the  feast  had  for  the 
Israelites  a  religious  significance  of  a  perfectly  distinct  character  ;  it 
was  coupled  with  the  observance  of  a  distinct  ritual,  and  with  the 
offering  of  distinct  sacrifices  and  kindred  observances.  In  this 
pilgrimage  Jesus  declared  to  His  brethren  that  He  would  not  take 
part.  And,  in  fact,  He  did  not  take  part  in  it.3  He  came  this  time 

1  See  Olshausen,  iii.  469. 

2  On  the  reasons  for  the  different  readings  OL'TTW  and  OVK,  cf.  Liicke,  p.  192.      Liicke 
prefers  the  reading  OVK  on  critical  grounds.      To  these  we  must  add  also  the  consider 
ation,  that  Jesus  really  was  not  repairing  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  at  all,   in  the 
sense  of  celebrating  the  Jewish  rite  of  pilgrimage.     [Though  OVK  makes  the  passage 
so  much  more  difficult,  it  can  hardly  be  rejected ;  very  strongly  in  its  favour  is  what 
Lampe  (ii.  312)  adduces—'  quod  Porphyrius,   teste  Hieronymo  (adv.  Pelay.   ii.    6), 
hanc  ob  causam  Christum  arguerit  inconstantly.'     Meyer  thinks  Jesus  did  change 
His  mind,  but  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  charged  with  fickleness.     For  a  view 
similar  to  the  author's,  see  the  quotation  from  Cyril  in  Lampe  in  loc. — ED.] 

3  So  also  K.  Hoffmann,  Weissayuny  und  Erfiillung,  ii.  113. 
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to  the  feast  as  a  Greek  (for  example)  might  have  come,  in  order  that 
He  might,  with  a  view  to  some  purpose  of  His  own,  avail  Himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  finding  the  people  assembled  there.  His  resort 
to  the  least  was  '  in  secret/  says  John,  '  not  openly  ; '  it  had  no 
religious  character.  But  that  He  likewise  meant  soon  to  come  to 
Jerusalem,  He  intimated  again  to  His  brethren  by  the  yet  more 
distinct  remark,  '  My  time  is  not  yet  fully  come.' 

But  why  did  He  not  say  to  them  plainly  that  He  should  come 
after  ?  This  is  a  problem  which  the  Evangelist  gives  us  to  solve. 
As  His  brethren  and  disciples  were  children  of  truth,  they  would 
have  been  compelled  at  Jerusalem  to  say,  He  is  coming,  if  they  had 
been  asked,  on  their  arrival  there,  whether  He  was  coming  or  not. 
This  is  just  the  case  which  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  avoid.  We 
see  plainly  He  Himself  wished  that  they  should  go  to  the  feast.  On 
the  other  hand,  He  declared  to  them  that  He  did  not  find  it  advis 
able  to  join  with  them  in  the  pilgrimage  and  celebration  of  the  feast. 
At  the  same  time,  He  repeatedly  gave  them  to  understand,  that  only 
for  the  moment  the  favourable  season  for  His  going  to  Jerusalem 
was  not  yet  come.  With  these  intimations  they  were  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied.  And  in  fact,  in  spite  of  their  chiliastic  unbelief,  they 
understood  Him  better  than  many  later  interpreters  of  what  He  said. 
They  attached  themselves  to  the  festal  caravan.  Probably  with  the 
brethren  who  were  His  disciples  He  despatched  to  the  feast  also  His 
other  disciples,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them. 

Soon  after,  the  trains  of  pilgrims  had  disappeared  from  Galilee ; 
the  country  was  become  quieter  ;  and  now  Jesus  also  relinquished 
His  retirement,  and  proceeded  to  travel  as  the  great  persecuted, 
'  quiet  one  in  the  land,'  towards  Jerusalem. 

We  have  a  proverb,  If  you  wish  to  strive  with  the  lion,  seek  him 
in  his  den.  With  this  proverb,  this  wonderful  journey  of  His  seemed 
to  be  in  harmony. 

NOTE. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  Jesus  in  complete  secrecy  returned 
from  Gaulonitis  to  Galilee,  travelled  about  in  Galilee,  and  at  last 
journeyed  from  Galilee  to  Judea,  we  gain  quite  a  distinct  hold  for 
the  exposition  of  the  chronology.  By  this  observation  it  is  clearly 
determined  that  Jesus  was  not  now  for  the  last  time  leaving  Galilee 
to  go  to  Judea,  as  has  nevertheless  been  often  assumed,  in  particular 
by  Liicke  (Commentar  zum  Joh.  ii.  185),  Wieseler  (p.  311) ),  K.  Hoff 
mann  (Weissagunrj  und  Erfiillung,  ii.  112),  Ebrard  (348).  For 
when  Jesus  for  the  last  time  left  Galilee,  His  departure  took  place 
in  very  public  manner.  He  sent  disciples  before,  to  prepare  lodging 
for  Him  in  a  Samaritan  town  (Luke  ix.  52).  From  this  it  follows, 
that  at  that  time  a  great  company  of  adherents  accompanied  Him  ; 
and  it  will  further  appear  in  what  way  the  Seventy  were  separated 
out  of  this  great  company  that  was  travelling  with  Him  (Luke  x. 
1).  Also,  that  last  journey  of  Christ  was  preceded  by  another 
course  of  public  activity  in  Galilee  (Luke  xv.  1).  But  it  is  obviously 
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impossible  to  square  this  last  public  activity  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  with 
His  present  secret  travelling  through  the  same  land ;  that  last 
setting  out,  amidst  the  full  attendance  of  His  disciples,  with  the 
circumstance  that  He  now  despatches  His  brethren  before  Him  to 
Jerusalem;  that  very  public  journey  accompanied  by  so  much  noise 
and  excitement,  with  His  present  travelling  to  the  capital  in  quiet 
ness  and  privacy,  isay,  even  His  latest  public  appearance  at 
Capernaum  (Matt.  xvii.  24),  and  its  attendant  circumstances, 
cannot  have  taken  place  now.  For  how  little  would  such  an  ap 
pearance  in  the  most  public  spot  in  all  Galilee  have  agreed  with 
the  studied  concealment  of  His  beintg  in  the  country?  This  time, 
therefore,  it  was  not  in  Galilee,  nor  till  He  came  to  Jerusalem,  that 
He  stepped  forth  again  out  of  His  concealment.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  later,  and  in  fact,  as  will  be  seen,  between  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  in  this 
year,  He  must  again  have  returned  to  Galilee,  in  order  now  formally, 
amidst  the  largest  attendance  of  His  Galilean  adherents,  to  take 
His  leave  of  that  country. 


SECTION  XV. 

THE  SUDDEN  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  AT  JERU 
SALEM  DURING  THE  EEAST  OF  TABERNACLES.  HE  CHARGES  HIS 
ENEMIES  BEFORE  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  WITH  SEEKING  HIS  DEATH,  AND 
ANNOUNCES  HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

(John  vii.  10-30.) 

The  Israelites  celebrated  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (JTGSri  ;n, 
crKTjvoTrriyta),  or  also  the  feast  of  Water,  in  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  their  fathers  were  marching  through  the  Arabian  desert 
and  lived  in  tents  and  booths  (Lev.  xxiii.  42),  when  they  were  also 
repeatedly  supplied  with  water  out  of  miraculous  fountains  which 
God  opened  for  them  in  the  dry  and  thirsty  land.  In  the  course 
of  time,  with  this  historical  festival  had  connected  itself  the  feast 
of  the  completion  of  harvest  in  the  gathering  in  of  the  vintage. 
The  festival  was  one  of  the  three  great  yearly  feasts  of  the  Israelitish 
nation.  Its  celebration  continued  through  seven  days  ;  and  on  the 
eighth  day  it  was  closed  with  an  after-celebration,  which  was  greater 
than  any  of  the  days  which  had  preceded  it.  It  began  with  the 
15th  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri),  falling  therefore  in  the 
autumn  :  this  year,  according  to  Wieseler  (p.  484),  it  commenced 
on  the  12th  of  October.  This  feast  was  the  especial  national  re 
joicing  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  lived  in  booths  constructed  of 
boughs  with  the  fresh  leaves  on  them  ;  and  with  these  booths,  the 
streets,  the  open  places,  the  courts,  and  the  battlements  of  the  city 
were  thickly  dotted,  so  that  a  merry-making  forest-town  almost  hid 
the  real  city,  and  the  height  of  Zion  seemed  transformed  into  a 
migratory  camp.  It  belongs  to  the  exalted  spirit  which  charac- 
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terizes  the  theocracy  of  Israel,  that  it  exhibited  the  commemoration 
of  the  sad  years  of  wandering — the  nation's  pilgrimage — in  the 
form  of  a  joyous  celebration,  and  not  one  of  mourning.  The 
Israelites  made  merry  in  their  booths ;  they  marched  about  in  pro 
cessions,  bearing  branches  of  fruit-trees,  especially  of  palms  and 
citrons,  as  if  they  were  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  were  eating  of  the  trees 
they  met  with  on  their  way.  All  felt  so  much  the  more  cheerful 
and  merry,  because  the  solemn  Great  Day  of  national  atonement 
had  been  celebrated  a  very  short  time  (five  days)  before,  and  the 
nation,  in  its  members,  felt  itself  more  than  at  other  times  freed 
from  the  sense  of  guilt.  The  full  pacification  and  happiness  of 
their  spirits  expressed  itself  in  hilarious  banquetings. 

Even  the  services  of  the  temple  wore  a  peculiar  character,  and 
pointed  back,  with  very  significant  symbols,  to  that  time  of  wander 
ing  in  the  desert.  The  feast  was  distinguished  by  an  especial  cele 
bration  both  morning  and  evening,  besides  the  proper  sacrifices.1  On 
every  morning  after  the  morning  sacrifice,  the  priest  went  with  a 
large  golden  beaker  to  the  fountain  of  Siloah,  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  temple  was  built,  and  drew  water :  this  was  brought 
in  festive  procession  through  the  Water  Gate,  where  the  procession 
was  saluted  with  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  into  the  courts  of  the 
temple ;  here  the  priest  stepped  to  the  altar,  and  poured  the  water 
into  a  silver  dish,  which  was  perforated,  so  as  to  let  the  fluid  escape 
through  tubes.  Into  another  dish  he  at  the  same  time  poured  the 
appointed  drink-offering  of  wine.  The  assembled  multitude  shouted 
their  plaudits,  sang  the  hallelujah,  and  festal  music  enhanced  the 
joy.2  Without  question,  the  drawing  of  water  referred  as  a  his 
torical  reminiscence  especially  to  the  miraculous  gift  of  water  which 
the  children  of  Israel  had  received  in  the  wilderness.  Therewith 
was  then  naturally  joined  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  springs, 
and  generally  for  every  blessing  of  refreshment  which  Israel  owed 
to  God's  goodness  in  the  promised  land;  this  is  shown  by  the 
drink-offering  of  wine  which  was  joined  to  that  of  water.  To  this 
were  then  added,  in  prospect  of  the  future,  prayers  for  a  rich  bless 
ing  of  water  in  copious  rains,  for  the  coming  season.  Hence  we 
read  in  the  Ilabbius : 3  '  Offer  a  drink-offering  of  water  on  the 
Water-feast,  that  the  year's  rains  may  be  blessed  unto  thee.'  It  is 
to  be  added,  however,  that  this  celebration  of  the  natural  blessing 
of  water  was  a  symbol  of  those  streams  of  the  Spirit  which  Jehovah 
had  promised  to  His  people.  Reminiscence  was  had  of  this  pro 
mise  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xii.  3) :  With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  ivells  of  salvation.  It  is  a  debated  question, 

1  '  On  the  first  day  there  were  sacrificed  thirteen  oxen,  on  the  second,  twelve,  and 
so  on  in  diminishing  progression ;    on  the   seventh,  seven — altogether,  therefore, 
seventy  oxen  ; — moreover,  every  day  fourteen  lambs,  according  to  the  ritual  for  the 
atonement  of  the  seventy  nations  of  the  earth.     On  the  eighth  day,  or  at  the  close  of 
the  feast,  there  were  offered  only  one  steer  and  seven  lambs,  but  by  a  priest  chosen 
for  the  particular  function  by  lot.' — Sepp,  iii.  p.  54. 

2  ['  So  that  it  became  a  common  proverb,  "  He  that  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of 
drawing  water,  never  saw  rejoiciug'in  all  his  life." ' — Jeuning'a  Jewish  A?iti<j.,  p.  4S>5. 
— Ei).J  3  See  Sepp,  iii.  p.  57. 
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whether  this  ceremony  of  the  drawing  of  water  also  took  place  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  feast — a  question  to  which  we  shall  have  by 
and  by  to  recur. 

But  as  Jehovah  had  opened  to  their  fathers  in  the  dry  desert  the 
refreshing  springs  of  miraculous  water,  so  had  He  in  the  night-time 
given  them  the  light  of  the  assuring  pillar  of  fire,  scaring  away  the 
nightly  horrors  of  the  desert.  And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture, 
that  it  was  with  reference  to  this  bright  light  which  had  cheered 
the  camp  of  their  wandering  fathers,  that  the  Jews  had  an  evening- 
celebration  appointed  for  the  close  of  the  second  day,1  which,  ac 
cording  to  Maimonides,  was  repeated  every  evening  of  the  feast.'-2 
In  the  court  of  the  women  two  large  golden  lamp-stands  were 
erected ;  these  were  lighted,  and  threw  their  light  from  the  temple- 
hill  down  over  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  in  the  magical 
illumination  of  the  darkness  a  choir  of  men  danced  around  the 
lights  with  singing  and  music. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  was  again  come  round  the  festival  of 
national  rejoicing.  But  there  was  a  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  allayed  the  joy  of  the  riper-minded  among  them : 
Jesus  had  not  appeared  at  the  feast.  He  was  missed,  both  by  the 
enemies  who  would  destroy  Him,  and  by  the  friends  who  would 
fain  see  His  exaltation.  A  great  '  murmuring '  was  going  round 
among  the  various  groups — a  disputing  for  and  against.  The 
favourably  disposed  said,  '  He  is  a  good  man/  and  therefore  a 
teacher  to  be  relied  upon ;  His  enemies  said,  He  deceiveth  the 
people.'  We  notice,  in  the  indefinite  expression  of  the  former, 
how  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  favourably 
disposed,  was  already  getting  intimidated  and  repressed,  through 
the  influence  of  the  hierarchical  party.  A  weight  of  heavy  em 
barrassment  was  already  pressing  upon  all  public  expression  of 
feeling  concerning  Him.  No  one  dared  to  express  himself  openly 
and  frankly  concerning  Him,  '  for  fear  of  the  Jews.' 

Thus  the  middle  of  the  feast  had  arrived,  when  Jesus  suddenly 
made  His  appearance  publicly  :  He  went  up  into  the  temple,  stepped 
forward  into  view  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  taught.  It  might 
perhaps  seem  as  if  by  this  step  He  were  passing  over  from  the  extreme 
of  caution  to  the  extreme  of  daring.  But  even  in  this  new  mode  of 
presenting  Himself  He  maintains  His  character  as  the  great  Master 
in  the  knowledge  of  men.  Henceforward,  in  Judea  and  Galilee, 
He  could  only  show  Himself  in  safety  by  suddenly  stepping  into  a 
great  assemblage  of  the  people,  and  exercising  His  ministry  there. 
In  such  situations,  the  spirit  of  reverence  which  animated  the  people 
towards  Him  still  for  a  while  sheltered  Him  against  His  enemies. 
He  thus  made  the  crown  or  surrounding  circle  of  the  crowd  to  be  a 

1  '  Poxtridic  primi  fcsti  illius  solennitatis.' — Mishnn.    Therefore  not  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  as  Winer  gives  it.    But  also  not  on  the  eighth  day,  as  Sepp 
(iii.  69)  assumes,  who  confounds  the  observation  which  the  Jews  took  of  the  quarter 
to  which  the  smoke  inclined,  and  which  observation  was  taken  on  that  day,  with  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps,  which  surely  would  make  no  especial  smoke. 

2  See  Lucke,  ii.  p.  281. 
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body-guard  of  faithful  ones,  so  long  as  the  better  Messianic  senti 
ments  of  the  people  beheld  in  Him  the  Son  of  David.  He  stepped 
forward,  confronting  His  enemies,  adorned  with  the  garland  of 
popular  veneration,  until  also  this  garland  faded  under  the  poisonous 
breath  of  their  enmity,  and  fell  in  pieces. 

On  His  coming  forth  at  the  feast  before  all  the  people  as  a  teacher 
holding  so  high  a  position,  the  Jews  expressed  their  surprise  that 
He  should  '  know,'  or  claim  to  know  and  interpret,  '  the  writings ' 
(of  those  learned  in  the  Scriptures),  or  Scripture-learning,1  when 
yet  He  had  received  no  regular  education.  They  disallowed  His 
having  the  character  of  a  Rabbi,  and  disputed  His  qualification  to 
teach.  They  meant  to  prejudice  with  the  people  His  standing  up 
in  public  as  an  act  of  culpable  assumption,  saying  in  effect,  that 
He  was  no  regularly  licensed  Rabbi-scholar,  but  was  teaching  out 
of  His  own  head.  Jesus,  in  answer  to  this,  assured  them,  that 
surely  He  did  not  get  His  doctrine  from  Himself,  but  from  Another  ; 
that  therefore  He  was  assuredly,  according  to  their  requirement, 
perfectly  well  licensed;  that,  to  wit,  He  had  His  doctrine  from 
'  Him  that  sent  Him  ; '  and  that  '  any  one  who  would  only  do  His 
will/  the  will  of  God,  to  the  best  of  His  knowledge  (as  antecedently 
to,  and  independently  of,  the  circle  of  His  doctrine,  a  man  might 
be  able,  even  viewed  generally  as  a  man,  but  especially  as  an 
Israelite,  in  some  measure  to  know  the  will  of  God),2 — such  an  one 
'  would  also  become  satisfied  respecting  His  doctrine,  whether  it 
was  of  God,  or  whether  He  spake  of  Himself/  from  invention  and 
imagination  of  His  own,  and  so  without  consecration,  mission,  and 
authorization.  They  had  declared  He  was  an  autodidact,  a  self- 
educated  man,  in  a  bad  sense  ;  He  appealed  to  the  testimony  which 
the  experience  of  all  who  feared  God  could  not  help  giving  Him, 
that  He  was  a  theodidact,  a  God-taught  man  in  the  highest  sense, 
whose  essential  dignity  as  Rabbi  came  from  the  eternal,  most  high 
Master  Himself.  And  now  He  gave  them  a  characteristic  by  which 
one  might  know  the  unauthorized  autodidact.  Such  an  one  seeks 
his  own  glory  ;  he  wishes  to  shine  through  himself,  in  himself,  and 
for  himself,  as  opposed  to  shining  out  of,  in,  and  for  God.  From 
this  characteristic  He  knows  Himself  to  be  wholly  clear  and  free. 
'  But'  (He  says),  '  whoever  in  his  aims  purely  seeks  only  the  glory 
of  Him  who  hath  sent  him/  such  an  one  will  also  not  be  led  by  any 
inward  beguilement  of  vanity  to  distort  his  doctrine.  Since,  then, 
He  Himself  seeks  with  perfect  sincerity  the  honour  of  His  Father, 
derives  everything  from  Him,  does  everything  in  Him,  and  leads 
everything  back  to  Him,  they  must  acknowledge  that  He  is  also  in 
His  doctrine  true,  and  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  for  this  reason, 
because  there  is  in  Him  no  heart's-trick  of  '  unrighteousness/  of  false 
moral  self-direction  (dSircia).  Thus  He  builds  the  orthodoxy,  the 
purity  of  His  doctrine,  and  His  rank  as  doctor,  the  licensing  to 

1  'Tpdfj.fj.ara.  without  Itpd  (cp.  2  Tim.  iii.  15)  are  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  these 
are  always  called  17  ypa<j>ri ',  but  literature  (learning).  Comp.  Acts  xxvi.  24.' — Liicke, 
ii.  197.  2  Liicke,  il  193. 
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teach,  entirely  upon  the  pure  state  of  His  heart,  and  upon  the  wholly 
pure,  unadulterated,  perfect  learnedness,  which  goes  along  with  such 
a  pure  state  of  the  heart.1  With  the  perfectncss  of  His  endeavour 
to  glorify  the  Father,  the  perfectness  of  His  doctrine  is  decided, 
and  therewith  the  completeness  of  His  rank  as  teacher, — that  rank 
of  Master  which  in  the  most  proper  sense  is  His  own.2  Thereupon 
He  passed  on  to  attack  the  truth  of  their  own  rabbinical  position. 
It  should  appear  how  ill  things  stood  with  their  law-knowledge, 
and  consequently  with  their  rank  as  Rabbins,  with  their  divinity. 
What  kind  of  teachers  of  the  law  (He  seems  to  mean)  are  ye? 
'  Moses  has  given  you  the  law ;  but  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law,' 
else  ye  would  not  '  go  about  to  kill  Me  ! ' 

It  was  not  merely  a  dark  impulse  of  deadly  enmity  stirring  in 
the  bosom  of  His  nation  that  Jesus  was  thus  dragging  forth  into 
the  light.  There  were  standing  over  against  Him,  no  doubt,  indi 
viduals  belonging  to  the  party  who  already,  at  His  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  had  sought  to  arraign  Him  capitally,  because  He  had 
healed  the  lame  man  on  the  Sabbath-day  (John  v.  16).  It  is  a  bad 
secret  with  these  men,  that  they  have  sworn  His  death — a  secret 
which  they  do  not  just  yet  wish  to  see  brought  out  before  the  people. 
But  it  quite  corresponds  with  the  position  which  Jesus  now  holds 
to  the  hierarchy,  that  He  names  the  secret  counsels  of  His  enemies 
publicly  before  the  people  by  their  right  name.3 

But  His  opponents  evaded  His  attack.  They  sought  to  stop 
Jesus'  reminiscence  of  that  proceeding,  and  to  represent  His  accusa 
tion  of  them  as  ridiculous.  They  therefore  now  charged  Him  with 
being  plagued  by  the  demon  of  melancholy,  pretending  that  it  was 
a  fixed  idea  with  Him  that  He  believed  people  were  aiming  to  take 
His  life.  This  charge  proceeded  (it  is  true)  from  the  crowd ;  but 
His  opponents  appear  to  have  guided  the  multitude  to  make  it,  for 
to  them  He  continued  still  to  address  Himself,  even  after  the  crowd 
had  expressed  its  ridicule  of  the  charge  which  He  made  against 
them.  The  opportunity  was  a  very  favourable  one  for  decrying 
Him  as  suffering  from  melancholy.  The  triflers  in  the  crowd 
would  be  easily  brought  to  the  notion  that  Jesus  was  disposed,  like 
a  gloomy  mar-peace,  to  spoil  the  joys  of  the  national  festival. 
And  thus  His  opponents  asked  Him — those  conscious  of  guilt 
with  the  audacity  of  hypocrisy,  the  others  with  an  unapprehensive 
levity,  but  with  a  tone  of  equal  surprise — 'Who  goeth  about  to  kill 
thee  ? ' 

1  See  Olshausen  in  loc.,  and  the  revised  form  of  his  Commentary  (proceeding  from 
Fr.  von  llougemont)  in  the  Commentaire  llibliyite,  p.  1S4. 

2  We  cannot  urge  in  objection,  that  surely  often  times  a  good  will  to  teach  may 
go  along  with  a  very  considerable  incapacity.     In  proportion  as  a  man  is  chargeable 
with  incapacity,   so   is  he   chargeable  also  with  presumption,  and  consequently  is 
morally  contaminated.     The  perfect  purpose  (Absicht)  is  one  with  the  perfect  insight 
(Ansickt). 

3  Here  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  fact  to  which  He  refers  had  taken  place,  not  a 
year  and  a  half  before,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  ;  and  that  it  did  not  con 
sist  in  their  having  merely  thrown  out  reproaches  against  Him,  but  in  their  purposing 
to  kill  Him, — a  purpose  which  was  still  held  to. 
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Jesus,  however,  is  not  put  out.     In  clear  terms  He  set  forth  the 
old  subject  of  contention,  which  many  of  the  priestly  party  had 
endeavoured  to  make  into  a  capital  charge  against  Him  (see  above, 
p.  228).     He  showed  how  strange  it  was  that  they,  one  and  all,  the 
entire  priestly  party,  should  have  been  so  much  moved  at  a  single 
work  of  healing  which  He  had  done  (on  the  Sabbath-day).     Once 
more  He  vindicates  that  work.     Before  this,  He  had  vindicated  it 
before  the  learned  Sanhedrim  with  the  highest  arguments  (one 
might  say,  arguments  of  a  speculative  kind)  ;  now  before  the  people 
He  alleges  a  popular  reason,  which  we  may  regard  as  one  of 
canonical  law  in  the  practical  sense.      He  shows  by  an  example, 
how  the  law  of  circumcision  stood  higher  than  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  original  laws  of 
Monotheism,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  fathers  before 
Moses'  time,  and  which  by  Moses  had  been  only  confirmed.     For 
the  Israelites  invariably  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day,  even  when  that  day  fell  upon  the  Sabbath.     From  this 
He  drew  the  conclusion  :  If  it  is  then  an  established  principle,  if 
strict  law  can  itself  render  it  obligatory,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
should  be  regarded  as  done  away  by  the  ordinance  of  circumcision, 
'  how  can  ye  be  angry  at  Me  because  I  have  made  the  entire  man 
whole  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? '     We  may  plainly  gather  from  this 
passage,  that  circumcision  was  regarded  in  Israel  as  a  partial  heal 
ing  of  a  man.     Viewed  in  its  religious  aspect,  circumcision  was 
a  symbol  of  regeneration  ;  but  yet  its  having  this  meaning  did  not 
exclude  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  care  likewise  for  his  bodily 
health.1     The  foreskin  was  regarded  as  an  organic  circumstance, 
which  through  particular  relations  of  the  country  and  people  had 
become  a  faulty  attribute,  an  element  of  untamedness,  of  hurtfulness, 
of  disease.      Consequently,  circumcision  was  a  partial   (surgical) 
healing.     But  since  circumcision,  as  being  such,  had  the  power  to 
suspend  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  it  followed,  that  much  more  must 
the  healing  of  the  entire  man,  an  organic  healing  as  contrasted  with 
a  surgical,  or  an  entire  healing  as  contrasted  with  a  partial,  be 
allowed  on  the  Sabbath-day.     And  then  Jesus  dismissed  His  gain- 
sayers  with  the  exhortation,  '  Judge  not  according  to  appearance ' 
(as  the  matter  falls  outwardly  under  the  eye),  '  but  judge  according 
to  the  principles  of  righteous  judgment '  (according  to  the  relations 
of  right  in  the  inner,  essential  relations  of  things). 

Immediately  upon  this,  however,  it  was  plainly  disclosed  by  c  some 
Jerusalemites'  that  the  purpose  of  killing  Jesus  was  certainly  enter 
tained  by  the  ruling  party,  and  that  it  could  only  have  been  with 
great  audacity  that  they  could  have  denied  this  intention  before  the 
people.  They  said,  '  Is  not  this  He  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  and 
see,  He  speaks  openly,  and  they  say  nothing  to  Him.  Indeed,  it 

1  See  Winer's  R.  T!'./?.,  article  BescJtnetduny.  [But  see  also  Meyer  t«  loc.,  who  thinks 
the  theocratic  soundness  and  purity  was  here  contemplated  rather  than  any  curative 
effect  on  the  body.  Herodotus  (ii.  37),  speaking  of  circumcision  among  the  Egyptians, 
ascribes  only  the  object,  ' /cafla/ndTTjTos  ifiw/ce.' — lie.] 
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seems  as  if  our  superiors  had  recognized  this  man  to  be  the  Messias. 
But  however '  (they  added,  with  the  proud  contempt  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  a  capital),  '  we  know  well  whence  this  man  is  ;  but  of  the 
Messias,  when  He  shall  come,  no  man  knoweth  whence  He  is.'  It  is 
true  there  existed,  through  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  cele 
brated  passage  in  Micah  (v.  1),  the  expectation  that  the  Messias 
would  be  born  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  thus  soon  after  voices  were  heard 
even  here  bringing  forward  the  circumstance,  that  the  Messias  should 
come  out  of  Bethlehem,  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  the  Mes 
sianic  authority  of  Jesus,  who,  as  they  deemed,  had  come  from 
Galilee  (John  vii.  42).  But  it  was  possible  to  leave  that  passage 
and  its  interpretation  untouched,  and  yet  to  form,  in  reference  to 
the  appearing  of  the  Christ,  a  more  or  less  mystic  and  fantastic 
expectation.  Later  the  view  appeared  completely  developed,  that 
the  Messias  would  remain  fully  unknown  to  the  people  till  the 
prophet  Elias  had  pointed  Him  out  by  anointing  Him  to  His  calling.1 
In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Messias,  there  came  up  even  the 
notion,  that  He  would  rise  up  among  men,  without  father  or  mother, 
appearing  by  an  immediate  incarnation,  or  as  an  angel,  as  many 
supposed  likewise  in  reference  to  Melchizedek  and  Elias,  some  also 
in  relation  to  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi.2  So  likewise  there 
arose  the  expectation,  that  the  Messias  would  first  show  Himself  to 
the  people,  and  then  hide  Himself  again.3  Thus  much  is  clear,  that 
these  Jerusalemites  reject  Him  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  His 
origin. 

But  Jesus  cried  to  them  in  the  temple  with  a  loud  voice  :  '  Well 
ye  know  all  that,  as  well  who  I  am  as  whence  I  am  ! '  With  the 
calmest,  purest  self-consciousness,  He  thus  of  His  own  accord  spoke 
in  the  temple,  with  an  especial  purpose  raising  the  tone  of  His  voice, 
in  reference  to  His  earthly  origin,  because  those  empty  men  imagined 
that  that  must  humble  Him.  He  even  treated  with  a  certain  cheer 
ful  irony  the  supposition  that  therewith  they  knew  His  real  essential 
origin.  Yes,  well  know  ye  all  that  (He  said),  who  and  whence  I 
am.  But  He  then  added,  with  equal  steadiness  of  consciousness  : 
'  and  yet — I  am  not  come  of  Myself,  but  the  True  One '  (the  true 
sender  of  the  Messias,  not  that  legendary  outward  heaven,  from 
which  ye  expect  a  legendary  procession  of  the  Messias),  '  He  it  is 
that  hath  sent  Me,  and  Him  ye  know  not.'  That  He  came  from  the 
Father — tit  is  was  most  properly  His  own  whence, — His  essential 
origin,  which  to  them  was  altogether  unknown.  And  just  as  un 
known  to  them  was  His  proper  character,  which  He  described  with 
the  words  :  '  I  know  Him,  and  indeed  because  I  am  from  Him  and 
because  He  hath  sent  Me.'  They  therefore,  in  fact,  did  not  know 
whence  Christ  was  come  ;  yet  in  a  wholly  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  they  deemed  (ver.  27),  they  were  not  to  know.  The  ener 
getic  manner  in  which  Jesus  sought  to  put  back  and  to  humble 
the  pride  of  these  people,  reproaching  them  with  knowing  nothing 

1  Justin,  Dial  c.  Trypli.  [226,  A.]  See  Liicke,  212.     Comp.  Tholuck,  John,  p.  204. 
2  See  Sepp,  iii.  51.     '  3  Liicke,  ii.  213. 
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aright  of  God,  exasperated  them  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  sought 
to  take  Him.  They  forgot  the  part  they  were  playing.  Proud  as 
was  the  contempt  they  had  expressed  for  Him,  ironically  as  they 
had  now  expressed  themselves  in  reference  to  their  superiors,  yet 
now,  in  their  thirst  for  vengeance,  they  would  fain  have  made  them 
selves  the  bailiffs,  to  hand  Him  over  to  the  authorities.  But  '  no 
one  dared  to  lay  hands  on  Him ' — such  a  spell  did  His  majesty 
throw  over  their  minds  !  And  therewith  those  very  people,  who  had 
scorned  Him  on  account  of  His  origin,  were  the  most  suitably 
punished.  John,  however,  in  relating  this  circumstance,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  seize  Him,  with  profound  wisdom  and  piety  refers 
the  fact  to  its  last  and  highest  reason — to  the  overruling  power  of 
God ;  for  he  adds  the  remark  :  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.' 
But  as  the  decided  gainsayers  of  Jesus,  together  with  those  who 
held  the  position  of  proud  neutrals,  expressed  themselves  more  and 
more  strongly  against  Him,  so  also  His  numerous  adherents  came 
forward  more  and  more  decidedly  in  His  favour.  His  own  superi 
ority  of  spirit  as  contrasted  with  His  enemies  emboldened  them. 
They  appealed  to  His  many  miracles  ;  they  extolled  the  greatness  of 
these  miracles ;  they  even  proposed  the  question,  whether  Christ, 
when  He  came,  would  be  able  to  do  more  miracles  than  this  man 
did  ?  That  was  significant  enough.  The  Pharisee  party,  and  the 
chief  priests,  through  whom  that  party  was  compelled  to  act,  were 
made  very  uneasy  by  the  accounts  which  they  heard  of  these  senti 
ments  among  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  Sanhedrim,  which  held 
its  sittings  close  by,  in  the  '  stone  chamber,  between  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  inner  court/1  sent  officers  of  justice  with  the  dis 
tinct  charge  '  to  seize  Him.'  Upon  their  appearing  before  Him, 
He  immediately  saw  their  object ;  but  confidently  told  them  it  was 
not  yet  the  time.  He  spoke  to  them  and  to  the  crowd  around  with 
a  heavenly  tone  of  pensive  cheerfulness,  with  a  heavenly  calmness 
which  completely  disarmed  them :  '  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with 
you,  and  then  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent  Me :  ye  shall  seek  Me, 
and  shall  not  find  Me  ;  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come/ 
This  word,  for  its  main  import,  announces  to  them  with  mysterious 
significance,  that  they  would,  at  any  rate,  not  as  yet  be  able  to  put 
any  violence  upon  His  freedom.  And  if  at  some  future  time  they 
should  seize  Him,  yet  then  (He  implies)  it  would  come  to  pass 
through  His  own  free  self-surrender, — that  at  that  very  time  He 
should  go  away  from  them,  vanish  from  their  reach,  more  than  ever  : 
When  He  once  should  be  gone  to  His  Father,  then  with  all  their 
arts  they  would  no  more  be  able  to  touch  Him ;  neither  discover 
Him,"nor  reach  Him.  How  strongly  in  this  declaration  is  expressed 
the  heavenly  superiority  of  Jesus  over  officers  and  judges,  over 
prisons  and  fetters  !  His  words  have,  no  doubt,  also  a  background 
of  prophetic  meaning.  The  Jews  since  that  time  have  unconsciously 
been  seeking  Him  everywhere  and  have  not  found  Him :  through 
their  guilt  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  under  a  sentence  of  exconi- 

1  See  Tholuck,  John,  p.  206. 
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munication,  forbidding  them  from  recognising  His  throne,  from 
coming  near  Him.  And  so  even  now  the  Jewish-minded,  amongst 
the  bystanders  were  unable  to  hit  the  true  sense  of  His  mysterious 
word.  '  Whither  then  is  He  going  ? '  (they  said.)  '  Whither,  that 
we  shall  not  find  Him  ?'  They  no  doubt  imagine  that  they  would 
be  able  to  find  Him  out  anywhere  in  the  world.  '  Will  He  go  (we 
wonder)' amongst  the  far-off  dispersion '  (the  diaspora  of  the  Jews 
among  the  Greeks  or  the  heathen)  '  and  teach  the  Greeks  ? ' 1  Thus 
they  made  as  though  in  mockery  they  would  fain  send  Him  off  to  the 
heathen,  as  being  only  good  enough  for  them  ;  whilst  unconsciously 
they  were  already  in  their  words  prophesying  their  own  self-rejection. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  with  deep  inward  reflection  that  John  mentions  this 
remarkable  word  of  theirs  ;  in  their  infatuation  they  wholly  missed 
the  true  sense  of  what  Jesus  had  said,  whilst  yet  they  are  seen 
exactly  to  hit  the  truth  as  soon  as  we  give  their  words  a  higher  inter 
pretation.  For  Jesus  has,  in  fact,  left  the  Jews,  and  gone  in  His 
{Spirit  into  the  far-off  world  among  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  teach  the 
heathen.  The  Evangelist,  moreover,  finds  it  remarkable  that  the 
Jews  wrere  not  able  to  get  over  the  enigmatical  saying  of  Jesus  :  '  Ye 
shall  seek  Me,  and  not  find  Me :  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot 
come.'  It  was  as  if  they  dimly  felt  that  the  words  implied  some 
grave  mystery  in  reference  to  themselves.  Of  the  officers  for  a  while 
we  read  nothing  further.  The  more  they  approached  Him,  the 
longer  they  went  after  Him  and  heard  Him,  the  more  they  felt  them 
selves  bound  in  spirit  so  as  to  be  unable  to  lay  hand  upon  Him. 

Thus  the  utterances  of  Jesus'  enemies,  and  in  general  the  judg 
ments  of  the  world  concerning  Him,  traversed  each  other.  Some 
affirmed  that  a  spirit  of  melancholy  inspired  Him  with  the  appre 
hension  that  His  life  was  sought ;  while  others  marvelled  at  His 
bold  appearance  in  public,  and  that  the  rulers  did  not  immediately 
seize  Him,  wishing  as  they  did  to  kill  Him.  The  former  were  re 
quiring  that  He  should  stand  forth  in  public  as  a  properly  licensed 
teacher,  as  a  Rabbi,  that  is,  regularly  brought  up  in  the  schools  of 
the  country;  the  latter,  that  if  He  would  fain  be  the  Messias,  He 
should  step  forth  out  of  some  most  mysterious  concealment  as  if  out  of 
heaven  itself.  Thus  their  utterances  concerning  Him  resolved  them 
selves  into  contradictions.  But  they  one  and  all  agreed  together  in 
this,  that  they  affected  to  despise  Him,  and  yet  were  continually  and 
with  the  intensest  anxiety  occupying  themselves  W7ith  Him,  cower 
ing  before  Him  with  terror  and  awe.  And  this  was  the  sharpest 
judgment  of  God  upon  them,  that  with  no  apprehension  of  the 
reality,  their  verdicts  upon  Him  condemn  their  own  selves  and 
glorify  Him.  One  party  acknowledged  that  He  knew  the  Scriptures 
without  having  been  trained  in  the  schools  as  they  had  been ;  another, 
that  they  knew  no  other  ground  to  allege  against  His  being  the 
Messias  except  His  origin  ;  a  third,  that  it  might  perhaps  come  to 
this,  that  He  would  turn  from  them,  and  go  away  to  the  Greeks  as 
a  teacher  of  the  nations.  And  repeatedly  they  one  and  all  were  con- 

1  Comp.  Sepp,  iii.  52. 
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strained  to  make  apparent  their  powerlessness  against  Him,  in  that 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  seize  ;Hirn  and  yet  were'  not  able  to 
accomplish  it,  their  plans  being  frustrated  by  the  power  of  His  word 
and  the  majesty  of  His  being. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  had  such  an  air  of  merry-making, 
and  the  usages  of  the  feast,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  gathering 
in  of  the  vintage  and  the  blessing  of  the  year,  were  of  such  a  kind, 
that  Plutarch  was  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  feast  of  Bacchus.1 
See  Winer,  It.  W.B.  ;  Sepp,  iii.  p.  5G. 

2.  It  is  a  radical  misconception  of  the  character  of  the  Hebrew 
religion   (which   really  is   historical,  and  is  a  positive  institution 
founded  upon  a  theocracy)  to  regard  the  Israelitish  feasts  as  being 
originally  feasts  of  nature  ;   to  regard,  for  example,  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  as  a  feast  of  the  vintage  (cp.  Winer,  ii.  p.  7,  the  note) , 
or  the  drink-offering  of  water  in  the  feast  as  a  ceremony  drawn  from 
the  water  libations  of  the  heathen.     As  we  cannot  refer  the  Christian 
feasts  to  occasions  of  the  life  of  nature,  so  neither  can  we  any  more 
the  Hebrew ;  for  the  fundamental  character  of  both  is  alike  histo 
rical.     But  that  gradually  the  celebration  of  certain  circumstances 
of  the  natural  life  of  the  year  blended  with  the  feast  is  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  which  finds  in  nature,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  image  which  reflects  the  spirit. 

SECTION    XVI. 

JESUS  BEGINS  TO  ANNOUNCE  THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  TESTA 
MENT  SYMBOLS  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  THE  REALITY  OF  NEW  TESTA 
MENT  SALVATION  IN  HIMSELF.  HIS  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE 
LIVING  FOUNTAIN  IN  CONTRAST  TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  SILOAH  ON 
THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES.  THE  FRUSTRATION 
OF  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SANHEDRIM  TO  TAKE  HIM  PRISONER. 

(John  vii.  37-52.) 

On  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  Jesus  stood  forth  in 
the  temple,  with  a  loud  voice  proclaiming  words  designed  to  disclose 
to  the  people  how  the  symbols  of  this  feast  were  in  His  life  to  find 
their  accomplishment. 

This  '  last,  great  day,'  of  which  the  Evangelist  speaks,  was  without 
doubt  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast,  which  probably  formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  other  days,  and  the  signification  of  which  must  (we 
doubt  not)  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  this  contrast.2 

1  [The  passage  of  Plutarch  is  in  the  Symposiacs,  iv.  G.  '  They  bring  out  tables, 
and  furnish  them  with  all  kinds  of  fruit ;  they  sit  under  tents  or  booths,  made  chiefly 
of  vine  branches  and  ivy  wreathed  together ;  and  this  they  call  the  feast  of  Taber 
nacles  ;  and  then  a  few  days  after  they  celebrate  another  feast  openly  and  directly  in 
the  name  of  Bacchus.'  Plutarch  here  probably  refers  to  the  last  day  of  the  feast  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  they  enter  into  the  temple  to  the  sound  of  music  and 
with  ivy  branches  like  Bacchanalians. — ED.] 

8  The  Rabbins  regarded  this  day  as  a  separate  festival.     See  Liicke,  ii.  224. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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The  seven  feast-days  noted  the  pilgrimage  of  the  people  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  which  was  represented  by  dwelling  during  those 
days  in  booths.      The  eighth  day  seems,  therefore,  by  necessary 
consequence,  to  have  acquired  a  reference   to  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.     This  explains  its  being  said  by  the  Rabbins,1  that  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  the  Hallelujah  was  not  to  be  sung  as  on 
the  other  days,  because  we  ought  not  to  rejoice  too  much  over  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  our  enemies.     The  same  reference  lay  in 
the  fact,  that  on  this  day  everybody  returned  to  their  usual  place  of 
abode  (John  vii.  53).     It  follows,  that  on  the  seven  days  it  would 
be  symbolically  set  forth,  how,  during  the  wandering  of  the  people 
in  the  desert,  Jehovah  had  opened  miraculous  springs  of  water  for 
them.     But  if  the  eighth  day  set  forth  their  entrance  into  Canaan, 
where  the  Israelites  found  springs  of  water  in  abundance,  then  we 
may  be  sure  the  drawing  of  water  would  be  omitted  on  this  day. 
This  inference  is,  moreover,   confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Rabbins,  that  the  drawing  of  water  took  place  only  on  the  seven 
regular  days  of  the  feast.a     It  is  true  Rabbi  Judah,  on  the  contrary, 
asserted  that  the  libation  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  as  well.     But 
the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  enables  us  to  understand  how  there 
might  have  gradually  crept  into  its  observance  a  degree  of  wavering 
and  inconsistency.    For  under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  theocratic 
Spirit,  this  drawing  of  water  grew  by  degrees  into  a  symbol  of  that 
Spirit,  or  that  life  of  salvation,  whose  fountains  Jehovah  designed 
to  open  for  His  people.     Isaiah  contrasted  the  miraculous  wells  out 
of  which  Israel  had  drawn  in  its  first  wandering  through  the 
desert  with  these  wells  of  salvation  out  of  which  the  people  was  to 
draw  in  its  second  journey  through  the  desert,  when  returning  from 
their  captivity  (Isa.  xi.  12-xii.  3).     But  when  once  this  blessing  of 
water   had  become  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  genuine 
children  of  the  theocracy  would  feel  that  Israel's  real  entrance  into 
the  promised  land  had  not  yet  come,  or  that  to  the  land  itself  the 
true  fountains  were  yet  wanting  in  any  complete  fulness.     Under 
these  circumstances,  minds  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  temple 
of  Moriah  itself  had  no  fountain,  but  only  the  temple-hill  outside 
the  walls  which  enclosed  the  sanctuary  ;  and  that  in  consequence 
the  water  needed  to  be  fetched  to  the  temple  from  the  holy  well 
called  Siloah.     In  this  fact  they  saw  a  sign,  that  even  to  the  priest 
hood  and  the  sacrificial  cult  the  true  Spirit  of  life  was  yet  wanting  ; 
that  the  refreshing  life  of  the  Spirit  needed  to  be  brought  to  the 
stiff,  external  service  of  the  temple  from  the  softly  gushing  and  often 
despised  fountain  which  in  Israel  was  at  the  side  of  and  beyond  the 
barriers  of  the  hierarchical  fence, — the  fountain  of  the  prophetical 
spirit,  which  the  well  Siloah  represented  (sec  Isa.  viii.  6). 

Since  then  the  prophets  regarded  the  absence  of  fountains  in  the 
temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  absence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  old  temple- 
service,  it  would  naturally  follow,  that  to  their  view  the  divine  pro 
mise,  that  at  some  time  the  Spirit  of  God  would  be  poured  out  in 

1  See  Sepp,  iii.  5i.  -  See  Liicke,  ii.  226. 
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full  measure  over  their  sanctuary,  was  exhibited  in  the  image  that 
at  some  time  a  large  fountain  was  to  be  expected  to  gush  forth  in 
their  temple,  from  which  there  should  issue  forth  a  mighty  stream. 
In  the  most  general  sense  the  promise  ran,  that  a  great  blessing  of 
waters  would  come  upon  the  thirsty  land  of  the  people  (Isa.  xliv. 
3)  ;  then,  that  the  people  itself  .should  be  as  a  watered  garden,  yea, 
like  a  spring  of  water  (Isa.  Iviii.  11).  A  prophet  as  early  as  Joel 
promised  more  definitely  a  living  spring  to  the  temple  (Joel  iii.  18). 
Ezekiel  pictures  very  graphically  the  mystic  river  of  water,  how  it 
breaks  forth  under  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  how  as  it  flows 
it  grows  ever  wider  and  wider  (Ezuk.  xlvii.)  The  prophet  Zechariah 
represents  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  general  as  the  source  of  those 
streams  of  blessing  which  should  flow  forth  throughout  the  world 
(Zech.  xiv.  8). 

The  eighth  day  of  the  feast  was  then  the  day  which,  according  to 
its  symbolical  meaning,  had  to  represent  this  time  of  the  streaming 
life  of  the  Spirit.  Wherefore  the  eighth  day  could  claim  to  be  put 
on  a  footing  even  with  the  feast  of  Pentecost :  not  merely  as  the 
close  of  the  festal  celebration,  as  a  proper  festal  Sabbath,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  time  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  might  be  rightly  extolled  as  the  good,  the  great,  the 
glorious  day.  Nay,  we  might  venture  to  suppose  that,  as  being  the 
feast  of  In-Gathering,  it  was  designed  to  point  to  that  gathering 
together  of  the  nations  at  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  through  Israel's  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  (Isa.  Ixvi.  18)  ;  particularly  if  we  take  into  con 
sideration  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  seven  days  the  sacrifices 
of  Israel's  intercession  for  the  seventy  heathen  nations  had  been  all 
of  them  fully  offered. 

When,  therefore,  the  Israelites  on  this  day  again  assembled  in 
the  temple,  and  the  ceremonial  of  drawing  water,  practised  up  to 
that  day,  was  omitted,  without  that  fountain  making  its  appearance 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  water 
which  Jehovah  had  bestowed,  there  would  arise  the  feeling  of  a  want 
which  would  lead  the  children  of  the  Spirit  to  pray  for  the  blessing 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  which  with  the  bondmen  of  ceremony 
would  perhaps  prove  the  occasion  of  their  bringing  into  the  festal 
observance  that  wavering  inconsistency  above  spoken  of.  They 
might,  perhaps,  at  times  recur  to  the  drawing  of  water  ;  and  to  this 
the  exceptional  testimony  of  the  Rabbi  Judah  may  be  referred  that 
the  rite  of  drawing  water  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  as  well. 

This  feeling  of  want,  which  on  the  eighth,  the  glorious  day, 
could  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  festal  celebrants,  is  the 
very  point  to  which  Jesus  attached  the  announcement  which  He 
made.  He  cries  aloud,  'If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  Me 
and  drink !  Whoso  believeth  in  Me,  in  him  shall  the  word  of 
Scripture  (relating  to  the  streamings  of  water  which  were  pre 
dicted)  be  fulfilled  ;  rivers  of  living  water  shall  go  forth  out  of  his 
very  body. 
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So  He  spoke,  not  merely  (we  may  apprehend)  with  a  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  custom  of  drawing  water,  hut  hecause  it  was  in 
Him  that  that  prophetic  symbol  was  to  find  its  accomplishment. 
In  Him  was  to  he  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  that  miraculous 
fountain  of  the  eighth  day,  for  the  breaking  forth  of  which  out  of 
the  temple  the  people  was  hoping. 

It  follows  also,  that  this  proclamation  of  Jesus  suited,  with  per 
fect  propriety,  the  celebration  which  took  place  in  the  temple  on 
the  eighth  day.1 

Thus,  also,  the  promise  of  Christ  is  illustrated  and  explained  by 
its  correlative, — the  Israelitish  expectation  with  which  He  had  to 
deal.  In  the  strongest  words  He  declares  that  HE  is  the  living 
Temple-fountain.  They  should  come  Avith  that  thirst  of  theirs, 
which  the  water  libations  of  the  seven  days  had  not  slaked,  to  Him, 
and  drink.  Then,  not  only  will  their  thirst  be  allayed,  but  they 
shall  have  the  promised  fountain.  And  not  merely  in  the  temple, 
or  outside  of  themselves; — they  shall  themselves  become  "well 
heads  through  their  fellowship  in  life  with  Him.  And  not  some 
little  rivulets  shall  they  be  ; — rivers  shall  go  forth  from  them. 
And  these  rivers  shall  not  flow  barely  from  the  hours  of  their 
highest  consecration  in  devotional  rapture,  but  from  their  body 
(the  KoiXla)  itself,  even  as  the  streaming  forth  of  the  temple  issues 
forth  not  from  its  building,  but  from  its  corporeal  foundation 
(KOL\LO),  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  was  built.2  Their  new 
human  nature  itself  shall  become  the  seat  of  that  fountain  from 
which  these  waters  shall  issue.  Moreover,  these  streams  shall  not 
be  streams  of  common  water,  but  of  living,  life-giving  water. 

John  adds  in  illustration :  '  But  this  He  spake  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  who  believed  on  Him  should  receive  ;  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  yet  (given3),  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  has  interpreted  the  words  of 
Jesus  rightly.  Even  if  the  water  here  mentioned  denotes  primarily 
eternal  life,  yet  eternal  life  is  identical  with  life  in  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  here  the  point  referred  to  is  not  merely  the  water  of 
life  in  itself,  but  its  character  as  issuing  from  an  original  spring, 
as  streaming  from  a  well-head  ;  and  this  is  simply  a  figurative 
description  of  the  Spirit,  the  free  Divine  Life  which  produces 

1  Liicke  expresses  the  opinion,  that  if  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  follow  the 
exceptional  notion  of  the  Rabbi  Judah,  that  the  libation  took  place  on  all  the  eight 
days  alike,  we  have  nothing  left,  except  either  to  understand  the  last  great  day  of 
tie  feast  to  have  been  the  seventh,  or  else  to  suppose  that  if  the  proclamation  of 
Jtsuswas  made  on  the  eighth  day,   it  alluded  to  something  else,   and  not  to  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water  (see  Liicke,  ii.  228).     But  surely  from  what  has  now  been 
said  as  to  the  import  of  the  symbol  as  viewed  by  the  prophets  in  general,  the  con 
clusion  has  been  fairly  arrived  at,  that  our  Lord's  words  fit  in  most  properly  to  the 
temple-ceremonial  of  the  eighth  day. 

2  We  thus  agree  with  Gieseler  (see  Liicke,  ii.  229)  in  referring  this  expression  to 
the   temple-hill.      Out  of   the  bellies  of  the  pitchers,  which   Bengel  thought  were 
referred  to,  there  flowed  no  well-streams.     Besides,  the  festal  water-pitcher  is  no 
longer  at  hand  on  the  eighth  day. 

3  Lachmann    has    the   addition    SeSofj-evov,   following    certain   original  authorities. 
But  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated. 
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itself.1  Tills  life  of  the  Spirit,  no  doubt,  even  now  issued  forth 
from  Jesus  at  once  upon  the  believers  who  came  to  Him,  so  far  as 
it  allayed  their  thirst,  that  is,  in  the  measure  of  a  draught ;  but  as 
creative  life  in  the  measure  or  in  the  measurelessness  of  a  fountain, 
it  could  only  at  a  future  time  flow  forth  from  them  (pevaovaiv), 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  presupposed  the 
fulfilment  and  glorification  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself.2 

The  Holy  Ghost,  viewed  in  its  essential  being,  is  as  eternal  as 
that  eternal  clearness  of  divine  self-consciousness  which  interpene 
trates  the  fulness  of  God's  being,  the  deeps  of  the  Godhead  (1  Cor. 
ii.  10).  And  so,  as  being  the  Eternal  One,  it  comprises  all  forms 
of  the  Spirit  which  pertain  to  the  revelation  of  God.  But  viewed 
in  its  manifestation  in  the  world,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  that  last  and 
highest  revelation  of  God  in  the  world  which  has  perfected  itself 
in  the  perfected  life  of  Jesus,  and  which  is  therefore  the  glorifica 
tion  of  His  life.  And  in  this  sense  the  Spirit  '  was  not  yet,'  was 
not  yet  operative.  Not  till  Christ  was  glorified  was  that  reconcilia 
tion  of  God  with  mankind  completed,  through  which  the  conscious 
ness  of  believers  could  be  entirely  restored  to  oneness  with  God,  and 
thus  become  a  well-head  of  divine  life. 

This  word  of  Jesus,  the  Evangelist  relates,  made  upon  many 
persons  a  very  deep  impression.  These,  no  doubt,  were  they  who 
recognized  the  feet  that  His  word  had  suddenly  thrown  light  upon 
their  feeling  of  unsatisfiedness,  upon  the  painful  longing  which, 
just  on  this  glorious  day  of  the  feast,  woke  up  into  lively  conscious 
ness  the  sense  that,  with  the  temple,  the  true  well-spring  was  yet 
wanting.  Some  said, '  Of  a  truth  this  is  the  Prophet/ — asseverating 
it  solemnly,  as  if  concentrating  their  minds  against  the  impression 
of  hostile  gainsayings.  Others  said  right  out,  '  This  is  the  Christ/ 
These  last  felt  that  He  not  only  could  point  out  their  .unsatisfied 
longing  as  the  Prophet,  but  also  satisfied  it  as  the  Christ. 

But  forthwith  against  these  confessors  of  Jesus  there  stepped 
forth  others  in  decided  opposition,  who  sought  to  crush  them  by 
reference  to  Scripture.  The  circumstance  that  Jesus  came  origin 
ally  from  Galilee,  they  chose  to  make  into  a  presumption  that  He 
was  Galilean-born  ;  so  away  they  argued  :  '  Shall  Christ  come 
out  of  Galilee?  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  That  Christ  cometh 
of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  David's 
home?'  In  consequence  of  these  conflicting  views,  there  arose  a 
strong  party-division  (cr^/oyia)  among  the  people  ; — a  sign  fore- 
announcing  the  future  division  between  believing  and  unbelieving 
Jewry.  Some  of  the  gainsayers  would  again  fain  muster  resolution 
to  take  Him,  probably  in  connection  with  the  officers  who  had  for 
some  while  been  despatched  for  that  object.  But  this  time  they 
were  not  only  opposed  by  the  spiritual  power  with  which  Jesus 
confronted  them,  but  also  by  the  intimidating  resistance  of  a  com 
pany  of  decided  adherents,  and  the  design  once  more  still  remained 

1  This  with  reference  to  LUcke's  observations  on  John's  interpretation. 
-  Comp.  my  work,  Z>er  Oatcrbote,  iuit. 
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unaccomplished.  Quite  disheartened,  the  officers  came  back  to  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  sent  them  ;  and  when  asked, 
'Why  have  ye  not  brought  Him?'  they  openly  declared,  'Never 
spake  man  like  this  Man.'  Therewith  they  not  only  expressed  in  a 
most  naive  manner  how  greatly  they  were  affected  with  the  power 
of  Jesus'  words  and  bearing,  but  they  also,  by  thus  speaking, 
affronted  in  the  highest  degree  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  whose 
service  they  were.  Such  words  as  Jesus  spake  they  had  never  (so 
they  unconsciously  gave  them  to  understand)  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  even  from  any  one  of  these  high  spiritual  dignitaries 
themselves.  The  latter,  however,  seem  also,  with  equal  uncon 
sciousness,  disposed  forthwith  to  ratify'the  strange  judgment  ex 
pressed  by  their  ecclesiastical  servants,  before  whom  they  were 
wont  to  show  themselves  in  their  undress.  'Are  ye  also  deceived' 
(such  people  as  ye  are,  office-bearers  of  the  temple)  ?  '  Does  any 
one  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believe  on  Him  ? '  Thus  they 
sought  to  take  hold  of  the  temple-servants  by  their  weak  side,  by 
that  pride  of  station  which  subordinate  officials  are  so  ready  to 
share  with  their  superiors  in  dignity,  especially  the  servants  of  the 
high  hierarchy.  They  will  fain  secure  these  men  to  themselves,  by 
prompting  them  to  share  more  than  ever  before  in  their  secret  con 
tempt  for  the  people  (the  populace,  whom  they  declared  '  accursed '). 
We  do  not  imagine  that  in  those  words  they  pronounced  any  formal 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus.  We 
must  distinguish  the  curses  which  these  high  ecclesiastical  person 
ages  pronounced  in  private  from  their  official  sentences  of  excom 
munication.  But,  however,  very  soon  was  their  rash  declaration, 
that  no  one  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  Jesus, 
which  they  probably  threw  out  with  a  consciousness  of  its  false 
hood,  to  be  put  to  the  blush.  For  Nicodemus,  being  present  at 
their  meeting,  was  compelled,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  protest 
against  what  they  had  said,  if  he  would  not  sit  there  a  renegade  to 
his  own  convictions.  He  therefore  made  the  counter-observation, 
'  Does  our  law  condemn  a  man,  when  it  has  not'  (in  its  representa 
tives)  '  first  heard  him,  and  in  a  legal  manner  ascertained  what  he 
does?'  In  the  gentlest  manner,  and  only  indirectly,  he  reproved 
their  condemnation  of  Jesus,  showing  them  that  hitherto  they  were 
allowing  themselves  to  pronounce  that  sentence  only  in  an  illegal 
form,  and  that,  by  doing  this,  they  stood  themselves  condemned  as 
transgressors  of  the  law.  But  even  this  soft  whisper,  proceeding 
from  the  most  extreme  circumspection,  was  much  too  strong  for 
the  vehemently  excited  passions  of  this  tribunal.  They  saw  also 
therein  a  decided  declaration  that  Nicodemus  would  fain  be  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  reproached  him  with  it,  using  that  word  of 
contempt,  which  thenceforward  was  to  throw  contempt  on  all  dis 
ciples  of  Jesus  :  '  Art  thon  also  of  Galilee  ? ;  And  then  in  derision 
they  added,  '  Look  and  see,  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet ! ' 
The  word  cut  two  ways;  it  was  meant  to  annihilate  alike  Nico 
demus  and  the  Man  whom  he  was  vindicating:.  If  thou  art  a 
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Galilean  (thus  it  ran),  then  thou  surely  art  just  as  little  a  prophet 
as  He  is  :  for  how  can  a  Galilean  be  a  prophet  ? 

We  cannot  help  being  in  the  highest  degree  struck  by  seeing 
that  in  our  own  times  the  circumstance  that  the  prophets  Elijah, 
Jonah,  and  perhaps  also  Nahuni  and  Hosea,1  were  of  Galilee,  has 
been  urged  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  genuine 
ness  of  this  passage,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
learned  court  to  whom  this  objection  is  ascribed  should  not  have 
been  aware  of  those  facts.  This  critical  argument  is  a  proof  how 
profound  Kabbins  all  over  the  world  hang  together,  and  will  suffer 
nothing  to  assail  any  others  of  their  number.  To  be  sure,  in  answer 
to  this  critical  observation,  the  circumstance  has  been  pointed  out, 
that  at  the  time  of  those  prophets,  Galilee  had  not  as  yet  formed 
the  contrast  to  Judea  that  it  afterwards  did.2  Also,  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  distinction  between  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee, 
by  which  the  number  of  the  Galilean  prophets  will  perhaps  be 
brought  down  to  one,  Jonah.3  But  all  such  endeavours  to  lessen 
the  dimensions  of  the  difficulty  have  no  place  here ;  for,  like  the 
assaults  on  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  themselves,  they  would 
simply  have  the  effect  of  breaking  off  from  the  story  a  sharp-pointed 
fact  of  much  historical  interest,  and  of  universal  significance.  Im 
partial  inquiry  can  feel  absolutely  no  occasion  whatever  for  endea 
vouring  to  save  the  learned  infallibility  of  a  body  of  men  speaking 
under  such  passionate  excitement  and  exasperation  as  animated 
this  Sanhedrim.  This  is  the  very  point  now  before  the  writer ; 
this  it  is  that  the  historian,  or  rather  that  the  history  itself,  will 
show — that  a  passion  of  hatred,  especially  of  hatred  against  such  an 
one  as  Jesus,  can  so  utterly  bereave  of  their  senses  even  the  vener 
able  college  of  lawyers  and  priests,  that  in  the  ebullition  of  their 
excited  feelings,  they  cannot  help  committing  the  grossest  offences 
against  sacred  learning,  or  perliaps  commit  these  offences  even  of 
set  purpose.  Our  critics  have  not  once  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  the  latter  case.  And  yet,  if  they  had  chosen,  they  might  have 
made  such  a  possibility  in  some  measure  clear  to  their  minds,  by 
recollecting  how  the  forged  Decretals  of  Pseudo-Isidorus  had  been 
introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Rome.  How  many  cases 
might  be  found  of  an  ignoring  of  historical  facts,  which  are  at  least 
very  like  that  now  before  us,  in  the  history  of  more  recent  Scripture- 
learning  ?  We  see  the  irony  of  Divine  Providence  in  dealing  with 
the  members  of  this  Spirit-bereft  college,  that  they  themselves  are 
guilty  of  the  very  greatest  offence  against  Scripture-learning,  whilst 
they  are  endeavouring  to  crush  the  disciple  of  Jesus  to  the  earth 
witli  an  authoritative  dictum  of  such  learning.  And  the  same 
relation  as  Nicodemus  held  to  his  colleagues,  do  the  maintainers  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  present  instance,  hold  to  its 
assailants.  Nicodemus  noted  the  learned  sentence  which  his  col 
leagues  delivered,  and  treasured  it  up  in  his  remembrance  with,  no 
doubt,  a  peculiar  smile.  Very  probably  this  dictum  had  its  part  in 

1  See  Lucke,  ii.  241.  *  Ebrard,  310.  3  Von  Ammon,  ii.  p.  386. 
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emancipating  him  from  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim.  And  so 
also  can  the  vindicator  of  this  record  note  the  exclamation  of  our 
critics,  '  Art  thou  also  one  of  the  uncritical  ?  Search  and  look  ! 
Such  a  blunder  could  no  Jewish  doctor  be  guilty  of,  who,  together 
with  the  Old  Testament,  was  a  student  of  much  other  literature 
besides  ;  but,  at  best,  a  Christian  doctor  of  the  first  centuries, 
who  can  be  supposed  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  alone  much  more  than  the  Rabbins  had  clone.  And  if  the 
blunder  must  needs  appear  anywhere,  it  could  hardly  in  an  unlucky 
moment  have  escaped  those  doctors  in  the  ebullitions  of  passion ; 
but  if  a  Christian  in  the  first  times  of  the  Church,  with  serene, 
tranquil  spirit,  applied  himself  to  write  a  gospel,  we  can  very  well 
suppose,  that  in  a  season  when  he  was  calmly  recalling  the  past,  and 
meditating  on  the  word  of  God,  he  might  much  sooner  than  they 
happen  upon  such  a  mistake.'  We  smile  with  just  as  much  uncon 
cern  at  this  college  of  critics  as  Nicodemus  did  at  his  colleagues ; 
and  we  have  our  own  especial  thoughts  in  reference  to  so  singular  a 
style  of  erudition. 

'  Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet ! '  This  was  their  argument, 
their  sheet-anchor ;  like  the  comfort  on  which  Macbeth  leaned — 

'  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
Till  Birnam  Forest  come  to  Dunsinaue.' 

Birnam  Wood  came,  and  he  was  lost.  And  so  it  behoved  also  soon 
to  seem  to  these  doctors,  that  exactly  the  most  mighty  Prophet  of 
all  was  come  out  of  Galilee. 

NOTES. 

1.  Yon  Bauer  justly  observes  in  the  treatise  already  referred  to 
( Ueber  die  Composition,  &c.,  p.  108),  in  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  Jesus  deals  with  his  opponents,  according  to  the  7th  chap,  of 
St  John,  that  here  the  dialectics  of  unbelief  were  exposed  in  their 
entire  worthlessness.  '  If  only  they  might  continue  in  their  unbe 
lief,  they  take  refuge  in  the  most  untenable  objections,  and  shrink 
from  no  inconsistency.'  The  voucher  for  this  is  found  in  a  criticism 
which,  in  controverting  the  authenticity  of  this  Gospel,  observes, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Jewish  doctors  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
asserting  that  no  prophet  ariseth  from  Galilee,  and  then  imme 
diately  after  assumes  that  Christian  doctors  could  very  easily  fall 
into  the  same  mistake  while  inventing  the  scene  in  which  it  occurs. 
V.  Bauer,  to  be  sure,  tries  to  obviate  the  inconsistency  by  the  obser 
vation,  that  '  the  Evangelist  has  palpably  no  interest  of  a  historical 
kind.'  But  this  '  palpableness '  appertains  wholly  to  our  critic,  to 
whom  generally  what  is  historical  seems  to  transform  itself  into  a 
gaudily  painted  picture-book,  manufactured  for  the  illustration  of 
abstract  schoolmasters'  theses.  In  the  present  case,  however,  he 
has  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  author,  who  according  to  him  has 
fashioned  the  fourth  Gospel  to  exhibit  by  examples  the  dialectics  of 
evangelical  faith,  would  seem  not  merely  to  have  been  devoid  of 
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historical  interest,  but  to  have  been  led  by  an  anti-historical  interest 
to  falsify  history. 

2.  On  the  remarks  of  Weisse  and  Bruno  Bauer  on  the  7th  chap, 
of  St  John,  comp.  Ebrard.  309. 

3.  The  arrogance  of  the  Jewish  hierarchs  and  Rabbins  developed 
itself  into  an  ever-increasing  contempt  for  the  unlearned.     They 
nicknamed  them  the  people  of  the  earth.     '  The  Talmudists  go  so 
far  in  their  folly  as  to  assert  that  it  is  only  the  learned  that  will  rise 
again.'     See  Liicke,  ii.  p.  239  ;  Tholuck,  p.  211. 


SECTION   XVII. 

JESUS  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  LIGHTS  OF 

THE  TEMPLE. 

(John  viii.  12-20.) 

The  passage  respecting  the  adulteress  (John  viii.  2-11),  includ 
ing  the  two  verses  immediately  preceding  it  (John  vii.  53,  viii.  1) 
which  form  the  link  of  transition,  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  authoritative  diplomatic  evidence  not  to  belong  to  this  place. 
In  several  distinguished  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  especially  in 
many  eminent  fathers,  the  passage  is  wanting  :  in  some  manuscripts 
it  is  marked  as  of  doubtful  authenticity,  in  others  it  forms  an  appen 
dix  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  or  is  inserted  elsewhere,  as  after  John 
vii.  36,  or  after  Luke  xxi.  38.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
text  of  the  passage  itself  has  a  much  larger  number  of  various 
readings  than  is  the  case  usually.  The  more  particular  discussion 
of  this  point  would  not  be  in  place  here  :  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Liicke,  Tholuck,  and  Hitzig.1 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  also  decidedly  made  out,  that  we  are 
to  recognize  in  the  section  a  fragment  of  genuine  apostolic  tradition ; 
and  that  the  grounds  of  suspicion,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  substance  of  the  passage  is  in  itself  apocryphal, 
are  without  any  weight.2 

We  can  readily  understand  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the 

1  See  Liicke,  ii.  pp.  263  seqy.  ;  Tholuck,  p.  213  ;  Hitzig,  Ueber  Joh.  Marie,  p.  205. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  the  ancient  witnesses  are  so  strangely  divided  in 
reference  to  this  passage,  is  by  some  explained  as  follows  : — The  passage  was  origin 
ally  a  part  of  the  Gospel  ;  but  a  doubt  arose  whether  (through  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  gentleness  shown  by  Christ  to  the  adulteress)  it  might  not  work  prejudicially 
to  morals,  and  therefore  it  was  left  out  ;  but  later  men  took  courage  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  position.     See  Liicke,  p.  249.     [The  difficulty  about  this  passage  is  to  dis 
cover  where  it  has  come  from  ;  and  for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  the  conjecture, 
that  John  has  here  incorporated  '  a  portion  of  the  current  oral  tradition'  in  his  narra 
tive,  is  as  feasible  as  any.     Yet  this  does  not  account  for  the  immense  variety  of 
readings  in  the  MSS.  where  the  passage  occurs,  nor  for  its  omission  from  so  many  of 
the  best  MSS.     (On  this  latter  point,  however,  see  Tholuck,  p.  213.)     Whatever  be 
the  origin  and  history  of  this  passage,  'it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
general  reader  that  no  reasonable  critic  throws  doubt  on  the  incident,  but  only  on 
its  present  place  in  the  sacred  narrative.' — Ellicott,  p.  253,  note. — ED.] 

2  See  the  striking  observations  of  Hitzig  in  defence  of  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  section,  made  with   especial  reference  to  De  Wette's  objections,  pp.  208  seqy. 
Comp.  Tholuck,  p.  215. 
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introduction  of  this  passage  in  this  particular  place.  But  it  is 
easily  shown  that  the  narration  does  not  belong  here ;  nay,  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fact  belonging  to  the  history  of  Christ's 
appearance  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  at  all ;  that  we  have  rather 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  circumstance  took  place  after  the 
last  public  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  in  some  manuscripts  the  section  is  found  in  Luke's 
Gospel  following  the  twenty-first  chapter.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  in 
point  of  time  to  suit  that  connection.1 

There  may  have  been  several  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  nar 
ration,  viewed  in  the  connection  of  its  subject-matter,  belonged  to 
the  place  in  which  we  find  it  in  this  Gospel.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  might  seem  that  no  fitter  occasion  could  have  been  found  for  the 
circumstance  here  recorded  than  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the 
assembled  people,  for  a  succession  of  days,  abandoned  itself  to  the 
merriest  excitement.  Their  living  in  booths  would  not  only  furnish 
occasions  for  scandals,  but  also  favour  their  detection.  And  if  such 
a  discovery  had  taken  place,  the  mood  of  the  season  would  most 
easily  prompt  men,  in  the  fanaticism  of  religious  zeal,  or  even  with 
the  concurrent  impulse  of  comic  feeling,  to  go  about  the  execution  of 
the  criminal  by  the  summary  process  of  the  ancient  law,  in  place  of 
the  judicial  usages  which  were  now  in  vogue.-  Moreover,  the  words 
also  which,  according  to  John  (viii.  12,  15,  1C),  Jesus  was  about 
this  time  speaking  in  the  temple,  might  have  seemed  to  admit  of 
being  referred  to  some  such  occurrence.  The  introduction,  there 
fore,  of  the  section  in  this  place,  rests  upon  a  delicate  perception  of 
the  relations  of  things.  But  nevertheless  the  reasons  against  it 
appear  to  be  decisive.  We  can  hardly,  indeed,  assert  that  the 
section  would,  strictly  speaking,  break  the  connection ;  for  the  story 
admits  of  being  regarded  as  a  basis  for  Christ's  announcement,  that 
He  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
story  itself  is  not  qualified  by  the  connection  in  this  place ;  nay, 
that  substantially  it  quite  breaks  through  the  finer  relations  of  the 
connection,  which  without  it  already  exists  in  absolute  completeness, 
however  well  it  may  at  first  seem  externally  to  suit  it.  For  with 
respect  to  the  discourse  of  Christ  which  follows  this  narration,  it 
may  just  as  readily  be  supposed,  that  according  to  a  well-known 
conjecture,  Christ  delivered  it  in  the  temple,  with  an  indirect  refer- 

1  Hitzig,  with  keen  tact,  places  the  section  between  the  similar  accounts  of  Christ 
being  'tempted'  by  His  enemies  in  Mark  xii.  13-17  and  vers.  18-27.     This  connec 
tion  has  much  to  recommend  it.     For  then,  the  first  temptation  would  come  from 
the  political  party  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  the  second  from  the  hierarchical 
party  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  third  from  the  Sadducean  party.     But  even 
if  in  respect  to  its  substance  it  is  best  arranged  to  come  in  here,    yet  in  respect 
to  its  occurrence  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  have  had  a  somewhat  different  position  ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  historian,   we  see  that  it  has  such  an 
affinity  with  the  Gospel-fragments  collected  by  Luke,  that  we  may  very  well  feel  dis 
posed  to  find  it  a  place  in  that  Evangelist. —  By  the  way,  ice  may  observe,  that  the  his 
tory  of  this  section  shows  that  the  combinations  due  to  tlic  higher  ^  principles  of  textual 
criticism  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Church. 

2  We  would  only  remind  our  readers  of  the  excitement  of  feeling  attendant  upon 
the  merry-makings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Carnival. 
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ence  to  the  gigantic  lights  of  the  feast,  which  had  now  for  some  time 
been  extinguished,  as  that  in  the  announcement,  that  He  would  make 
believers  to  be  fountains  of  waters,  He  had  reference  to  the  drawing 
of  water  practised  in  the  feast.  But  He  could  only  do  this  if  the 
feast  was  still  going  on ;  so  that  the  golden  light-stands  were  still 
displayed.  Here,  however,  the  circumstance  is  especially  to  be  con 
sidered,  that  the  feast  closed  with  the  eighth  day.  Next,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  Jesus  again  resumed  the  topics  of  the  preceding 
day  with  all  the  people,  as  our  narrative  certainly  supposes.1  And 
yet  less  supposable  does  it  seem  that  the  pharisaic  party  would  now. 
though  it  were  only  in  pretence,  constitute  Him  a  theocratical  arbiter, 
whilst  it  just  now  was  holding  a  session  to  seize  Him,  and  in  every 
way  was  endeavouring  to  lessen  His  estimation  among  the  people. 
It  was  quite  different  after  Jesus  had  publicly  made  His  last  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  greeted  by  the  people  with  cries  of 
Hosanna  as  the  Messias.  Then  the  crafty  hierarchs  felt  themselves 
bound  to  change  their  policy.  Whilst,  therefore,  they  were  in  secret 
labouring  for  His  ruin,  they  publicly,  with  malicious  and  sly  irony, 
threw  themselves  into  the  supposition  that  He  was  the  theocratical 
arbiter  of  the  country.  They  came  and  propounded  to  Him  difficult 
questions  of  right,  as,  e.g.,  the  question  relative  to  the  tribute-money, 
and  sought  to  lay  hold  of  Him  in  that  way.  Now,  the  bringing  the 
adulteress  before  Him  is  an  especial  and  pre-eminent  example  of 
those  ironical  acts  of  homage  with  which  they  were  tempting  Him, 
and  therefore  with  great  probability  belongs  to  the  decisive  days  of 
the  Hosanna.  We  shall  therefore,  on  that  occasion,  come  back  to 
this  occurrence,  without  laying  any  decisive  weight  upon  the  con 
jecture  that  it  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  Luke's  Gospel  narratives. 

The  Evangelist  brings  us  back  from  the  discomfited  session  of  the 
high  council  into  the  temple,  in  which  Jesus  on  the  same  day  went 
on  with  His  ministerial  work  by  uttering  His  second  great  word  : 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.' 

The  streamings  of  the  festal  waters  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  with 
them  had  ceased  the  joy  of  the  feast :  therefore  had  Jesus  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  unsatisfied,  longing  spirits  which  were  there 
assembled,  and  cried  out  aloud,  that  He  would  give  to  drink  to 
those  who  believed  on  Him,  nay,  transform  their  own  selves  into 
fountains  of  waters. 

And  as  the  burnt-out  lights  in  a  banqueting  hall  awaken  in  the 
mind  a  painful  sense  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  festal  joys  of  earth, 
so,  we  may  suppose,  did  those  great  candelabra  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  stand  as  melancholy  tokens  of  the  now  vanished  festal  illumi 
nation  ;  so  that  the  Jews  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  deep  impressive- 
ness  of  the  word  which  Jesus  spoke,  when,  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
tokens  of  departed  lustre,  perhaps  with  His  finger  pointing  to  them, 

1  On  this  account  the  story  would  admit  of  being  much  more  suitably  introduced 
after  John  vii.  36,  as  some  manuscripts  have  it,  if  it  were  necessary  to  regard  it  as  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
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He  declared  that  He  was  the  Light  of  the  world.1  Certainly  there 
lay  in  His  declaration  at  the  same  time  a  reference  to  those  passages 
in  the  prophets  which  extol  the  Messias  as  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles.2 
John,  we  may  suppose,  mentions  only  the  text  or  main  topic  upon 
which  Christ  probably  made  an  extended  address,  as  was  also  most 
probably  the  case  also  with  the  word  respecting  the  streams  of  living 
water. 

In  contrast  with  the  light  of  the  festal  nights  of  Zion,  Christ  sets 
before  His  hearers  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  with  the  torchlight 
dancers  and  night-strollers  in  the  magical  splendour  of  the  temple- 
lamps,  His  followers  ;  with  that  outward  illumination  of  the  courts 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  that  enlightenment  of 
believers  which  does  away  with  the  darkness  of  the  sinful  heart ; 
with  the  external  lustre  of  lamps,  nay,  even  with  the  sunlight  of 
day,  the  Light  of  life.  In  His  life  is  given  to  the  world  that  clear 
spiritual  principle,  in  the  operation  of  which  all  forms,  relations,  and 
conditions  of  the  world  come  forth  into  clear  view.  The  spiritual 
words  and  workings  which  issue  forth  from  His  life  enlighten  the 
whole  world  of  men,  nay,  the  entire  universe.  They  throw  light 
upon  the  world  of  sinners ;  they  penetrate  witli  light  the  natural 
world  ;  they  make  to  shine  with  light  the  believing  followers  of 
Jesus.  All  who  do  not  follow  Him  walk  in  darkness — in  endless 
confusion  of  thoughts,  of  desires,  of  ebullitions  of  passion  and  im 
pulses  of  will,  of  aims  and  of  means,  nay,  even  of  lights  and  intuitions 
themselves,  which,  as  a  thousand  dazzlings  working  together,3 
produce  a  night  of  endless  unhappiness  and  corruption.  But  the 
followers  of  Jesus  walk  not  in  this  darkness,  but  in  the  light ;  nay, 
they  have  the  light  of  life,  that  essential  light  which  is  one  with  an 
essential  life,  which  comes  forth  from  life  and  goes  into  life :  they 
enter  ever  more  and  more  into  that  relation  held  by  all  things  (both 
in  their  actual  subsistence  and  in  their  ideal)  to  Christ,  in  which  all 
life  becomes  thought,  and  all  thoughts  become  life. 

This  time  the  Pharisees  sought  to  overthrow  the  effect  of  His 
word  on  the  spot.  '  Thou  bearest  witness  in  Thine  own  case '  (they 

1  The  great  lights  of  the  feast  stood  in  the  court  of  the  women,  and  consequently 
in  the  same  court  where  also  the  box  for  the  temple-offerings  (the  ya$o<f>v\a.mov)  stood, 
and  where  the  Evangelist  expressly  tells  us  (ver.  20)  Jesus  held  His  discourse.  It 
follows  that  He  must  have  held  it  quite  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lights  of  the  feast ; 
and  if  we  reflect  on  the  analogy  of  the  relation  between  the  drawing  of  water  and 
Christ's  discourse  concerning  the  water  of  life,  as  well  as  on  the  essential  relation 
which  subsisted  in  general  between  the  symbols  of  the  temple  and  the  essential 
blessing  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  confers,  the  relation  of  His  word  now  before  us  to 
the  tokens  of  the  festal  illumination  comes  out  with  great  distinctness.  But  in  this 
case  also,  as  in  that  of  the  drawing  of  water,  the  occasion  of  Christ's  speaking  this 
word  lay  most  properly  in  the  fact,  that  the  particular  circumstance  of  symbolical 
celebration  referred  to  was  now  past,  and  that  the  sense  of  unsatisfieduess  began  to 
make  itself  felt ;  and  it  seems  to  be  without  just  ground,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
in  that  other,  Liicke  assumes  that  Jesus  could  only  then  have  made  these  allusions 
when  the  corresponding  symbolical  ceremony  was  in  the  act  of  being  performed. 

~  See  Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  6-9.      Comp.  Liicke,  p.  282. 

3  Even  in  nature  this  spiritual  condition  finds  its  typical  counterpart,  not  only 
through  the  effect  produced  by  dazzling  lustres  [Bleudlichter],  but  also  by  interfering 
beams  of  light  [luterfereuzstrahlen]. 
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said),  'for  Thine  own  self;  Thy  witness  therefore  is  not  true. 
They  would  fain  have  branded  Him  at  once  as  a  false  witness  and  a 
false  prophet.  Jesus  answered  :  '  Though  I  bear  witness  of  Myself, 
yet  My  witness  is  true ;  for  I  know  whence  I  am  come  and  whither 
I  go,  but  ye  know  not  whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go.'1 

The  point  here  in  question  was  a  fact  of  His  consciousness — a  fact 
of  which  He  alone  could  testify,  and  of  which  He  was'  constrained 
all  the  more  decidedly  to  testify,  not  only  because  it  was  hidden 
from  them  all,  but  because  they  also  sought  in  every  way  to  sup 
press,  and  even  annihilate  all  manifestation  of  it.2 

Jesus  knew  perfectly  whence  He  came — that  He  issued  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  was  clearly  ascertained  in  His  being  to  be  the  Son  ; 
and  whither  He  went — that  His  life  was  being  made  a  pure  sacrifice 
of  self-devotion  to  the  Father  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had 
perfect  clearness  of  knowledge  respecting  Himself.  And  just  Be 
cause  His  consciousness  had  this  sunlight  clearness,  was  He  the 
Light  of  the  world.  This  consciousness  He  could  not  but  speak 
out.  And  because  He  testified  of  His  divine  consciousness,  there 
fore  was  His  testimony  in  and  by  itself  sufficient.  For  in  pure 
divine  consciousness  that  twofold  character  is  present  which  makes 
the  utterance  to  be  adequate  testimony :  the  consciousness  testifies 
for  God,  and  God  testifies  for  the  consciousness,  and  both  testify  for 
the  living  unity  wherein  they  subsist  united.  But  as  soon  as  He 
began  to  speak  of  His  official  mission,  He  appealed  to  the  witness 
of  the  Father  for  Him  as  it  lay  in  His  works  ;  and  in  this  connec 
tion  He  could  utter  the  contrasted  word :  '  If  I  bear  witness  of  Myself, 
My  witness  is  not  true'  (John  v.  31). 

After  saying  this,  He  declares  to  His  gainsayers  why  it  was  that 
they  know  nothing  of  His  inner  life,  neither  whence  He  came  nor 
whither  He  went ; 3  namely,  because  they  judge  a  man  after  the 
flesh,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  appearing, 
whether,  e.g.,  he  is  a  Kabbi  or  not.  Nay,  they  even  dared  to  judge 
Him  by  such  criteria,  and  to  reject  Him.  He,  on  the  contrary  (He 
goes  on  to  state),  'judges  no  man' — does  not  hold  judgment  over 
any  man.  And  this  is  of  course  true ;  since  He  never  can  regard 
the  substantial  being  of  man  as  reprobate,  but  only  the  caricature 
which  a  man  has  made  of  his  being  in  evil.4  '  But  if  He  really  do 

1  [Augustin  shows  the  point  of  this  answer  thus  :  'Testimonium  sibi  perhibet  lux  : 
asserit  sanos  oculos,  et  sibi  ipsa  testis  est,  ut  cognoscatur  lux.  .  .  .  Ergo  verum  est 
testimoniuin  luminis,  sive  se  ostendit,  sive  alia;  quia  sine  lumine  non  potes  videx 
lumen,  et  sine  luinine  non  potes  videre  quodlibet  aliud  quod  non  est  lumen.'—  Tract, 
in  Joan.  35,  4-6. — KD.]  -  See  Neander  and  Liicke  on  the  passage. 

3  The  reading  T)  vov  at  the  end  of  ver.  14,  which  Liicke  is  inclined  to  prefer  to 
the  common  reading,  Kal  irov,  commends  itself  much  through  the  delicate  touch  which 
it  gives  to  the  sense  :  it  adds  keenness  to  the  reproach. 

*  It  is  thus  that  I  feel  constrained  to  understand  this  difficult  passage.  As  Jesus 
had  here  to  do  with  judges  who,  misapprehending  His  original  being,  were  judging 
Him  after  the  flesh  (after  the  circumstances  of  his  mean  appearance  in  the  world),  so 
the  thought  would  readily  occur  to  His  mind,  that  even  in  sinful  men  we  should  not 
be  for  condemning  the  proper  man  himself,  as  God  has  made  him,  and  that  a  man  can 
only  be  condemned  in  his  caricature.  For  the  different  interpretations  which  have 
teen  propounded,  see  Liicke,  286  scqi. 
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judge'  (He  adds),  '  His  judgment  is  true/  '  real' 
i.e.,  is  the  announcement  of  the  divine  judgment  as  subsisting  in  the 
real  conduct  and  condition  of  a  man  ;  for  therein  He  is  '  not  alone,' 
but  the  Father  who  sent  Him  is  also  there.1  He  therefore  never, 
with  the  untimeous  zeal  for  judging  which  men  so  often  display,  fore 
stalls  the  real  judgment  which  God  is  carrying  out  in  actual  fact  by 
means  of  men's  ripening  guilt  and  desert  of  punishment,  lie  leaves 
the  world  to  carry  out  its  self-judgment,  under  the  control  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  as  God's  judgment.  As  the  real  judgment  is 
matured,  He  gives  it  its  expression,  gives  it  its  name,  and  therewith 
its  completion.  Therefore  also  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  world 
that  He  solemnly  steps  forth  as  the  world's  Judge.  As  in  His 
miracles  of  healing  the  Father,  who  works  with  Him,  occasions  and 
gives  effect  to  His  health-bringing  utterances,  and  thereby  accredits 
His  calling  as  Saviour,  so  also  the  judgment  of  God  displays  itself 
in  actual  fact  in  the  blindness  of  His  enemies,  when  He  sees  Him 
self  compelled,  as  is  just  now  the  case,  to  reproach  them  with  such 
blindness.  The  Father  draws  them  not  :  hereby  are  they  in  their 
present  conduct  judged. 

The  contrast  between  the  judging  of  Jesus  and  that  of  His  ene 
mies  is  therefore  threefold.  They  judge  according  to  outward 
appearance;  He,  only  according  to  real  evidence:  they  hold  judg 
ment  upon  the  inner  essential  being  of  a  man;  He  judges  in  man 
his  caricature:  they,  lastly,  judge  man  in  precipitate  haste,  and 
at  their  own  instance  ;  He  waits  for  the  Father's  disposals  as  Judge, 
and  brings  only  what  is  ripe  for  the  sentence  to  the  utterance  of  the 
sentence. 

This  position,  that  the  Father  evermore  accredits  His  words,  He 
now  holds  fast,  in  order  to  show  that  His  witnessings  are  valid  testi 
mony.  He  refers  them  to  '  their  law/  According  to  the  implied 
meaning  of  that  law  (Deut.  xvii.  6),  the  concurring  '  testimony  of 
two  men  '  forms  evidence  in  court  which  legally  holds  good.  The 
one  of  such  concurring  witnesses  accredits  the  other,  though  they 
are  both  sinful  men.  On  this  ground  Jesus  is  in  His  words  of  testi 
mony  infinitely  more  accredited,  since  the  Father  confirms  His 
depositions  by  the  most  palpable  realities.  Jesus  delineates  the 
matters  of  the  spiritual  world  in  their  objective  character  with  per 
fect  clearness  and  truthfulness,  and  brings  to  effect  the  will  of  the 
Father,  as  that  will  is  indicated  to  Him  in  the  clearness  of  infallible 
contemplation  through  that  fashion  of  the  world  which  is  confronting 
Him  ;  He  testifies,  therefore,  wholly  for  the  Father.  Therefore  also 
the  Father,  through  His  ordering  of  things  in  the  objective  world, 
testifies  for  Him,  by  confirming  all  His  words  by  objective  realities. 

This  appeal  of  Jesus  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father  is  of  the  highest 
truth,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  so  delicate  and  elevated  in  its  char 
acter  that  His  opponents  could  only  obscurely  apprehend  it  ;  so  they 
fancied  that  they  would  be  able  at  once  to  annihilate  it  by  abruptly 

1  Liicke  :  '  Jesus  judges  in  communion  with  the  Father  ;  '  and  indeed  we  may  add  : 
giving  the  Father  the  prominent  place  as  the  Judge. 
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turning  upon  Him  a  rude  repartee.  Suddenly  they  blurt  out  the 
question,  '  Where  is  Thy  Father  ? '  as  if  they  would  say,  Let  us  only 
see  this  witness  of  Thine !  Therewith  they  would  fain  throw  Him 
into  perplexity ;  but  they  did  not  observe,  that  by  this  clever  stroke, 
as  they  deemed  it,  they,  as  soon  as  He  took  it  seriously  and  not  as  a 
jeering  demand  that  He  should  produce  a  human  father,  were  for 
saking  their  monotheistic  position,  and  therefore  denying  their  Old 
Testament  faith, — faith  in  the  invisibleness  and  omnipresence  of 
God.  Nay,  there  lay  in  this  rejoinder  of  theirs  the  first  beginnings 
of  that  mockery  of  His  religious  feelings  and  of  His  God,  which 
later  came  out  more  strongly  in  their  derision  of  His  invocation  of 
His  God  on  the  cross ;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  this  kind  of  blasphemy 
often  escapes  the  lips  of  hypocritical  fanatics  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  43). 
Thereupon  Jesus,  with  good  reason,  met  them  with  the  reproach 
that  '  they  not  only  knew  not  Him,  but  also  knew  not  the  Father  ; ' 
adding, '  if  they  had  known  Him,  they  would  have  known  His  Father 
also.'  He  who  cannot  estimate  God  in  His  highest  revelation  through 
a  holy  human  heart,  how  should  he  be  able  to  estimate  God  apart 
from  this  revelation,  nay,  in  opposition  to  it  ?  He  who  misappre 
hends  and  follows  with  enmity  the  image  of  God  while  directly 
confronted  by  its  appearance,  how  should  such  an  one  be  acquainted 
with  His  hidden  heavenly  being  ? 

John  remarks,  with  much  significance,  that  Jesus  thus  rebuked 
the  Pharisees  in  the  very  spot  where  they  were  used  to  celebrate 
their  highest  triumphs,  that  is,  in  the  court  of  the  temple-treasury, 
and  consequently  near  the  treasure-box,  for  which  they,  under  the 
notion  that  they  were  the  most  eminent  among  the  friends  of  God, 
were  wont  to  provide  their  gifts.  Just  there  it  was  that  He  told 
them  plainly  that  they  did  not  know  God.  Now  it  might  have  been 
fully  thought  that  they  would  lay  hands  on  Him ;  but  this  third 
season l  of  utmost  danger  also  went  happily  by,  and  again  for  the 
highest  of  all  reasons,  '  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.' 

NOTE. 

On  the  different  treasure-repositories  of  the  temple,  see  Liicke, 
291.  In  the  court  of  the  women  there  were  thirteen  trumpet-shaped 
boxes  for  offerings,  bearing  different  inscriptions,  giving  notice  of 
the  special  destination  of  each.  Probably  the  porch  where  these 
boxes  were  placed  bore  the  name 


SECTION  XVIII. 

THE  MORE  DISTINCT  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JESUS,  THAT  HE  WAS  ON  THE 
POINT  OF  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

(John  viii.  21-30.) 

The  feast  was  coming  to  its  close;  the  multitudes  were  on  the 
point  of  departing ;  and  so  Jesus  also  meditated  soon  again  leaving 

1  See  chap.  vii.  30,  44,  viii.  20. 
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this  scene  of  His  activity.  His  sensibility  was  moved  by  the  thought 
of  His  leaving  the  people  and  the  temple,  in  which,  as  His  Father's 
house,  He  would  once,  when  a  boy,  have  been  fain  to  make  His 
abode.  And  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  constant  sense  which 
He  had  of  His  approaching  death,  it  would  readily  occur  to  Him  to 
feel  that  this  departure  was  becoming  for  Him  the  symbol  of  His 
soon  having  to  go  away  from  this  temple  and  from  His  people ;  of 
that  great  departure  of  His  which  was  being  brought  about  not 
only  through  His  death,  but  also  through  the  great  separation 
which  was  arising  between  unbelieving  Israel  and  His  Spirit.  He 
therefore  now  afresh  recurred  to  the  words  which  He  had  already 
spoken  to  the  servants  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

'  I  go  My  way ;  (He  said),  '  and  ye  shall  seek  Me  ;  but  in  your 
sin  shall  ye  die '  (perish).  It  stood  before  the  soul  of  our  Lord, 
how  often  with  more  or  less  clearness  of  consciousness  they  would 
seek  the  Messias  who  alone  could  deliver.  In  the  sequel,  this 
'  seeking '  exhibited  itself  in  the  most  dreadful  distinctness  at  the 
moment  when  Jerusalem  was  being  stormed  by  the  Komans,  and 
the  temple  was  in  flames.1  Thus  Jesus  in  spirit  sees  His  people 
perishing  in  despair.  Then  the  thought  seems  to  arise  in  His 
mind,  If  ye  could  only  follow  Me  in  death  !  But  with  sorrow  of 
heart  He  was  constrained  to  declare  to  them,  '  Whither  I  go,  ye 
cannot  come.'  The  Jews  did  indeed  understand  that  He  had  the 
other  world  in  His  thoughts,  and  remarked  now,  with  sarcastic 
malice,  '  He  does  not  mean  to  kill  Himself,  does  He  ? '  In  this 
case,  according  to  the  popular  views  current  among  them,  He 
would  go  to  the  lowest  hell,  and  then  certainly  His  word  (they 
thought)  would  be  fulfilled,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  reach 
Him  in  the  other  world.2  They  had  no  foreboding  how  many  of 
them  in  the  Jewish  war  wrould  be  brought  by  desperation  to  die  by 
their  own  hand,  and  thus  to  fall  under  their  own  sentence  of  con 
demnation.  Jesus  answered  them  sharply,  '  Ye  are  from  beneath/ 
belong  to  the  lower  world  (this  inferior  region  of  worldly  sentiment, 
which  stands  connected  with  the  abyss  of  despair  and  of  despairing 
men,  of  self-murderers)  ;  '  I  am  from  above,'  belong  to  the  upper 
world,  and  to  the  superior  region  of  life  in  God,  in  which  no 
despair  is  possible — to  the  realm  of  the  blessed.  And  why  is  there 
such  a  chasm  between  them  ?  He  explains  why,  in  the  words, 
'  Ye  are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world.'  They,  with  their 
worldly  mind,  with  their  aims  all  become  worldly,  were  swallowed 
up  and  lost  deep  in  the  feelings  belonging  to  the  finite  world  ;  they 
therefore  were  liable,  in  the  anguish  of  this  perishable  wrorld,  to  sink 
into  despondency  and  to  despair.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  in  His 
divine  consciousness  was  raised  above  the  finite  world  ;  He  saw  this 
world  itself,  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  cliil- 

1  See  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  2. 

"  See  Liicke,  ii.  298.  That  the  view  that  self-murderers  would  go'to  the  darkest  place 
in  Hades,  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8,  5)  expresses,  is  not  a  mere  private  opinion 
of  Josephus  himself,  but  a  popular  notion,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  put  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
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(Iron  of  the  world,  as  a  comfortless  conglomeration  of  finite  objects, 
but  as  it  appears  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  hob/  building  of  ever- 
lastiiifj  realities,  a  building  which  out  of  the  obscurations  of  sin 
and  misery  is  ever  emerging  brighter  and  clearer.  And  inasmuch 
as,  in  a  spirit  of  contempt,  they  had  thrown  out  against  Him  the 
reproach,  that  possibly  in  despair  He  would  commit  suicide,  He 
prophesies  to  them  once  again  that  they  would  surely  die  in  their 
sins.  He  added,  indeed,  to  this  solemn  asseveration  a  condition ; 
for  there  was  no  dark  fate  of  death  controlling  their  future ;  but 
the  condition  related  to  just  their  behaviour  towards  Himself.  It 
was  couched  in  the  words,  '  For  if  ye  believe  not  that  /  am,1  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins/ 

Upon  this  they  replied  impetuously,  and  with  excited  interest, 
'  Who  art  Thou  then  ? '  Perpetually  there  looked  out  from  the 
background  of  their  converse  with  Him  the  spirit  of  chiliasm ;  and 
gladly  would  they  have  heard  from  His  lips  the  literal  announce 
ment  that  He  was  the  Messias,  the  Messias  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  expecting  Him.  They  now  thought  themselves  near  the 
removal  of  that  long  reserve  of  His  which  had  made  them  His 
deadly  enemies, — to  the  solution  of  that  riddle  which  had  so  long 
perplexed  them,  how  it  was  that  He  could  always  be  intimating 
that  He  was  the  Promised  One  of  God,  whilst  He  yet  would  not 
openly  come  forward  as  the  Messias. 

The  tone  of  excitement  which  marks  their  question  is  made  more 
palpable  by  the  air  of  extreme  composure  which  marks  Jesus'  answer. 
Who  art  Thou  then  ?  they  asked  with  the  most  pressing  urgency. 
He  answered,  '  To  start  with,  He  whom  I  represent  Myself  as 
being.' 2  For  the  present,  that  is,  He  would  have  that  only  be  their 
concern  which  He  was  declaring  respecting  Himself,  namely,  that 
He  was  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Fountain  of  Life.  In  these 
purely  spiritual  attributes  must  they  first  receive  Him,  if  they 
would  later  learn  to  know  Him  as,  in  the  right  sense,  the  Messias. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  in  the  revelation  of  Himself  with 
which  He  confronts  them  He  abides  by  that  which  He  has  already 
said  in  reference  to  His  relation  to  them.  '  But  why  so  mysterious  ?' 

1  "Ort  fyu  tl/j.t.  The  expression  is  surely  not  to  be  integrated  (as  Llicke  thinks,  p. 
301)  by  the  words,  the  Messias;  because  Jesus  is  careful  to  avoid  that  idea  of  the 
Messias  which  Judaism  had  coined  to  itself.  They  must  before  all  things  believe 
that  He  is  what  He  is,  what  He  presents  Himself  as  being. 

'2  Respecting  the  different  interpretations  of  this  passage,  comp.  Tholuck  and  Liicke 
in  loc.  Our  explanation  most  coincides"  with  that  of  De  Wette  (see  p.  111).  De 
Wette  is  surely  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  evasiveness  of  Christ's  answer  :  '  Jesus 
will  not  give  the  question  of  the  Jews  the  answer,  I  am  the  Messias,  because  they 
had  so  attached  themselves  to  a  positive,  dead  conception,  and  because,  not  having 
found  this  conception  realized  in  Him,  they  would,  by  such  a  reply,  have  been  only 
the  more  hardened  against  Him.'  Only  under  this  'positive,  dead  conception'  we 
must  merely  understand  the  distorted  notion  which  the  Jews  had  conceived  of  the 
expected  Messias.  The  6  rt  Kal  XaXw  is  surely  not  to  be  referred,  as  De  Wette  thinks, 
to  the  spirit  merely  of  Christ's  discourses,  but  also  to  His  declarations  respecting 
Himself.  [Alford  renders  these  words,  '  Essentially,  that  which  I  also  discourse  to 
you.'  But  what  Tholuck  says  (p.  227)  seems  to  answer  the  objections  which  he 
raises  to  the  ordinary  interpretation,  '  What  I  told  you  already  from  the  beginning, 
that  am  I.'  A  great  variety  of  renderings  may  be  seen  in  Meyer  in  loc. — ED.] 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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they  might  be  disposed  to  ask.  The  explanation  lies  in  His  further 
statement,  that  '  He  had  still  so  many  things  to  say  concerning 
them,  yea,  and  so  many  to  judge  in  them ; '  implying  that  they 
were  as  yet  not  capable  of  grasping  the  entire  meaning  of  His  per 
sonality.  But,  however,  this  difficult  posture  of  things  (which 
fundamentally  and  in  general  continues,  and  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world)  must  not  perplex  Him,  must  not  perplex  them.  For 
'  He  that  had  sent  Him  was  true ;'  and  He,  the  Sent,  on  His  side 
was  faithful  in  His  mission :  '  He  announced  to  the  world  only 
what  He  in  the  Spirit  had  heard  from  Him  who  sent  Him.' 

They  needed  first  to  learn  to  feel  and  estimate  the  truth  of  His 
mission  in  the  agreement  which  subsisted  between  His  word  and 
the  eternal  laws  of  God  implanted  in  their  bosoms,  implanted  in 
the  very  life  of  the  world ;  this  immediate,  essential  truthfulness  of 
His  whole  ministry  must  they  first  recognize  ;  and  then  there  would 
be  a  chance  of  their  seeing  clearly  His  connection  with  the  Old 
Testament  and  with  their  Old  Testament  expectations.  As  long 
as  they  did  not  know  the  Messias  in  His  true  ideality,  so  long  He 
could  not  venture  to  announce  Himself  to  them  as  the  historical 
Messias ;  because  their  ideal  was  a  political  caricature,  into  which 
they  would  of  course  be  glad  to  absorb  Jesus  Himself,  and  thus 
seek  to  gratify  the  dreams  of  their  political  fanaticism.1 

At  present,  however,  they  were  thoroughly  set  up  with  all  the 
giddiness  of  their  Messianic  delusion  ;  and  therefore  they  did  not 
understand  that,  in  speaking  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  He  was  speak 
ing  of  the  Father.2  They  appear  desirous  of  catching  scent  of 
some  secret  reference  in  what  He  said.  And  now  a  mysterious 
word  of  Jesus  was  to  serve  for  their  trial.  It  ran  thus  :  '  When  ye 
shall  have  lifted  up  the  Son-of  man,  then  shall  ye  hnoiv  tltat  I  am 
He! 

To  this  He  added  :  '  I  do  nothing  of  My  own  self ;  but  as  My 
Father  hath  taught  Me,  even  so  I  speak ;  and  He  who  sent  Me  is 
with  Me.  The  Father  hath  not  left  Me  in  My  doings  to  Myself,  for 
I  do  what  pleases  Him.' 

This  word  had  a  pure,  deep  christological  sense  :  it  marked  the 
future  of  Christ  as  it  stood  clearly  forth  to  His  spirit. 

They  were  about  to  lift  Him  up  on  the  cross.  But  thereby  they 
were  destined  unwittingly  to  bring  about  His  lifting  up  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  His  lifting  up  to  be  King  of  nations  and  Judge 
of  the  world.  In  this  sense  He  combines  the  ironical  lifting  up  on 
the  cross,  which  lies  before  Him,  as  the  king  of  the  Jews  by  them 
proscribed  and  rejected,  with  His  true  lifting  up  in  all  its  extended 
meaning.3  When  they  should  so  lift  Him  up  (He  said),  they  should 
know,  they  should  learn  by  experience,  who  He  was.  That  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Messias,  this  (we  cannot  doubt)  they  already 

1  See  John  vi.  15. 

2  De  "\Yette  :  '  This  not-understanding  of  theirs  is  very  improbable.'    Here  the  not- 
understanding  of  the  exegete  is  very  probable. 

"  As  according  to  John  repeatedly  :   cp.  chap,  iii.  14,  xii.  32. 
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knew  when  they  lifted  Him  up  on  the  cross ;  for  they  made  those 
very  political  designs  a  matter  of  charge  against  Him  which  they 
had  in  vain  sought  to  drive  Him  to  engage  in.  But  yet  more 
were  they  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  as  the  dispersed 
among  Christians,  to  be  taught  the  truth  that  He  was  the  real 
Prince  of  nations ;  and  quite  clear  shall  this  hecome  to  them  at 
the  end  of  days,  to  their  too  late  amazement  and  terror,  or  even 
to  their  long-delayed  salvation.  But  if  individuals  among  them 
understood  His  intimation,  and  were  disposed  to  ask,  Why  dost 
Thou  not  prevent  a  misapprehension  of  Thy  person  so  fearfully 
tragical,  and  which  will  only  be  done  away  by  a  late  acknowledg 
ment  brought  about  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ?  the  answer  ran  thus: 
'  I  do  nothing  for  Myself/  Only  that  which  the  Father  com 
missioned  Him  to  speak  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the 
position  assigned  to  Him,  was  He  able  to  say  to  them,  and  beyond 
that  nothing.  That  He  should  make  Himself  known  to  them  as 
the  Messias,  this  was  made  an  impossibility  for  Him  through  a 
solemn  NOT  YET  on  the  part  of  the  Father  Himself,  spoken  through 
signs  which  the  Father  gave  in  the  light  of  facts  illustrated  by  His 
Spirit.  Here  in  the  holiest  sense  it  might  be  said,  '  For  mystery 
my  duty  is.'  He  indeed  felt  clearly  how  deep  this  reserve  would 
plunge  Him  in  suffering, — suffering  reaching  apparently  even  to  the 
most  horrible  '  being  left  alone.'  But  nevertheless  it  was  certain 
to  His  mind  that  the  Father  would  not,  however,  leave  Him  alone ; 
— as  certain  as  it  was  clear  to  Him  that  He  did  what  pleased  Him, 
that  He  acted  in  conformity  with  His  direction. 

These  solemn  words  of  Jesus  made  a  remarkably  strong  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  Jews  who  were  around  Him. 
'When  He  spoke  these  things'  (reports  the  Evangelist),  'many 
believed  on  Him.'  It  was  as  if  the  wind  of  antagonistic  feeling  had 
suddenly  chopped  round  in  His  favour.  Many  gave  to  understand 
that  they  were  minded  to  pay  Him  their  homage:  it  seemed  as  if 
He  had  suddenly  won  a  numerous  band  of  new  disciples. 

How  are  we  to  interpret  this  surprising  phenomenon?  These 
'believers'  came  round  Him,  no  doubt,  full  of  chiliastic  excitement, 
and  listening  to  catch  something  from  His  lips  which  should  fall  in 
with  their  sentiments  :  they  no  doubt  understood  His  last  words 
quite  in  a  Jewish  sense.  '  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man, 
then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He/  Yes  (we  may  suppose  they 
thought),  we  must  ourselves  first  begin  to  act  in  the  way  of  exalting 
Him,  and  then,  when  He  sees  that  He  can  reckon  upon  us,  He  will 
forthwith  announce  and  verify  His  real  character  to  our  complete 
satisfaction.  '  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself  (He  had  further  said)  ; 
but  as  the  Father  has  instructed  me,  so  I  speak.'  This  made  it 
quite  clear  to  them  that  the  best  considered  }K>licy  determined  Him 
in  not  forestalling  the  developments  of  popular  feeling,  and  that  in 
this  cautious  course  He  was  following  secret  directions  from  above. 
And  when  He  then  lastly  declared  that  the  Father  would  not  leave 
Him  alone,  but  at  the  right  time  would  support  Him  because  He 
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was  His  favourite,  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural,  considering  the 
line  wliicli  their  thoughts  were  taking,  that  they  should  arrive  at 
the  conjecture  that  He  was  speaking  of  some  powerful  help  available 
fur  the  execution  of  His  plans,  consisting  of  heavenly  agents,  or 
even  of  worldly  ones,  confederate  with  Him. 

NOTE. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Je\vs  who  in 
ver.  30  stand  forth  as  believing  on  Jesus,  are  so  soon  as  in  ver.  37 
again  charged  by  Jesus  with  murderous  thoughts  against  Him. 
Some  (see  Tholuck,  p.  230)  explain  it  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
spokesmen  sometimes  change,  and  that  in  ver.  37  the  same  persons 
again  take  up  the  word  who  were  the  speakers  from  ver.  21.  But 
the  representation  which  John  gives  does  not  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  the  believers  mentioned  in  ver.  SO  are  gone  into  the  background 
when  Christ  uttered  the  reproaches  of  ver.  37.  The  whole  connec 
tion  leads  us  rather  to  suppose  (in  the  manner  proposed  above)  that 
the  faith  of  these  many  who  so  suddenly  became  believers  was  of  a 
kind  on  which  no  reliance  could  be  placed. 

SECTION    XIX. 

THE   CONTRAST   BETWEEN   CHRISTIAN   FREEDOM   AND   JEWISH  BONDAGE, 
AND  BETWEEN  THE  FAITH  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  THE  SEEING  OF  CHRIST. 

(John  viii.  31-59.) 

At  once,  then,  Jesus  now  saw  Himself  surrounded  by  a  large 
company  of  adherents  who  had  given  Him  their  faith.1  But  He 
immediately  knew  that  they  had  become  His  disciples  through 
a  misapprehension  of  their  own.  Therefore  He  said  to  them,  '  If 
ye  will  continue  in  My  word,  then  are  ye  My  disciples  indeed/  It 
still  remained  that  they  should  verify  their  discipleship  by  subjecting 
themselves  to  His  word  as  He  meant  it,  and  by  persevering  in  this 
obedience.  He  then  added,  '  Then  shall  ye  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

Therewith  He  purposely  hit  the  diseased  spot  from  which  their 
misapprehension  had  proceeded.  Free  the}*  certainly  wished  to  be 
made,  but  not  through  the  truth,  but  through  worldly  might  exer 
cised  by  the  Christ  ;  free,  not  from  error, — from  that  they  thought 
themselves  free  already,— but  from  the  Eomans.  '  The  truth  shall 
make  you  free:'  this  word  fell  upon  their  minds  ungratefully. 
The}'  now  began  to  perceive  that  they  had  previously  understood 
Him  falsely  ;  yet  they  wished  to  hear  Him  further,  and  to  see  more 
distinctly  what  His  meaning  was.  They  therefore  answered,  '  We 
are  Abraham's  seed,  and  have  never  been  any  one's  bondmen' 
(have  never  surrendered  ourselves  in  bondage  to  any  one) ;  '  how 
canst  thou  then  say,  Ye  shall  be  free  ?  ;  -  As  they  perceived  that  it 

1  They  are  characterized  as  wf-n-tcrrer/cores. 

-  Others  refer  the  sentence  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  civil  freedom.  See  Liicke, 
p.  320. 
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was  in  a  spiritual  sense  that  He  was  speaking  of  freedom,  they 
purposely  threw  themselves  into  the  sense  of  what  He  said,  in  order 
to  drive  Him  to  the  confession  that  the  freedom  which  they  needed 
to  be  concerned  about  was  another  than  spiritual  freedom.  They 
use  the  expression  that  they  are  Abraham's  seed  in  proof  of  what 
they  say  immediately  after,  and  the  sense  of  their  expression  is 
determined  accordingly.  They  have,  to  wit,  always  regarded  them 
selves  inwardly  as  the  free  sons  in  God's  house,  nay,  as  the  heirs 
of  the  earth,  although  they  outwardly  had  been  reduced  to  slavery. 
It  was  with  an  inward  protest  that  they  have  always  submitted 
through  mere  compulsion  to  external  subjugation,  and  have  been 
as  little  disposed  to  acknowledge  dependency  upon  Rome,  as  modern 
Rome  has  been  to  acknowledge  worldly  relations  which  contradict 
her  hierarchical  consciousness.  In  a  spiritual  or  theocratical  sense, 
therefore,  they  assert  themselves  to  have  been  already  free  even 
from  Abraham's  time,  nay,  the  freeholders  of  the  earth.1  Therefore 
they  require  Jesus  to  explain  more  clearly  what  He  means  by  say 
ing,  Ye  shall  be  free,  dropping  the  qualifying  sentiment,  tlirov.rjli 
the  truth,  we  doubt  not,  purposely.  Now  He  must  explain  Himself. 
The  question,  whether  He  perhaps  might  yet  become  their  man, 
is  brought  to  the  very  crisis.  But  at  this  moment  He  confronts 
them  just  as  solemnly  with  the  highest  principle  of  freedom  as  He 
once  did  Nicodemus  with  the  highest  principle  of  knowledge : 
'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin.'  By  bringing  forth  sin,  a  man  makes  for  himself 
therein  forthwith  a  tyrant ;  she  gains  a  power  over  his  whole  being, 
in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  although  she  is  an  illusion,  because  in  his 
life  he  has  placed  this  illusion  in  the  room  of  his  God.  That  the 
Jews  who  confront  Him  are  sinners,  that  their  conscience  shall 
testify  to  them  ;  consequently  they  must  now  acknowledge  that  they 
are  bondmen  of  sin.  But  if  they  are  servants  of  sin,  then  they  are 
servants  absolutely,  serfs ;  consequently  also  in  the  house  of  God — 
not  in  a  good,  but  in  a  bad  sense.  This  conclusion  Jesus  presup 
poses  when  adding  further,  '  The  servant  abides  not  in  the  house 
for  ever,  but  the  son  abideth  therein  for  ever.'  As  the  Jews  live 
in  the  family  of  God  not  as  children  but  as  servants,  they  have 
there  no  rights  as  heirs,  no  right  of  perpetual  abiding  in  that  house. 
They  are  liable  to  be  put  out,  sold  away,  thrust  off.  And  thus 
it  befell  them  later  ;  they  were  thrust  forth,  not  only  out  of  Canaan, 
but  also  out  of  the  fellowship  of  God's  kingdom.  Only  the  son  of 
a  house  is  the  free  subordinate  therein,  having  an  inalienable  right 
to  the  house  ;  and  occupying  this  position,  lie  can  then  obtain  free 
dom  even  for  the  servants.  These  principles  of  civil  rights  Jesus 
applies  to  His  own  relations  to  them,  declaring,  '  If  the  Son  shall 
make  you  free,  then  will  ye  be  free  indeed.'  As  the  Son  in  the 
Father's  house,  He  can  make  them  truly  and  really  free,  and  this 
liberation  He  is  fain  to  ofl'er  them. 

1  'The  commonest  handicraftsman  who  is  of  Abraham's  seed  is  the  peer  of  kings, 
says  the  Talmud.'     See  Tholuck,  p.  231. 
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'  Wo  are  Abraham's  seed ! '  they  had  proudly  said.  '  I  know 
that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed/  answered  the  Lord;  '  but — ye  seek  to 
kill  Me,  because  My  word  takes  no  effect  in  you.' 

The  fleeting  illusion  which  they  had  indulged,  that  He  might 
perhaps  be  their  man,  is  again  destroyed,  and  their  former  hostile 
sentiments  are  resumed  with  heightened  rancour.  He  cannot  help 
telling  them  plainly  how  the  purpose  of  destroying  Him  is  now 
again  glaring  from  their  very  eyes.  How  ill  that  agrees  with  their 
appeal  to  Abraham  !  And  the  reason  of  their  wishing  to  kill  Him 
is,  because  His  word  makes  no  way  with  them  ; — not,  therefore, 
merely  because  He  healed  the  sick  man  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

When  the  word  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  any  salutary  effect 
with  men.  and  falls  off  from  their  minds,  gaining  no  entrance,  this 
is  proof  of  a  decided  hostility  of  the  will  against  the  eternal  truth 
which  dwells  in  His  life,  and  this  hostility,  even  though  it  be  un 
conscious,  is  a  design  against  His  life,  since  His  life  is  one  with 
truth. 

Yet,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  through  the  word  which  falls  off  without 
gaining  entrance  that  hostility  against  Jesns  is  first  really  quickened 
in  the  heart  of  bad  men.  With  the  rejection  of  His  word  is  de 
veloped  hatred  against  Him,  the  disposition  to  nail  Him  to  the 
cross. 

After  saying  this,  Jesus  seeks  to  induce  them  to  examine  them 
selves  whether  they  can  in  truth  be  reckoned  as  Abraham's  children : 
He  states  the  position,  '  I  speak  what  I  have  seen  with  My  Father, 
and  ye  practise  what  ye  have  seen  with  your  father.'  This  principle 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Genuine  children  continue  the  work  of  their 
fathers  through  word  and  deed. 

Now  between  God  and  Abraham  there  subsisted  the  most  intimate 
friendship.  Consequently  such  friendship  must  subsist  also  between 
the  genuine  children  of  God  and  the  genuine  children  of  Abraham. 
If,  then,  they  were  as  truly  Abraham's  sons  as  He  was  the  Son  of 
God,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  thoroughly  attached  to  Him.  But 
instead  of  this,  they  are  His  deadly  enemies.  His  word  finds  no 
entrance  at  all  into  the  life  of  their  spirit,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  looks  are  bent  upon  Him  like  deadly  arrows.  If  they  stand 
in  this  position  to  one  another,  and  if  He  can  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
God  is  His  Father,  how  can  they  possibly  affirm  that  their  father 
is  Abraham  ? 

They  understand  quite  well  that  the  position  which  He  states  is 
meant  to  drive  them  to  this  inquiry ;  and  therefore  they  endeavour 
to  turn  the  thrust  back  upon  Him  by  making  the  decided  affirma 
tion,  'Our  father  is  Abraham  !'  As  here  spoken,  this  sentence  is 
not  a  mere  simple  declaration,  but  an  argumentative  position,  with 
some  such  meaning  as  this :  Well,  sons  are  as  their  fathers  ;  our 
father  is  Abraham ;  if,  then,  there  is  discord  between  us,  see  to  it 
who  is  Thy  father. 

But  the  affirmation  which  they  had  stated  Jesus  cannot  suffer  to 
hold  good.  '  If  ye  were  Abraham's  sons  (He  says),  ye  would  do 
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Abraham's  works  ;  but  now  ye  seek  to  kill  Me,  a  man  who  has  told 
you  the  truth  which  I  have  heard  of  God.'  In  a  threefold  aspect 
is  this  lust  for  His  death  to  be  regarded  as  criminal, — as  a  crying 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Abraham  :  it  is  a  lust  to  kill  a  man  ;  to 
kill  Him  because  He  speaks  the  truth ;  and,  in  fact,  because  He 
speaks  the  highest  truth  which  He  brings  to  them  from  the  lips  of 
God  Himself.  '  Thus  did  not  Abraham,'  He  adds.  And  now  that 
it  is  made  out  that  they  cannot  be  Abraham's  sons,  His  next  de 
claration  must,  of  course,  seem  to  them  very  enigmatical  and 
insidious:  'Ye  do  the  works  of  your  father!'  Who  then  should 
be  this  father  of  theirs  ?  He  must  needs  be  an  adversary  of  Abraham 
and  an  adversary  of  God,  according  to  the  spiritual  sense  in  which 
Jesus  has  spoken  of  him  :  they  must  be  spiritual  bastards  if  they 
are  not  genuine  sons  of  Abraham  :  they  must  have  two  fathers, — 
their  natural  father,  Abraham,  and  their  spiritual  father  who  is  not 
yet  named.  In  that  case,  they  would  be  begotten  in  real  fornication, 
h'rst  by  reason  of  their  impure  double-descent,  and  next  also  by 
reason  of  their  spiritual  degeneracy.  With  an  abrupt  fling  they 
endeavour  to  break  off  the  discussion,  by  affirming,  '  We  be  not 
born  of  fornication  ;'  i.e.,  we  are  neither  bastards,  palmed  off  upon 
Abraham  by  some  miscreant,  nor  yet  fallen  from  Abraham's  faith. 
But  still,  they  do  not  feel  the  blow  which  was  struck  to  have  been 
warded  off  by  this  affirmation :  they  feel  themselves  in  a  disadvan 
tageous  position  if  they  continue  contrasted  with  Him  as  Abraham's 
sons  ;  first,  because  He  then  stands  forth  over  against  them  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  next,  because  they  have  a  dim  feeling  that  He  is 
justified  in  reproaching  them  with  deflection  from  Abraham's 
character  of  mind.  Perplexed,  therefore,  and  defeated,  they 
abandon  the  position  of  their  Jewish  hereditary  pride,  of  their 
historical  claims,  in  order  to  throw  themselves  into  His  higher 
position :  '  We '  (as  well  as  Thou)  '  have  one  Father '  (to  whom 
Abraham's  paternity  brings  us  back),  '  even  God.' 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  at  last  have  denied  to  Hin/ 
that  He  also  was  a  son  of  Abraham,  namely,  by  virtue  of  natural 
descent,  so,  on  the  other,  they  consider  that  He  will  not  be  able  to 
dispute  the  fact  that  God  was  their  Father  as  well  as  His,  namely, 
not  only  by  virtue  of  creation,  but  also  by  virtue  of  their  Israelitish 
calling.  They  also,  no  doubt,  consider  that  from  this  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  affecting  the  present  debate.  '  God  is  our  Father  ! ' 
This  sound  from  their  lips  could  not  but  awaken  in  the  heart  of 
Jesus  a  variety  of  feelings.  '  If  God  were  your  Father,  then  would 
ye  long  since  have  held  Me  dear ; 1  for  from  God  have  I  proceeded, 
and  from  Him  I  am  come  hither '"  (in  deepest  origin  of  being,  that 
is,  as  well  as  in  most  complete  manifestation,  sent  from  God,  and 
by  God).  This  He  is  certain  of,  and  this  He  must  also  now  again 
asseverate,  that  '  He  is  not  come  of  Himself;'  that  no  impulse  of 

1  'IIya.ir5.Tt. 

*'E$T)\Ooi>  Kal  TJKW.     [On  the  controversial  use  made  of  these  words  by  theologians, 
see  the  elaborate  aud  useful  notes  of  Lainpe  in  foe. — ED.] 
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sinful  self-will  had  thrust  Him  forth  upon  this  course,  nay,  that  no 
ingredient  of  sin  had  mingled  with  this  course,  but  that  He  stands 
before  them  a  pure  Mission  of  God.  Thus  He  is  constrained  to 
represent  Himself  to  them,  but  on  that  account  also  to  complain, 
'  Why  do  ye  then  not  understand  my  speech  ? '  Why  is  the  sound 
of  My  voice  so  strange  to  you,  that  ye  are  not  in  a  condition  to  re 
ceive  the  spiritual  import  of  My  word?  It  is  impossible  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  can  be  children  of  God.  This  dark  enigma, 
Whose  children  are  they  ?  He  must  now  solve  for  them,  to  rescue 
the  honour  of  the  Father  from  the  imputation  of  His  being  the 
gloomy  Father  of  such  bedarkened  children.  Therefore  He  gives 
forth  the  word  of  thunder,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  are 
minded  to  do  the  lusts  of  your  father.  He  was  a  manslayer  from 
the  beginning,  and  in  the  truth  he  has  no  abiding-place,  for  truth 
is  not  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ; 
for  he  is  the  liar,  and  the  liar's  father.' 

He  now  charges  them  with  a  twofold  guilt :  not  only  with  the 
murderous  mind  with  which  they  have  destined  death  for  Him,  but 
also  with  the  lying  and  hypocrisy  with  which  they  seek  to  deny 
this,  and  dare  to  represent  themselves  as  true  children  of  God.  In 
both  respects  He  styles  them  spiritual  children  of  the  devil.  It  is 
evident  that  He  describes  a  personal  being  when  He  speaks  of  the 
Liar  who  speaks  a  lie,  although  He  again  almost  resolves  his  indi 
viduality  into  the  impersonality  of  wickedness  in  saying,  that  in 
speaking  a  lie,  he  speaks  of  his  own.  Man  knows  of  Satan  from  the 
beginning  only  as  manslayer  and  liar ;  for  Satan  sought  to  destroy 
our  race  through  the  entanglement  of  the  Fall/  and  this  object  he 
attained  through  the  means  of  a  lie,  and  that  a  hypocritical  lie. 
These  characteristic  features  of  the  devil  are  therefore  the  char 
acteristic  features  of  what  is  devilish  in  the  world;  viz.,  the  Hatred 
which  grows  till  it  becomes  a  desire  to  murder,  and  the  Lie  which 
dares  to  hide  its  malignity  under  the  hypocritical  guise  of  the  fear 
of  God  and  of  benevolence  towards  man.  But  the  two  are  ever 
producing  each  the  other.  The  Lie  begets  the  Hatred,  and  the 
Hatred  the  Lie.  Hatred  converts  what  were  originally  forms  of 
life  into  dark  and  gloomy  caricatures,  and  the  Lie  represents  the 
false  caricatures  of  her  own  forming  as  original  forms :  the  former 
dissolves  personalities  into  phantoms  which  are  really  nonentities, 
the  latter  converts  phantom  nonentities  into  living  beings. 

Jesus  immediately  passes  on  to  make  good  His  heavy  charge. 

1  It  is  surely  not  proper  to  lay  it  down  as  a  dilemma,  that  this  passage  must  either 
refer  to  the  seducing  of  the  first  man  to  the  Fall,  or  else  to  Cain's  fratricide.  The 
passage  evidently  goes  back  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  world's  history,  and  there 
fore  to  the  Fall,  and  this  takes  in  the  manslaying  which  Satan  was  guilty  of  at  its  first 
commencement.  But  as  this  manslaying  first  came  into  evident  view  in  the  deed  of 
Cain,  surely  this  also  must  be  included  as  well  in  this  reference  to  what  Satan  has 
been  doing  from  the  beginning.  This  proposed  dilemma  might  be  set  aside  by  a 
second,  which  might  stand  quite  parallel  to  it  :  we  might  ask,  whether  the  reason 
why  Christ  charged  the  Jews  with  being  children  of  Satan  lay  in  the  murderous 
thoughts  against  Him  which  were  now  stirring  within  them,  or  in  His  foresight  that 
they  would  in  the  result  crucify  Him  ?  Cornp.  Tholuck  on  the  passage. 
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That  they  wish  to  kill  Him,  and  that  too  with  a  spirit  of  rancorous 
enmity,  He  needs  not  to  prove  to  them ;  their  own  conscience  tells 
them  tltat.  But  that  they  are  also  liars  is  a  point  which  shall  now 
likewise  be  made  good. 

When  a  man  is  under  the  direction  of  falsehood,  he  loses  ever 
more  and  more  the  sense  of  truth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever 
more  and  more  disposed  to  believe  the  arch-liar's  lie.  By  any  and 
every  illusion  he  becomes  liable  to  be  duped  ;  whilst  everything  that 
is  real  becomes  the  object  of  his  aversion.  Thus  the  gainsayers  of 
Christ,  according  to  His  accusation  of  them,  were  disposed  to  believe 
the  devil. 

Then  He  continued,  '  But  me  ye  believe  not,  even  because  I  tell 
you  the  truth.'  It  was  just  the  truthfulness  of  His  word  (He  said) 
that  was  the  reason  that  they  were  not  minded  to  believe  Him. 
The  proof  He  then  alleges  as  follows  :  '  Who  of  you  convinceth  me 
of  a  wrong-doing  ? ' l  The//  had  hitherto  repeatedly  sought  to  do 
this,  but  had  never  been  able  :  all  their  charges  against  Him  He 
had  victoriously  beaten  down.  Therefore  they  could  not  help 
allowing  that  He  spake  the  truth.  '  But  if  I  speak  the  truth  '  (He 
adds),  '  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ?  '  This  strange  phenomenon 
could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that  the  spirit  of  lies 
animated  them  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  murder.  It  followed,  then, 
that  they  were  not  God's  children,  but  children  of  darkness.  He 
lays  down  the  canon,  '  He  who  is  of  God,  receiveth  the  words  of 
God  ; '  and  draws  from  it  the  conclusion,  '  Ye  therefore  receive  them 
not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.' 

The  Jews  are  coarse  enough  to  be  now  minded  to  treat  the  lan 
guage  of  lofty  rebuke  which  Christ  had  uttered,  which  rested 
entirely  upon  actual  fact,  which  had  been  forced  from  Him,  and 
which  He  had  made  good  by  proof,  as  if  it  were  the  language  of 
mere  abuse.  They  will  treat  Him  as  if  He  had  been  simply  using 
words  of  railing,  and  in  the  use  of  railing  they  will  quickly  outdo 
Him.  '  Do  we  not  put  our  meaning  in  a  handsome  form '  (they 

1  To  explain  this  utterance  of  Jesus  rightly,  we  must  recollect  the  occasion  of  its 
being  spoken.  Jesus  had  to  do  with  opponents  who  had  repeatedly  accused  Him  of 
a  wrong-doing,  a  trespass  against  the  theocratic  law.  They  had  accused  Him,  it  is 
true,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  convict  Him  of  the  charge  ;  He  hail  always  beaten 
their  accusations  victoriously  to  the  ground.  To  this  fact  He  makes  His  appeal. 
Therefore  also  the  following  words,  But  if  I  speak  to  you  the  truth,  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  a/j.apTia  is  here  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not,  either,  to  be  referred  to  sin  simply.  In  refer 
ence  to  the  sinfulness  of  Jesus  in  general,  He  could  hardly  constitute  the  Pharisees 
judges  on  that  point  ;  they  surely  were  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  reality  of  His 
inward  righteousness,  any  more  than  they  knew  how  to  estimate  trespasses  of  properly 
a  spiritual  character  on  their  own  part.  Yet  indirectly  (as  Liicke  very  rightly 
observes)  the  question  does  really  express  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus;  for,  by  virtue 
of  '  His  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  sin,  the  conscientious  Christ  could  only  have 
ventured  to  utter  such  a  challenge,  if  He  knew  Himself  to  be  even  before  God  really 
pure  from  sin.'  [The  words  of  Tholuck  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection. 
'  Since,  in  the  theology  of  Schleierinacher,  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  His  deity,  a  new  effort  has  been 
manifest  to  retain  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  this  grand  dictum  probans." — 
ED.] 
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reply,  with  a  rabbinically  polished  malignity,  and  with  a  self-com 
placency  which  thinks  it  is  gilding  over  the  coarseness  of  the 
answer),  '  in  saying  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  art  possessed  by 
a  demon  ? '  They  think  they  are  outbidding  Him  in  two  ways. 
He  had  given  to  understand  that  they  were  no  genuine  sons  of 
Abraham — spiritual  bastards;  in  return,  they  nickname  Him  a 
Samaritan — a  mongrel,  who  in  reality  is  a  heathen,  though  washed 
over  as  a  Jew  :  He  had  reproached  them  with  being,  in  the  spirit  of 
lying  which  animated  them,  children  of  the  devil ;  in  return  He  is 
told,  that  as  one  possessed,  He  carries  a  devil  in  Him  bodily. 

To  the  highest  excitements  of  passion,  Jesus  always  opposes  in 
the  most  strongly  marked  contrast  the  highest  tranquillity  ;  and 
thus  He  does  in  the  present  instance.  He  answers,  '  I  have  no 
demon '  (whom  I  am  to  be  supposed  to  serve),  '  but  I  honour  My 
Father.'  This,  He  says,  is  His  simple  and  only  business,  to  honour 
the  Father.  '  And  ye  '  (He  adds)  '  dishonour  Me  ' — treat  Me  with 
insult. 

They  insulted  Him  now  for  glorifying  God, — they,  the  fathers  of 
Israel.  The  feelings  of  His  heart  at  this  horrible  contradiction  Ho 
expresses  in  short  sentences,  which,  however,  say  much. 

'  I  seek  not  Mine  own  honour,'  He  first  says.  He  is  content  to 
let  it  come  to  pass  that  they  shall  insult  Him  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross. 

'  But,'  He  continues,  'there  is  one  that  seeketh  it,  and  judgeth.' 
Therewith  stands  before  His  soul  the  whole  dreadful  future  of  this 
infatuated  people. 

And  therewith  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  for  the  infatuated  ones 
likewise  rises  up  in  His  mind  ;  and  as  if  He  would  yet,  with  a  loud 
cry  of  warning  and  of  rescue,  snatch  them  from  the  flames  of  judg 
ment,  from  death,  He  suddenly  breaks  forth  into  the  compassionate 
call,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  any  man  will  keep  My  word, 
he  shall  never  see  death  ! '  This  great  gospel  reverberates  into  the 
midst  of  that  judgment  which  already  had  begun,  and  which,  in  its 
solemn  future,  stands  so  plainly  before  His  soul,  in  order  that  at 
least  He  might  by  this  cry  save  some.1  But  confronting  this  solemn 
feeling  of  pure  love  and  sorrow,  the  hardened  heart  of  His  enemies 
disclosed  itself  in  all  its  horrible  determination.  They  fasten  upon 
the  burning  word  of  the  compassionate  One  as  a  senseless  piece  of 
heresy.  '  Now  we  know  that  thou  hast  a  demon.  Abraham  is 
dead,  and  the  prophets ;  and  thou  sayest,  If  a  man  will  keep  my 
word,  he  shall  never  taste  death.'  Surely  it  is  not  without  a  pur 
pose  that  they  alter  and  heighten  His  expression.  And  then  they 
press  home  upon  Him  the  conclusion,  '  Art  Thou  greater  than  our 
father  Abraham,  who  is  dead  ?  And  also  the  prophets  are  dead. 
Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself?' 

Abraham  and  the  prophets  then  behoved  themselves  to  die,  all 

1  The  connection  between  these  sentences,  which  seems  a  difficult  problem  to 
exegesis,  comes  out  the  more  clearly  in  proportion  as  we  take  the  three  sentences  in 
vers.  50,  51,  quite  emphatically,  supposing  a  pause  after  each  sentence. 
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one  after  another;  while  He  promises  that  He  would  lift  all,  one 
with  another,  for  ever  ahove  death  who  should  keep  His  word. 
This  implies  that  He  is  at  any  rate  Himself  altogether  raised  ahove 
death.  They  helieve  now  that  they  have  completely  got  hold  of 
Him,  in  requiring  Him  to  explain  whom  He  made  Himself  to  be, 
— to  explain  Himself,  in  particular,  in  respect  to  His  relation  to 
Abraham. 

Jesus  answered  that  He  had  no  wish  to  honour  Himself.  '  If 
He  honoured  Himself,  His  honour  would  be  nothing  ; '  He  would 
expect  His  glorification  from  the  Father.  Names,  appellatives, 
assertions  of  His  dignity,  would  do  no  good — would  in  their  un- 
timeousness  only  do  hurt ;  the  direction  of  His  Father  should 
decide  it  all.  He  it  was  that  glorified  Him,  whom  they  designated 
as  their  God.  Neverthless  they  knew  Him  not ;  but  He,  however, 
knew  Him — had  an  assured  acquaintance  with  Him. 

It  is  with  Jesus  so  simple  a  matter,  that  He  must  out  of  His 
divine  consciousness  speak,  and  work,  and  testify  of  the  Father : 
this  work  is  so  entirely  the  soul  of  His  life,  that  to  Him  their  gain 
saying  of  His  deeds  and  doctrine  seems  a  continual  demand  that  He 
should  abdicate  His  position  in  the  truth,  should  deny  His  inner 
most  consciousness,  should  lie  as  they  did.  With  this  painful 
feeling,  He  says,  '  And  if  I  should  say,  I  know  Him  not,  I 
should  be  like  unto  you,  a  liar.'  But  no  !  speaks  His  whole 
being  decidedly  in  answer  to  this  demand  :  '  I  know  Him  and  keep 
His  word' 

This,  then,  is  wnat  they  must  again  hear  in  answer  to  their 
question,  Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself?  and  no  more.  He  will 
confront  them  only  as  simply  a  child  of  the  truth,  and  as  Son  of 
God  in  an  exclusive  sense  ;  the  disclosure  of  His  imperial  dignities 
He  will  await  from  His  Father.  But  in  regard  to  His  relation  to 
Abraham,  that  He  declares  plainly :  '  Abraham  your  father  was 
transported  with  joy  (by  the  promise),  that  he  should  see  My  day ; 
and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  Here  a  threefold  contrast  is  to  be 
observed  :  First,  we  must  distinguish  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the 
Jews  (vfj-wv),  and  Abraham  as  seeing  the  day  of  Christ ;  next,  the 
strong  emotion  of  his  soul  at  the  promise  that  He  should  see  the 
day  of  Christ,  and  that  beholding  of  His  day  itself ;  and  lastly,  in 
the  third  place,  the  inner  being  of  Christ,  and  this  appearing  of  His 
day.  Abraham  had  also  a  natural  aspect  of  being,  according  to 
which  he  was  the  progenitor  of  these  Jews  who  now  were  opposed  to 
Jesus,  as  formerly  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau.  But  in  this  Abraham 
a  change  took  place ;  his  soul  bounded  up  with  transport  towards 
God,  when  the  promise  was  given  him  that  he  should  see  the  day 
of  salvation.  This  promise  he  received  in  visions  accorded  to  him. 
But  when  were  those  visions  fulfilled  to  him  ?  We  might  think  on 
some  foresight  of  his  future  relation  to  Christ,  imparted  to  him  in 
vision.  But  that  is  already  indicated  in  the  first  sentence  :  '  he  was 
transported  with  joy.'  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  he  saw 
the  day  of  Christ.  The  day  of  Christ,  then,  is  surely  to  be  regarded 
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as  the  coming  forth  of  the  eternal  being  of  Christ  into  the  light  of 
the  world,  into  the  sphere  of  phenomenal  manifestation.1  Jesus, 
therefore,  in  spirit  knows  for  certain  that  Abraham  in  the  higher 
world  had  celebrated  His  entrance  into  the  world  of  men,  His  birth.2 
But  when  Jesus  here  speaks  of  His  day,  He  does  so  in  the  perfected 
certainty  of  that  consciousness  of  His,  according  to  which  His  pre 
sent  appearance  in  the  flesh  stands  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
process  of  His  becoming  a  man,  which  had  been  going  on  from 
Abraham,  and  from  eternity,  as  the  clear  day  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
dawn  which  precedes  it. 

At  this  juncture,  the  chasm  between  Jesus  and  His  opponents  has 
widened  to  the  extremest  degree.  In  this  reminiscence  of  the  patri 
arch  Abraham,  Jesus  has  plunged  with  joyous  consciousness  into 
the  depths  of  His  essential  being  and  of  the  process  which  issued  in 
His  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  only  replies  to  them  as  if  still  His 
spirit  were  in  that  lofty  and  far-off  distance  ;  while  they  have  gone 
down  so  very  low  in  the  tone  of  their  feeling,  that  they  can  now 
catch  no  more  than  the  outermost  sound  of  His  words,  the  outer 
most  impression  of  His  personal  form.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  appears  to  them  to  be  rank  nonsense  that  He  would  fain  assert  that 
Abraham  had  rejoiced  at  His  appearing.  Abraham  (they  think) 
had  lived  many  centuries  before,  and  this  Jesus  was  now  living ; 
how  then  should  these  two  have  ever  met  ?  Nevertheless  His  state 
ment  is  not  objectionable  enough  as  He  had  Himself  given  it ;  they 
must  yet  give  it  a  little  twist,  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  perfect 
stamp  of  heresy.  Jesus  had  declared  that  Abraham  had  seen  Him  ; 
they  reverse  His  statement,  and  charge  Him  with  asserting  that 
'  He  had  seen  Abraham/  '  And  how  (they  exclaim)  should  that  be 
possible,  since  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old  ?'  Why  do  they  esti 
mate  His  age  so  great  ?  Some  have  said  that  Jesus  really  looked  older 
than  He  was, — that  through  His  labours  and  journeyings  He  was 
aged  early.  Others  are  of  ^opinion  that  the  number  fifty  was  here 
chosen  to  indicate  that  He  wanted  years  of  being  half  a  century  old, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  great  number  of  centuries  which  would  be 
required  for  Him  to  have  seen  Abraham.  But  the  probability  is, 
that  these  Rabbins  really  had  a  peculiar  predisposition  to  confound 
with  traces  of  age  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  Spirit's  consecration 
which  was  visible  in  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  without  question  regarded  the  silvery  beard  of  a  Rabbin 
as  an  evidence  of  spiritual  dignity.  This  belongs  to  that  dead, 

1  See  Luke  xvii.  22.     Comp.  Liicke  on  the  passage  before  us. 

~  [This  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  best  expositors.  A  refutation  of  other 
meanings  will  be  found  in  Meyer  on  the  passage  ;  and  Alford's  quotation  from  Mal- 
donatus  gives  the  true  sense,  though  Lampe's  note  (ii.  508)  is  still  more  accurate  and 
better  expressed.  As  the  basis  of  every  just  interpretation  must  lie  his  first 
position,  '  Bina  gaudia  de  eo  pnedicantur,  alterum,  quod  prsecessifc,  alterum  quod 
insecutum  erat.'  The  '  day  of  Christ '  he  thus  defines  :  '  Per  diem  Christi  intelli- 
gimus  ternpus  adventus  et  commorationis  ejus  in  mundo,  ad  opus  salutis  consum- 
mandum.'  The  '  seeing  '  of  the  day  is  '  perceptio  temporis  adventus  Christi  tanquam 
prajsentis  ; '  aud  this  was  enjoyed  by  Abraham  aud  the  other  celestial  inhabitants. — 
ED.] 
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coarse-minded  way  of  viewing  things,  into  which  these  hypocritical 
pretenders  to  spiritual  life  were  sunk,  and  through  which  they  were 
to  such  a  degree  plunged  in  secularity  of  mind,  that  they  could  think 
of  no  other  connection  between  the  days  of  Abraham  and  their  own 
than  the  long  ladder  of  centuries. 

They  might  even  now  be  reckoning  up,  that  more  than  seventeen 
centuries  were  wanting,  if  we  subtract  the  age  of  Christ  from  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Abraham,  when  Jesus 
answered  their  objection  with  that  great  word  of  His,  '  Before 
Abraham  came  into  being,  I  am  ! '  Seventeen  centuries  deficit  ! 
so  it  ran  in  their  calculation  of  His  statement,  made  according  to 
their  purely  secularized  system  of  religion.  On  the  summit  of  secu 
larized  thought  they  took  their  station,  confronting  Him  in  triumph, 
and  believed  that  they  were  exposing  Him  to  ridicule,  through  that 
enormous  anachronism  of  which  they  think  He  has  made  Himself 
guilty.  But  Jesus  was  now,  as  it  were,  poising  Himself  aloft  in  the 
depths  of  eternity,  hovering  far  above  the  reach  of  their  attacks  in 
awful  joy,  amid  the  deeps  of  His  own  consciousness  :  it  was  as  out 
of  eternity  that  that  blessed  word  of  His  pealed  forth,  in  which,  indeed, 
they  deemed  they  discovered  the  most  enormous,  the  most  senseless 
heresy.  With  that  word  He  expressed  the  consciousness  of  His  eter 
nity  in  God.  This  eternity  He  expresses  in  the  contrast  between  His 
life  and  the  life  of  Abraham,  in  a  threefold  relation  ;  namely,  as  an 
eternity  before  time,  an  eternity  ivithin  time,  and  an  eternity  above 
time.  If  He  was  before  Abraham,  then  He  was  before  Him  not  in  tem 
poral  manifestation,  but  in  eternal,  essential  subsistence — in  eter 
nity  before  time:  He  was  with  God.  But  since  He  does  not  say, 
/  ivas  before  Abraham,  but  lam  before  him,  He  therewith  expresses 
the  eternity  of  His  being  within  time — an  eternity  which  runs  through 
all  time  in  a  perpetual  presence  with  it.  Yea,  this  declaration,  / 
am,  proves  that  He  also,  now  and  continually,  feels  Himself,  accord 
ing  to  His  inner  life  (resting  in  God),  to  be  above  time.  In  the 
first  respect,  Christ  is  the  eternal  Logos,  who  upholds  the  world, 
whose  existence  upholds  all  emergence  into  being — the  appearance 
of  Abraham  as  well.  In  the  second  respect,  He  is  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  who  in  Abraham's  faith  begins  the  process  of  His  be 
coming  man,  and  continues  it  until  it  is  perfected  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  In  the  third  form,  He  is  the  eternal  Son,  whose  conscious 
ness,  embracing  humanity,  embraces  in  His  redeeming  activity 
Abraham  as  well. 

As  soon  as  Jesus  had  spoken  this  word,  His  sentence  in  the  court 
of  His  adversaries  was  pronounced.  Forthwith  '  they  took  up  stones 
to  stone  Him.'  But  He  escaped  from  them.  Without  doubt  there 
arose  the  highest  excitement  round  about  Him,  whilst  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  asserting  the  heavenly  tranquillity  of  His  nature; 
and  therefore  the  uproar  served  as  a  veiling  cloud  for  Him.  His 
faithful  ones  also  were  probably  on  the  spot  grouping  themselves 
around  Him.  ThusHcwent  forth  out  of  the  temple.  'He  went  through 
the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by,'  we  read  in  an  additional  clause, 
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which  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated, but  which,  no  doubt,  gives  us  at 
any  rate  the  right  explanation,  viz.,  that  Jesus  did  not  conceal  Himself 
from  them,  but  that  He  escaped  them,  in  their  tumultuous  excite 
ment,  just  by  going  through  the  very  midst  of  the  excited  crowd. 

0  XOTE. 

Strauss  (i.  679)  fancies  he  has  discovered  that  the  discourses  of 
the  fourth  Evangelist  move  '  in  endless  repetitions  of  the  same 
thoughts  and  expressions.'  This  aspect  they  certainly  wear  for  him 
to  whom  it  is  not  given  to  press  into  their  proper  sense  and  connec 
tion  ;  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  their  diction  and 
colouring  ;  by  reason  of  their  setting  forth  the  richest  revelations  of 
the  inner  life  of  Jesus  in  the  most  delicate  onward-movement  through 
circumstances  of  outward  fact,  in  a  contemplative  form  of  language 
which  is  marked  by  the  extremist  and  most  touching  simplicity. 
In  such  a  style  of  language  it  can  very  well  happen  that,  e.g.,  the 
verbal  contradiction  shall  arise :  If  I  speak  of  Myself]  My  witness 
is  not  true  (ver.  31)  ;  and,  Though  I  speak  of  Myself,  yet  is  My 
witness  true  (viii.  14)  ;  whilst  this  seeming  verbal  contradiction  is 
perfectly  removed  by  considering  the  context  of  the  two  passages. 
And  as  it  is  with  this  seeming  contradiction,  so  also  is  it  with  the 
cases  of  seeming  similarity  or  identity.  The  '  endless  repetitions  of 
the  same  thoughts'  develop  themselves  to  the  understanding  reader 
into  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  utterances,  different  from  each 
other'  of  Christ's  God-manlike  consciousness.  So,  e.g.,  in  John  vii. 
17,  Jesus  sets  forth  the  relation  of  His  doctrine  to  the  good  be 
haviour  of  men  who  act  antecedently  to  their  knowledge  of  Christ 
according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  conscience,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaches  us  to  regard  His  calling  as  Teacher  as  a  dignity  com 
mitted  to  Him  by  the  Father,  in  contrast  with  the  character  of 
teacher  transmitted  by  Eabbins  to  the  pupils  of  their  schools.  But 
in  ver.  28,  the  point  in  question  is  the  contrast  between  His  external 
descent  and  His  essential  origination  from  the  Father,  as  that  origi 
nation  is  impressed  on  His  consciousness  and  His  whole  conduct. 
In  chap.  viii.  28,  again,  we  have  to  do  with  quite  another  contrast. 
The  Jews  require  Him  to  declare  Himself  openly  respecting .  His 
relations  to  their  expectations  of  the  Messias  ;  He  in  return  assures 
them,  that  in  word  and  deed  He  takes  only  those  steps  which  are 
pointed  out  to  Him  by  the  Father.  In  ver.  38  He  then  declares, 
that  (in  His  judgment  of  them)  He  speaks  what  He  has  seen  with 
His  Father ;  that  thus,  as  He  in  general  only  expresses  what  God 
has  really  wrought,  so  also,  in  His  description  of  their  position,  He 
only  marks  the  judgment  which  His  Father  Himself  passes  upon 
them.  This  judging  according  to  the  reality  of  things,  He  puts  in 
contrast  with  their  utterly  null,  groundless,  diabolical  doings  (Christ- 
murder),  which  they  have  seen  with  their  father,  the  murderer  of 
the  innocent  man  (Adam)  and  of  the  pious  man  (Abel).  But  what 
He  before  was  saying  (ver.  30)  of  His  speaking  and  judging,  was 
with  especial  reference  to  His  miraculous  activity,  to  the  contrast 
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between  the  quickening  and  not  quickening  of  the  dead.  In  ver.  43 
of  the  same  chapter,  in  the  assurance  that  He  was  come  in  His 
Father's  name,  He  marks  the  contrast  between  His  really  Messianic 
life  and  the  rise  of  the  false  messiahs  who  should  come  in  their  own 
name.  The  passage  vi.  38  expresses  the  distinction  between  His 
historical  and  His  ideal  position  in  the  world.  We  are  bound  to 
compassionate  a  criticism  which,  in  this  rich  world  of  the  most 
delicate  and  most  deep-thoughted  utterances  of  distinct  christological 
truth,  fancies  that  it  finds  everywhere  only  the  echo  of  the  same 
thought,  and  in  its  self-conceit  will  burden  the  exalted  Evangelist 
with  the  poverty  of  thought  with  which  it  is  itself  oppressed. 

SECTION    XX. 

THE  CURE  OF  THE  MAN  BORN  BLIND. 

(John  ix.) 
On  His  way  from  the  temple,  as  He  was  threading  His  course 


through  the  crowds,  Jesus  came  by  a  man  that  had  been 
born  blind,  who  sat  by  the  wayside  begging.  Jesus  '  saw'  him  ; 
thereby  is  expressed  that  His  eye  fastened  upon  Him,  that  He  showed 
him  sympathy,  and  soon  learned  that  he  had  been  born  blind.1 
The  disciples,  of  whom  we  thus  learn  in  this  passage  that  they 
formed  a  body  of  attendants  round  Jesus,  asked  Him,  '  Master,  who 
hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  ' 

The  disciples  believe  for  certainty,  and  with  reason,  the  doctrine, 
that  God  visits  the  misdoing  of  fathers  upon  their  children  until  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  ;  that  therefore,  surely,  in  general,  guilt 
on  the  part  of  parents  admits  of  being  punished  in  their  children. 
Therefore  they  might  be  led  to  think,  whether  perhaps  this  man 
mi;^ht  not  have  been  for  some  transgression  of  his  parents  struck 
with  natural  blindness.  But  it  might  again  appear  to  them  a  harsh 
supposition,  that  for  some  possible  guilt  of  his  parents  the  poor  man 
should  have  to  make  atonement  with  blindness  all  his  life  through. 

Therefore  another  thought  might  offer  itself  to  their  mind,  origi 
nating  out  of  views  which  at  that  time  were  beginning  to  engage  the 
Jewish  people.  Even  if  we  must  not  look  to  find  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  prevailing  as  a  popular  notion  among 
the  Jews,  at  least  at  this  time  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  yet 
the  notion  that  a  man  may  perhaps  have  incurred  sin  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  his  soul,  before  it  came  into  his  body,  or  perhaps  also, 
the  other  notion,  that  he  may  have  incurred  it  when  an  unborn  child 
in  his  mother's  body,2  may  very  possibly  have  been  known  to  them, 
and  have  come  to  their  minds  on  the  present  occasion.  But  then 

1  It  is  characteristic,  that  criticism  could  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  scepticism  as  to 
find  a  difficulty  iu  the  mention  of  the  circumstance  that  the  man  had  been  born  blind. 
Cf.  Ebrard,  p.  316. 

2  See  Liicke,  ii.  p.  372.  [Lampe  shows  that  there  ia  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  Pharisees  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  soula  of 
the  good  passing  into  other  bodies,  but  this  refers  to  the  resurrection.  —  ED.] 
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they  also,  no  doubt,  felt  that  this  supposition  was  even  a  more  diffi 
cult  one  than  the  first. 

Thus  this  blind  man  with  his  suffer  ing  proved  an  enigma  to  them, 
which  they  confessed  themselves  unable  to  solve.  But  the  solution 
which  they  expected  from  Jesus  would  also  (they  thought)  be  likely 
to  afford  them  light  in  reference  to  the  mysterious  relations  subsist 
ing  between  hereditary  ills  affecting  men  and  former  sins. 

We  must  repeat  our  words,  they  thought;  for  if  we  imagine  to 
ourselves  the  scene  in  which  the  disciples  proposed  the  question,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  could  just  now  have  had  any  great 
interest  in  a  mere  theoretical  inquiry. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  plain  that  the  proceeding  took  place  on  the 
same  day  that  Jesus  was  threatened  with  stoning  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  ;  nay,  that  it  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  and  on 
the  road  by  which  Jesus  was  leaving  the  temple.  For  it  is  still  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  surely  not  yet  a  returning  Sabbath.  Jesus  is  still 
on  the  road  of  the  temple-hill ;  and  there,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple,  beggars  used  to  station  themselves.  Also,  the  Evangelist 
expressly  links  the  scene  immediately  on  to  the  preceding.1 

On  this  very  account  the  calm  mind  with  which  Jesus,  who  has 
only  just  now  escaped  from  the  tumult  of  the  deadly  enemies  who 
Avere  pursuing  Him,  stops  by  the  blind  man,  is  calculated  in  two 
ways  to  raise  our  astonishment  and  to  command  our  reverential  awe. 
But  the  disciples  would  hardly  be  in  an  equally  composed  frame  of 
mind.  They  had,  no  doubt,  all  of  them  shared  the  expectation  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  that  Jesus,  on  publicly  presenting  Himself  at  Jeru 
salem,  would  meet  with  the  best  possible  reception  ;  and  in  this  ex 
pectation  they  had  found  themselves  fearfully  disappointed.  It  must 
needs  have  come  hard  to  them  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  courts  of  the 
temple  with  their  Master  in  such  a  fashion,  as  persecuted  and  driven 
forth.  How  readily  they  might  think  that  their  persecutors  might 
soon  be  behind  them  !  Can  we  imagine  that  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
they  would  be  disposed  to  take  up  difficult  questionings  relative  to 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  or  even  respecting  the  connection 
between  sin  and  evil  ?  We  might  surely  suppose  the  very  reverse  : 
we  may  naturally  conjecture  that,  in  their  present  state  of  excite 
ment,  they  may  have  fallen  back  into  the  common  popular  notion  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  our  Lord,  whether  He  should  now  detain 
Himself  with  a  man  who  was  so  seriously  marked  by  Heaven  itself. 

1  [So  Olshausen,  Stier,  Meyer,  and  Trench  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Liicke,  Tholuck, 
and  Alford  suppose  an  interval  between  the  attempt  at  stoning  and  this  miracle.  The 
difficulty  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  author  is,  that  Jesus,  leaving  the  temple 
in  secrecy,  would  neither  immediately  perform  a  miracle  which  was  sure  to  attract 
attention,  nor  would  so  soon  be  rejoined  by  His  disciples.  Also  the  note  of  time  in 
ver.  14  is  decidedly  against,  and  not  in  favour  of  this  view.  For  the  Evangelist  has 
already  (vii.  37)  made  us  aware  that  the  day  on  which  the  stoning  happened  was  a 
Sabbath  ;  and  if  this  miracle  were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  was  needless  to 
intimate  a  second  time  that  it  was  the  Sabbath.  When  the  author  says,  '  Surely 
not  yet  a  returning  Sabbath,'  he  overlooks  that  it  might  be  next  day  when  the  weekly 
Sabbath  came  round,  the  former  being  only  a  festal  Sabbath.  But  the  author's 
explanation  of  the  calmness  of  the  Lord  and  the  question  of  the  disciples  must  be 
allowed  lo  be  admirably  skilful  and  instructive. — ED.] 
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At  all  events,  the  answer  of  Jesus  enters  into  no  particulars  rela 
tive  to  the  inquiry  which  they  had  proposed.  He  declares  that 
'  neither  the  man  himself  nor  his  parents  had  sinned,'  to  bring  upon 
him  this  evil.  Further  than  this  He  will  not  have  the  source  of 
this  mark  of  obloquy  which  was  laid  upon  the  man  and  his  parents 
inquired  after, — an  investigation  reaching  back  to  its  dark  origin, 
where  it  certainly  must  be  connected  with  the  general  sinfulness  of 
mankind.  Rather  He  at  once  fastens  His  eye  upon  the  ends  con 
templated  in  this  affliction,  and  above  all  its  chief  end.  He  was 
destined  to  suffer  it  '  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest 
in  him.'  In  the  most  general  sense,  this  end  is  at  all  times  contem 
plated  in  all  sufferings  :  God  means  to  glorify  Himself  in  those  who 
suffer.  The  obscure  causes  of  human  sufferings  often  recede  beyond 
our  ken,  but  the  Divine  end  is  always  clear.  But  in  the  present  case 
this  held  good  in  an  especial  measure. 

That  is,  it  was  to  the  Lord  already  a  clear  point,  that  His  mira 
culous  power  was  able  to  prove  itself  in  this  man's  case  in  an  especial 
degree,  and  not  only  (we  may  be  sure)  in  his  body,  but  also  in  his 
soul.  What  He  further  said  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
aimed  against  an  ill-concealed  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  disciples 
to  hurry  on,  and  therefore  to  dissuade  Him  from  attending  to  the 
case.  '  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  day : 
the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.'  He  knows,  and  tells 
them,  that  the  bright  day  of  His  life  is  still  secured ;  and  that, 
therefore,  He  can  fearlessly  tarry  for  this  work,  even  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  His  persecutors.  No  doubt  He  had  a  forefeeling  that 
His  night  of  death  would  come  soon,  to  put  an  end  to  this  form  of 
His  working.1  But  on  that  account  He  is  also  disposed  still  to  turn 
this  opportunity  to  account,  and  to  give  light  to  this  blind  man's 
eyes.  '  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,'  He  says,  '  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world.'  He  speaks  this,  we  may  believe,  in  the  particular  sense, 
that  during  His  sojourn  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  He  was  for  the 
world,  not  only  spiritually  but  also  corporeally,  its  mightiest,  eye- 
awakening  Light-Fountain,  and  that  He  would  prove  Himself  to  be 
guch  to  the  end. 

And  already  He  was  busy  with  helping  the  patient.  He  spat  on 
the  ground,  and  made  clay  with  His  spittle,  and  with  the  clay  He 
besmeared  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go  thy  way, 
and  wash  thyself  in  the  pool  of  Siloarn.'2 

1  The  referring  of  this  clay  and  night  immediately  to  the  contrast  between  bright 
times  of  salvation  and  gloomy  hours  in  which  the  powers  of  darkness  have  their  way, 
which  several  commentators  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  Comment,  zu  Jok.  ii.  3,  and  others) 
Lave  proposed,  is  surely  not  justih'ed.     We  find  that  the  contrast  between  day  and 
night  (chap.  xi.  9,  10),  in  an  utterance  very  kindred  to  the  one  before  us,  must  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  life  and  the  hour  of  death.     We  grant,  however,  that  the  day 
of  Christ's  life  is  His  assigned  duration  of  life  proceeding  from  the  continuance  of  a 
favourable  time  of  salvation  in  the  world,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  night  of  His 
death  tallies  with  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness. 

2  On  the  natural  effect  of  this  treatment,  see  Liicke,  p.  376  ;  Von  Ammon,  ii.  422. 
On  the  union  of  the  miraculous  power  with  the  clay,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  429.     It  ia 
questionable  how  far  healing  powers  belonging  to  the  water  of  Siloam  may  be  taken 
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'  That,  translated,  is,  The  Sent,'  remarks  the  Evangelist.  We 
have  already  been  taught  to  recognize  the  well  of  Siloah,  which  was 
the  proper  temple-spring  at  the  foot  of  the  temple-hill  outside  the 
sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  the  fulness  of 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Messias.  So,  without  doubt,  the  Evan 
gelist  regarded  it.  Therefore  the  word  of  Jesus  appeared  to  him  so 
significant ;  the  patient  was,  by  the  Sent  One  of  God,  sent  to  the 
well  of  the  Sent  One.1  Gro  thy  way  to  the  pool  of  Siloah !  This 
word  had,  indeed,  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  a  significance,  which  was 
intended  to  rouse  into  intense  action  the  spirit  of  this  gifted  blind 
man,  and  to  excite  his  believing  anticipations.  He  followed  out  the 
directions  which  Jesus  had  given  him.  A  guide  to  direct  his  steps 
would  be  easily  found.  He  went,  washed  himself,  and  came  back 
seeing. 

The  miraculous  cure  soon  got  wind.  Those  who  before  had 
known  the  blind  beggar,  and  now  saw  him  go  about  seeing,  were 
astonished.  Some  doubted  whether  he  were  the  same  as  they  had 
known  in  the  person  of  that  blind  man ;  others  would  not  believe 
their  eyes,  and  affirmed  lie  was  only  like  him  ;  others,  again, 
declared  that  it  must  be  the  same  person.  He  himself  corroborated 
the  affirmation  of  these  last.  And  now  he  was  required  to  tell  how 
he  had  got  to  see.  He  related  to  them  in  what  manner  the  '  man 
who  was  called  Jesus'  had  healed  him.  Thereupon  they  asked  him 
where  Jesus  was.  He  did  not  know.  Next  they  brought  him  to 
the  Pharisees,  and  this,  as  it  should  seem,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  the  cure  had  taken  place  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Without  ques 
tion,  among  these  people  who  took  him  before  the  Pharisees,  were 
some  who  were  themselves  pharisaical  spirits.  By  these  he  was 
passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  and  subjected  to  a 
judicial  investigation. 

It  is  probable  that  this  hearing  did  not  take  place  till  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath  on  which  the  man  was  healed.  But  if  we  were  disposed 
to  assume  that  it  took  place  on  that  Sabbath,  or,  more  accurately, 
on  that  eighth  day  of  the  feast,  yet  that  would  not  infer  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  this  supposition.  For  even  if  we  do  not 
admit  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  only  an  occasional  private  process 
which  is  here  spoken  of  (see  Ebrard,  p.  318),  yet  certainly  a  distinc 
tion  is  to  be  made  between  regular  judicial  processes,  which  ordinarily 
did  not  take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  hearing  such  as  was  pro 
bably  held  in  a  little  Sanhedrim  (of  twenty- three  assessors),  or  in  a 
synagogue  court  (see  Liicke,  ii.  p.  383). 

At  this  hearing  the  healed  man  was  required  once  more  to  relate 

into  consideration  as  helping  the  cure.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  blind  man's  going  in 
faith  to  the  well  of  Siloah  had  to  do  with  it. — Tholuck,  p.  248.  [Tholuck  thinks  the 
washing  was  only  to  cleanse  the  eyes  after  the  application  had  done  its  work ;  but  if 
this  had  been  all,  such  prominence  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  it. — ED.] 

1  That  nY?^  may  mean  the  Sent  One,  is  now,  since  this  rendering  has  been 
cursorily  called  in  question,  generally  acknowledged.  See  Hitzig,  Comment,  on  Isaiah, 
p.  97  ;  Ebrard,  p.  317  ;  Tholuck,  p.  249  ;  Buuingarteu-Crusius,  ii.  4,  Cp.  Liicke, 
p.  3SO. 
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the  whole  story,  as  it  had  already  been  told  to  the  Pharisees. 
Thereupon  a  discussion  arose  respecting  the  Doer  of  the  miracle. 
The  sentiments  of  the  board  were  divided :  there  were  members 
present  who  were  friendly  to  Jesus,  or,  at  any  rate,  thought  more 
reasonably  about  Him  than  the  majority.  Even  His  opponents 
were  thrown  into  perplexity  through  the  striking  miracle  which 
He  had  wrought ;  but  they  sought  to  embolden  their  own  spirits 
again,  and  to  dishearten  the  well-disposed  in  their  body  by  bring 
ing  into  prominence  His  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, — for  such  was 
the  construction  which  they  contrived  to  put  upon  the  work.  '  This 
man  is  not  of  God'  (they  said),  '  for  He  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath- 
day.'1  But  those  others  who  were  better-minded  answered,  'How 
can  a  man  who  is  alleged  to  be  a  sinner'  (i.e.,  one  who  sets  at 
naught  the  law,  and  ought  to  be  excommunicated)  '  do  such  great 
miracles?'  Thus  there  arose  a  division  in  the  judicial  board. 
Yet  we  plainly  see  from  the  result  that  the  opponents  of  Jesus  had 
decidedly  the  preponderance. 

The  deposition  of  the  healed  man  placed  them  in  a  painful 
dilemma.  If  they  would  admit  the  fact,  they  would  have,  in  con 
junction  with  Jesus'  alleged  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  to  acknow 
ledge  also  the  great  miracle  which  had  been  wrought;  and  they 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  effect  of  the  miracle  only  too  strongly 
outshone  that  slur  of  violating  the  Sabbath  which  they  so  skilfully 
endeavoured  to  cast  upon  Him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  chose 
to  deny  the  miracle,  then  they  would  have  also  to  give  up  the  new 
charge  which  they  were  alleging  against  Him.  In  this  embarrass 
ment,  they  now,  as  it  should  seem,  sought  to  give  such  a  turn  to 
the  transaction,  as  that  they  should  either  hold  fast  to  this  charge, 
without  however  acknowledging  the  miracle,  or  be  able  to  regard 
the  whole  matter  as  a  criminal  imposture  framed  by  Jesus,  or  that, 
lastly,  if  other  courses  fail,  at  least  the  effect  of  the  circumstance, 
operating  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Jesus,  should  be  beaten  down 
with  the  strong  hand  of  power.  To  this  end  they  instituted  a 
succession  of  hearings. 

In  the  first  place,  they  resumed  their  dealing  with  the  blind  man 
(who,  in  all  probability,  had  been  made  to  withdraw),-  and  asked 
him,  'What  sayest  thou  of  Him  because  He  hath  opened  thine 
eyes?'  The  healed  man,  in  whom  we  may  recognize  an  honest, 
prudent,  strong-minded,  and  spirited  character,  whose  natural 
abilities  have  just  at  this  time,  with  his  healing,  been  brought  out 
into  new  play  and  stimulated  into  unusual  activity,  answers  boldly, 
'  He  is  a  prophet/  '  The  Jews  therefore/  observes  the  Evangelist, 
with  sharp  emphasis, '  would  not  believe  concerning  the  man  him 
self  that  he  had  been  blind,  and  had  recovered  his  sight,  until  they 
called  the  parents  of  him  that  had  recovered  his  sight.'  It  is 
indeed  conceivable,  that,  in  consequence  of  their  unbelief,  a  real 

1  Some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  even  forbade  a  man  to  besmear  his  eyes  with  bare 
saliva  on  the  Sabbath-day.  See  Tholuck,  p.  250 ;  Sepp,  iii.  87  [after  Lightfoot  and 
Lauipe  in  he.]  2  Conip.  Acts  iv.  7,  15. 
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suspicion  had  arisen  in  their  minds,  after  the  healed  man  had 
declared  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet,  that  there  might  be  sonic 
deception  in  the  business. 

The  parents  were  confronted  with  the  man  whose  sight  was 
restored.  '  Is  this  your  son  ?'  they  were  asked  ;  '  and  do  ye  affirm 
of  him  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  How  is  he  now  in  the  possession 
of  sight?'  They  declared,  'We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and 
that  he  was  born  blind  ;  but  how  he  has  got  his  sight  we  know 
not.'  They  then  add,  of  their  own  accord,  the  significant  words, 
'  Or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes  we  know  not :  he  himself  has  the 
requisite  age,  ask  himself ;  he  will  (can)  speak  for  himself.'  From 
the  manner  in  which  they  gave  their  deposition  there  appeared 
plainly  enough  the  consciousness  that  they  had  to  do  with  dangerous 
people  in  the  bench  before  whom  they  stood.  With  extreme 
cautiousness  they  pointed  to  a  man  who  had  miraculously  opened 
their  son's  eyes  ;  but  they  had  no  wish,  and  perhaps  were  not  able, 
to  say  anything  more  definite  concerning  Him.  Altogether,  they 
did  not  wish  to  see  themselves  any  further  mixed  up  with  the 
business.  One  might  think  that  they  were  somewhat  unamiably 
willing  before  the  magistrates  to  leave  their  son  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  this  encounter  ;  but,  as  it  seems,  they  feel  confident  in  his 
possessing  an  especial  savoir  faire  or  sagacity,  such  as  would  be 
necessary  to  get  out  of  such  an  inquisition  with  success.  John 
says  expressly,  '  These  things  spake  his  parents  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ;'  and  adds  the  explanation,  '  For  the  Jews  had  already  agreed 
in  the  resolution,  that  if  any  one  did  confess  that  He  was  the 
Messias,  he  should  be  thrust  out  of  the  synagogue.'  This  resolu 
tion  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  despatching 
the  officers  to  seize  Jesus, — a  measure  which  had  been  taken  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  feast.1  As  soon  as  it  was  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  take  steps  against  Jesus  Himself,  consistency  would 
prompt  a  hierarchical  government  to  warn  also  the  people  against 
Him.  This  was  done  by  the  prohibition  of  acknowledging  Jesus 
as  the  Messias,  under  pain  of  excommunication  from  the  synagogue. 
The  hierarchs  would  feel  concerned  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this 
prohibition  as  widely  among  people  as  possible ;  it  was  therefore 
now  already  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Upon  this,  the  healed  man  (who  in  the  meanwhile  had  again 
been  ordered  to  go  aside,  or  to  withdraw)  was  once  more  summoned 
before  the  court.  The  endeavour  was  now  made  to  intimidate  him, 
and  in  a  shamefully  hypocritical  manner  to  lead  him  to  depose 
something  to  the  prejudice  of  Jesus.  '  Give  God  the  glory,'  they 
said,  as  if  they  would  bind  him  to  the  strictest  truthfulness  ;  but 

1  See  John  vii.  32.  Liicke  remarks  very  justly,  that  the  word  of  the  Evangelist 
(/jvvereOeivTo,  &c.)  cannot  be  referred  to  a  private  determination  of  the  Pharisee- 
party,  but  only  to  a  '  measure  formally  passed  in  the  Sanhedrim,  such  as  was  gene 
rally  known  and  dreaded.'  Commentators  are  doubtful  as  to  the  occasion  on  which 
this  measure  was  resolved  on.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  consequences 
of  a  public  interference  of  a  hierarchy  with  an  individual,  the  required  occasion  is 
surely  found  in  that  which  is  above  indicated. 
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the  object  of  their  fanatical  earnestness,  even  if  they  were  not  dis 
tinctly  conscious  of  it,  was  falsehood.  '  We  know,'  they  then  said, 
'  that  this  man  is  a  sinner.'  There  now  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  the 
healed  man  a  feeling  of  righteous  displeasure,  which,  with  a  really 
noble  superiority,  began  to  unveil  the  badness  of  their  proceedings 
in  a  sort  of  ironical  banter.  '  If  He  is  a  sinner/  he  said,  '  I  do  not 
know  it ;  but  one  thing  /  know,  that  I  was  blind,  and  now  am 
seeing/  With  intended  and  pointed  distinctness  he  opposes  to 
their  knowing-not  and  knowing,  his  knowing-not  and  knowing, 
and  therewith  already  shows  that  he  was  not  minded  to  bow  to 
their  authority  against  his  own  better  knowledge  and  conscience. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  with  increased  inquisitorial  strictness, 
revert  once  more  to  the  question,  what  Jesus  had  done  to  him  ? 
how  He  had  opened  his  eyes  ?  Despising  as  he  did  their  whole 
proceeding,  there  is  at  the  same  time  decidedly  conspicuous  in  his 
answer  a  spirit  of  humour.  '  I  have  told  you  already,  and  ye  would 
pretend  that  ye  did  not  hear  it.  Why  will  ye  hear  it  again  ?  Will 
ye  too,  I  wonder,  become  His  disciples?'  Now  they  went  beside 
themselves,  and  began  to  rail  on  him.  '  Thou  art  His  disciple,' 
they  said,  '  but  we  are  Moses'  disciples.  We  know  that  God  spake 
to  Moses  ;  but  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  whence  He  is.'  They 
are  not  here  thinking  of  the  question  as  to  His  earthly  origin,  but 
simply  mean,  that  it  is  very  much  a  question  with  them  whether 
Jesus  with  His  works  originated  with  God  or  not.  This  point, 
however,  the  healed  beggar  tries  to  make  clear  to  them.  '  There 
is  something  surprising,'  he  says,  'in  this,  that  ye'  (the  knowing 
ones,  the  great  divines)  '  know  not  from  whence  He  is,  and  yet  He 
has  opened  my  eyes.  We  know,  however,  that  God  hcareth  not 
sinners :  but  if  any  man  is  God-fearing,  and  doeth  His  will,  him 
He  heareth.  From  eternity  it  has  never  been  heard  that  one 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  one  blind-born.  If  this  man  were  not  from 
God,  He  could  do  nothing. 

Tims  did  the  healed  beggar,  in  the  hall  of  justice,  with  a  tone  of 
rebuke  and  displeasure,  preach  to  the  enemies  of  Jesus  of  the 
certainty  of  His  divine  mission.  This  was  more  than  they  could 
endure.  They  felt  not  the  eminence  of  his  position  as  over  against 
themselves.  '  Thou  wast  born  in  sins  whole  and  entire'  (0X09,  not 
only  in  body,  as  being  blind,  but  also  in  soul,  as  being  heretical), 
'and  wilt  thou  be  teaching  us?'  With  these  words  they  thrust 
him  out  of  the  hall.  Therewith,  however,  was  also,  in  all  pro 
bability,  accomplished  in  fact  and  deed  his  thrusting  out  of  the 
synagogue. 

Jesus  heard  of  his  being  thrust  out.  It  was  a  token  to  Himself 
how  strong  the  hostility  against  Him  was  growing.  It  pained  Him 
doubly,  that  the  man  should  already  have  been  excommunicated  as 
His  disciple,  whilst  he  yet  had  not  the  joy  and  i peace  of  believing 
in  Him.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  He  found  him  again,  He  asked 
him,  '  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?'  The  man  turned  on 
Him  the  animated  counter-question,  'And  who  then  is  that?'  de- 
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claring  himself  at  the  same  time  ready  to  believe  in  His  direction 
where  to  find  Him.  That  he,  then,  had  recognized  his  Deliverer  by 
the  tones  of  His  voice,  and  perhaps  also  by  other  signs  is  clear. 
Jesus  meets  his  animation  with  answering  animation,  to  give  him, 
as  it  should  seem,  a  gentle  rebuke,  that  with  all  this  vivacity  he  yet 
had  not  been  more  concerned  about  the  person  who  had  healed 
him.  To  his  impetuous  question,  'And  who  then  is  that? 'He 
replied,  'And  thou  hast  (long  ago)  seen  Him  -,1  and  He  that  talketh 
with  thee  is  He ! '  With  all  the  fresh  and  noble  decision  which 
marked  his  character,  the  man  exclaimed :  '  I  believe,  Lord  ! '  and 
full  of  reverence,  cast  himself  down  before  Him,  adoring.  Then 
the  Lord  uttered  that  deeply  significant  word  :  'For  judgment  I 
am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  who  see  not  may  see,  and  that 
they  who  see  may  be  made  blind  ! '  This  judgment  had  even  now 
in  the  most  striking  manner  been  accomplished. 

NOTES. 

1.  On  the  source  and  the  pool  of  Siloah,  see  above,  p.  234  ;  Kobin- 
son,  i.  335.     The  pool  is  '  a  small,  deep  reservoir  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropceon,  into  which  the  water  flows  from  a  smaller  basin  (the 
well)  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  a  few  feet  higher  up.'     From  the 
pool  downwards  goes  '  the  little  channel  through  which  the  stream 
is  led  off  along  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky  point  of  Ophel,  to  irrigate 
the  terraces  and  gardens  extending  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
below.'     As  the  well  of  Siloah  stands  in  connection  with  the  source 
of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  which  lies  higher,  the  two  wells  have  the 
same  qualities.     Cornp.  Sepp,  iii.  87. 

2.  On  the  different  degrees  of  Jewish   excommunication,   see 
Liicke,  387 ;  Sepp,  iii.  91  [or  Alford  in  loc. ;  or  more  fully,  Jahn's 
Antiq.  p.  131].     That  there  were  at  least  two  degrees  of  excom 
munication  among  the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  distinction  between 
the  excommunication  of  Christ  and  that  which  here  befell  the  man 
who  was  restored  to  sight,  and  later,  no  doubt,  also  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.     This  distinction  is,  no  doubt,  the  contrast  between  the  ex 
communication  of  the  synagogue  and  the  exclusion  by  the  Sanhe 
drim,  through  which  a  man  was  rejected  for  all  Israel.-     As,  then, 
the  excommunication  of  the  synagogue  had  several  steps,  so  also, 
no  doubt,  had  the  great  excommunication  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which 
was  connected  with  a  heavy  anathema.     First  there  came  the  mal 
treatment  and  execration  of  the  individual  on  whom  the  sentence 
was  laid  (see  Acts  v.  40)  :  the  punishment  of  death  might  be  in 
flicted  either  later,  or  even  at  once  (see  Acts  vii.) 

It  might  well  then  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  supposed 
straying  one  should  first  be  visited  with  the  simple  exclusion  from 

1  This  is  no  doubt  the  sense  which  the  perfect  eupatcas  takes,  from  the  animated 
character  of  the  dialogue. 

-  [It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  excommunica 
tion  which  prohibited  access  to  the  temple  ;  nay,  a  separate  entrance  was  provided 
for  the  excommunicated,  though  this  may  have  been  for  the  use  of  those  under  the 
first  excommunication. — ED.] 
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the  synagogue  for  thirty  days.  But  when  the  punishment  of  ex 
communication  was  publicly  denounced  against  an  offence,  no  doubt 
the  whole  succession  of  the  different  degrees  of  infliction  ensuing 
thereupon  was  held  out  to  the  view  of  offenders. 


SECTION    XXI. 

JESUS  GIVES  THE  FALSE  SHEPHERDS  OF  ISRAEL  THE  TOKENS  BY  WHICH 
THEY  MIGHT  KNOW  THE  TRUE  SHEPHERD,  AND  SETS  HIMSELF  FORTH 
AS  THE  TRUE  SHEPHERD  WHO  WAS  READY  TO  GIVE  HIS  LIFE  FOR 
HIS  FLOCK. 

(Jolmix.  40,  41;  x.  1-21.) 

When  Jesus  was  speaking  the  words,  that  He  was  come  for 
judgment1  into  the  world,  that  the  blind  might  be  made  seeing  and 
the  seeing  blind,  there  were  Pharisees  close  by,  probably  playing 
the  part  of  spies,  who,  on  seeing  Him  conversing  with  the  restored 
blind  man,  had  approached  to  the  spot.  They  believed  themselves 
included  in  the  reference  which  His  word  made,  and  yet  they  deemed 
that  it  could  not  apply  to  them.  They  would,  indeed,  fain  be  see 
ing;  but  that  they  were  becoming  blind  through  misbehaviour 
towards  Him,  was  what  they  would  not  allow.  Still  less,  however, 
would  they  choose  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  blind  men,  who 
had  through  Him  to  be  made  seeing.  They  therefore  put  in  the 
incoherent  question,  '  Are  we,  too,  blind  ?  '  Without  doubt  they 
ask  the  question  with  an  affected  indignation,  and  the  answer  they 
express  themselves  by  their  very  mien  and  bearing :  neither  blind 
before,  so  as  to  have  got  their  sight  through  Thee  ;  nor  blind  since, 
having  lost  it  through  Thee. 

Jesus,  turning  upon  them  sharply,  allows  their  claim  of  not  being 
blind,  in  order  from  that  very  circumstance  to  prove  their  ruin. 
'  Yes ;  if  only  ye  were  blind,'  He  said,  '  then  were  ye  free  from 
guilt ;  but  now,  as  ye  assert,  We  see,  your  guilt2  remains  upon  your 
head.' 

According  to  His  earlier  statement,  the  Lord  might  have  said, 
If  ye  were  blind,  ye  would  become  seeing ;  but  just  because  ye 
place  yourselves  among  the  seeing,  ye  become  blind.  But  He  does 
not  speak  so,  because  He  will  not  continue  to  use  the  figure  with 
them,  but  will  describe  their  condition  with  its  proper  name ;  be 
cause  He  will  not  now  once  more  announce  to  them  the  judgment 
of  God  which  is  coming  upon  them,  but  only  the  guilt  through 
which  they  bring  this  judgment  to  effect.  His  retort,  therefore,  is 
altogether  practical,  and  is  aimed  at  their  conscience. 

But  He  abides  stedfastly  by  the  principle,  that  those  who  are 
blind  before  and  apart  from  His  appearing  get  their  sight,  and 
those  who  before  and  apart  from  His  appearing  were  seeing  become 

1  Kpi'^ta,  the  ground  which  introduces  the  act  of  Kplffis. 

a  'A/j.aprla  in  the  sense  in  which  it  applies  to  a  theocratic  society,  haviug  excon> 
iimnicatiou  for  itd  consequence. 
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blind.  When  the  morning  comes,  the  birds  of  day,  which  in  the 
night  cannot  see,  become  seeing ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  birds 
of  night,  which  could  see  without  the  day,  become  blind. 

The  former  have  enough  gleaming  of  light  to  see  the  darkness 
and  to  hate  it,  to  long  for  the  light  and  to  love  it,  and  in  the  light 
to  become  seeing ;  the  others  have  enough  gleaming  of  light  to  see 
the  light,  to  hate  it,  and  in  the  light  to  grow  blind.  Both  at  the 
dawn  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  light;  but  for  the  one 
party,  this  middle  state  becomes  the  twilight  of  morning,  whilst  for 
the  others  it  becomes  that  of  evening. 

The  man  physically  blind  can  the  best  illustrate  the  condition  of 
the  former.  He  has  a  perfect  consciousness  of  his  blindness.  This 
consciousness  is  as  it  were  half  daylight :  it  is  the  longing  after 
sight,  and  the  feeling  that  it  is  coming.  This  forefeeling  of  light 
in  the  dark  becomes  at  length  crying  pain  and  a  faith  in  the  ap 
proach  of  the  light,  when  the  blind  man  finds  himself  confronted 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  eye,  the  Light  of  the  world.  And  precisely 
so  is  it  in  the  mental  world  with  all  blind  people  whose  blindness 
is  genuine  and  conscious,  is  conscious  unknowingness,  not  marred 
by  the  delusion  that  they  see.  They  have  a  twilight  which  proceeds 
out  of  their  feeling  of  blindness  and  leads  them  towards  the  light ;  as 
the  blind  earth  at  the  north  pole,  in  the  long  winter  night,  brings 
forth  the  gleaming  of  the  northern  lights  out  of  her  longing  for  the 
day. 

Oh,  were  ye  only  such  blind  people,  says  Christ  to  the  Pharisees, 
so  should  ye  have  no  sin.  Ye  should  not  then  fall  under  the  curse 
of  unbelief,  but  arrive  at  faith. 

That  they  affirm  that  they  are  those  who  sec,  apart  from  and 
before  His  appearing,  those,  that  is,  who  see  before  the  day,  this 
very  circumstance  makes  them  birds  of  night.  They  are  certainly, 
in  a  comparative  sense,  seeing.  Through  their  official  position  they 
are  conversant  with  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  through 
that  word  they  know  enough  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the 
Old  Testament  delineations  of  the  Messias,  to  be  able  to  recognize 
the  Messias  at  His  appearing.  Moreover  they  have  now  received 
enough  impressions  of  Him,  through  His  words  and  works,  to  be 
able  to  know  that  it  is  He.  Their  infatuation  against  Him,  there 
fore,  takes  place  not  in  the  element  of  blindness,  of  complete  not- 
knowing,  but  in  the  element  of  their  seeing ;  it  develops  itself  out 
of  that  dislike  of  the  light  with  which  they  reject  the  person  of 
Jesus  against  better  knowledge  and  conscience ;  and  on  that  very 
account  their  sin  abides  upon  them.  It  presses  upon  them  as  the 
guilt  of  the  real  excommunication,  as  the  theocratic  excommunica 
tion,  which  shuts  them  out  of  the  real  kingdom  of  God,  whilst 
they  are  iniquitously  loading  the  disciples  of  Jesus  with  excom 
munication. 

Their  blindness  remaineth,  because  they,  in  tlicir  high-mindedness, 
fancy  that  they  see,  and  do  not.  Their  blindness  increases,  because 
they  apply  their  remains  of  light  to  the  blinding  of  themselves  more 
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and  more.  Their  blindness  perfects  itsdf,  because  they  pervert 
their  official  calling  to  greet  the  light  into  the  office  of  hating  the 
light  and  depriving  the  world  of  it.  This  perfects  their  guilt,  that 
they  are  not  only  blind,  but  also  will  fain  be  leaders  of  the  blind, 
ay,  of  the  great  Seeing  One  Himself,  and  lead  the  blind  entrusted 
to  their  care  so  long  that  at  last  they  fall  with  them  into  the  pit 
(Matt.  xv.  14). 

This  word  of  Christ  is  therefore  closely  akin  to  His  declaration, 
I  am  come  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  not  the  righteous 
(Matt.  ix.  13). 

As  there,  what  is  said  is  not  said  of  the  mere  conceit  of  being 
righteous,  but  also  of  a  certain  sort  of  righteousness  itself,  namely, 
of  Levitical  righteousness  ;  so  also  here,  He  speaks  not  of  the  mere 
delusion  of  the  Pharisees  that  they  were  enlightened,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  the  real  twilight-knowledge  on  which  this  delusion  is 
grounded.1 

The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  certainly  the  appointed 
gu  ides  of  the  people — its  shepherds.  But  they  had  j  ust  now,  through 
their  ill-treatment  of  the  restored  blind  man  (whom  they  first  had 
sought  to  seduce  into  telling  a  lie,  and  then  had  excommunicated 
because  he  resisted  their  temptations),  given  a  melancholy  ex 
ample  how  they  went  on  with  the  Hock  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
them.  This  Jesus  now  holds  up  to  their  view  in  a  figure  which  Ho 
draws  for  them,  in  a  parable  or  parabolic  allegory  (Trapoi/nta)  of  the 
relation  between  the  Flock  and  the  Shepherd  ;  while  He  at  the  same 
time  shows  to  them  how  He,  on  His  part,  regards  and  treats  the 
people  as  His  flock.  With  the  Israelites,  who  were  no  doubt  de 
scended  from  shepherds,  and  who  still  in  various  ways  had  to  do 
with  the  shepherd's  life,  it  was  very  usual  to  regard  the  people  under 
the  image  of  a  flock  of  sheep,2  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  as  shep 
herds,  but  especially  the  Messiah  as  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the 
nation  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23). 

This  allegorical  discourse  of  Jesus  consists  of  three  divisions,  of 
which  we  may  regard  the  first  as  the  representation  in  an  allegori 
cal  parable  of  the  whole  relation  subsisting  between  God's  flock  and 
its  enemies  and  friends,  and  the  second  and  third  as  statements  of 
the  two  different  main  applications  of  the  image. 

Jesus  presupposes  that  His  hearers  have  already  the  shepherd- 
life  before  their  eyes;  He  therefore  at  once  begins  His  discourse 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  seriousness,  and  with  the  deepest 
pathos  :  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  in  some  other  quarter' 
(over  the  timber  or  stone  fence  which  forms  the  fold),  '  the  same  is 
thief  and  a  robber.  But  he  that  eutereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shep- 

1  V.  Bauer  (in  his  above-cited  work,  p.  121)  says,  in  the  text,  '  They  therefore  are 
not  blind  people,  because  in  their  seeing  they  icilt  fain  see  nothing,  and  yet  are  blind, 
because  they  see  and  acknowledge  nothing.'  On  the  other  hand,  below,  in  the  note, 
he  says,  '  What  is  said,  certainly  is  nowhere  said  of  self-bliudiug,  but — of  the  blind 
ness  of  unbelief."  AYhat  contradictions  ! 

-  Num.  xxvii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Matt.  x.  G. 
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herd  of  the  sheep.'  This  then  is  the  first  distinction  hetween  the  friend 
of  the  flock  and  its  enemies.     The  second  is  as  follows: — The  true 
shepherd  is  also  recognized  by  the  door-keeper  (who  has  charge  of 
the  night-watch  with  the  flock).     '  The  door-keeper  opens  to  him' 
the  fold,  whilst  the  very  same  man  is  intended  to  keep  watch  against 
those  thieves  and  robbers,  as  well  as  against  ravening  beasts,  as 
wolves  and  jackals,  and  carries  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  flock. 
And  this  introduces  the  third  point  of  distinction.     The  shepherd 
goes  in,  makes  his  voice  heard,  and  by  his  voice  is  recognized  by  the 
sheep  ; — '  The  sheep  hear  his  voice.'     But  in  the  flock  lie  has  sheep 
of  his  own  in  an  especial  sense,  favourite  sheep  and  objects  of  par 
ticular  care,  which  are  in  perfect  training,  which  he  calls  by  name, 
and  which  follow  upon  this  call.     These  chosen  ones  he  first  calls 
out :  '  He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them  out ; 
and  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them  ;' 
and  these  and  the  call  of  his  voice  draw  after  them  the  whole  flock  ; 
'  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice/  l     '  But  another 
they  wrill  not  follow'  (even  if  ho  steps  in  among  them  and  essays  to 
call  them),  '  but  will  rather  flee  from  him,  because  they  know  not 
his  voice.'     Thus  Christ  set  forth  to  His  gainsayers  their  character 
and  behaviour  in  relation  to  God's  flock  in  Israel  in  contrast  with 
His  own,  in  a  transparent  image  of  speaking  reality  and  warmth ; 
but  they  understood  Him  not. 

It  never  once  entered  into  their  thoughts,  that  any  one  could  ever 
call  into  question  the  genuineness  of  their  calling  to  be  shepherds, 
or  the  exemplary  character  of  their  behaviour  in  this  calling. 

The  Lord  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  interpreting  the  allegori 
cal  parable  which  He  had  painted  for  them.  But  He  does  not  in 
equal  measure  expound  all  its  particulars ;  but  makes  these  clear 
by  explaining  the  leading  features  of  the  picture,  namely,  first  the 
Door,  and  then  the  true  JShepherd. 

He  styles  Himself  the  Door,  and  He  styles  Himself  also  the  good 
Shepherd.  It  follows  that  the  picture  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  stiff, 
unvarying  representation,  but  as  a  living,  figurative  representation 
with  shifting  scenes. 

The  first  scene  is  the  night-piece  in  the  history  of  Grod's  flock. 
The  flock  is  folded  within  the  sheltering  fence,  the  Israelitish  theo 
cracy.  At  its  door  stands  the  door-keeper — the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
as  the  guardian  spirit  of  His  flock.  The  door  itself  is  the  invisible 

1  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  cannot  understand  ra  iSia  here  of  the  whole  flock,  and 
suppose  that  a  reference  is  meant  to  the  shepherd's  flock  as  contrasted  with  other 
Hocks  which  (according  to  the  custom)  may  have  been  shut  in  with  his  flock  in  one 
enclosure.  For  this  contrast  would  here  only  confuse  ;  since  only  one  flock  of 
God  is  found  in  the  one  fold  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  llather,  the  iSta 
irpbfia.Ta.  are  surely  the  sheep  which  belong  to  the  shepherd  in  a  peculiar  sense  ;  those 
which  he  calls  by  name  in  contrast  with  the  whole  flock.  The  sheep  in  general  know 
him  by  his  voice ;  but  the  tSta  are  keen  to  hear  as  he  calls  them  by  name.  These 
are  meant,  according  to  Lachmann's  reading,  in  ver.  4,  OTO.V  ra  iSia  iravra  €KJ3a\r;. 
First  he  calls  out  the  favourite  sheep  and  bell-wethers  of  the  flock  ;  then  all  the  rest 
of  the  flock  follow.  The  former  are  no  doubt  an  image  of  the  chosen  ones  around 
whom  the  large  flock  forms  itself. 
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Christ,  or  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  His  life.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  flock  is  presented  here  by  the  true 
shepherds,  who  in  the  morning  come  in  by  the  door  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  flock  out  to  pasture,  and  the  thieves  and  robbers  who 
scale  the  fence  of  the  fold,  or  break  through  it.  He  speaks  princi 
pally  of  the  latter.  They  are  marked  by  the  circumstance  of  not 
entering  into  the  flock  by  the  door  ;  that  is,  that  they  do  not  work 
with  reference  to  the  living  Christ,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  in  their  own  name.  And  because  they  have  not  the 
chief  Shepherd  in  view,  but  regard  themselves  as  the  chief  shepherds, 
therefore  also  they  have  not  in  view  the  chief  thing  in  the  flock,  its 
pure  destination  to  the  highest  end  ;  but  will  fain  make  a  booty  of 
the  flock  for  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  thereby  become  robbers 
and  destroyers  thereof.  Thus,  surely  that  word  of  Christ  gains  its 
interpretation,  '  All  that  came  before  Me  are  thieves  and  robbers.' l 
All  those  are  meant  who  came  to  His  flock,  not  as  His  forerunners, 
but  as  taking  their  stand  before  Him  ;  who  had  not  the  conscious 
ness  which  John  the  Baptist  had,  that  Christ  had  precedency  of 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  (John  i.  15),  but  would  fain 
reckon  as  shepherds  in  that  kingdom  in  their  own  right,  and  in 
absolute,  independent  standing.  The  reference,  then,  is  not  im 
mediately  to  those  false  messiahs  in  a  literal  sense  who  came  subse 
quently,  nor  merely  to  those  false  prophets  in  a  literal  sense  who 
had  come  previously,  nor  again,  lastly,  merely  to  those  gainsayers  of 
Christ  understood  in  the  same  way,  who  even  then  stood  opposed  to 
Him.  Rather,  all  shepherds,  teachers,  and  leaders  of  the  people 
(and  not  only  religious  ones,  but  political  as  well),  who  do  not  come 
to  the  flock  with  reference  to,  and  in  the  spirit  of,  the  life  of  Christ ; 
who  come,  that  is,  without  being  qualified  through  being  in  a  proper 
relation  to  Him  ;  who  therefore  pass  by  the  eternal  Christ,  like 
notorious  teachers  of  false  doctrine  ;  or  set  themselves  in  His  place, 
like  hierarchs  and  despots ;  or  lastly,  go  beyond  Him,  like  the 
preachers  of  a  'religion  of  the  Spirit'  which  is  disengaged  from 
Christianity, — all  these  are  fundamentally  pseudo-messiahs  on  this 
very  account,  because  they  thrust  themselves  upon  the  consciousness 
of  the  flock  as  independent  teachers,  priests,  leaders,  and  princes, 
and  in  this  wise  set  themselves  in  the  place  of  Christ.  All  these 
know  neither  the  door,  nor  the  fence,  nor  the  flock.  The  fence  is  a 
hindrance  to  them  ;  the  flock  a  good  booty ;  the  door  they  find  a 
means  of  seduction  or  of  intimidation,  by  which  they  bring  the  flock 
into  subjection. 

1  The  expression  irpb  tfj.ou  is  surely  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  absolute  preference, 
so  that  the  one  who  comes  before  means  not  merely  to  thrust  into  the  background 
the  one  put  back,  but  to  supplant  him  altogether.  [It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if 
this  meaning  had  been  intended,  such  an  expression  would  have  been  employed.  By 
the  various  interpretations  of  this  passage,  no  reason  has  ever  been  assigned  why  we 
should  depart  from  the  proper,  direct,  temporal  signification  of  the  preposition.  This 
gives  a  sense  which  quite  satisfies  the  passage.  '  All  that  came  before  Me,'  i.e.,  not  of 
course  all  men  whatever,  but  all  who  came  making  pretensions  to  the  Messiahship, 
to  the  lordship  over  the  flock,  all  who  up  till  now — the  fulness  of  time — have  claimed 
to  be  the  true  shepherd, — all  these  are  thieves  and  robbers. — ED.] 
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The  word  of  Christ  therefore  contemplates  all  pseudo-messiahs  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  who  at  all  times  can  arise,  and  in  all  pos 
sible  forms.  But  in  its  historical  form  it  refers  to  those  in  particular 
stepping  forward  before  Him,  who  had  come  previously  to  Him,  and 
as  they  then  especially  stood  in  opposition  to  Him. 

They  were  first  of  all  at  once  rebuked  by  the  very  circumstance, 
that  '  the  sheep  did  not  hear,'  give  heed  to,  '  their  voice.'  Con 
stantly  have  the  chosen  ones  in  the  Church  of  Christ  turned  away 
from  the  false  shepherds  who  would  fain  assume  among  them  the 
position  of  the  chief  Shepherd.  But  he  who,  through  the  chief 
JShcpherd  Christ,  seeks  admission  as  shepherd  in  the  Church,  he 
is  also  at  the  same  time  a  sheep,  and  by  that  very  characteristic 
verifies  his  character  as  a  right  nnder-shepherd.  This  Jesus  ex 
presses  by  the  words,  '  He  shall  abide  secure,  and  shall  go  in  and 
out  and  find  pasture/  These  are  in  fact  the  two  functions  of  the 
door  :  protecting,  it  shuts  in  the  flock  and  secures  it  from  hurt ;  and 
opening,  it  leads  the  flock  out  into  the  pasture.  Both  these  gifts 
are  imparted  by  Christ,  deliverance  and  spiritual  nourishment  in 
abundance  ;  and  both  are  just  as  much  needed  by  the  true  nnder- 
shepherd  as  by  his  flock.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  sole  object 
of  the  thief  m  the  flock  '  to  steal,  to  kill,  and  to  work  destruction.' 

With  the  last  features  the  allegorical  night-piece  has  already 
changed  into  a  day-piece.  And  in  this  the  leading  and  characteristic 
feature  is  the  true  Shepherd, — the  historical  Christ,  as  the  great, 
essential  chief  Shepherd  of  God's  flock,  before  whom  all  faithful 
under-shepherds  change  into  sheep,  and  over  against  whom  stand 
in  contrast,  as  enemies  of  the  flock,  the  hireling  and  the  wolf.  This 
is  the  decisive  characteristic  feature  by  which  '  the  good  Shepherd ' 
proclaims  Himself :  He  '  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.'  And 
from  Him  is  distinguished  the  hireling,  who  has  no  shepherd's 
heart,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  in  this :  '  When  he  sees  the 
wolf  coming,  he  leaves  the  sheep  and  fleeth  ;  and  the  wolf  is  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  twofold  business  of  destruction,  in  that  he 
'  catcheth  and  killeth  the  sheep,  and  also  scatters  them  abroad. 
The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireling ;  the  sheep  he  careth 
not  for.' 

All  these  traits  are  so  speaking,  that  they  require  no  great  ex 
planation.  Christ  is  the  essential  good  Shepherd,  because  that 
faithfulness  with  which  the  heart  of  the  true  Shepherd  beats  for 
the  sheep  reappears  in  His  heart  in  a  higher  form — a  faithfulness 
carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  on  behalf  of  His  human  flock, 
viewed  in  their  need  of  pasture,  of  protection,  and  of  a  Shepherd  ; 
yea,  because  His  heart  is  the  centre  and  fountainhead  of  all  that 
faithfulness  and  compassion,  with  which  true  shepherd-hearts,  in 
their  spheres  of  labour,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  beat  for  all 
living  beings  which  require  protection  and  pasture — for  all  flocks 
requiring  the  shepherd ;  because  He  is  essentially  the  ordained 
Shepherd  of  mankind,  and  mankind  is  eternally  His  flock,  which 
entirely  needs  His  presiding  shepherd's  glance,  His  protection,  and 
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His  pasture ;  .and  because  He  is  ready  to  deposit  His  life  for  the 
deliverance  of  this  flock.  Under  the  linage  of  a  hireling  are  here 
presented  all  surreptitious  leaders  of  men,  who  only  for  reward  or 
gain  of  some  sort  or  other  have  undertaken  an  overseer's  office  with 
a  human  flock.  They  are  integrated  by  the  wolf,  the  natural 
enemy  of  sheep,  who  makes  havoc  of  flocks  and  scatters  them. 
The  hireling  and  the  wolf  present  towards  one  another  an  elec 
tive  affinity  and  a  historical  oneness.  The  one  exhibits  the 
heartless  flock-leader,  who  has  no  concern  for  the  flock,  but  who 
seemingly  serves  them  rightly  so  far  as  it  suits  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  hire.  The  wolf  exhibits  the  principle  of  hostility 
to  the  flock,  as  it  openly  appears  doing  its  work  of  destruction  in 
the  person  of  decided  spirits  of  error  and  popular  seducers.  And 
just  by  the  wolf's  appearing  is  the  hireling  revealed  as  hireling. 
This  last  does  not  live  for  the  flock ;  he  watches  not  against  the 
wolf.  The  enemy  may  be  near,  and  he  has  yet  hardly  observed  it ; 
as  soon  as  he  does  observe  it,  he  takes  to  flight.  He  is  very  far 
from  contending  with  his  life  against  the  destructive  principles  of 
the  wolf,  but  leaves  him  to  do  as  he  will.  Yes,  so  soon  as  the  delusion 
of  spirits  has  attained  a  certain  recognition,  he  joins  it.  The  hire 
ling  in  the  third  part  of  the  parable  is,  we  may  perceive,  to  be  con 
joined  with  the  wolf  among  the  thieves  and  murderers  in  the  first 
and  second  parts.  The  thief  and  murderer,  when  unfolded  to  view, 
is  half  hireling,  half  wolf. 

The  Lord  next  particularly  carries  out  the  feature  which  He  had 
at  once  depicted  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  giving  the  image  of 
the  shepherd,  namely,  that  the  true  Shepherd  calls  His  sheep  by 
name,  and  that  they  follow  Him  on  hearing  His  voice.  '  I  know 
Mine,'  He  says,  '  and  am  known  of  Mine/  This  position  He  illus 
trates  by  the  comparison  :  '  As  the  Father  knows  Me,  and  I  know 
the  Father.'  It  is  a  doubled  mystery  of  mutual  knowing,  and  the 
former  of  the  two  proceeds  out  of  the  latter.  The  Father  in  His 
love  knows  the  Son  as  His  elect,  and  in  His  Spirit  greets  Him ;  the 
Son  feels  Himself  recognized  by  Him,  and  follows  His  call  and 
drawing,  which  He  continually  apprehends  through  every  position 
of  His  soul  towards  the  world,  and  of  the  world  towards  His  soul. 
But  just  in  the  same  manner  the  Son  in  His  love  recognizes  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  eagle's  glance  the  souls  susceptible  of  His  grace 
which  have  been  directed  to  Him,  and  their  inner  being  He  under 
stands  in  its  individual  character,  so  that  He  can  call  it  by  its 
name.  And  when  these  hear  His  voice,  they  feel  the  secret  of  the 
connection  which  binds  them  to  Him  :  they  apprehend  in  His  voice 
the  faithful  and  familiar  shepherd's  call,  and  follow  where  He 
leads. 

Such  a  flock  Jesus  had  already  gained  in  Israel.  But  now  that 
it  stood  clear  before  His  soul  that  His  earthly  course  was  bending 
to  its  close ;  now  that  He  was  already  beginning,  even  in  the  midst 
of  His  gainsayers,  to  intimate  that  He  saw  the  death  which  awaited 
Him  coming,  and  was  prepared  to  die;  now  He  could  also  more 
distinctly  point  to  the  fact,  that  His  flock  was  not  to  consist  of  the 
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elect  in  Israel  only.  l  Other  slieep  I  have,'  lie  said,  'which  are  not 
of  this  fold ;  these  also  I  must  bring,  that  there  shall  be  one  Shep 
herd,  one  fold.'  In  these  words  lie  certainly  referred  to  His  fold 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  thought  of  them  was  one  which  would 
now  readily  present  itself  to  His  mind  ;  for  it  was  just  His  death 
which  was  to  do  away  with  the  partition  between  His  elect  among 
the  Jews  and  those  among  the  Gentiles  (see  Eph.  ii.  14).  That 
first  uniting  in  one  of  believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles,  should 
then  be  in  turn  a  token  and  prelude  of  all  those  successive  steps  of 
reconciliation  which  the  voice  of  Christ  is  destined  to  work  upon 
the  whole  dissevered  race  of  man ;  till  at  the  end  of  the  world  there 
shall  be  collected  one  great  united  Church  of  those  who  belong  to 
Him  out  of  all  nations. 

At  the  close  of  this  discourse  Christ  gave  utterance  to  a  deep 
word  relative  to  the  significance  of  that  offering  up  of  Himself 
which  He  was  prepared  to  make  on  behalf  of  His  people.  '  There 
fore  doth  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  offer  up  My  life  in  order  to 
(Iva)  gain  it  again.'  A  very  remarkable  utterance,  full  of  offence 
for  ordinary^preconceptions !  Does  not  then  the  Father  love  the 
Son,  except  in  consequence  of  His  offering  up  His  life,  that  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  moral  excellence  of  His  conduct  ?  There  is  no 
question  that  the  love  of  the  Father  produces  and  forms  the  Son, 
andcso  far  precedes  His  cheerful  self-sacrifice  or  self-surrender.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  along  this  feature  of  the  Son's  character 
in  which  the  love  of  the  Father  exhibits  itself,  and  on  which  His 
eye  rests  with  divine  complacency.  But  again,  is  this  really  self- 
sacrifice,  to  surrender  the  life  in  order  to  receive  it  again  ?  Yes, 
just  this  !  The  Father  would  reckon  nothing  of  that  despairing 
self -oblation,  which  had  no  assurance  of  the  resurrection.  Such  a 
self-oblation  is  attended  with  a  moral  despondency — is  never  alto 
gether  true— is  no  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
which  is  of  known  Love,  but  an  abandoning  of  the  life  into  the  red- 
hot  arms  of  Moloch,  that  is,  of  eternal  change.  True  self-sacrifice 
has  upon  it  the  seal  of  assurance  of  the  resurrection ;  and  both 
combined  in  one  express  that  heroical  love  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
which  boldly  goes  forth  over  the  life  of  the  world  to  the  Father, 
and  in  which  the  Father's  love  to  the  Son  is  perfectly  mirrored. 

It  was  profoundly  significant  that  Jesus,  confronting  His  gain- 
sayers,  spoke  that  word  of  highest  consciousness  :  '  No  man  taketh 
My  life  from  Me'  (against  My  will),  '  but  I  lay  it  down  of  My  own 
free-will.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  have  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  law  of  life  (in  which  are  contained  both  of  these  two 
forms  of  full  power  and  of  freedom)  have  I  received  from  My 
Father.'  It  was  only  on  this  ground  that  Jesus  could  give  Himself 
up  to  His  enemies,  namely,  that  it  was  allowed  and  conceded  by 
His  Father  that  He  should  do  so.  It  was  the  will  of  His  Father 
that  He  should  offer  up  His  life,  so  far  as  He  was  dealing  with  God. 
But  so  far  as  He  was  dealing  with  men,  and  was  Himself  willing 
and  glad  to  give  Himself  up  for  their  salvation,  it  was  the  Father's 
permission.  In  this  case  AVill  does  not  exclude  Permission ;  and 
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the  power  to  die  is  not  only  a  formal  authorization,  but  also  the 
full  power  to  do  so,  as  involved  in  perfect  alacrity  in  the  view  of 
death,  and  in  a  perfect  holy  skill  to  die  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Divinity. 

With  this  power  of  Jesus  to  lay  down  His  life  is  necessarily  con 
nected  the  power  to  take  it  again ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  such 
a  dying  is  the  freest  self-surrender  to  the  power  of  the  highest  life, 
and  therefore  an  assurance  of  life  clothed  with  such  an  energy  and 
power  that  therein  is  already  contained  the  guarantee  of  the  new 
life.  We  must  no  doubt  hold  fast  by  the  truth  that  Christ  did  not 
raise  Himself  from  the  dead,  but  that  He  was  raised  by  the  Father. 
But  that  the  Father  raised  Him  and  no  other,  is  a  fact  connected 
with  that  vital  energy  which  He  took  down  with  Him  into  death  ; 
with  that  force  and  continued  working  of  His  innermost  being, 
whereby  even  in  death  itself  He  asserted  His  freedom  from  death. 
His  resurrection  is,  therefore,  also  an  act  of  His  spontaneity ;  but 
most  especially  the  fact,  that  with  His  ascension  He  took  back  His 
life  wholly  discharged  from  that  alliance,  with  the  world  in  which 
He  stood  before  His  death. 

These  words  of  Jesus  occasioned  among  bystanders  a  considerable 
division.  The  words  were  indescribably  simple,  and  yet  so  lofty 
that  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  turned  men's  heads  giddy  to  be  car 
ried  aloft  so  high.  Many  thought  they  saw  in  these  words  down 
right  nonsense.  '  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad ;  why  waste  time  in 
listening  to  him  ? ' — so  these  men  said.  The  friends  of  Jesus,  on 
the  other  hand,  said,  '  These  are  not  words  of  one  possessed  by  a 
devil.'  Yet  surely  these  last  were  not  themselves  as  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  understand  what  He  said.  But  in  any  case  it  would 
have  been  fruitless  labour  for  them  to  endeavour  to  explain  such 
words  to  such  gainsayers.  They  therefore  prefer  to  recur  to  one 
particular  work  of  Jesus,  the  force  of  which  even  those  gainsayers 
could  not  deny,  as  accrediting  His  mission  :  they  ask,  '  Can  a  demon 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ? ' 

It  is  as  if  they  would  say,  The  business  of  demons  is  quite  of  an 
opposite  character ;  they  shut  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ever  more  and 
more. 

NOTE. 

The  discourse  of  the  good  Shepherd  is  not  (it  is  true),  strictly 
speaking,  a  parable  ['  because  it  is  no  history,'  Meyer — ED.]  ;  but 
also  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  mere  allegory,  as  Strauss  supposes 
(p.  080).  It  is  rather  of  a  mixed  character,  combining  allegory 
with  parable.  The  feature  (e.g.)  of  the  good  Shepherd  that  He 
gives  His  life  for  the  sheep,  is  altogether  parabolical;  while  the 
image  of  the  door  belongs  to  the  region  of  allegory. 
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SECTION    XXTI. 

THE  LAST  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  OF  JESUS  AT  CAPERNAUM.      DISCUSSIONS 
AMONG  THE  DISCIPLES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRIMACY. 

(Matt.  xviL  24-xviii.  5.     Mark  ix.  33-37.     Luke  ix.  4G-48.) 

That  Jesus,  after  His  public  appearance  at  the  feast  of  Taber 
nacles,  returned  once  more  from  Judea  to  G-alilee,  and  that  He  then 
took  leave  of  this  country  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  followers, 
has  been  proved  already. 

But  a  question  now  arises,  whether  this  return  to  Galilee  took 
place  immediately  after  the  occurrences  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(after  John  x.  21),  or  after  the  public  appearance  at  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (after  John  x.  39).  The  most  numerous  reasons,  and 
those  (we  think)  of  a  decisive  character,  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
former  supposition. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  John  relates  Christ's  public  appearance 
at  the  feast  of  Dedication  in  unbroken  connection  with  that  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  does  not,  in  the  place  where,  on  the 
above  supposition,  it  would  properly  have  come  in  (between  ver.  21 
and  ver.  22),  say  anything  about  Jesus  having  in  the  meantime 
gone  to  Galilee.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  surely  without  justification 
that  some  have  thence  concluded,  that  therefore,  according  to  John, 
no  such  intermediate  piece  of  history  could  have  taken  place.1  For 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Evangelist  leaves  unmentioned  the  journey 
from  Judea  into  Galilee,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  we 
see  a  most  striking  example  how,  in  putting  together  different 
scenes,  he  allows  himself  to  pass  over  most  important  particulars  of 
this  kind  which  took  place  between.2  But  when  he  does  give  a 
specification  of  change  of  place  at  all,  he  does  it  with  a  distinctness 
which  does  not  so  easily  allow  of  our  further  introducing  particular 
explanations,  as  would,  for  example,  be  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
statement  in  x.  40,  that  after  the  feast  of  Dedication  Jesus  went 
again  into  Perea,  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  understand  as 
meaning  that  He  went  first  into  Galilee  and  then  into  Perea,  if  we 
assumed  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  feast  of  Dedication  that  He 
returned  to  Galilee. 

Against  this  last  supposition  .several  other  circumstances  seem  to 
us  to  militate.  The  feast  of  Dedication  began  with  the  20th  of 
December.  If,  then,  Jesus  did  not  go  back  into  Galilee  at  the 
expiration  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  19th  of  October,  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  He  passed  the  whole  intervening  time, 

1  See  Liicke,  ii.  p.  423. 

2  [The  same  instance  of  the  character  of  John's  narrative  is    cited  by  Riggenbach 
(Vorlcmnrjcn,  p.  421),  who  adds  (p.  565)  as  proof  of  our  Lord's  absence  from  Jerusa 
lem  between  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Dedication,  that  at  the  latter  feast  He 
alludes  (x.  26)  to  the  words  He  had  spoken  at  the  former,  which  He  could  scarcely 
have  done  had  many  of  His  words  intervened  between  these  two  utterances.     Lich- 
tenstein  (p.  200)  presses  the  high  improbability  of  His  remaining  iii  Judea  after  the 
attempt  to  stone  Him. — ED.] 
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that  is,  two  full  months,  in  Judea  in  concealment.  No  doubt,  He 
would  in  this  case  gain  the  opportunity  of  effecting  much  good  in  a 
secret  manner  among  the  Judean  disciples;  but  yet,  two  months 
appear  too  much  to  be  assigned  in  this  manner.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  the  time  elapsing  between  the  close  of  the  feast  of  Dedication 
(the  27th  of  December)  and  His  public  reappearance  in  Judea 
before  the  next  Passover-feast,  six  days  before  the  Passover  (to 
wards  the  1st  of  April),  that  is,  a  period  of  about  three  months, 
would  hardly  be  enough  to  take  in  all  the  occurrences  which,  on  the 
supposition  in  question,  would  have  to  fall  into  the  time.  For  there 
would  have  to  be  compressed  into  it  the  following  events : — The 
return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee;  His  closing  ministry  there  ;  then  His 
setting  off  in  the  direction  of  Samaria,  and  His  wandering  through 
the  border-country  between  Samaria  and  Galilee  into  Perea;  fur 
ther,  His  journey  to  the  farthest  districts  of  Perea,  and  His  longer 
ministry  there  ;  lastly,  His  going  to  Bethany  to  '  awake '  Lazarus, 
and  His  last  concealed  residence  in  the  town  Ephraim.  To  this 
must  be  added,  that  a  setting  out  from  Galilee  to  go  into  Judea  just 
immediately  after  the  close  of  a  feast  (namely,  the  feast  of  Dedica 
tion),  would  appear  to  lack  explanation. 

In  favour  of  the  other  supposition,  that  after  the  feast  of  Taber 
nacles  Jesus  returned  into  Galilee,  and  from  thence  journeyed  into 
Perea,  there  are  several  important  considerations.  We  do  not  mean 
to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  departing  words  which  Jesus  spoke  at 
His  last  public  appearance  on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  although 
they  express  His  determination  now  to  take  the  last  decisive  steps, 
and  not  much  longer  to  conceal  Himself.  But  this,  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  material,  that  Jesus'  departure  for  Jeru 
salem  after  the  expiration  of  His  last  residence  in  Galilee  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  the  feast  of  Dedication.  Next,  a 
small  but  definite  statement  in  St  John  seems  to  us  to  be  here  of 
great  importance.  The  Evangelist  states,  that  after  the  feast  of 
Dedication,  'Jesus  went  away  again  beyond  Jordan'  (a7r/}X#e  TTU\I,V 
Trepav  TOV  'lopSdvov).  This  clearly  points  back  to  a  foregoing  resi 
dence  of  Jesus  in  Perea,  But  then  the  Evangelist  adds  a  further 
specification,  which  is  to  be  taken  good  account  of  as  well.  He 
says  that  Jesus  went  again  into  Perea,  '  to  the  place  where  John  at 
first  baptized,  and  there  abode/  It  follows  that,  on  this  occasion, 
Jesus  stayed  close  by  the  left  bank  of  Jordan.  With  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  it  is  considered  that  this  notice  is  meant  to  describe 
a  contrast  between  His  present  stay  in  Perea  and  the  one  last  pre 
ceding  ;  respecting  which  ]\Iark  states  that  Jesus  went  through 
Perea  into  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  His 
ministry  in  that  distant  neighbourhood :  evidently  a  different  locality 
(Mark  x.  1). 

What  has  been  now  said  is,  we  think,  sufficient  to  make  good 
our  assumption,  that  about  this  time  Jesus  returned  into  Galilee  to 
bring  His  work  there  to  an  end. 

On  returning  into  Galilee,  Jesus  again  appeared  publicly,  but 
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(without  doubt)  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  Jerusalem,  namely, 
amidst  a  circle  of  friends.  As  He  was  preparing  His  followers  for 
the  last  crisis  in  His  course,  it  was  natural  that  they  were  now 
surrounding  Him  in  greater  numbers.  Thus,  then,  He  also  came 
back  once  more  with  His  disciples  to  Capernaum.  But  soon  it 
appeared  how  much  His  enemies  had  succeeded  in  shaking  His 
former  popularity.  The  collectors  of  the  temple-tax  hit  upon  the 
thought  of  having  Him  reminded  of  a  debt,  which  it  was  pretended 
had  for  some  time  fallen  due.  '  Doth  not  your  Master  pay  the  two- 
drachma  piece  ?'  they  asked  Peter.  This  was  the  term  by  which 
the  temple-tax  was  known.1  In  all  probability  this  hint  was 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  malignant  chicanery.  For,  even  if 
they  were  not  disposed  to  heed  the  consideration,  that  as  a  prophet 
Jesus  held  a  position  according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  refer 
the  payment  of  the  temple-tax  to  His  own  option,  yet  they  surely 
were  not  in  a  case  to  know  whether  He  had  not  already  paid  the 
amount  elsewhere.  They  also  appear  to  have  even  neglected  to 
demand  the  didrachma  of  Peter.  In  this  act  of  the  officials  con 
nected  with  the  temple  there  was  a  plain  reflection  of  the  disfavour 
with  which  Jesus  was  regarded  by  the  priesthood.  The  under- 
officers  were  becoming  rude  to  Him,  and  thereby  gave  it  to  be 
understood  how  their  superiors  were  affected  towards  Him.  So 
dogs  begin  to  bark  upon  the  stranger  when  he  has  been  in  an 
unfriendly  manner  dismissed  by  the  proprietor. 

Peter  had  hastily  given  the  officials  the  assurance  that  certainly 
Jesus  would  pay  the  two-drachma  piece.  It  is  very  supposable  that 
he  did  not  distinctly  feel  the  sting  in  their  application,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  noble  pride  thought  scorn  of  disputing  with  them  respect 
ing  such  a  trifle.  As  he  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  speak  to  the 
Lord  of  the  engagement  which  he  had  made,  we  may,  perhaps, 
assume  that  he  had  meant  to  settle  the  business,  as  being  such  a 
trifle,  out  of  his  own  resources.  But  Jesus  anticipated  him.  •  As 
soon  as  He  returned  to  their  dwelling,  He  addressed  to  him  the 
question,  'What  thinkest  tliou,  Simon?  From  which  class  of  men 
do  kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?  From  their  own 
sons,  or  from  other  people '  (their  subjects)  ?  Peter  thought  the 
answer  plain  and  easy  :  '  From  other  people.'  Jesus  drew  the  in 
ference  :  '  Then  the  children  are  exempt.'  And  now  He  was  able  at 
once  to  assume  that  Simon  understood  Him  :  He  regarding  the 
temple  as  the  citadel  of  God  ;  Himself  with  His  spiritual  partners 
as  the  free  children  of  the  Lord  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  subjects  bound  to  the  maintenance  of  the  citadel, 

1  The  temple-tax  fell  due  in  the  month  of  Adar  (March).  It  is  therefore  in  this 
case  supposed  that  Jesus  was  in  arrears  with  His  payment.  Most  certainly  Wieseler's 
assumption  (in  his  work  already  cited,  p.  264)  is  mistaken,  that  the  reminding  Him 
of  it  could  only  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  payment,  and  that  it  therefore 
admits  of  being  used  as  a  chronological  datum.  But  there  is  yet  less  occasion  for 
our  supposing,  with  Wieseler,  that  a  Roman  impost  is  referred  to.  For  against  the 
government  of  Rome  Jesus  would  not  have  been  able  to  plead  conceptions  belonging 
to  the  ideal  of  the  theocracy,  in  the  same  way  as  He  could  against  parties  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  temple. 
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and  consequently  bound  to  pay  the  temple-tax.1  But,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  He  neither  would  assert  His  own  immunity  (and 
for  the  additional  reason  that  Peter  had  clearly  made  that  engage 
ment  for  Him),  nor  directly  allow  the  claim  of  the  tax-collectors, 
because  thereby  He  would  have  recognized  an  error.  He  therefore 
gave  His  disciple  the  commission  '  to  go  to  the  sea  and  throw  out 
his  angling-line/  He  promised  him  that  he  should  forthwith  draw 
a  fish,  and  find  a  stater  or  four-drachma  piece  as  soon  as  he  opened 
its  mouth.  This  stater  he  was  to  pay  for  Jesus  and  for  himself. 
Thus  does  the  Prince  of  the  temple  have  the  temple-tax  collected 
from  Him ;  He  has  the  sum  fetched  up  with  an  angling-rod  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  disciples,  however,  were  not  put  out  by  the  symptoms,  which 
were  more  and  more  frequently  showing  themselves,  of  the  slight 
regard  with  which  their  Lord  was  treated  :  the  less  so,  inasmuch  as 
they  saw  how  triumphantly  He  came  forth  out  of  every  conflict. 
Nay,  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  their  especial  chiliastic  ex 
pectations  and  claims  began  to  gather  strength.  Why,  the  Lord 
had  told  them,  had  He  not,  that  the  end  was  now  near  ?  As  for 
His  announcements  of  coming  sorrow,  these  they  let  be;  they  held 
fast  by  the  supposition  that  the  sorrow  could  only  be  of  a  passing 
character,  while  the  final  issue  must  be  joyous.  But  it  seemed  to 
them  that  it  would  now  soon  be  time  for  them  to  ascertain  what 
dignities  they  should  severally  hold  in  the  coming  kingdom.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  dispute  arose  among  them,  '  who  of  them 
would  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  who  would  take 
the  highest  place  next  to  Christ  Himself  in  His  kingdom.  It  was 
on  their  way,  as  they  were  coming  home  from  the  same  journey  in 
which  Peter  had  had  that  hint  given  him  by  the  tax-collectors,  that 
they  had  been  engaged  in  the  animated  discussion  of  this  question. 
They  had  discussed  it  as  much  as  possible  behind  His  back ;  but 
nevertheless  He  read  it  in  the  excitement  and  disturbance  visible  in 
their  countenances.  When  they  were  returned  and  in  the  house, 
He  assembled  them  around  Him,  and  asked  them,  '  What  was  it 
that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way?'  'But  they  held 
their  peace,'  says  Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew  remarks, 
that  '  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  asked  Him,  Who  is  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?'  Out  of  this  seeming  contradiction  there 
fashions  itself  to  our  minds  a  speaking  scene.  With  feelings  of  the 
highest  excitement  they  are  standing  round  their  Master.  He  shall 
solve  for  them  the  question  of  the  primacy.  Their  countenances 
ask,  and  yet  they  will  not  come  out  plainly  with  the  words ;  they 
seem  to  feel  that  His  spirit  is  against  this  questioning  about 
primacy. 

And  their  feeling  is  verified  by  the  result.  Jesus  called  a  child 
and  placed  it  in  their  midst.'-'  An  ambitious  ecclesiastic  present 
there,  might  at  this  moment  have  conceived  an  apprehension  that 

1  See  John  viii.  35. 
2  According  to  the  legend,  this  child  was  the  martyr  Ignatius. 
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this  child  was  to  be  invested  with  the  primacy.  But,  in  fact,  the 
Lord's  aim  was  to  emancipate  His  disciples  from  the  hierarchical 
spirit  by  three  significant  utterances. 

The  first  was,  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' 

The  second:  'If  one  humbles  himself,  becomes  least  of  all,  and 
servant  of  all,  little  as  this  child,  he  shall  be  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

The  third :  '  And  whoever  receives  such  a  child  in  My  name, 
receives  Me ;  and  he  that  receives  Me,  receives  Him  that  sent  Me. 

The  first  expresses  the  thought,  that  lustings  after  primacy  must 
be  quelled  in  the  disciples  of  Christ  by  a  radical  conversion  and 
regeneration. 

According  to  the  second,  such  lustings  should  then  be  yet  more 
put  away  through  the  law  of  Christian  brotherly  love,  which  makes 
it  the  holiest  duty  for  every  Christian  that  he  should  exercise 
towards  his  brethren  the  deepest  humility,  and  the  most  sincere 
disposition  to  subserve  their  welfare. 

According  to  the  third,  such  lustings  should  be  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  every  child  has  the 
destination  of  receiving  into  itself  the  life  of  Christ,  and  therewith 
the  life  of  God  ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  destination,  it  should 
be  trained  for  God  and  Christ  in  the  realization  of  the  highest 
freedom  from  men. 

And  thus  shall  the  disciple  through  three  successive  steps  become 
free  from  all  disposition  to  claim  a  hierarchical  primacy  for  himself, 
and  from  all  acknowledgment  of  a  hierarchical  primacy  in  others  ; 
namely,  by  himself  arriving  at  a  threefold  evangelical  primacy,  and 
by  learning  to  reverence  the  same  in  others. 

The  first  primacy  is  the  dignity  of  being  a  spiritual  child  of  God. 
The  second  is  the  fair  honour  of  free,  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  ; 
wherein  a  man  becomes  great  in  proportion  as  in  true  humility  he 
humbles  himself  to  serve  and  love.  The  third  is  the  high  consecra 
tion  implied  in  the  calling  to  receive  in  the  heart,  and  to  exhibit  in 
the  conversation,  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  God  realized  in  the  royal 
priestliness  conferred  by  Christ's  Spirit.  This  is  the  triple  crown 
of  the  Christian.  He  who  has  himself  received  it  knows  that  all 
men  are  called  to  wear  as  believers  that  crown,  and  that  all  service 
in  the  Church  is  designed  to  train  them  to  realize  this  calling. 

The  whole  manner  in  which  our  Lord  treats  the  question  shows 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  designed,  in  its  official  relations,  to  form 
the  direct  opposite  to  official  relations  in  the  world.  The  funda 
mental  impulse  of  the  world  is  for  all  to  struggle  upwards  towards 
power  and  distinction  in  order  to  overtop  and  to  rule  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  impulse  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  this,  that  all  shall  stoop  down  in  humility  and  serving  love  in 
order  to  draw  each  other  up.  And  it  is  just  by  the  might  of  this 
disposition  to  stoop  that  we  are  to  measure  a  man's  greatness  in  the 
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kingdom  of  God  (see  Philip,  ii.  G.  seqq.)1  Therefore  must  the  dis 
ciples  be  converted,  and  in.  unassumingness  and  self-surrender  be 
come  like  children.2 

NOTES. 

1.  Neander  also  assumes  that  Christ  went  down  into  Galilee 
immediately  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.     It  is  true  that  he  at 
the  same  time  supposes  that  Jesus  really  made  His  last  journey 
from  Capernaum  to  Jerusalem  through  Samaria ;  and  thereby  the 
clear  sequency  of  events,  which  Neander  at  this  point  retains  is 
subsequently  again  obscured.     B.  Jacobi,  in  the  above-cited  treatise 
(p.  5),  disputes  this  view  of  the  order  of  events  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
Neander.     He  considers  that  it  is  hard  to  assume,  that  after  His 
transfiguration,  and  so  many  discourses  respecting  what  lay  before 
Him  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  should  have  gone  thither,  and  yet  have 
then  once  more  returned  back  into  Galilee. 

2.  That  the  narration  of  children  being  brought  to  Christ  at  a 
later  time  in  Perea,  that  He  might  bless  them,  relates  to  an  alto 
gether  different  occurrence,  is  so  plain  as  to  require  no  elucidation. 
Even  Strauss  (i.  722),  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  occur 
rences,  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  here  suppose  cases  originally 
different  which  (he  supposes)  have  become  assimilated.     To  these 
features  of  assimilation  it  would  certainly  belong  that,  according  to 
Mark,  Jesus  also  here,  as  well  as  in  the  later  occurrence,  took  the 
child  which  He  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  in  His  arm?, — 
if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  He  did  this  twice  at 
different  times  (comp.  Mark  ix.  36,  x.  1G).     Next,  Strauss  thinks 
it  unlikely  that  the  sentence,  Whoever  of  you  will  be  the  greatest 
shall  be  servant  of  all,  should  have  been  spoken,  (1.)  when  He  set 
forward  a  child,  (2.)  on  the  occasion  of  the  request  of  Zebedee's 
children,  (3.)  in  the  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  and  (4.)  at  the 
Last  Supper.    It  will  be  apparent  that,  above  all,  Christ's  treatment 
of  Salome  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  is  thoroughly  original,  and  that 
here  the  repetition  of  the  sentence  in  question  is  quite  in  its  place, 
because  the  point  aimed  at  was  the  instruction  of  a  new  and  enlarged 
circle  of  disciples.     In  the  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand  (Matt,  xxiii.),  it  occurs  as  one  ingredient  of  a  larger 
discourse  in  a  connection  wholly  new,  and  organically  developed. 
The  last  discourse  of  the  kind,  which  Luke  assigns  to  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  certainly  in  the  character  of  its  expressions  agrees  most 
with  the  second  in  Matthew,  but  in  its  historical  idea  it  runs  parallel 
with  Matthew's  third. 

1  See  Olshausen,  ii.  233. 

2  '  "2,Tpt<t>tcrOa.i,  alter  the  direction  of  their  minds  ;  instead  of  going  upwards,  they 
should  go  downwards.' — Olsh. 
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SECTION   XXIII. 

THE   DANGER   OF   OFFENCES. 

(Matt,  xviii.  G-ll.     Mark  ix.  38-50.     Luke  xvii.  1,  2.) 

After  this  discussion,  John  made  to  the  Lord  a  disclosure,  which 
we  need  only  to  view  in  connection  with  other  features  in  order  to 
gain  a  noteworthy  insight  into  the  posture  of  mind  in  which  the 
beloved  disciple  is  at  this  time  found.  John  was  probably  led  to 
make  the  communication  by  the  remark  of  Jesus  that  we  should 
receive  the  little  in  His  name.  We  may  suppose  that  the  question 
arose  to  his  mind,  how  far  they  were  to  go  in  recognizing  the  pre 
sence  of  His  name  in  others  besides  the  disciples.  It  thus  became 
a  matter  of  anxious  desire  with  him  that  the  Lord  should  give 
His  judgment  in  reference  to  a  case,  in  which  he  himself  with  his 
associates  had  applied  the  uttermost  strictness  to  the  principle  of 
recognition  ;  in  which,  that  is,  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  assump 
tion,  that  whoever  did  not  openly  attach  himself  to  the  Lord  and 
follow  Him  had  no  title  to  His  name.  '  Master/  he  said  to  Him, 
'  we  saw  a  man  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  we  forbade  his 
doing  it,  because  he  does  not  with  us  follow  Thee'  (has  not  attached 
himself  to  us).1  But  Jesus  proceeded  to  set  His  disciple  right. 
'  Forbid  him  not !  For  there  is  no  man  who  can  show  the  power  to 
work  a  miracle  in  My  name  and  forthwith  again  speak  evil  of  Me.' 
They  are  to  understand  that  the  outstreaming  of  the  power  to  work 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  cannot  be  greater  than  the  inward  recognition 
of  that  name  ;  that  therefore  it  would  be  hurtful  to  crush  the  tender 
shy  beginnings  of  such  a  recognition  by  premature  demands  upon 
obedience.  And  that  in  this  holy  region  of  tender  beginnings  they 
may  not  break  a  single  blade  of  His  delicate  growth,  He  turns  His 
kingly  watchword,  '  He  that  is  not  for  Me  is  against  Me,'  for  them 
into  the  disciples'  watchword,  '  He  who  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part!2  Thus  they  are  directed  to  see  in  all  men,  who  have  not 
declared  themselves  in  opposition  to  them,  furtherers  of  their  cause, 
because  not  only  all  beginnings,  but  also  all  preparatives  of  faith, 
even  the  smallest,  should  likewise  be  accounted  holy  as  component 
parts  of  Christ's  divine  harvest  ;  and  further  for  this  cause  also, 
because  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  generally 
quick  enough  in  making  it  known.  And,  once  more,  He  inculcates 
this  truth  upon  their  minds  with  the  word,  '  For  whosoever  shall 
give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  My  name,  because  ye  belong  to 
Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.' 

Hereupon  Christ  utters  some  very  solemn  words  against  all  fana 
tical  treatment  of  beginners  in  faith,  the  '  little  ones.'  It  is  very 
easy  to  occasion  them  hindrance  by  fanatical  treatment,  or,  generally, 
by  mistaken  treatment,  so  that  they  go  astray  in  respect  to  the  truth 

1  [Dr  Lange  in  his  Bibelwerk  on  Mark  (1861)  renders  it,  because  he  followeth  not  us. 
The  reading  /j.cd'  vfj.Cn>,  in  fact,  has  only  among  uncial  MSS.  the  support  of  D. — TK.] 

2  See  above,  p.  268,  and  Stier,  iii.  407. 
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itself  through  the  fault  of  those  who  maintained  it,  and  again  lose 
their  faith.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  put  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way 
of  their  faith,  over  which  they  stumble,  fall,  and  perish.  This 
stumblingblock  is  what  is  properly  called  offence.  Now  the  Lord 
foresees  that  thus  in  the  future,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  beginnings 
of  His  harvest  would  be  spoilt  by  excited  friends,  by  passionate 
friends,  by  gloomy-minded  friends.  Those,  however,  who  thus 
offend  the  little  in  faith,  and  so  occasion  their  ruin,  He  cannot  help 
marking  as  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  unblessed,  by  saying, 
'  But  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in 
Me,  it  were  better  for  him  if  (instead  of  his  living  to  do  this)  '  a 
mill-stone1  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.'  If  Christ  says  that  this  frightful  fate  would  to 
that  man  be  a  happiness  if  he  thereby  escaped  the  guilt  of  giving 
offence,  He  cannot  express  Himself  more  strongly  in  reference  to  the 
ruinous  character  of  such  a  course  of  action.  The  giver  of  offence 
appears  in  this  case  as  himself  the  lost  one  in  the  most  especial  sense, 
not  only  because  out  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  he  makes  for  the 
little  ones  a  mere  curse  and  savour  of  death,  but  also  because  he 
kindles  in  himself  the  flames  of  hell,  whilst  he  deems  that  he  is 
bringing  to  others  the  peace  of  heaven  and  that  he  can  force  that 
peace  upon  them  (see  Jas.  iii.)  As  He  glances  forward  at  this  class 
of  sins,  the  soul  of  Jesus  is  so  shaken,  that  He  cannot  help  exclaim 
ing,  '  Woe  to  the  world  because  of  offences  ! '  It  is  as  if  He  would 
say,  This  is  world's  last,  highest  woe  !  this  will  give  the  world  its 
death-thrust !  this  will  prepare  the  final  judgment !  In  offences 
the  world  will  sink  into  perdition.  Truths  will  be  converted  into 
errors,  guides  into  seducers,  catechumens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
into  misled  ones  or  into  embittered  gainsayers,  through  the  impure 
zeal  and  fire-spirit  of  many  disciples,  who  will  corrupt  all  these  rela 
tions  of  a  nascent  heaven  into  incongruities  of  an  unfolding  hell. 
'  No  doubt/  He  says,  calming  His  soul,  '  it  must  be  so  ;  the  offences 
must  come.'  But  then  it  seems  to  Him  as  if  He  must,  once  more 
repeating  the  warning,  fasten  His  eye  upon  an  object  of  intensest 
interest,  while  He  speaks  the  remarkable  stern  words,  '  Woe  to  the 
man  through  whom  the  offence'  (especially,  no  doubt,  as  the  last 
highest  compound  of  all  offences)  'coineth.' 

But  if  a  man  will  in  this  senge  give  no  offence,  he  must  be  careful 
most  particularly  to  remove  out  of  his  own  life  the  unconscious 
hindrance,  which  would  fain  become  an  offence  to  himself.  For  no 
one  will  occasion  another  a  real  hindrance  causing  him  to  stumble, 
if  he  has  not  himself  already  stumbled  over  some  hidden  stumbling- 
block  in  his  own  inner  life.  Therefore  Jesus  adds  a  warning,  which 
we  may  contemplate  in  its  complete  form  as  it  is  recorded  by  Mark. 
Again  our  Lord's  discourse  turns  upon  an  offence  which  a  man  may 
meet  with  in  his  own  members ;  in  particular,  upon  an  offence 
which  his  hand  or  his  eye  may  occasion  him;  just  as  above  in  the 


The  upper  rotatory  mill-stone,  which  was  called  runner,  or  also  ata,  or  ass-atone  if 
iss  w«r«  emnloveil  to  set  it  in  motion. 


au  ass  were  employed  to  set  it  in  motion. 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  29,  30).  And  yet  the  sense  of  the 
figurative  words  is  here  quite  different,  because  the  connection  is 
altogether  different.  Moreover,  He  speaks  of  a  third  offence,  through 
the  foot.  If  in  the  interpretation  of  these  figurative  expressions  we 
look  back  upon  the  occasion  which  introduced  them,  we  must  start 
from  the  thought,  that  John  was  in  danger,  through  a  mistaken, 
overstrained  use  of  his  hand,  through  a  mistaken  course  of  doing, 
under  a  mistaken  impulse  of  his  energy,  of  falling  into  sin.  His 
hand,  in  holy  fire  of  zeal,  would  fain  exercise  an  over-severe  church 
discipline,  and  with  violent  severity  bid  off  from,  any  claim  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  all  of  less  decision  of  feeling  than  himself.  For  even 
if  other  disciples  had  made  themselves  partners  in  the  fact  which 
John  communicated  to  Christ,  yet  we  have,  no  doubt,  to  regard  him 
in  especial  as  standing  foremost  in  this  incident.  It  is  true,  the 
danger  in  which  he  then  stood  was  removed  again  through  his  great 
openness  towards  the  Lord.  But  if  he  had  gone  on  without  warn 
ing  in  his  present  cast  of  feeling,  he  might  very  easily,  on  this  path 
of  fiery  action,  have  himself  lost  the  high  peace  of  God  to  which  he 
was  called,  with  all  its  blessedness,  and  also  have  prepared  great 
unblessedness  to  the  Church.  Jesus  counsels  him,  as  He  does  every 
disciple  whom  John  now  represents,  to  '  cut  oil'  his  hand,'  if  it 
threatens  to  '  offend  him  ; '  that  is,  to  suppress  in  his  bosom  every 
diseased  impulse,  every  false  motive  of  action  ;  adding,  '  It  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  rather  than,  having  two  hands,  to 
go  into  hell,  into  the  unquenchable  fire,  where  their  worm  (the 
worm  of  those  condemned  ones1)  'dies  not,  and  the  fire'  (which 
consumes  them)  '  is  not  quenched.'  Such  a  disciple  is  not  to  imagine 
that  the  wrong  character  of  his  frame  of  mind  is  something  transi 
tional — that  its  erroneousness  will  neutralize  itself.  Kather  it  pro 
duces  itself  ever  mightier  ;  and  therefore  at  last  it  brings  a  man 
down  to  hell, — into  that  field  of  corpses,  in  which  a  twofold  prin 
ciple  of  destruction  is  consuming  the  dead  without  ever  completing 
its  work — in  which  they  are  evermore  sepultured  in  a  twofold  manner, 
through  the  worm  of  rotting  and  through  the  flame  of  the  pyre, 
without  yet  ever  dying.  It  is  a  region  in  which  sins  and  punish 
ments  kindle  one  another  inimitably  ;  in  which  the  flame  kills  the 
whole  life  sooner  than  it  destroys  the  worm  of  corruption,  which  has 
called  that  flame  into  existence,  a'nd  which,  like  a  genuine  sala 
mander,  is  kindred  with  it,  and  finds  it  its  own  congenial  element ; 
in  which  this  worm  of  destruction  consumes  the  life  from  within  yet 
worse  than  the  flame  does  from  without.  Thus  fanaticism  even  in 
this  world  begins  to  produce  in  the  soul  these  two  destructions,  the 
worm  of  death's  coldness  in  the  innermost  being,  and  the  fire  of 
consuming  passion. 

But  as  to  one  disciple  the  hand  may  easily  become  an  offence,  so 
to  another  may  the  eye;  the  false,  over-excited  impulse  to  know 
and  to  teach.  As  the  rule,  it  is  the  fact  that  heresies  originate 
from  zeal  for  teaching,  indulged  by  just  those  spirits  which 

1  From  Isa.  Ixvi.  24. 
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should  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  labour  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  hand  and  with  foot  much  rather  than  with  both  eyes.1 
But  even  in  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  foot,  to  the  work  of 
Gospel  missions,2  the  disciple  is  liable  to  mistake  his  especial  calling. 
It  may  be  so,  that  under  a  false  impulse  he  is  fain  to  go  forth  with 
both  feet  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world,  whilst  he  is  in 
reality  called  to  a  different  form  of  life's  development  in  the  fellow 
ship  of  Christ.  And  as  the  going  astray  of  the  hand  may  be 
ruinous,  so  also,  and  just  as  much,  may  the  going  astray  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  foot  be  ruinous.  But  in  all  cases  Christ's  command 
again  holds  good,  which  is,  that  we  fight  against  the  false  impulse 
which  such  a  member  denotes,  and  that  we  should  rather,  in  posi 
tive  one-sidedness,  be  purifying  and  cultivating  the  gift  which  we 
have  received  of  the  Lord  in  our  own  proper  sphere,  than  that,  in 
that  excited  all-sidedness  which  infallibly  becomes  a  false  one- 
sidedness,  we  should  be  turning,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  a 
blessing  into  a  curse.3  It  surely  needs  not  to  be  said,  that  it  is  not 
here  required  that  a  man  should  destroy  a  true  gift  of  God  which 
may  be  in  him.  Only,  the  lesser  gift  he  is  bound  to  suppress,  when 
that  lesser  gift  seeks  in  false  excitement  to  sport  itself  beyond  due 
measure,  and  to  draw  away  the  higher  gift  of  God,  which  he  truly 
possesses,  into  its  own  perfected  action.  But  that,  in  a  right  condition 
of  the  whole  organism,  every  gift  is  intended  to  continue  in  being,  is 
indicated  by  the  intimation,  that  the  man  who  cuts  off  the  one 
hand  is  yet  to  keep  the  other ;  and  so  of  the  other  members.  Only, 
in  the  case  of  one  man,  the  one  remaining  hand  must  engage  in 
the  service  of  the  eyes ;  in  the  case  of  another,  the  one  eye  of  true 
knowledge  (as  distinguished  from  the  other  eye,  which  is  the  over 
wrought  impulse  of  a  false  desire  for  knowledge)  must  engage  in  the 
service  of  the  hands.  Moreover  it  is  clear,  that  at  particular  junc 
tures  every  Christian  may  find  as  well  the  one  member  as  the  other 
(every  impulse  of  action)  becoming  a  temptation  :  as  also  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  even  entire  ages  of  the  world's  history  may  in 
this  relation  have  an  especial  calling  marked  in  some  one  particular 
direction. 

The  account  of  this  discourse  given  by  Mark  shows  how  important 
our  Lord  deemed  it,  that  He  should  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  the  necessity  of  putting  away  offences  out  of  their  own  life. 
It  seems  as  if  He  sought  by  a  solemn  adjuration  to  emancipate  His 
Church  from  the  three  capital  offences  of  the  Hand,  the  Eye,  and  the 
Foot;  that  is,  of  fanatical  hierarchism,  of  heretical  Gnosticism,  and 
of  political  prosdytism.  Nay,  in  the  formal  shape  which  this  word 
of  Christ  wears  in  this  Evangelist,' it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideally 
conceived  direction,  intended  to  impart  to  His  Church  the  kind 
gentleness  of  Heaven  in  the  Hand,  the  holy  clearness  of  God's  Spirit 
in  the  Eye,  the  calm  and  loving  step  of  the  apostles  in  the  Foot. 

As  solemn  as  is  the  threatening  with  which  Jesus  expresses  the 

1  Cotnp.  Jas.  iii.  1.  2  Isa.  lii.  7  ;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  2. 

3  See  Olshausen,  ii.  241. 
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ruin  of  those  who  surrender  themselves  to   a   false  bias  in  their 
discipleship  to  Him,  so  great  is  the  promise  given  to  every  man  who 
complies  with  the  discipline  of  that  one-sidedness  which  God  has 
appointed  him.     His  suppressed  organs  and  impulses,  according  to 
their  measure  and  destination,  will  live  again  in  the  development 
and  consecration  of  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life.     And  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  true  unfolding  of  the  life  will  go  on  and  prosper.     The 
one  disciple  it  will  suit  well,  it  will  adorn  him,  if  he  enters  into  life 
maimed  (one-handed).     It  is  just  this  strictly  drawn  one-sidedness 
in  the  determination  of  his  life  that  will  bring  out  the  entire  clear 
ness  of  his  main  character,  and  therewith  the  beauty  which  belongs 
to  it.     For  example,  the  elevated  beauty  of  a  John  is  unfolded  in 
that  contemplative  solemnity,  poor  in  outward  deeds,  by  which  he  is 
distinguished.      So  is  it  also  with  the  other  forms  of  personality. 
By   this    means   are   Christian   characters   to   be   freed   from   all 
obliteration  of  individuality  and  from  all  exaggeration,  from  the 
blurring  effect  of  mistaken  activity,  from  the  caricaturings  of  un 
natural  excitement.     Simple,  great,  and  decided,  they  shall  stand 
out   in  their  grand  features,  exhibiting  themselves  as  organs  of 
the  community  of  the  kingdom  ;  not  disturbing  and  confusing  one 
another  by  mutual  onslaughts  of  wild  and  desolating  encroachment, 
but  by  mutual  co-operation  in  'joints  and  bands'  of  most  delicate 
organization,  promoting  each  other's  good.     Above  all  things,  the 
hands  of  church  discipline  must  not  be  burdensome  and  heavy,  the 
eyes  of  teachers  must  not  scan  phantoms  of  self-delusion,  the  feet  of 
the  messengers  of  peace  must  not  stumble,  and  in  particular  the  more 
advanced  disciples  of  Jesus  must  not  corrupt  those  of  lower  standing. 
Yet  the  disciples  may  not  misunderstand  the  Lord,  as  if  He  would 
make  zeal  itself  to  be  a  sin  to  them.     By  all  means,  let  them  burn 
with  ardour  in  His  service  ;  only  not  with  that  dark  glow  of  pas 
sionate  feeling  which  so  easily  enkindles  into  the  fire  of  hell, — that 
is,  with  the  fire  of  self-love.     They  shall  wait  till  the  Lord  kindles 
the  right  fire,  which  will  make  their  life  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  His 
honour.     But  they  should  prepare  themselves  beforehand,  that  they 
may  be  capable  of  being  salted  with  this  fire  ;  alike  with  the  inward 
fire  of  the  Spirit  and  with  the  outward  fire  of  affliction,  which  two 
call  one  another,  and  together  constitute  one  flame  of  sacrifice.    But 
how  shall  they  be  salted  with  fire  ?     Salt  preserves  life  ;  fire  con 
sumes  life  :  it  seems  a  contradiction — io  be  salted  with  fire.     This 
seeming  contradiction,  however,  forms  the  very  salt  and  fire  of  this 
word  of  Christ's.    Fire  and  salt  correspond  to  one  another.     In  salt 
there  is  something  sharp,  biting,  fire-like.     Salt  preserves  by  this, 
that,  like  a  subtle  glowing  heat,  it  seems  to  kill  what  in  the  corrup 
tible  is  the  most  corruptible,   fixing  and  vivifying  the   stronger 
element  therein.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  fire  is  a  salt  of  a  higher 
degree  :  destroying  the  perishable,  it  presents  the  incombustible  in 
its  purity,  and   therewith  lays  the  basis  for  new  and  higher  for 
mations.     This  is  altogether  the  case  with  that  fire  of  sacrifice  in 
which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  be  plunged.     So  much  is  this 
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fire  the  preservation  and  deliverance  of  our  real  life,  that  Christ  is 
able  explicitly  to  declare,  that  with  this  fire  must  the  life  of  His 
people  be  'salted,'  i.e.  (as  we  understand),  made  permanent  and 
fresh  in  their  life  to  all  eternity.  It  is  not  enough  for  any  Christian 
that  he  should  be  merely  salted  with  salt ;  '  every  one  must  be 
salted '  with  salt  of  the  higher  character,  '  with  fire.' 

And  what  means  are  they  to  adopt  to  prepare  themselves  before 
hand,  hereafter  to  go  into  this  fire  of  sacrifice  ?  They  must  recollect 
the  ordinance,  that  'every  sacrifice  must  be  salted  with  salt'  (Lev. 
ii.  13).  As  there,  in  hell-fire,  the  undying  worm  in  the  corpse  cor 
responds  to  the  flame  which  is  not  quenched,  so  here  the  salt  to  the 
quickening  flame  which  refines.  Salt  is  the  image  of  life-preserving, 
imperishable  freshness ;  of  life  which  is  kindred  to  fire,  and  there 
fore  capable  of  enduring  fire ;  of  eternal  life.  When  therefore 
sacrifices  were  salted,  there  was  represented  thereby  that  eternal 
word  and  salvation  of  God,  which  lays  hold  of  the  mortal  life  of 
man  in  its  innermost  substance  and  consecrates  it,  and  thereby 
makes  it  capable  of  becoming  a  genuine  sacrifice  in  self-surrender  to 
God  ;  capable  also  of  issuing  forth  from  the  refining  and  seemingly 
consuming  flame  with  a  solid  form  of  life  which  never  can  perish. 
To  this  end  they  are  now  salted  with  the  word  of  truth,  the  blessing 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  they  may  hereafter  blaze  as  the  sacrificial 
fire  of  the  commencing  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  now  Jesus  im 
presses  upon  them  the  necessity  of  well  preserving  the  good  quality 
of  this  salt  which  is  being  entrusted  to  them.  '  Salt  is  an  excellent 
thing,'  He  says  ;  '  but  if  the  salt  becomes  saltless,  how  would  ye 
find  for  it  again  a  salting  medium  ?  '  If  the  divine  doctrine  itself 
becomes  numb  in  dead  formula  of  man's  devising,  and  loses  its  life's 
spirit ;  if  the  word  gets  transformed  into  stiff  formulas,  or  even  into 
fanaticisms,  and  does  not  continue  to  work  as  '  spirit  and  life ; '  how 
can  this  saltless  salt  be  again  quickened  ?  Salt  (it  is  true)  in  itself 
is  indestructible  ;  but  salt  in  becoming  blended  with  a  man  may 
spoil  (as  the  Word  as  word  cannot  be  carried  away,  but  it  surely 
may  as  seed  fallen  by  the  way-side).  In  what  way,  then,  shall 
the  disciples  be  warned  to  preserve  the  right  quality  of  the  salt  ? 
Christ  answers,  '  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  arid  seek  peace  one  with 
another.'  They  are  not  to  be  in  haste  to  be  salting  their  brethren, 
while  they  let  the  word  become  stale  and  flat  in  their  own  selves  ; 
but  in  their  oicn  selves  they  are  to  preserve  the  salt  as  salt,  and  as 
such  let  it  work,  in  order  that  among  themselves  they  may  show 
peace  one  with  another.  Certainly,  they  should  not  conduct  them 
selves  towards  their  neighbour  saltless,  without  sharpness,  or  reprov 
ing  influence ;  but  yet,  the  matter  should  not  be  so,  that  they  turn  upon 
themselves  the  soft  and  soothing  side  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  upon 
their  neighbour  the  keen  and  sharp  one;  upon  themselves,  the  peace, 
and  upon  their  neighbour  the  strife.  Least  of  all  should  they  turn 
their  sharpness  upon  the  little  ones  among  the  disciples,  upon  the 
beginners  in  the  faith.1  On  the  contrary,  they  should  let  their  own 

1  See  Olfihausen,  ii.  245. 
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life  be  penetrated  by  the  salt  of  the  word,  and  so  itself  become  salt 
to  their  neighbour,  instead  of  doing  as  the  fanatic  does,  who,  treat 
ing  the  salt  as  a  strange  thing  not  belonging  to  human  life,  allows 
it  no  operation  within  himself,  but  only  applies -it  as  a  thing  without, 
in  the  case  of  his  neighbour.  This  fidelity  of  the  disciples  will 
evidence  itself  by  their  continuing  fresh  within  (through  the  salt), 
and  having  peace  among  each  other  without  (through  its  quicken 
ing  operation). 

And  now  Jesus  once  more  comes  back  to  the  point  He  began 
with,  declaring  how  dearly  the  little  ones  (according  to  the  whole 
connection,  not  merely  children,  but  rather  and  principally  be 
ginners  in  the  faith)  are  accounted  of  in  His  eyes.  '  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones !  For  I  say  unto  you 
that  their  angels  in  heaven  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father 
in  heaven.'  They  have  guardian  spirits,  high,  near  the  throne  of 
God ;  impersonal  ones,  in  all  the  providences  that  befall  them,  and 
which  come  forth  from  the  presence  of  God  to  visit  them  and  pre 
pare  them  for  the  skies  ;  and  personal  ones,  in  all  true  spirits  of 
blessing,  which  pray  to  God  for  them,  whether  in  the  heavenly  or 
in  the  lower  world.  How  can  ye  venture  to  despise  those  beings 
who  stand  under  heavenly  protection  so  elevated  as  this  ? 

Hereupon  follows  the  proof  for  the  word  respecting  the  guardian 
spirits  so  high  in  heaven,  given  in  an  utterance,  the  genuineness  of 
which  in  this  contest  is  doubtful.1  '  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  Is  it  true  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
descended  from  high  heaven  into  the  depth  of  human  misery,  in 
order  to  save  what  was  lost  ?  Then  we  may  from  this  fact  con 
ceive  in  its  entire  magnitude  the  inward  relation  between  the  grace 
which  is  in  heaven  and  the  need  of  deliverance  which  is  upon  earth, 
and  feel  it  less  startling  than  before,  that  inferior  spirits  are  stand 
ing  by  the  throne  of  God  as  guardian  angels  for  those  who  already 
are  beginners  in  the  faith. 

The  weakness  of  those  who,  in  temporal  life,  are  yet  infants,  is 
made  up  by  a  band  of  temporal  guardian  spirits  which  have  been 
given  them,  in  parents,  teachers,  tutors,  in  kind  providences,  and  in 
angels  of  heaven.  And  the  smaller  the  child,  the  larger  and  the 
more  watchful  is  his  mysterious  body  of  patrons,  the  corps  of  his 
guardian  spirits.  Just  so  is  it  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  little 
children  of  heaven  are  placed  under  a  high  band  of  heavenly 
watchers,  and  the  superintendence  of  that  band  is  exercised  by  the 
eye  of  God  Himself.  But  its  totality,  wherein  the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  little  ones  form  one  spirit  of  life,  is  that  eternal  light-form  of 
ethereal  essence  which  is  constituted  by  its  destination,  as  that  form 
stands  before  God,  and  as  it  is  descried  in  all  the  leadings  and 
movements  of  its  life.2 

It  is  well  deserving  of  our  notice,  that  it  was  at  the  very  time  of 

1  Ver.  11  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.     Lachmann  rejects  it. 

2  Called  by  the  heathen  one's  genius.     '  Possibly  in  these  angels  there  may  be  sup 
posed  some  reference  also  to  the  pre-existing  ideal  of  the  man.' — Olskausen,  ii.  246. 
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the  increase  of  dangers  attending  upon  following  Christ  as  His 
disciple  that  there  developed  itself  in  the  heart  of  John  an  animated 
joyousness  in  such  a  course.  Therein  the  fidelity  and  elevation  of 
his  character  came  out  in  noble  grandeur.  Nevertheless,  in  his 
exalted  alacrity  as  disciple,  there  was  a  certain  want  of  proper 
regulation  which  made  our  Lord  anxious  about  him.  The  same 
decided  devotion  to  his  Master  which  glowed  in  his  own  bosom  he 
seemed  disposed  to  exact  also  of  all  others.  In  the  circumstance 
which  he  reported  to  Jesus  there  appeared  especially  in  him,  if  not 
in  him  exclusively,  a  stirring  of  fanatical  zealotry,  which  sub 
sequently  expressed  itself  on  yet  another  occasion  (Luke  ix.  54). 
But,  however,  the  word  of  Christ  was  becoming  to  him  the  supreme 
law  of  his  life.  He  was  bringing  the  one  hand  of  false  impulse  to 
external  activity  as  a  sacrifice,  and  in  the  outward  control  of  the 
Church  was  receding  behind  Peter,  the  right  hand  of  the  congrega 
tion,  who  had  more  vocation  than  he  for  the  exercise  of  church 
discipline.1  The  first  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder  subsequently,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  consecrating  word  of  Christ,  moved  through  the 
Church  with  steps  of  spirit-like  gentleness,  and  became  himself  also 
an  angel-form  and  guardian  spirit  for  the  little  ones  in  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.  But  when  he  did  make  the  voice  of  his  thunder 
heard  in  the  congregation,  then  trembled  not  only  the  hearts  of  the 
little  ones,  but  those  of  the  great  as  well.2 

NOTES. 

1.  Stier  will  not  allow  that  the  admonition  of  Jesus  which  we 
are  now  considering  applied  in  any  especial  degree  to  John  (iii. 
401).     He  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  certainly  John  did  not 
alone  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  that  unknown  disciple ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  John  before  the  others  felt  himself  struck  by  what 
Jesus  had  previously  been  saying,  and  began  in  the  name  of  all  to 
confess,  '  What  we  then  were  doing  was  then,  it  should  seem,  not 
right!'     Certainly  John's  openness  here  shows  itself  in  a  most 
honourable  manner ;  but  nevertheless  the  affinity  of  what  is  now 
mentioned  by  himself  with  what  is  related  in  Luke  ix.  54  warrants  us 
in  assuming  that,  in  this  case  also,  he  had  been  especially  prominent. 

2.  Justly  does  Stier  (iii.  415)  observe,  that  it  is  made  clear  by 
this  passage  that  Christ  taught  and  authorized  a  typological  inter 
pretation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  wit,  in  the  wray  in  which  He 
applies  the  salting  of  the  sacrifice  appointed  to  a  burnt-offering  to 
the  life  of  His  diciples.     But  the  typical  signification  of  the  sacri 
ficial  institute  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  from  the  whole  nature 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion.     That  sacrificial  institute  would  of 
necessity  be  judged  heathenish,  nay,  more  than  heathenish — a  sense 
less  butchery  of  animals — if  it  were  not  typical.     In  fact,  even 
heathen  sacrifices  are  in  their  way  typical,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
of  the  Israelitish  nation. 

1  See  Acts  viii.  14-24. 

s  Thus,  in  particular,  the  Apocalypse  has  repeatedly  proved  a  terrifying  voice  of 
thunder  even  to  the  greatest  iu  the  outward  Church. 
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3.  Strauss  thinks  Mark  ix.  50  a  context  kept  together  only  by  a 
word  differently  applied  ('  lexicalisclien  Zusammenhang').     From 
what  has  been  said,  a  real  connection  has  surely  been  sufficiently 
evinced. 

4.  On  the  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  with 
Matt,  xviii.  10,  comp.  Olshausen,  ii.  245  [and  Alford's  very  sensible 
note  on  the  verse. — ED.] 


SECTION    XXIV. 

AN  INTIMATION  OF  JESUS  OF  THE  FALLING  AWAY  OF  A  LARGE  BODY  OF 

HIS  PEOPLE. 

(Luke  xiii.  22-30.) 

Jesus  soon  proceeded  to  move  from  Capernaum,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  the  country  of  Galilee  and  entering  upon  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.     With  this  in  view,  He  was  already  beginning  to 
travel  through  successive  towns  and  villages.     Everywhere,  how 
ever,  He  found  occasion  to  tarry,  teaching  and  rendering  help  to 
those  who  needed  it.     In  a  peculiar  manner  He  seems  from  place  to 
place  to  have  gathered  together  His  followers  to  prepare  them  for 
the  issue  of  His  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  and  many  were  now  surround 
ing  Him,  and  forming  His  train.     But  to  the  disciples  it  seemed 
that  at  this  decisive  juncture  all  His  adherents  in  Galilee  ought  to 
attach  themselves  to  His  train.     No  doubt  it  was  with  this  feeling 
that  John,  with  those  then  with  him,  had  resented  the  behaviour 
of  .the  man  who  sought  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus  to  work 
miraculous  cures  without  attaching  himself  to  them.     And  per 
haps  it  was  with  much  the  same  feeling  that  now  one  asked  Him, 
'Lord,  are  only  few  saved?'     The  solemn  severity  with  which 
Jesus  answers  this  questioner  might  also  suggest  the  thought,  that 
the  man  was  casting  a  contemptuous  glance  on  the  small  band 
which  followed  Jesus,  and  asked  in  derision,  Thinkest  thou  that 
only  few  will  be  saved  ? — that  of  the  people  of  Israel  only  this 
pitiful  company  are  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?     And 
although  we  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  the  ques 
tioner  addresses  Him  as  Lord,  and  that  Jesus  seems  at  least  to 
place  him  among  those  who,  in  their  fashion,  take  much  pains  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  the  form  in  which  Jesus 
couches  His  reply  almost  warrants  the  supposition  that  He  con 
sidered  him  inwardly  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.     Probably  this 
disciple  had  felt  saddened  and  annoyed  that  the  company  of  Jesus' 
followers  showed  no  disposition  to  increase  as  he  had  anticipated. 
Jesus  well  knew  that  the  man  had  grounds  for  his  apprehension  ; 
but  He  considered  likewise  that  his  conception  of  what  it  was  to 
be  delivered  and  saved  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  too 
external  in   its  character,  thinking,  as   he  did,   that   those  who 
formed  the  train  of  Jesus  were  unquestionably  His  partners  in  the 
kingdom,  whilst  all  others  were  in  a  verv  serious  condition.    There- 
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fore  Jesus  replied  with  the  admonition,  '  Strive  to  enter  in  through 
the  strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able.  Then,  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  has 
risen  up '  (considering  that  the  time  for  expecting  the  members  of 
His  family  is  expired),  '  and  he  has  shut  the  door'  (for  the  night), 
'  then  shall  ye  begin '  (thus  it  runs,  in  a  very  affecting  form  for  the 
man  whom  Christ  was  addressing)  '  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock 
at  the  door,  and  to  say,  Lord,  Lord  open  to  us !  But  he  shall 
answer  you,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are.  Then  shall  ye  begin  to 
say,  We  have  surely  eaten  and  drunk  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
hast  taught  in  our  streets.'  Thereby  He  intimates,  that  they  would 
consider  that  they  had  fully  proved  their  acquaintance  with  Him  ; 
but  that  He  would  not  recognize  this  external  acquaintance  as  that 
which  He  had  in  His  view,  but  would  again  declare  to  them  that 
He  knew  nothing  of  them,  knew  not  of  what  country  they  were, 
and  would  then  add,  '  Depart  from,  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity ! ' 
But  how  can  He  mean  to  call  them  workers  of  iniquity  if  He  does 
not  even  know  them?  For  the  very  reason,  because  outwardly 
they  stood  so  near  to  Him,  while  inwardly  they  were  such  strangers 
to  Him ;  because  they  were  Israelites,  and  yet  in  a  theocratic  sense 
had  become  barbarians, — men,  whose  origin  was  from  such  a  very 
great  distance,  so  deep  in  the  darkness,  that  the  Lord  of  the  worlds 
Himself  (so  to  speak)  cannot  tell  whence  they  are  derived ;  and 
because,  by  their  having  so  darkened  their  relation  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  they  betray  that  they  must  through  actions  of  great 
iniquity  have  arrived  at  this  hideous  transformation  of  their  being. 
Then  follows  the  concluding  word :  '  There  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yourselves  cast  out. 
And  they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  from  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  to  table  in  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

This,  He  tells  them,  would  be  their  greatest  sorrow,  that  they 
would  see  themselves  thrust  out  of  the  family  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  in  whom  they  find  their  national  pride,  and  replaced  by 
adopted  sons  of  Abraham  out  of  all  tribes  of  the  heathens,  whom 
they  have  so  deeply  despised.  And  that  in  this  respect  they  might 
know  the  worst,  He  adds,  '  And,  behold,  there  are  last  which  shall 
be  first,  and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last.' 

It  was  impossible  that  Jesus  should  have  more  clearly  announced 
the  speedy  falling  away  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  centre-point 
of  their  faith,  their  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
admission  into  it  of  Gentiles  from  all  ends  of  the  earth,  than  He  did 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Israel  had  never  clearly 
recognized  the  real  significance  of  their  position.  But  nevertheless, 
in  a  thousand  forms,  that  people  has,  with  dim  consciousness,  already 
expressed  its  grief  for  its  exclusion.  This  was  especially  often  the 
case  in  the  first  days  of  the  extension  of  Christianity  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  for  that  which  most  filled  the  Jews  with  envy  and  wrath 
was,  that  this  word  should  have  been  brought  to  the  Gentiles.  But 
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the  time  will  come,  when  the  great  judgment  of  their  exclusion  shall 
once  more  come  home  to  their  consciousness  fully. 

The  word  of  Christ,  however,  has  also  a  continuing  application  to 
all  who,  in  the  Christian  Church,  appear  as  His  old  housemates  and 
acquaintances.  Even  from  amongst  these  will  many  at  all  times 
prove  to  be  for  Him  inwardly  stranger  nations,  owning  no  home, 
whose  spiritual  origin  is  less  capable  of  being  made  out  than  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Gipsies  ;  whilst  in  the  meantime  many  will 
be  drawn  thither  out  of  the  most  miserable  nations  of  mankind,  and 
become  housemates  with  the  apostles,  with  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  with  the  reformers,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


SECTION  XXV. 

THE  ARTIFICES  OF  THE  PHARISEES. 

(Luke  xiii.  31-35.) 

Although  the  train  which  was  now  gathered  around  Jesus  might 
seem  to  continue  too  small  to  a  disciple  who  perhaps  had  his  hopes 
fixed  only  on  worldly  greatness,  yet  we  can  easily  imagine,  that  to  the 
Pharisees  it  would  seem  too  large.  They  saw  with  feelings  of 
apprehension  how  many  Galileans  were  flocking  to  Him,  and  they 
determined  upon  an  artifice  to  get  Him  out  of  Galilee.  Accordingly, 
some  of  them  came  to  Him  under  the  pretence  of  giving  Him  a 
friendly  warning  of  a  danger  which  was  threatening  his  life.  They 
pretended  that  they  had  learnt  that  '  Herod  was  minded  to  kill 
Him,'  and  advised  Him  to  go  away  with  all  speed  and  quit  the 
country  of  Galilee. 

But  He  was  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such  paltry  manoeuvres.  He 
quickly  dismissed  them  with  the  answer,  '  Go  and  tell  that  fox, 
Behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  accomplish  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  ; 
and  on  the  third  day  I  shall  close  my  course/ 

'  However,'  He  adds,  '  I  must '  (must,  in  order  to  complete  His 
course)  '  walk  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following  ;  for  it 
is  not  allowable  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.' 

They  know  now  why  He  does  not  choose  to  flee.  First,  He  will 
not  flee,  because  He  is  quite  certain  of  the  time  which  is  assigned 
Him  still  to  live  ;  so  that  He  is  able  to  work  cheerfully  as  Heaven 
has  called  Him  to  work,  in  casting  out  demons  and  healing  the  sick, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  concerned  about  the  plots  of  crafty 
foxes.  In  the  second  place,  He  will  not  flee,  because  He  as  cer 
tainly  also  knows,  that  beyond  the  third  day,  beyond  the  near  time 
of  His  impending  death,  He  cannot  get  away  with  life,  and  shall 
not,  because  He  is  ready  for  death.  In  the  third  place,  He  will  not 
flee,  because  He  is  conscious  that  He  is  going  forward  to  meet  His 
appointed  end  of  His  own  free-will,  and  because  He  is  ready  even  to 
take  three  da.y's-journeys  more  for  the  purpose  of  offering  Himself 
to  His  death  in  Jerusalem.  With  the  three  day's-journeys,  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  about  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  to  Jerusalem, 
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the  Lord  seems  to  mark  the  short  period  which  is  still  given  Him  to 
walk  in. 

There  breathes  in  these  words  of  our  Lord  an  indescribably  delicate 
air  of  lofty  cheerfulness,  of  divine  joyousness,  tempered  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  melancholy.  We  must  not  forget,  that  in  this  heavenly 
gleam  of  a  spirit  which  is  as  cheerful  as  it  is  holy,1  exulting  in  the  soar 
ing  consciousness  of  perfect  assurance  of  safety,  of  divine  joyousness, 
of  perfect  openness  and  sincerity  on  His  own  part,  and  of  complete 
insight  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  Jesus  sets  Himself  face  to  face 
with  the  pitiful  tricks  of  chicanery — tricks  which  have  cowardly  hearts 
for  their  origin,  and  reckon  upon  a  cowardly  heart  as  their  object. 

It  is  a  question  whether  that  statement  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
Herod  was  going  about  to  kill  Jesus,  was  a  pure  invention  of  their 
own,  or  whether  they  were  acting  upon  a  certain  mutual  under 
standing  with  Herod,  brought  about  through  the  Herodians.  If 
the  latter  were  the  case,  we  should  still  have  to  regard  this  as  no 
more  than  an  empty  threat,  employed  by  the  government  to  frighten 
Him  out  of  Galilee.  For  that  Herod  had  actually  formed  any 
design  against  the  life  of  Jesus  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely : 
he  had  done  enough  in  murdering  John. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  Jesus  knew  the  statement  of  the 
Pharisees  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  their  own,2  we  should  be  hardly 
able  to  explain,  in  this  case,  why  Christ  should  take  occasion,  from 
cunning  which  was  altogether  theirs,  to  give  the  name  of  fox  to 
Herod.  There  would  be  nothing  to  lead  to  this,  unless  they  had 
told  Him  that  Herod  had  given  some  hint  of  his  purpose,  or  that 
they  had  come  from  him.  As  they  do  not  (according  to  tl>e  view 
•we  are  now  considering)  profess  to  come  from  him,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  Christ  could  have  sent  them  with  a  message  to  him.  And  if 
in  this  case  He  would  call  Herod  a  fox  in  speaking  to  them,  they 
would  scarcely  be  led  to  apply  this  to  themselves,  though  they 
might  be  clever  enough  to  take  a  hint  readily. 

Bather,  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  sends  them  to  Herod,  though 
they  do  not  profess  to  come  from  him,  and  that  it  is  Herod  that 
He  designates  as  the  wily  one,  whilst  they  are  themselves  seeking 
to  come  round  Him  with  the  artifices  of  wile,  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Pharisees  have  really  an  understanding  with 
Herod  in  their  opposition  to  Jesus.  They  would  fain  represent 
themselves  as  confidential  friends  of  Jesus,  taking  part  with  Him 

1  Humour,  in  its  essential  nature,  consists  in  playfully  drawing  some  object,  which 
inwardly  is  mere  nothingness,  while  outwardly  it  seen:s  weighty,  into  the  heaven's 
light  of  the  Eternal,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  it  in  its  real  character,  and  thereby 
dissolving  its  false  terrors  iu  the  clear  light  of  truth,  and  transforming  the  alarm 
into  a  triumph  of  the  light.  It  follows  that  the  Christian  spirit  does  not  do  away 
with  humour,  bvit  only  glorifies  it.  It  is  seen  in  its  grandest  manifestation  in  the 
laughing  derision  with  which  Easter  exults  over  Satan.  In  the  Old  Testament,  thia 
festive  kind  of  refined  joking,  this  pious  angels'  derision,  as  we  may  call  humour, 
plays  especially  about  the  appearing  upc/n  the  scene  of  Goliath.  The  genuine  Sunday 
afternoon's  feeling  is,  in  its  best  sense,  humorous  ;  it  should  properly  serve  to  anni 
hilate  a  thousand  false  sham  gravities  of  the  earthly  mind. 

-  Which  is  the  view  of  Ebrard  and  Stier. 
VOL.  II.  2  D 
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against  the  plots  of  Herod.  But  He  sees  through  the  artifice,  and 
sends  them  back  to  Herod,  as  the  person  in  whose  confidence  they 
really  were.1  The  answer  which  He,  at  the  same  time,  gives  them, 
presents  no  difficulty.  If  the  prince  had  sent  Him  a  message  in 
his  proper  character  as  prince,  Jesus  would  have  returned  an  answer 
framed  with  a  holy  attention  to  a  subject's  duty.  But  when  the 
prince,  acting  as  a  private  individual,  sought  to  bring  intimidation 
to  bear  upon  Him  by  a  sly  and  unworthy  artifice,  then  Jesus  had  no 
longer  to  deal  with  the  prince,  but  with  the  man,  with  an  enemy  at  once 
wily  and  cowardly,  and  framed  His  answer  accordingly.  However, 
the  answer  would  have  the  like  importance,  whether  in  its  essential 
import  it  was  meant  to  mark  the  wiliness  of  Herod  or  that  of  the 
Pharisees.2  For,  taken  literally,  the  censuring  appellation  was  in  any 
case  applied  to  Herod,  and  the  Pharisees  would  have  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  running  to  Herod  therewith  in  the  character  of  in 
formers,  even  if  they  had  not  had  any  concert  with  him  previously. 
Here  again  we  see  the  exalted  firmness  which  is  displayed  in 
the  position  which  Jesus  maintained,  in  that  He  could  dismiss  His 
enemies  with  such  a  message  to  this  prince,  and  then  could  go  on 
as  calmly  with  His  work  in  Galilee  as  a  child  might  repose  on  the 
breast  of  its  mother.  The  appointed  shepherds  and  fathers  of  the 
people  would  fain  scare  Him  away  as  if  He  were  an  evil-doer,  while 
He  is  unweariedly  occupied  in  doing  good,  chasing  the  spirits  of 
darkness  out  of  the  possessed,  and  restoring  life  to  the  sick  ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  intimidations,  He  perseveres  in  His  work  for  the 
whole  time  which  is  still  assigned  to  Him  as  dauntless  as  if  He 
knew  of  no  danger  :  He  shows  what  security  in  God  is,  and  what  is 
the  victory  of  love  over  hatred.  Jesus  was  well  aware  that  He  was 
shortly  to  die  in  Jerusalem.  The  cutting  word  by  which  He  desig 
nated  Jerusalem  as  the  central  place  of  all  executions  of  prophets, 
is  certainly  not  to  be  understood  to  the  letter.  The  very  last 
prophet  who  was  put  to  death  before  Himself,  John  the  Baptist,  had 
very  recently  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Herod.  But  in  spite  of  such 
exceptions,  there  yet  remained  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  the  mourn 
ful  prerogative  of  being  the  proper  murderess  of  the  prophets  ;  but 
especially  so  in  the  symbolical  sense.  For  full  enmity  to  the  pro 
phets  of  God  is  only  possible  where  their  message  is  and  can  be 
heard,  and  therefore  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  figurative  city  of  God 
which  will  not  become  the  city  of  God  in  reality.3  The  solemn 

1  We  cannot  here  make  much  use  of  the  circumstance  that  Herod  once  wished  to 
see  Jesus  ;  for  that  circumstance,  as  \ve  have  seen,  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
We  may  believe  that  the  tetrarch  was,  in  particular,  led  to  conceive  hostile  purposes 
against  Him,  by  finding  that  individuals  belonging  to  his  own  court  were  attaching 
themselves  to  Him.     See  Luke  viii.  3  ;  Acts  xiii.  1.     See  Sepp,  ii.  p.  431. 

2  This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  answer  to  Olshauseu's  remark,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  Jesus,  who  was  so  scrupulous  in  observing  proper  respect  to  autho 
rity,  could  allow  Himself  to  nickname  the  ruler  of  His  own  country,  aXdnrr;^  (iii.  17); 
so  likewise  Stier  (iv.  61).     The  judgment  pronounced  by  Jesus  upon  Herod  would, 
on  any  supposition,  be  there  ;  the  only  ground  on  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
unbecoming,  -would  be  in  case  Herod  had  not  himself  given  just  occasion  for  it. 

aSee  Gal.  iy.  25;  Rev.  xi.  8. 
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reference  made  to  Jerusalem  led  the  Evangelist  Luke  to  bring  in. 
here  the  word  in  which,  on  a  later  occasion,  Jesus  spoke  more  fully 
of  the  unbelief  of  this  city. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

THE  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  PHARISEE'S  HOUSE.  THE  MAN  WITH  THE 
DROPSY.  OBSERVATIONS  ADDRESSED  BY  CHRIST  TO  HIS  FELLOW- 
GUESTS. 

(Luke  xiv.  1-24.) 

About  this  time  Jesus  was  again  invited  to  one  of  those  entertain 
ments  which  were  repeatedly  prepared  for  Him  in  houses  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  which  in  the  evangelical  narrative  we  might  designate 
collectively  as  being  the  Perilous  Entertainments.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Pharisee  party  invited  Him  on  the  Sabbath-day  to 
be  his  guest.  We  might  feel  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  an 
invitation  at  a  time  when  the  separation  of  feeling  between  Jesus 
and  the  Pharisees  had  already  gone  so  far.  We  might  conjecture, 
that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed  had  shifted  the  story  out  of 
its  original  connection  with  occurrences  of  a  similar  kind.  But  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Pharisees  allowed  themselves 
to  go  to  great  lengths  in  sham  acts  of  friendliness  to  Jesus,  for  the 
purpose  of  compassing  the  end  of  their  hostility.  This  is  shown  us 
in  the  preceding  occurrence,  in  which  they  affected  to  be  desirous  of 
saving  His  life.  Moreover,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  narrative 
which  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  time,  as  the  sequel  will 
show. 

In  giving  Him  this  invitation,  provision  had  been  also  made 
beforehand  for  laying  a  snare  for  the  guest.  Care  had  been  taken 
to  secure  the  presence  there  of  a  man  afflicted  with  dropsy.  The 
patient  himself  can  hardly  have  been  aware  what  a  shameful  misuse 
it  was  proposed  to  make  of  him.  Probably  the  hope  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  Jesus  would  heal  him,  and  he  had  in  all 
honesty  resigned  himself  to  the  anticipation.  But  the  Pharisees 
may  have  had  more  than  one  reason  for  bringing  the  man  thither. 
In  the  first  place,  his  illness  was  a  form  of  disease  presenting 
especial  difficulty,  and  which  more  than  many  others  resisted  all 
curative  processes  which  wrought  through  the  imagination.1  They 
might  hope,  either  that  Jesus  would  not  venture  Himself  upon 
dealing  with  the  case,  or  else  that  perhaps  He  might  fail.  In  either 
case,  means  was  provided  for  His  humiliation.  Next,  if  Jesus 
undertook  the  case  and  effected  the  cure,  then  they  had  gained  new 
vantage-ground  for  charging  Him  with  heretical  conduct  in  respect 
to  the  Sabbath.  First  of  all  they  placed  the  dropsical  man  in  such 
a  situation  that  Jesus  could  not  overlook  him.2 

Jesus  proceeded  in  actual  fact  to  heal  the  man  ;  a  proof  that  the 
patient  was  himself  honestly  disposed  towards  Him  and  was  sus 
ceptible  of  faith.  The  restoration,  however,  lie  prefaced  with  souie 

1  See  Stier,  iv.  68.  ""I 
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observations  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  He  made  use  of 
when  on  the  Sabbath-day  He  cured  the  man  with  the  withered  hand 
in  the  synagogue.1  There  is  no  difficulty  presented  by  the  fact,  that 
at  different  times,  in  different  neighbourhoods,  Jesus  is  represented 
as  making  use  of  similar  observations  in  relation  to  similar  cases, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  the  supposition,  that  in  the  transmission 
of  the  account,  one  narrative  of  this  kind  may  have  received  some 
tincture  of  colouring  from  another  of  a  similar  kind.  Nevertheless, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  present  instance  has  its  dis 
tinctive  character.  He  does  not  ask  them,  as  He  did  on  that 
previous  occasion,  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day?  but 
more  directly,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  And  then, 
He  does  not  first  put  forward  the  example  which  is  to  justify  His 
procedure,  but  forthwith  proceeds  to  the  cure  and  lets  the  justifica 
tion  follow.  The  example  also  is  itself  different.  At  the  first  of 
the  three  cures  wrought  on  the  Sabbath-day  which  are  recorded  by 
the  synoptic  Gospels  (Matt.  xii.  11),  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  one  would  surely  draw  out  of  a  tank  a  sheep  which  had 
fallen  in.2  At  the  second  (Luke  xiii.  15),  the  case  was  alleged  that 
even  on  the  Sabbath  any  one  would  lead  away  an  ox  or  an  ass  to 
watering.  But  here  the  assertion  is  more  comprehensive :  There 
was  no  one  among  them  (says  Christ),  who,  if  his  ass,:!  or  even  his 
ox,  were  fallen  into  a  tank  on  the  Sabbath-day,  would  not  at  once 
draw  it  out  again.  The  Lord's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thus  in 
every  respect  more  categorical,  more  home-thrusting,  than  in  the 
earlier  cases. 

As  soon  as  Jesus  had  healed  the  man  with  the  dropsy,  He  sent 
him  away.  His  gainsayers  had  already  through  their  silence  for 
feited  the  right  of  turning  the  occasion  to  account  in  the  way  that 
they  would  have  liked  to  do. 

After  this,  Jesus  went  further  in  endeavouring  to  influence  for 
good  the  guests  who  were  around  Him.  He  sought  to  show  them, 
in  three  parables,  how  ill  tliey  themselves  stood  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The\tAvoyfirs^parables  He  presented  in  the  simple 
form  of  exhortation ;  whence,  in  truth,  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
some  have  mistaken  the  parabolic  element  in  them  in  its  entire 
meaning  ;  nay,  more,  some  have  even  discovered  in  the  first  a  small 
lesson  of  good  manners,  which  individual  critics  have  then  been 
disposed  to  find  as  itself  a  violation  of  good  manners  ; 4  whilst  in  the 

1  Matt.  xii.  9  scqq.  (Mark  iii. ;  Luke  vi.)     Compare  also  Luke  xiii.  15. 

2  As  only  Matthew  mentions  this  feature,  as  also  he  on  the  first  only  of  the  three 
narratives  states  Jesus'  question  under  the  form,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  ?  we  might  feel  tempted  to  assume,  that  in  his  account  elements  of  the  third  cure 
had  blended  themselves  with  the  first.      [But  is  not  this  a  quite  gratuitous  assump 
tion  of  inaccuracy  in  the  Evangelist? — ED.] 

3  Lachrnann  prefers  the  reading  wo?.      If  this  is  to  be  fitted  into  the  connection, 
we  must  find  a  father's  emphasis  in  the  following  paradoxical  combination  :  Who  is 
there  of  you  who  would  not  draw  his  son,  yea,  or  even  his  ox,  out  of  the  tank  on  the 
Sabbath-day?     [Alford  also  reads  inos.     See  his  note  in  loc. — ED.] 

4  See  De  Wette,  t'omm.  zu  Luk.  p.  76;  Gfrbrer.  d.  h.  Sar/e,  p.  265,  Ebrard  under 
takes  the  defence  of  our  Lord's  discourse  iu  the  second  parable  by  observing,  that  the 
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second  some  have  discerned  nothing  more  than  a  commendation  of 
beneficence  somewhat  hyperbolically  expressed. 

'  He  spake  to  them  that  were  invited '  (says  Luke)  '  a  parable, 
because  he  observed  how  much  they  looked  out  for  the  highest 
places  at  the  table.  When  thou  art  invited  by  any  man  to  a  feast, 
He  said,  do  not  sit  down  in  the  first  place,  lest  it  befall  thee,  that 
one  higher  in  rank  than  thou  has  been  invited,  and  the  entertainer 
comes  and  says  to  thee,  Give  up  to  this  man  your  place,  and  thou 
then  beginnest '  (mortified  and  vexed)  '  with  shame  to  take  the 
lowest  place.  But  when  thou  art  invited,  go  and  sit  down  rather  in 
the  lowest  place ;  that  when  he  that  invited  thee  comes  thither,  he 
may  say  to  thee.  Friend,  move  up  higher  1  That  will  bring  thee 
honour  before  all  who  sit  at  table  with  thee.' 

The  Jews  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  their 
Rabbins  in  teaching  by  parable,  for  the  guests  to  be  likely  to  find 
in  this  table-talk  of  Jesus  an  unseasonable  lesson  in  manners.1 
Also,  such  a  view  of  its  meaning  is  contradicted  by  its  conclusion  : 
'  For  every  one  who  exalts  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  who 
humbles  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  Neither  can  it  be  taken  as  if 
Jesus  meant  in  His  exhortation  merely  to  give  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  apophthegm  found  at  the  close.  Rather  this  apophthegm 
forms  the  general  rule,  under  which  the  particular  object  fell  which 
He  wished  under  a  parabolic  dress  to  impress  upon  them.  Now 
what  could  this  have  been?  These  Pharisees  were  just  the  very 
persons  who,  as  Jehovah's  guests,  had  taken  the  highest  seats.  This 
they  showed  plainly  even  by  their  behaviour  to  Him.  He  therefore 
gives  them  to  understand,  that  it  might  perhaps  come  to  pass  that 
the  Master  of  the  entertainment  might  direct  them  to  quit  the  higher 
seats  for  the  lowest,  and  that  another  man  who  had  modestly  seated 
himself  low  down  would  be  recognized  as  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Master  of  the  house,  and  be  made  to  move  high  above  them,  to  the 
first  of  those  seats  which  they  had  themselves  occupied.  This  was 
the  admonition  with  which  Jesus  presented  His  guests. 

In  this  same  region  of  thought  moved  the  second  parabolic 
admonition,  which  He  addressed  to  the  entertainer  himself.  '  When 
thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  invite  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy 
brethren  ;  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours.  For  they 
will  invite  thee  in  return,  and  thus  feasted  back,  thou  wilt  have  got 
in  full  thy  recompense.  But  invite  rather  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  lame,  the  blind :  then  thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for  they  cannot  re 
compense  thee ;  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just'  (shall  receive  the  return  feast  there).  This  table- 
entertainer  was  deserving  to  be  applauded  by  Jesus,  since  Jesus  Himself  did  not  be 
long  to  His  friends,  brethren,  &c.  But  applying  it  thus,  we  must  suppose,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  connection,  that  this  chief  Pharisee  meant  well  by  Jesus  ;  not  to  urge 
further,  that  this  view  takes  us  away  from  the  parabolical  meaning  of  the  discourse. 
1  [Greswell  (Expos,  of  the  Parables,  i.  92)  quotes  from  Jerome  the  following  words  : 
'Farniliare  est  Syria,  et  maxime  Paltestinis  ad  omnem  sermonem  suurn  parabolas 
jungere.'  And  so  Lightfoot  (//or.  J/eb.  on  Matt.  xiii.  1)  says,  'The  Jewish  books 
abound  everywhere  with  these  figures, — the  nation  inclining  by  a  kind  of  natural 
genius  to  this  kind  of  rhetoric.'  — ED.] 
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discourse  also  is  justified  in  point  of  courtesy  (against  several  critics) 
by  the  consideration  that  the  common  feeling  of  the  company  pre 
sent  would  without  doubt  at  once  recognize  its  parabolic  character. 
The  Pharisees  invited  only  kindred  spirits  to  feast  with  them ;  that 
is,  it  was  to  them  alone  that  they  addressed  their  favour,  their 
friendliness,  their  hospitality.  And  for  this  they  were,  of  course, 
asked  back  again  and  entertained  in  the  same  way ;  they  received 
equal  politeness,  friendliness,  hospitality.  But  thereby  the  real 
kingdom  of  love  was  for  them  vanished  ;  for  beyond  the  borders  of 
this  mutual  entertaining  their  love  and  generosity  did  not  pass ; 
rather,  for  the  poor  folks  outside,  there  was  only  their  hatred  or 
their  contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  within  their  own  strictly  fenced 
kingdom  of  love,  there  wrought  ever  more  and  more  only  selfish 
calculation,  the  conventional  quest  of  recompense.  But  it  was  most 
especially  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  dispensers  of  the  theocratic  promises,  that  the  Pharisees  con 
ducted  themselves  as  such  selfish  entertainers,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
to  this  that  the  parabolic  discourse  before  us  most  definitely  points. 
They  invited  men  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  theocracy, 
in  the  promises  of  Jehovah.  But  what  men  ?  None  but  their 
friends  and  their  kinsfolk,  like-minded  pharisaical  Jews,  or  perhaps 
also  their  rich  neighbours,  distinguished  proselytes.  None  but 
these  alone  should  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  poor, 
on  the  contrary,  publicans,  Samaritans,  and  heathens,  they  had  no 
wish  to  see  at  this  entertainment.  But  what,  according  to  the  word 
of  Christ,  shall  be  the  consequence  of  this  narrow-heartedness  ? 
Because  they  renounce  the  great  kingdom  of  love  for  the  little 
society  of  mutual  pharisaical  friendship  and  gossipship,  they  shall 
also  have  no  part  in  the  rich  banquet  of  love,  which  shall  be  cele 
brated  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  heaven. 
They  will  lose  all  feeling  for  enjoying  the  great  feast  of  grace  and 
men's  salvation,  and  likewise  all  prospect  of  being  admitted  to  its 
enjoyment. 

One  of  the  company  now  gave  a  very  plain  indication  that  he 
had  well  perceived  that  the  admonitory  discourse  of  Jesus  had 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  when  mention  was  made  of 
the  banquet  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  he  exclaimed,  '  Blessed 
is  he  who  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.'1 

This  exclamation  led  our  Lord  to  deliver  a  parable,  bearing  the 
proper  garb  of  a  parable,  in  which  He  shows  to  the  company  pre 
sent  how  greatly  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  blessedness 
which  they  so  highly  extolled ;  namely,  the  parable  of  the  invited 
guests  who  slighted  the  precious  banquet,  and  who  were  in  con 
sequence  replaced  by  poor  people  got  together  from  all  quarters ; 
which  we  have  considered  above. 

1  Stier  (iv.  79)  thinks  that  in  this  exclamation  he  finds  a  good  deal  which  speaks 
in  disfavour  of  the  man's  state  of  mind.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
form  in  which  he  expresses  himself  does  not  authorize  us  to  infer  a  pharisaical  and 
carnal  assurance  on  his  part,  in  reference  to  a  future  participation  in  God's  kingdom. 
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The  Pharisee  had  invited  Jesus  to  his  house  with  a  sinister  pur 
pose.  Thereby  he  had  already  discovered  how  little  disposed  he 
would  be  to  comply  with  the  great  invitation  which,  in  return, 
Jesus  was  giving  him  to  the  banquet  of  New  Testament  life.  And 
yet,  how  gladly  would  Christ  have  brought  both  him  and  his  part 
ners  at  the  table  to  just  reflection,  and  have  seen  them  appear 
among  His  guests  ! 

But  the  reason  why  the  Pharisees  were  about  to  reject  Christ's 
entertainment,  as  the  third  parable  indicated,  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
according  to  the  first  parable,  they  raised  themselves  in  their  over 
weening  pride  above  Christ,  and  seated  themselves  high  in  the 
theocracy  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  second,  they  raised  themselves 
in  their  unloving  selfishness  above  the  heathen,  and  would  fain  keep 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  exclusively  to  themselves. 


SECTION    XXVII. 

THE  TRAIN  WHICH  FOLLOWED  JESUS  IN  DEPARTING  FROM  GALILEE.    THE 
WARNING  ADDRESSED  TO  UNDECIDED  FOLLOWERS. 

(Matt.  xix.  1,  2.     Luke  xiv.  25-35.) 

When  Jesus  was  departing  from  Galilee,  the  nearer  He  ap 
proached  the  borders  of  the  country,  the  more  the  number  of  those 
who  followed  Him  increased.  Great  multitudes  of  the  populace 
began  to  attach  themselves  to  the  train  of  His  true  disciples  ;  and, 
beyond  doubt,  many  were  there  who  were  hoping  that  the  kingdom 
which  the  Messiah  would  establish  over  the  world  was  now  about 
to  commence.  At  all  events,  many  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  the  meaning  of  His  journey  from  them.  But  He  did  not  choose 
to  leave  the  country  with  a  troop  of  wild  enthusiasts,  or  to  lead  a 
superficial,  thoughtless  set  of  people  into  misery.  He  behoved, 
therefore,  to  institute  a  sifting  of  His  followers.  This  sifting,  how 
ever,  He  could  not  carry  out  by  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff, 
by  an  outward  discrimination  of  those  about  Him.  For  long  dis 
courses,  also,  there  was  no  time  ;  and  however  long  they  had  been, 
they  would  yet  have  failed  of  accomplishing  the  purpose.  A  brief 
utterance,  therefore,  of  unusual  sharpness  and  sternness  shall  do 
the  business.  He  turned  and  said  unto  them,  '  If  any  man  cometh 
to  Me,  and  hateth  not  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple  !' 

In  a  milder  form,  Jesus  had  on  an  earlier  occasion  already  uttered 
the  same  thought,  when  He  was  giving  to  His  apostles  their  in 
structions  (see  above,  p.  193).  But  now  He  saw  occasion  for  putting 
it  in  a  stronger  shape.  That  He  did  not  preach  the  hatred  of  men, 
and  least  of  all  the  hatred  of  our  relations,  was  a  thing  which  His 
followers  well  knew,  one  and  all.  If  need  was,  they  might  put 
themselves  in  the  right  point  of  view  by  considering  the  require- 
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ment,  that  one  would  need  to  hate  his  own  life  also  if  he  would  be 
His  disciple.  If  it  was  impossible  for  this  requirement  to  be  taken 
absolutely,  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  would  hold  good  of 
what  precedes.  A  danger  of  offence  through  misunderstanding 
what  He  said,  was  therefore  not  to  be  apprehended.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sentence,  in  the  high  degree  of  sharpness  in  which  it  is 
here  conceived,  was  perfectly  fitted  for  the  work  of  weeding  His 
followers,  for  which  it  was  intended. 

They  might  perhaps  reflect,  Though  we  continue  to  love  our  re 
lations  and  ourselves  in  the  old  way,  though  our  hearts  still  cling 
to  this  old  world  in  which  we  find  our  happiness,  yet  that  need  not 
hinder  us  from  going  with  Him,  from  entering  upon  the  kingdom 
in  conjunction  with  Him,  and  then  making  all  our  relations  share 
in  our  good  fortune.  But  no,  said  Jesus  ;  if  ye  will  follow  Me,  ye 
must  forsake  this  old  circle  of  your  natural  love. 

Well,  they  might  perhaps  again  think,  we  must  make  our  rela 
tions  and  our  own  selves  a  secondary  consideration  if  His  honour  is 
in  question  ;  we  must  love  those  objects  of  affection  less  than  Him  ; 
in  this  way  we  shall  cling  to  Him,  and  yet  not  give  those  up  even 
if  we  leave  them.  Even  that  does  not  suffice,  says  our  Lord ;  ye 
must  renounce  them. 

We  must  renounce  them,  they  might  perhaps  then  think,  with  a 
sigh;  well,  we  will  endeavour  to  put  them  out  of  our  thoughts,  to 
forget  them,  in  order  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  once 
again  Jesus  speaks:  Even  that  is  not  enough;  ye  must  hate  them, 
yea.  and  your  own  life  also. 

This  hatred  must  be  a  decided  hatred,  for  it  is  to  be  the  qualifica 
tion  ivhich  shall  make  them  His  disciples.  What  hatred  can  that 
be,  except  the  hatred  of  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  and  gainsays 
discipleship,  whether  it  be  found  in  father  or  mother,  in  wife  or 
child,  in  brother  or  sister,  nay,  in  one's  own  life  even  ?  It  is  the 
hatred  of  all  that  opposes  itself  to  the  love  of  Christ,  to  the  image 
and  Spirit  of  Christ ;  real  hatred  of  what  is  really  hateful,  in  spite 
of  its  being  found  in  the  dearest  of  our  fellow-creatures  or  in  our 
own  beloved  life.  We  must  in  no  way  seek  to  weaken  this  strong 
word,  but  only  explain  it.  The  disciple  must  be  prepared  to  forsake 
those  the  most  beloved,  if  Christ  calls.  And  if  then  his  heart  is  in 
danger  of  preferring  them  to  the  Lord,  he  must  in  this  comparison 
make  them  secondary.  And  if,  through  their  objections  or  through 
the  objections  of  his  own  heart,  they  would  fain  make  this  appoint 
ment  grievous,  he  must  put  them  out  of  his  thoughts.  But  if  they 
then  stand  in  the  way  as  adversaries  of  Christ,  he  must,  in  this 
crisis  of  their  gainsaying,  hate  them  ;  he  must  renounce  them ;  he 
must  sternly  go  forth  trampling  them,  and  all  feelings  and  longings 
of  his  soul  which  would  clog  his  course,  under  his  feet.  And  all 
this,  in  respect  to  the  inward  decision  of  his  heart,  he  must  at  once 
carry  through  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  consciousness  as  accom 
panies  his  self-surrender  to  Christ.  He  is  to  cease  to  love  his 
friends  and  himself  out  of  Christ ;  all  that  he  loves  with  a  false  and 
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worldly  reference,  he  must  as  viewed  with  this  reference  sternly  ex 
tinguish  in  his  soul,  to  love  it  afresh  in  Christ  and  through  Christ 
with  a  just  reference  to  his  eternal  salvation.  Then  will  he  win 
Christ,  and  win  likewise  in  Him,  beautified  and  renewed,  in  idealized 
forms  of  life,  father  and  mother,  and  every  relative,  and  his  own 
soul.  It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  this  hatred  of  what  is  hateful  in 
those  who  belong  to  us  is  a  hatred  of  the  false  caricatures  of  their 
life,  and  therefore  displays  its  own  most  proper  character  in  strong 
victorious  love  to  their  own  eternal  and  essential  forms. 

Jesus  added  the  old  law  of  discipleship :  '  And  whosoever  takcth 
not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  Me  cannot  be  My  disciple.' 

After  this,  under  parabolic  forms,  He  twice  advises  them  to 
weigh  well  whether  they  are  prepared  to  answer,  such  demands  of 
unqualified  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world. 

The  first  similitude  points  to  the  case  of  a  man's  wishing  to  build 
a  tower ;  a  castle,  we  may  suppose,  or  a  watch-tower  intended  to 
adorn  his  vineyard  or  his  estate.  Such  a  person  will  of  course  first 
make  his  calculation  whether  the  money  which  he  can  apply  to  the 
object  will  be  sufficient.  If  he  does  riot  do  this,  but  goes  and  lays 
the  foundation  without  thought,  and  if  it  afterwards  appears  that 
he  cannot  complete  the  building,  he  becomes  a  laughing-stock  to 
people. 

But  it  is  not  a  private  individual  only  who  should  exercise  such 
foresight ;  even  a  king  may  find  it  a  ruinous  course  to  undertake 
without  reflection  a  work  which  goes  beyond  his  powers.  Supposing 
that  a  warlike  impulse  has  carried  him  away  so  far  that  he  is  already 
on  the  point  of  going  to  take  the  field  ;  he  will  yet  surely  once 
more  bethink  himself,  setting  himself  down  quietly  to  take  counsel, 
whether  he  is  really  strong  enough  to  go  out  to  meet  the  enemy, 
especially  if  he  finds  that  he  can  only  muster  some  ten  thousand 
men  for  the  field,  to  meet  a  hostile  force  of  twenty  thousand.  There 
may  be  circumstances,  Christ  intimates,  which  may  make  it  ad 
visable  to  this  prince  to  march  out  even  '  with  ten  thousand  men 
against  twenty  thousand ; '  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  his  duty  duly  to 
reflect  and  see  his  way  clear  before  he  starts.  And  if  he  finds  that 
he  is  too  weak  for  the  encounter,  instead  of  soldiers  he  sends  ambas 
sadors  to  meet  the  enemy  who  is  already  on  the  move  against  him, 
and  asks  for  conditions  of  peace. 

Thus,  then,  Jesus  binds  upon  His  followers  the  duty  of  taking 
counsel  with  themselves  whether  they  are  prepared  to  follow  Him. 
For  this  undertaking  is  one  of  momentous  consequences  to  them,  is 
decisive  of  their  destiny ;  and  therefore  it  is  far  better  that  they 
should  hang  back  until,  in  their  old  security  or  insecurity,  they 
have  sufficiently  weighed  the  business,  than  that  they  should  rush  into 
it  without  reflection,  and  then  come  to  a  fearful  end.  Jesus  employs 
two  similitudes  in  recommending  this  forethought,  designed  to  set 
forth  the  dillerent  sides  of  the  undertaking.  Not  only  must  the 
ordinary  citizen  (the  man  of  less  property)  who  wishes  to  build  a 
tower  exercise  this  forethought,  but  also  the  man  of  royal  position 
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(the  man  of  greater  means),  who  is  marching  out  to  the  conflict 
against  a  powerful  prince  opposed  to  him.  And  the  disciple  must 
in  any  case  use  forethought,  as  well  because  in  one  point  of  view 
he  has  a  high  building  to  complete,  as  because  in  another  he  has  a 
severe  conflict  to  fight  out. 

The  main  thought  in  both  similitudes  is  this,  that  inner  planning 
and  calculation  must  be  gone  through  before  the  outward  execution 
in  practice ;  that  a  man  must  first  become  a  Christian  before  God 
in  his  heart,  before  he  rises  up  before  the  world  with  his  confession 
of  being  a  Christian.  He  must,  at  all  events,  first  sit  down  and 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  himself  respecting  the  plan  of 
procedure,  that  is,  respecting  his  inner  lite. 

If  he  then  finds  that  he  has  some  spiritual  resources,  yet  perhaps 
he  also  makes  the  discovery  that  those  resources  will  not  go  far  enough 
to  construct  the  lofty  and  splendid  edifice  of  decided  apostolic  dis- 
cipleship.  Then  he  will  postpone  the  outward  structure,  that  is, 
following  the  import  of  the  figure,  he  will  humble  himself  before 
God,  till  all  the  resources  have  accrued  to  him  which  he  is  in  want 
of,  until  on  some  bright  morning  he  learns  that  the  Lord  has  called 
him  to  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  He  will  help  him  both 
to  begin  and  to  finish  it  in  the  resolute  vigour  of  the  most  decided 
success. 

And  even  if,  on  taking  counsel  with  himself,  the  man  finds  that 
he  has  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  yet  he  will  still  bethink  him 
self  carefully,  whether  he  is  able  to  march  to  meet  the  hostile  king 
who  is  coming  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Even  the  more  gifted 
disciple  will  be  on  his  guard  against  going  forth  at  once  as  the  con 
fessor  of  Christ  to  the  field  of  conflict  against  the  world  with  all  the 
world's  temptations ;  else  he  may  possibly  perish  as  Judas  did,  or 
come  into  the  extremest  danger  as  Peter  did.  But  how  can  the 
disciple  ask  of  the  enemy  conditions  of  peace,  if  under  the  enemy  is 
to  be  understood  the  world,  with  all  its  temptations  ?  Peace  here 
can  only  mean  an  armistice,  and  the  suing  for  it  only  the  avoidance 
of  an  over-hasty  conflict  to  which  the  Christian  is  not  yet  adequate. 
He  will  for  awhile  still  remain  a  Jew  with  Jews,  like  Nicodemus, 
rather  than  become  a  Judas  with  Christians,  like  Iscariot.  But  in 
these  very  circumstances  his  soul,  in  inward  distress,  and  shame, 
and  self-humbling  before  the  Lord,  will  be  gathering  strength,  so 
that  he  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  march  forth  at  the  head  of  an 
army  against  the  enemy.  It  is  not  said  that  he  behoves  to  have  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  order  that  he  may  go  out  against 
the  twenty  thousand  ;  only  he  must  have  assurance  of  victory.  In 
this  assurance  the  Christian  always  combats  victoriously  against  the 
hosts  of  the  world,  however  numerous  and  however  superior  they 
may  seem. 

All  then  depends  upon  this :  whoever  will  fain  step  forth  before 
the  world  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  must  have  that  mature  and  calm 
certainty  of  conviction  with  which  the  apostles  were  really  able  to 
istep  forth  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
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But  in  what  shall  consist  the  power  of  the  man  who  would  fain 
make  the  venture  of  standing  forth  boldly  and  openly  before  God 
and  all  the  world  as  Christ's  disciple  and  follower,  and  of  walking 
with  Him  !  He  must  have  renounced  all  that  he  has.  His  old 
world  he  must  have  sacrificed,  with  all  its  glory,  to  his  God.  This 
voluntary  poverty  is  only  made  possible  by  the  assurance,  that  one 
has  found  in  Christ  the  kernel  and  nucleus  of  a  new  world.  In  this 
assurance  lies  the  preparation  which  enables  a  man  to  follow  the 
Lord.  He  who  clearly  renounces  the  world,  finds  his  strong  tower, 
his  fortress,  in  God.  In  this  very  conflict  of  renunciation  he,  armed 
with  the  supra-mundane  powers  which  God  has  given  him,  cuts  his 
way  through  the  threatening  hosts  of  this  world's  mighty  tempta 
tions,  and  passes  on  a  victor. 

The  close  of  Jesus'  warning  is  formed,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Evangelist,  by  the  word  respecting  '  the  salt  which  has  lost 
its  savour.'  No  doubt  the  whole  people  of  Israel  should  have  been 
a  salt  of  the  earth  ;  and  so  Jesus  might  very  well  summon  a  great 
crowd  of  Israelites,  who  wished  to  form  a  following  of  His,  to 
examine  themselves  whether  they  really  were  a  salt,  whether  they 
had  not  for  the  most  part  become  saltless,  and  thereby  ripe  for  the 
judgment  of  rejection.  It  might  also  be  thought  possible  that  the 
connection  in  which  the  word  here  stands  was  merely  due  to  the 
Evangelist  himself.  What  gives  the  words  here  a  new  emphasis, 
and  may  well  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  really  belong  to 
this  very  connection,  with  a  wholly  different  reference  to  what  they 
had  when  spoken  previously,  is  the  closing  word,  '  Who  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear  ! '  Wherever  this  is  found,  it  always  is  de 
signed  to  act  like  a  loud  rousing  call,  and  to  point  attention  to  some 
great  solemn  mystery  which  might  easily  prove  hidden  from  men. 
The  mystery  to  which  the  word  respecting  the  salt  here  referred, 
was  the  fact  that  there  speedily  awaited  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Israel  the  destiny  of  being  cast  out  as  a  salt  which  had  lost  its 
•saltness, — cast  out  upon  the  great  highways  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  they  so  much  despised. 

NOTE. 

According  to  Stier  (iv.  97),  the  other  king  with  whom  the  war 
ring  king,  in  the  second  similitude,  has  to  do,  means  '  by  no  means 
the  devil,  but  actually  God  the  Lord,  encountering  His  children 
under  the  semblance  of  an  enemy.'  According  to  this,  suing  for 
peace  would  be  suing  for  the  peace  of  God,  ceasing  to  strive  against 
God.  This  exposition,  however,  seems  entirely  to  give  up,  not 
merely  the  real  occasion  which  led  to  this  parabolic  discourse,  but 
also  the  parallel  with  the  similitude  of  building  the  tower.  Clearly, 
the  three  particulars, — not  yet  following  Jesus  openly,  not  yet  under 
taking  the  building]  the  tower,  and  suing  for  peace, — mean  one 
and  the  same  thing.  They  are  intended  as  the  result  of  the  self- 
examination  which  the  weaker  disciples  of  Jesus  have  made,  and  by 
which  they  are  constrained  to  feel  that  going  to  Jerusalem  with 
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Jesus  might  perhaps  bring  them  into  a  fatal  temptation,  into  the 
power  of  a  strong  irresistible  enemy,  whom  they  had  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of.  But,  according  to  Stier,  this  praying  for 
peace  would,  on  the  contrary,  set  forth  the  last  decision  of  disciple- 
ship.  Moreover,  this  figure  would  surely  not  be  fitted  to  set  forth 
the  reconciliation  of  the  man  with  God,  as  according  to  it  the  for 
mer  would  remain  contrasted  with  the  latter  as  an  independent 
and  armed  power. 

SECTION    XXVIII. 

CHRIST  RECEIVING  PUBLICANS  AND  SINNERS.    THE  COMMUNION  EXISTING 
AMONG  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 

(Matt,  xviii.  12-35.    Luke  xv.  1-xvii.  10.) 

The  severe  requirement  which  Jesus  had  made  of  His  followers 
hindered  not  that  especially  many  publicans  and  sinners,  who  in 
part  had  no  doubt  already  for  some  while  regarded  Him  with 
reverence,  now  associated  themselves  with  His  avowed  followers. 
For  among  them  were  many  who,  through  the  distress  and  curse 
brought  upon  them  by  their  former  course  of  life,  had  in  a  right 
sense  become  poor,  and  therefore  were  able  to  follow  the  Redeemer 
with  a  spirit  of  true  self-surrender.  But  if  the  Pharisees  had  pre 
viously  censured  the  intercourse  which  Jesus  held  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  they  would  be  sure  to  seize  with  avidity  this  oppor 
tunity  of  blackening  Him  to  the  populace  more  than  ever.  A  great 
train  of  publicans  and  sinners, — that  was  what  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  main  constituent  of  His  spiritual  gains,  the  Church  which 
He  was  founding.  The  Pharisees  could  not  help  whispering 
against  Him  behind  His  back,  as  He  travelled  through  the  country 
attended  by  such  a  following,  and  was  seen  eating  and  drinking 
with  them.  These  were  the  savoury  elements  (as  they  might  per 
haps  express  themselves)  out  of  which  He  appeared  to  be  forming 
His  new  kingdom  of  heaven  !  It  is  these  ill-natured  criticisms  that 
we  have  to  thank  for  those  noble  parables,  in  which  Jesus  illustrated 
the  power  of  divine  grace  seeking  the  recovery  of  sinners. 

Stroke  after  stroke  these  parables  followed  one  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  down  to  the  very  dust  the  spirit  of  self-righteous 
ness,  of  spiritual  haughtiness,  and  of  unloving  contempt  for  sinners; 
and  of  unveiling  from  every  side  the  glory  of  redeeming  grace. 
First,  Jesus  set  forth  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  then  that  of  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  lost  son.  These  great 
exhibitions  of  redeeming  mercy  we  have  considered  already. 

These  parables,  however,  were  not  merely  directed  against  the 
vmcompassionate  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  in  itself,  but  also  against 
the  way  in  which  they,  in  this  spirit,  carried  out  church  discipline, 
— the  way  in  which  they  loaded  for  ever  fallen  sinners,  publicans 
and  such  like  people,  at  least  with  the  excommunication  of  con 
tempt  and  of  exclusion  from  all  intercourse  in  private  life.  And  as 
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these  representations  were  designed  to  portray  the  redeeming  grace 
of  God  and  the  compassions  of  the  great  Shepherd,  so  were  they 
also  meant  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  their  highest  duty  viewed 
as  members  of  the  congregation,  namely,  the  active  exercise  of  this 
compassion.  The  disciples  were  to  learn  to  follow  this  spirit  of 
compassion  in  carrying  out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Christian  society, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 
For  verily  grace  will  fain  operate  not  merely  outside  and  over  the 
Church,  but  most  especially  also  through  the  medium  of  the  Church. 
She  will,  however,  do  her  redeeming  work  and  build  her  kingdom 
through  the  Church,  as  she  does  also  in  the  leading  of  men's  des 
tinies  in  general,  in  a  twofold  form  :  on  the  one  hand,  through  the 
discipline  of  punishment ;  and  on  the  other,  through  compassion 
which  seeks  to  raise  up  the  fallen.  For  where  discipline  is  want 
ing,  there  compassion  degenerates  into  carnal  and  corrupting  in- 
diilerence ;  and  where  compassion  is  wanting,  there  discipline 
becomes  a  condemning  severity  which  works  no  salvation. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  (xviii.  12,  &c.)  makes  it  quite  clear  to  our 
mind,  that  the  principles  which  Jesus  laid  down  on  this  subject  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  three  parables  above  mentioned ; 
although  in  Luke  they  appear  separated  from  them  by  other  matters. 

Jesus,  then,  will  not  have  His  disciples  imagine  that  the  loving- 
kindness  which  He  puts  into  contrast  with  the  censorious  and 
excommunicating  spirit  of  Pharisaism  excludes  all  church  discipline. 
He  therefore,  immediately  after  those  parables,  indicates  in  a  par 
ticular  and  distinct  manner  the  principles  of  action  which  they 
should  follow  in  such  discipline.  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  to  regard 
these  rules  as  definite  prescriptions  of  law ;  but  surely,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  to  look  upon  them  as  outlines  instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  life,  according  to  which  the  Church  has  to  direct  its  proceedings. 
With  an  utter  misconception  of  the  real  circumstances  under  which 
Christ  spoke  these  words,  some  have  set  up  the  view,  that  what  is 
here  said  is  in  no  way  intended  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Christian  congregation,  and  that  the  Church  to  which  Christ  here 
refers  is  the  synagogue ;  and  that  He  is  only  directing  His  hearers 
how,  as  members  of  the  synagogue,  they  should  comport  themselves 
in  the  case  which  is  here  specified.  We  have  seen  that  the  disciples 
of  Christ  were  already  forming  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  already 
acquired  a  church-consciousness,  namely,  from  the  time  of  Peter's 
confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Further,  we  must  not  over 
look  the  fact,  that  Jesus  is  here  speaking  of  a  new  church-life,  which 
His  disciples  were  to  actualize  in  contrast  with  that  olden  church- 
life  which  the  Pharisees  had  the  management  of.  Moreover,  Jesus 
Himself  was,  beyond  doubt,  already  labouring  under  the  excom 
munication  of  the  synagogue  of  the  first  degree  ;  excommunication 
had  already  been  threatened  against  His  adberents  in  general,  and 
been  carried  out  in  individual  instances ;  and  Jesus  was  even  now 
on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  with  the  foresight  that  there  He  should 
be  put  to  death  without  the  camp  (Hob.  xiii.  13),  that  is,  under  the 
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heaviest  form  of  excommunication.  How  could  it  then  occur  to 
Him  just  now  to  set  about  pouring  His  new  wine  into  the  old  bottle 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue-system,  or  patching  the  rent  garment  of 
that  old  system  with  His  regulations  ?  But,  in  fact,  these  would  be 
strange  regulations  for  Christ  to  lay  down,  of  which  it  should  be 
said,  They  are  adapted  for  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  not  for  the 
congregation  of  Christians. 

We  have,  therefore,  here  outlines  of  the  Christian  church-system. 
First  and  foremost,  a  healthy  church-life  must  be  based  upon  pure 
brotherly  fidelity  subsisting  among  Christians  in  their  private  inter 
course.  The  Christian  is  to  '  rebuke  his  brother  who  has  sinned 
against  him;'  that  is,  in  any  sin  of  his  brother  which  especially 
gives  him  offence,  he  must  exercise  faithfulness  towards  him  by 
calling  him  to  account  when  no  one  else  is  present ;  and  be  sincerely 
glad  if  by  these  means  he  rescues  him,  if  he  again  gains  the  brother 
in  him.  But  if  the  other  will  not  remove  the  offence,  then  a  second 
measure  must  be  adopted  :  he  must  rebuke  him  before  one  or  two 
witnesses.  And  not  till  the  offender  has  also  shown  his  contempt 
for  these  witnesses  of  his  bad  conduct,  is  information  thereof  to  be 
laid  before  the  Church.  The  matter  is  therefore  to  be  kept  for  a 
long  while  as  a  painful  secret  among  small  parties  of  brethren,  and 
only  in  the  third  instance  to  be  brought  before  the  Church.  The 
Church  itself,  further,  shall  not  at  once  exclude  the  offending  mem 
ber,  but  shall  first  give  him  a  hearing  and  exhort  him  :  not  till  he 
has  also  despised  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  he  to  be  excluded.  He 
is  to  be  excluded  by  having  church  privileges  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  by  being  put  into  the  category  of  heathens  and  publicans  ;  that 
is,  no  doubt,  in  the  present  case,  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
received  into  the  communion,  and  of  those  who  have  again  been 
excluded  from  it.  The  congregation's  sense  of  its  own  honour,  and 
its  honour  itself,  require  that  it  shall  not  tolerate  in  the  midst  of  its 
members  and  fellowship  an  insolent  gainsaying  of  its  doctrines, 
principles,  and  morals  ;  and  this  is  required  likewise  by  love  and 
faithfulness  towards  him  who  is  guilty  of  this  gainsaying  ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  persists  in  his  course,  he  must  be  excommunicated. 
But  the  love  of  the  congregation  also  requires  that  one  who  is  sepa 
rated  from  it  shall  not  be  degraded  further  than  by  being  put  into 
that  class  out  of  which  he  was  originally  taken  ;  out  of  which  prose 
lytes  are  always  gladly  received ;  out  of  which  lie  himself  will  also 
be  gladly  received  if  he  repents.  Above  all  things,  however,  right 
eousness  requires  that  in  this  position  without  the  Church  he  shall 
be  left  alone,  and  not  be  interfered  with,  just  as  the  publican  and 
the  heathen  man  is.  Therewith  every  kind  of  civil  disqualification 
or  ill-usage  of  the  excluded  man,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
congregation,  is  decidedly  condemned.1  That  the  words  of  Christ 

1  This  prescription  of  Christ",  by  virtue  of  which  one  who  is  excommunicated  is,  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican,  as  a  member  of  some  other  confession,  religion,  or  ir- 
religion,  to  be  left  alone,  has  been  disregarded  by  the  lioman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner.  Cp.  Stier,  ii.  396. 
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refer  to  church  discipline  is  made  further  plain  by  the  addition, 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatever  ye  shall  bind  upon  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  ye  shall  loose  upon  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  We  have  already  seen  the  meaning  of  these 
words ;  here  we  learn  that  the  authority  which  Peter  first  re 
ceived  as  being  the  first  confessor  of  the  Church's  faith,  Jesus  has 
imparted  to  all  of  His  disciples.  Nay,  He  seems  here  almost  to 
mark  it  as  a  necessary  requirement  for  true  church  discipline,  that 
it  shall  be  carried  through  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  one 
spirit,  since  He  goes  on  to  say  how  His  Father  in  heaven  will  grant 
anything  for  which  two  of  them  shall  pray  with  complete  oneness 
of  heart.  Jesus  foresaw  in  spirit  that  the  power  of  church  discipline 
which  He  was  imparting  to  His  disciples  might  very  possibly  in 
future  times,  by  less  spiritually-minded  administrators  of  the  congre 
gation,  be  very  greatly  misunderstood,  might  be  taken  away  from 
the  congregation,  and  be  misused  in  a  hierarchical  spirit.  There 
fore,  against  the  external  order  of  the  congregation  viewed  in  its 
possible  one-sidedness,  He  created  a  counterpoise  by  constituting  the 
highest  freedom  for  the  congregation,  in  the  words  already  men 
tioned  :  '  Again  I  say  unto  you,  If  two  of  you  in  perfect  agreement 
shall  become  one'  (therefore  form  a  society  in  this  oneness)  '  in  re 
lation  to  any  matter  which  they  shall  pray  for,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  by  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' 

Perfect  unanimity  in  two  persons  is  a  proof  that  they  have  become 
one  in  their  relations  to  the  eternal  world.  This  perfect  certainty  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  only  in  what  is  eternal  that  two  hearts  can  com 
pletely  embrace  each  other,  gives  evidence  of  how  He  on  this  point 
also  viewed  life  toils  very  deepest  bottom.  His  eye  discerns,  there 
fore,  in  all  uniting  together  of  bad  men,  and  in  all  uniting  together 
of  men  in  what  is  bad,  or  what  even  is  only  vain  or  fanatical,  a 
lurking  disunion.  It  may  be  so,  that  in  activities  connected  with 
some  association,  one  man  acts  for  thousands,  and  that  thousands 
seem  to  be  acting  with  him,  while  yet  there  shall  not  be  even  two 
individuals  who  are  at  bottom  working  together  in  the  oneness  of 
the  spirit  of  prayer  or  of  the  will  of  Christ.  But  where  perfectly  pure 
union  really  is  established  between  two  or  three  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  'there  also  is  Christ  really  in  the  midst  of  them;'  for  it  is 
only  in  pure  organic  relation  to  Him,  in  the  spirit  of  His  life,  that 
they  could  thus  have  become  one.  Every  Christian  union,  therefore, 
which  would  fain  effect  some  object  worthy  of  Christian  desire  for 
which  it  can  pray,  has  the  assurance  given  to  it  that  it  shall  attain 
its  object.  Nay,  not  only  shall  free  independent  associations  admit 
of  being  formed  in  this  sense  ;  even  every  church  shall  be  capable 
of  exhibiting  itself  as  a  little  union  of  two  or  three  believers.  If 
only  they  are  really  gathered  together  in  His  name,  in  the  living 
recognition  of  His  personality,  and  if  only  they  have  really  the  true 
union  impulse  (the  genuine  sentiment  of  catholicity)  which  belongs 
to  genuine  disciples,  impelling  them  to  enlarge  their  number  from 
twos  to  threes,  and  not  the  morose,  separatistic  impulse  to  split 
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themselves  up  from  threes  into  twos,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  then 
Christ  will  be  in  their  midst.  And  if  He  is  in  their  midst,  then 
there  is  wanting  to  them  neither  the  High  Priest,  nor  the  Bishop, 
nor  the  Preacher :  He  Himself  is  all  that  to  them  in  the  highest 
sense.  Thus  He  makes  the  catholicity  of  true  disciple-hearts,  that 
is,  their  oneness  manifesting  itself  socially,  under  the  impulse  of 
prayer  for  the  realization  of  objects  connected  with  His  kingdom,  to 
be  the  most  characteristic  distinction  of  His  Church.  And  in  this 
way  Christ  has  appointed  over  against  the  spiritual  guardians  of 
His  nascent  Church  an  everlasting  counterpoise  of  guardianship,  in 
the  liberty  which  He  has  given  to  the  genuine  children  of  His 
Spirit,  whenever  their  fidelity  to  Him,  or  the  deliverance  of  their 
souls  in  the  keeping  of  a  good  conscience,  is  at  stake,  to  meet  to 
gether  in  His  name,  though  it  be  only  in  twos  or  in  threes. 

It  looks  almost  as  if  Peter  had  in  some  measure  not  attended  to 
the  last  words;1  for  he  reverts  to  the  command  of  Christ,  that 
a  brother  should  be  forgiven  if,  upon  the  first  step  in  the  manifes 
tation  of  the  spirit  of  discipline,  or  in  one  of  the  subsequent  ones, 
when  his  fault  is  brought  before  him  privately,  he  humbles  himself 
to  ask  forgiveness.  It  might  perhaps  seem  to  the  disciple  as  if  this 
command  of  Christ  required  to  be  limited  by  some  closer  prescrip 
tion  ;  because  else  a  lax  and  hypocritical  Christian  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  abuse  the  placability  of  his  injured  brother  by  a  con 
tinual  renewal  of  his  offences  or  errors.  As  Peter  was  to  be  the 
first  administrator  of  these  regulations  which  Christ  was  laying 
down,  it  might  seem  a  laudable  zeal  on  his  part  to  ask  for  some 
more  exact  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  administering  church 
discipline.  He  asked  whether  it  was  not  enough  if  it  were  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  one  should  forgive  his  brother,  say,  up  to  the 
seventh  time.  He  might  think  that  in  such  a  rule  he  had  dis 
covered  the  qualification  which  would  make  all  right ;  that  it 
contained  an  expression  of  the  largest  forgiving  love,  of  the  highest 
degree  of  kindness  in  the  exercise  of  moral  discipline.'3  But  what 
a  look  may  we  suppose  the  Lord  turned  upon  His  disciple  as  in  this 
way  he  sought  to  calculate,  and  by  exact  law  fix  the  measure  of 
forgiveness,  while  He  answered,  '  Not,  I  say  unto  thee,  unto  the 
seventh  time,  but  unto  the  seventy  times  seventh  time!'  In  the 
schooling  of  compassionate  mercy  He  makes  a  great  erasure  in  the 
disciple's  figures.  With  Peter's  small  number  He  contrasted  a 
large  one  standing  as  a  symbol  for  infinity;  with  a  calculating  love, 
the  large  spirit  of  boundless  compassion.  It  is  true,  Peter  with 
his  number  of  seven  had  unconsciously  chosen  the  number  which 
might  express  a  perfect  work  of  the  Spirit ;  a  willingness  to  forgive 
one's  brother  seven  times  might  be  an  expression  denoting  that  the 

1  Cp.  Stier.  ii.  402. 

-  '  hi  the  Talmud  it  was  determined,  that  a  man  was  to  be  forgiven  his  sin  up  to 
the  third  time,  but  not  to  a  fourth,  according  to  Amos  i.  3,  ii.  6  ;  Job  xxxiii.  29,  30 
[Hebr.].' — Zticr,  ii.  402.  [Lightfoot  (Hoi:  Ihb.  in  loc.)  quotes,  'They  pardon  a  man 
once  that  sins  against  another ;  secondly,  they  pardon  him ;  thirdly,  they  pardon 
him;  fourthly,  they  do  not  pardon  him.' — ED.] 
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reconcilable  brother  has  at  least  overcome  himself,  that  he  has 
quelled  the  impulses  of  revenge  in  his  bosom.  But  when  the  Lord 
bids  us  to  forgive  our  brother  seventy  times  seven  times,  He  requires 
a  victory  of  reconcilableness  in  which  we  are  to  overcome  not  only 
ourselves  but  also  the  world,  or  our  brother  in  his  going  astray. 
Hereupon  He  gave  them  the  parable  of  the  servant  who  took  his 
fellow-servant  by  the  throat  who  owed  him  a  hundred  denarii, 
although  his  lord  had  remitted  to  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand 
talents,  and  of  the  retribution  which  fell  upon  this  hard-hearted 
man  ;  closing  with  the  solemn  words,  '  So  also  will  My  Father  who 
is  in  heaven  do  unto  you,  if  ye  forgive  not  each  one  his  brother,  and 
that  too  from  the  heart.' 

The  Evangelist  Luke  introduces  Christ's  direction,  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  forgive  a  brother,  in  another  utterance  which  is  too 
significant  for  us  to  regard  it  merely  as  another  version  of  that 
earlier  one  (xvii.  3,  4).  A  brother's  sin  should  ever  be  followed  by 
faithful  brotherly  rebuke  ;  and  his  repentance  by  forgiveness,  even 
if  he  should  need  forgiveness  seven  times  in  one  day.  The  disciples 
were  greatly  humbled  by  this  direction.  They  felt  that  they  could 
not  forgive  thus ;  and  they  therefore  prayed  the  Lord  to  add  to  His 
command  the  gift  of  faith  also  (in  which  alone  they  would  be  able 
to  fulfil  it).  Here  certainly  the  thing  aimed  at  was  the  eradication 
of  a  selfish  desire  for  revenge  which  lies  exceedingly  deep  in  our 
nature ;  yet  they  should  nevertheless  not  have  despaired  as  to  the 
possibility  of  its  being  eradicated.  'If  ye  have, faith  only  (says 
Jesus  in  reply)  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  say  to  this  mulberry- 
tree,  Be  thou  uprooted,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea,  it  shall  obey 
you.'  If  they  will  only  in  faith  bring  their  heart  into  sincere  union 
with  God,  then  they  shall  succeed  in  hurling  the  deeply-rooted 
growth  of  irreconcilableness  out  of  their  inmost  being  into  the  sea 
(of  kindness)  in  which  it  must  expire.  Next,  however,  He  appears 
to  mean  to  inform  them  of  a  very  wholesome  means  whereby  they 
can  greatly  facilitate  their  deliverance  from  all  fanatical  harshness 
in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  should  merely  make  it 
quite  clear  to  their  own  minds,  how  very  well  their  heavenly  Master 
can  dispense  with  their  work  and  service.  They  should  look  at  the 
relation  in  which  a  servant  in  earthly  service  stands  to  his  master. 
The  servant  comes  home  (say)  from  ploughing  or  from  the  pasture. 
He  has  been  hard  at  work ;  but  his  master  seems  hardly  to  take 
account  of  it.  He  is  far  from  receiving  him  with  anything  like 
excitement  or  marks  of  particular  respect,  or  from  inviting  him 
in  with  the  words,  '  Come  and  sit  down  at  table.'  Rather,  he  forth 
with  uses  the  farm-servant  as  also  a  house- servant.  The  other 
must  get  his  meal  for  him,  must  gird  himself,  and  wait  upon  him 
at  table  ;  and  then,  when  the  master  has  himself  eat  and  drunk,  the 
servant  may  also  eat  and  drink,  without  having  further  to  expect 
from  his  master  any  especial  thanks  for  his  service.  In  these  rela- 
.tions  of  earthly  service  is  mirrored  the  truth,  that  the  Eternal  God 
receives  the  faithful  services  of  His  servants  with  heavenly  caliu- 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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ness,  as  something  which  is  their  absolute  duty.  The  disciples 
must  look  upwards  to  their  Master  in  heaven,  that  they  may  be 
struck  by  the  infinitely  calm  aspect  with  which  He  looks  down  upon 
their  services.  Then  will  the  spirit  of  that  divine  aspect  calm  them 
in  their  work  even  to  their  innermost  soul,  will  humble  them,  and 
purify  their  zeal  from  the  unclean  elements  of  fanaticism.  The 
result,  however,  of  this  will  be  that,  with  the  most  perfect  calmness 
of  spirit,  they  will  work  on.  Yet  their  joy  in  God's  service  will  not 
in  consequence  diminish,  but  be  made  perfect.  And  in  the  same 
measure  as  they  approach  the  goal  of  doing  their  whole  duty,  will 
the  humility  increase  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  say,  AVe  are 
unprofitable  servants !  We  have  done  that  which  we  were  bound 
to  do  !  That  will  be  the  very  perfection  of  their  service,  that  they 
acknowledge  how  wholly  all  their  powers  belong  to  the  Lord,  how 
absolutely  their  work  belongs  to  the  very  existence  of  their  lives, 
and  how  fully  He  can  dispense  with  their  service,  and  replace  it  by 
that  of  others.  The  more,  however,  that  they  find  that  He  can  dis 
pense  with  them  as  servants,  so  much  the  more  will  they  gain  the 
assurance  that  they  are  indispensable  to  Him  as  children. 

But  the  disciples  of  Jesus  needed,  at  this  time,  not  merely  to  be 
helped  forward  in  readiness  to  exercise  Christian  compassion,  shown 
in  receiving  into  their  society  their  penitent  brethren  (so  many  of 
whom  were  now  approaching  them  in  the  persons  of  publicans  and 
sinners)  ;  the  Lord  also  now  found  it  necessary  to  train  them  in 
more  decided  terms  to  cheerfulness  in  devoting  their  possessions  to 
the  need  of  their  poorer  partners  and  companions.  They  now 
behoved  to  begin,  in  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  step 
forth  out  of  the  old  stiff  world  of  locked-up  gains  and  possessions, 
and  in  free-hearted  love  to  admit  their  brethren  to  share  in  that 
which  the  Lord  had  given  to  themselves.  No  doubt  this  transition 
into  the  new  world  of  love  could  only  be  accomplished  gradually, 
in  a  cautious  following  out  of  genuine  spontaneous  impulse :  a  com 
munity  of  goods  enforced  by  law  was  a  thing  to  which  the  Lord 
could  not,  and  would  not  bind  them  ;  for  such  a  community  of  pro 
perty  would  necessarily,  in  the  most  glaring  mariner,  contradict  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  of  personal  rights.  Nevertheless  it  behoved 
them  now  to  make  a  decided  move  forward  towards  that  elevated 
position  on  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  they  afterwards  stood, 
when  every  one  held  all  that  lie  possessed  as  available  for  the 
Church  in  general.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  greater 
numbers  that  were  travelling  in  the  train  of  Jesus,  many  occasions 
would  arise  requiring  the  use  of  means,  so,  on  the  other,  it  was 
necessary  also  that  the  disciples  should,  in  some  measure,  be  loosened 
from  their  old  possessions,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  com 
pletely  girded  for  their  apostolic  wandering  through  the  wide  world. 
They  should,  therefore,  in  the  management  of  their  property,  at 
once  begin  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  old  World-and-Money  Lord, 
Mammon,  whose  stewards  even  they  had  more  or  less  been, — in 
other  words,  to  abandon  the  principle  of  employing  their  property 
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in  the  interests  of  selfishness, — and  thenceforward  employ  their  old 
possessions  in  subserviency  to  the  new  tendency,  which  was  prompt 
ing  them  fully  to  pass  over  into  the  kingdom  of  compassionate  love 
even  in  their  outward  activities.  With  this  meaning,  Jesus  de 
livered  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 

They  themselves,  as  unjust  stewards  in  the  service  of  Mammon, 
the  genius  of  worldly  gain,  should  prove  unfaithful  to  their  master, 
and  should  begin  to  lay  out  their  substance  for  the  advantage  of 
their  poorer  brethren,  in  order  that  they  might  be  admitted  by 
these  poorer  brethren  to  a  participation  in  those  houses  which  stand 
ready  prepared  for  these  in  that  other  world,  the  new  world  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  of  love,  of  heaven.  They  should  gain  for  them 
selves  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  the  kingdom  of  mercifulness,  and, 
with  a  view  thereto,  should  cheerfully  sacrifice  any  particular  claims 
which  they  might  possess  in  the  kingdom  of  self-interest.  (See 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  504.) 

The  Lord  shows  to  His  disciples  that  the  children  of  this  world 
are,  in  this  matter  of  caring  for  their  future  welfare,  wiser  in  their 
way  than  the  children  of  light,  since  they  manage  to  secure  for  them 
selves  friendships  against  the  time  of  need. 

And  then  He  lays  down  the  maxim :  '  He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  that  which  is  important ;  and  he 
that  is  unrighteous  in  that  which  is  least,  is  unrighteous  in  that  which 
is  important.' 

This  little  thing  in  which  they  behove  to  become  faithful  to  God, 
in  the  very  act  of  their  becoming  unfaithful  to  Mammon,  is  earthly 
property  ;  the  thing  of  moment,  wherein  they  shall  thereafter  prove 
their  fidelity,  is  their  heavenly  inheritance.  In  two  respects  is 
earthly  property  as  the  thing  which  is  least,  put  in  contrast  with 
heavenly  property  as  that  which  is  of  moment.  The  former  is  the 
deceitful  ('  unrighteous ')  Mammon,  the  other  is  the  real  good  (TO 
dXrjOivuv)  ;  the  former  is  alien  in  character  ['  another  man's,'  aXXo- 
rptov],  not  what  the  inner  being  of  man  can  recognize  as  its  own  and 
suited  to  it,  while  the  other  is  the  good  which  answers  to  his  being, 
which  makes  his  inward  being  rich.  These  contrasts  form  the  basis 
of  the  two  great  questions  of  Christ,  which  in  sense  run  thus  : 

If  ye  do  not  remain  faithful  to  God  and  to  charity  in  the  employ 
ment  of  the  small  change  of  this  world,  which  is  so  deceptive  in  its 
character,  how  can  ye  be  entrusted  with  the  essential  goods  of  the 
eternal  world,  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  And  if  ye 
are  not  faithful  in  the  application  of  that  which  is  alien  to  your  own 
being,  and  which  does  not  at  bottom  affect  your  inward  nature,  how 
can  ye  be  intrusted  with  that  which  answers  to  your  most  proper 
nature,  in  which  your  heavenly  inheritance  is  to  consist  ? 

If  selfishness  misuses  earthly  goods  in  the  spirit  of  greed,  it  would 
certainly  misuse  those  of  an  essential  character  to  gratify  the  greed 
of  honour.  If  the  property  which  belongs  not  to  his  own  proper 
being  he  will  yet  morbidly  and  spasmodically  seek  to  incorporate 
with  that  being,  how  much  more  will  he  be  inclined,  in  reference  to 
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the  things  which  really  should  constitute  his  most  proper  life — the 
goods  of  the  Spirit,  to  have  them  for  himself  in  a  false  way,  with 
pride  and  with  an  unloving  spirit  towards  his  brethren,  and  thereby 
again  spoil  them  ?  Therefore  the  avaricious  man  will  not  be  en 
trusted  with  real  riches :  he  is  not  recognized  as  a  worthy  child  in 
his  Father's  house ;  he  comes  not  to  the  realization  of  the  inherit 
ance  which  was  appointed  for  him  ;  he  does  not  attain  to  the  mastery 
of  his  being  in  the  free  spirit  of  love,  but  remains  set  under  the 
guardianship  of  coercion  and  censorship. 

The  Lord's  discourse  to  His  disciples  closes,  according  to  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  utterance  which  we  have  already  contemplated 
(Matt.  vi.  24),  that  we  'cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon'  together. 
This  dictum  is  of  a  kind  that  might  well  have  been  repeated  by 
Christ  more  than  once. 

While  Jesus  was  giving  these  exhortations  there  were  Pharisees 
present ;  men  who,  as  a  rule,  were  attached  to  money.  They  thought 
they  discovered  something  ridiculous  in  His  words ;  and  they  gave 
indications  of  their  contempt  by  signs  of  scorn.  Without  doubt, 
they  thought  they  were  giving  the  very  best  solution  to  the  problem, 
how  one  can  lead  a  holy  life  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  keep  his 
riches,  simply  by  making  suitable  payments  out  of  his  treasures  in 
the  form  of  temple-gifts  and  of  alms.  But  not  with  impunity  did 
they  dare  to  gainsay  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  brotherly  fidelity  in 
which  Christ  had  been  speaking.  Yes.  said  Jesus,  'ye are  they  who 
justify  yourselves  before  men  ;  but  God  knoweth  your  hearts.'  Men 
are  dazzled  by  outward  show  ;  but  the  glances  of  God  pierce  through 
that  show.  '  For  what  is  highly  esteemed  with  men  is  abomination 
before  God.'  A\7hat  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  highly  esteemed, 
that,  as  a  rule,  has  in  two  ways  become  ripe  for  destruction  :  first, 
through  the  internal  worm  of  pride,  which  has  driven  it  so  high 
aloft  into  that  most  unsound  atmosphere  of  being  in  which  it  wears 
so  dazzling  an  aspect,  and  then,  because  through  the  working  of  its 
dazzling  enchantments  it  has  become  the  idol  of  the  blind  multitude. 
Thus  it  was  with  Pharisaism ;  it  had  become  ripe  for  judgment. 
And  the  judgment  was  already  showing  itself  in  the  fact,  that  now 
since  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  the  Gospel  had  come  forth  into 
the  world.  The  Lord  referred  them  to  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
Gospel  as  compared  with  Pharisaism.  The  Evangelist  represents 
Him  as  exhibiting,  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  this  contrast,  the 
New  Testament  law  of  marriage,  because  it  stands  in  such  sharp 
opposition  to  theirs.1  It  is  very  conceivable  that  in  such  a  case, 
when  Jesus  was  seeking  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  His  Gospel 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  He  may  have  adduced  in  proof 
more  than  one  example  of  the  kind.  At  last,  however,  in  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  He  portrays  to  them  the  judgment 
which  in  the  future  world  awaits  the  rich  man  who  will  not  have 
compassion  upon  the  poor. 

1  On  the  explanations  of  this  passage  given  by  Olshausen  and  Schleiermacher,  see 
Strauss,  i.  p.  609. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Schneckenburger  (p.  58)  again  finds  in  Luke  xvi.  13,  Strauss 
in  ver.  17  of  the  same  chapter,  an  instance  of  what  is  called  lexical 
connection. 

2.  Stier  observes  that  Christ's  word,  that  one  should  forgive  his 
brother  seventy  times  seven  times,  reminds  us  in  a  significant  man 
ner  of  Lantech's  word  in  Gen.  iv.  23. 


SECTION   XXIX. 

JESUS  PREVENTED  FROM  TRAVELLING  THROUGH  SAMARIA. 

(Luke  ix.  51-62.) 

It  was  a  part  of  Jesus'  plan  in  journeying  towards  Jerusalem  to  go 
first  through  Samaria.  We  are  constrained  to  conjecture  that  He 
hoped  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  that 
it  was  His  purpose  from  thence  to  visit  Perea,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  His  Gospel  in  that  district  before  His  pilgrimage  should 
close.  But  through  circumstances  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  He  was  induced  to  adopt  a  different  course. 

We  turn  back  to  the  ninth  chapter  in  St  Luke's  Gospel.  That 
the  Evangelist  has  not  related  the  several  incidents  belonging  to  our 
Lord's  last  journeys  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  has  already 
appeared  on  another  occasion.  But  most  especially  is  it  plain  that 
he  is  here  speaking  of  the  closing  period  of  Jesus'  pilgrimage.  He 
speaks  of  a  time  when  the  '  days  were  drawing  to  an  end  of  Jesus' 
still  finding  acceptance  with  the  people '  [ev  TM  avp.'rrX^povaOai  ra<; 
?}/iepa<?  T?)9  a^aX?;i|reaj?  auroi)],1  and  when  He  had  decidedly  '  set 
His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.'  These  words  evidently  set  forth  the 
time  when  He  was  bidding  farewell  to  Galilee  with  the  view  of  com 
pleting  His  course  at  Jerusalem.  But  if  we  preferred  understand 
ing  the  words  referred  to  as  they  are  commonly  taken,  namely  thus, 
that  now  '  the  days  were  fulfilled  that  Jesus  should  be  taken  up,' 
we  should  thereby  be  only  the  more  constrained  to  adopt  the  view, 
that  the  Evangelist  is  speaking  of  our  Lord's  last  departure  from 
Galilee. 

Even  the  Samaritans  were  destined  to  make  good  to  the  experi 
ence  of  Jesus,  that  the  days  of  the  welcome  which  He  at  the  first 
had  met  with  in  the  world  were  now  coming  to  an  end.  Jesus 
'  sent  messengers  before  Him  into  a  Samaritan  town  to  prepare  for 

1  So  Wieseler,  p.  324  seqq.,  explains  the  passage.  His  interpretation  appears  to  us 
(even  after  considering  the  objections  of  Stier,  iii.  474)  to  be  preferable  to  that  which 
is  commonly  given,  both  in  respect  to  the  grammatical  construction  and  with  refer 
ence  to  the  connection.  But,  however,  we  cannot  altogether  confine  to  Galilee  the 
decline  of  popular  acceptance  which  is  here  indicated,  any  more  than  we  can  concur 
in  the  chronological  inference  which  Wieseler  draws  from  it,  as  supposing  that 
through  this  interpretation  the  hypothesis  i.s  established  that  the  Evangelist  is  not 
here  speaking  of  the  last  journey  which  our  Lord  took.  The  author  has  since  seen 
cause  to  abandon  Wieseler' B  interpretation  and  to  accept  Stier 'a.  His  reasons  are  given 
below,  Book  III.  Part  iii.  sec.  15,  first  foot-note. — Eu.] 
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Him  lodging.'  We  can  the  more  readily  understand  this  fore 
thought  of  our  Lord,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  He  was  travelling  with 
a  great  train  of  disciples.  The  same  circumstance  serves  also  to 
explain  what  followed.  The  Samaritans  of  that  town  refused  to 
receive  Him,  and  in  truth  for  the  reason  that  He  was  directing  the 
march  of  His  pilgrims  towards  Jerusalem.  Time  was  when  the 
Samaritans  at  Sichem  had  received  Him  joyfully,  when  He  was 
travelling  with  a  small  train  from  Judea  to  go  to  Galilee :  His 
spiritual  glory  had  then  made  a  great  impression  upon  them.  But 
it  was  different  with  the  Samaritans  of  this  town.  Though  they 
perhaps  might  know  something  of  Jesus,  yet  they  were  not  inclined 
to  receive  Him,  because  He  proposed  to  turn  in  to  them  in  the  char 
acter  of  a  Jewish  pilgrim,  who  was  about  to  celebrate  one  of  those 
feasts  at  Jerusalem  which  they  so  much  abhorred,  leading  also  a 
great  company  of  pilgrims  in  His  train.  It  seemed  to  them  to  be 
asking  too  much,  that  they  should  be  required  to  give  entertainment 
to  such  a  large  Jewish  procession, — which  was  what  the  company  of 
disciples  might  seem  to  be  in  their  eyes. 

Such  a  repulse  the  disciples  could  not  help  regarding  as  an  intoler 
able  offence.  These  Samaritans,  men  who  should  have  accounted  it 
as  the  highest  honour  put  upon  them  that  the  Messiah  should  offer 
to  stop  at  their  town,  propose  to  arrest  His  triumphal  march  !  Most 
especially  did  this  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John,  who  generally  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  burning 
with  a  fiery  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  Master.  We  may  imagine 
that  strains  of  ancient  Messianic  prophecy  were  resounding  in  their 
soul,  such  as  those  of  the  psalm  :  '  Lift  up  j'our  heads,  0  ye  gates ; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  doors  of  the  world  ;  that  the  King  of  glory  may 
come  in  1'  and  that  they  might  remember  the  admonition  addressed 
to  the  gainsayers  of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  '  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  !'  They  recollected  the  judg 
ments  which  holy  Elijah  had  called  down  upon  the  gainsayers  of 
Jehovah's  honour ; — these  gainsayers  of  their  Lord  seemed  to  them 
to  have  in  a  yet  higher  degree  merited  the  judgments  of  God. 
Under  an  impulse  of  lofty  zeal  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  speak  words  of  prophet-power,  drawing  down  from 
heaven  fire  and  destroying  these  men,  in  the  same  way  as  Elijah 
had  done. 

Jesus  had  already  turned  His  back  upon  that  village  for  the 
purpose  of  quietly  pursuing  His  journey,  when  they  thus  sought  to 
summon  Him  to  the  work  of  retributive  punishment  He  therefore 
turned  Himself  round  and  asked  them,  '  Know  ye  not  of  what  spirit 
ye  are  the  children  P'1 

This  question  proved  a  salutary  warning  to  them.  The  spirit  of 
passionate  zeal  departed  from  them,  overcome  by  the  might  of  His 
spirit  of  gentle  holy  patience.  They  had  not  only  mistaken  the 

1  This  question  of  Jesus  is  wanting  in  some  manuscripts.  It  is,  however,  not  likely 
that  no  answer  of  Jesus  was  recorded  (cp.  Stier,  iii.  470).  The  addition,  For  the  Son 
of  man,  &c.,  is  certainly  less  authenticated. 
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spirit  of  Christ ;  they  had  misapprehended  also  the  spirit  in  which 
Elijah  had  formerly  wrought.  For  the  time  of  Elijah  was  different 
from  that  of  Christ.  In  the  stern  zeal  which  marked  the  personal 
character  of  Elijah,  that  prophet  had,  however,  dimly  descried  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  had  done  homage  to  it  (1  Kings  xix.)  But  in 
his  official  ministration  he  had  with  implicit  self-surrender  served 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  judged  it  needful  to  save 
the  Old  Testament  theocracy  from  the  overthrow  which  threatened 
it  by  severe  judgments.  These  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  were  now 
seeking  to  bring  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  subserviency  to  that  zealotry 
of  theirs  which  they  imagined  to  be  the  same  impulse  of  divine 
power  as  that  under  which  Elijah  had  acted.  Nevertheless  their 
Lord  is  not  unaware  that  His  spirit  has  begun  to  work  in  them ; 
only,  this  spirit  is  darkened  by  that  zeal  for  His  worldly  honour 
which  is  just  now  hurrying  them  away.  He  therefore  calls  them  to 
self-recollection  :  they  must  reflect  what  spirit  they  are  the  children 
of:  they  must  reflect  upon  their  deepest  spiritual  experiences; — in 
the  light  of  these  they  would  perceive  that  their  present  tone  of 
feeling  was  utterly  antagonistic  to  that  new  cast  of  sentiment  which 
claimed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  action,  and  which  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  their  being  was  beginning  to  dawn  as  the 
working  of  His  spirit.  What  that  spirit  was,  He  characterized  by 
the  words,  '  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  souls,  but 
to  save  them.' 

They  now  turned  to  another  village,  in  which  they  met  with  a 
kinder  reception.  It  is  not  said  that  this  village  was  a  Samaritan 
one ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  village  on 
the  borders  between  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  offers  of  discipleship  which  Luke  here  (vers.  57-02)  brings 
into  connection  with  the  anecdote  respecting  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  we 
have  already  considered  (above,  p.  142). 

2.  Stier  thoughtfully  reminds  us,  that  the  same  John  who  would 
now  fain  have  so  severely  punished  the  Samaritans,  '  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  call  down  upon  them,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  apostolic 
prayer,  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 


SECTION    XXX. 

THE  SENDING  FORTH  OF  THE   SEVENTY,  AND  THE  RETROSPECT  OF   JESUS 
ON  HIS  GALILEAN  MINISTRY. 

(Matt.  xi.  20-30.     Luke  x.  1-1 G.) 

The  experience  which  Jesus  had  just  now  had  of  the  intolerance 
of  that  Samaritan  village,  induced  Him  to  give  up  the  plan  of 
travelling  with  His  train  of  disciples  through  Samaria.  He  had 
seen  that  the  hostile  sentiments  of  the  Samaritans  were  roused  at 
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the  sight  of  the  large  company,  which  His  disciples  formed,  of  people 
going  up  to  the  feast,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  among  His 
disciples  themselves,  the  old  feelings  of  Jewish  bitterness  were  called 
into  activity  against  the  Samaritans,  as  soon  as  these  appeared 
obstructing  His  own  path. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  turn  His  course  towards  the  Jordan, 
going  along  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  with  the  view  of 
continuing  His  journey  through  Perea.  Yet  He  was  not  minded 
to  give  the  Samaritan  people  entirely  up.  He  only  determined  to 
bring  before  them  the  Gospel  in  another  form.  His  disciples  behoved 
to  see  in  what  method  He  Himself  was  disposed  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  Samaritans;  and  this  method  was  by  sending  to  them 
seventy  heralds  of  salvation.  About  this  time  we  may  suppose  that 
the  disciples  let  fall  many  a  remark  respecting  this  mongrel  race, 
or  these  heathens  in  Jewish  disguise.  The  Lord  made  this  view  of 
theirs  the  groundwork  of  His  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  bring 
ing  them  to  a  better  state  of  feeling.  It  was  a  fixed  point  with  Him 
that  He  would  send  to  the  Samaritans  messengers  of  His  Gospel ; 
and  as,  especially  just  now,  the  Samaritans  appeared  to  the  disciples 
in  the  light  of  being  the  representatives  of  Heathendom  (the  seventy 
nations  into  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  notion,  the  heathen 
world  was  divided),1  Jesus  selected  seventy  other  disciples  besides 
the  Twelve,  for  the  destination  of  visiting  in  pairs  the  several  towns 
and  places  to  which  He  had  Himself  contemplated  going,  on  His 
road  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.2  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  these 
messengers  were  destined  for  Samaria.  That  the  Lord  about  this 
time,  when  He  had  been  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee  already  rejected 
by  the  leaders  of  Judaism,  should  also  be  seen  addressing  Himself 
to  the  Samaritans,  need  create  no  difficulty.  For  He  regarded  them, 
as  no  doubt  John  the  Baptist  had  done  before  Him,  as  partners  with 
the  Jews,  and  had  previously  put  Himself  into  closer  relations  with 
individuals  among  them.  As  these  messengers  whom  He  was 
deputing  were  to  visit  all  the  places  to  which  He  would  have  gone 
if  pursuing  the  ordinary  route  to  Jerusalem,  their  mission  must  be 
supposed  to  have  had  its  issue  in  Samaria. 

The  directions  with  which,  according  to  Luke,  Jesus  sent  forth 
the  Seventy,  look  like  an  abstract  from  the  larger  code  of  instruc 
tions  which  the  twelve  apostles  received  when  they  started  on  their 
mission.  But  if  we  feel  ourselves  led  to  suppose  that  the  two 
traditions  may  have  modified  each  other,  3'et  this  smaller  body  of 
instructions  bears  marks  of  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  Here 
most  especially  has  disappeared  that  former  limitation  of  their 
journeyings,  by  which  the  disciples  were  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
any  Samaritan  town.  Perhaps  also  the  direction,  that  they  should 

1  [For  confirmation  of  this,  see  Lightfoot  (Tlor.  He1),  on  John  vii.  37).     Among 
other   quotations,  he   cites  from  the  tract  Succah,   '  There  were  seventy  bullocks, 
according  to  the  seventy  nations  of  the  world.'     These  were  offered  in  sacrifice  during 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles. — ED.] 

2  Lachmann  reads  06  ^eXXe^  avrbs  £pxe<r#cu.     The  expression,  therefore,   does  not 
imply  that  He  must  actually  have  afterwards  visited  those  places.     Cp.  Acts  xii.  6. 
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salute  no  man  by  the  way,  falls  in  with  the  distinctive  character  of 
their  mission.  We  might,  indeed,  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  these 
words  present  a  hyperbolical  expression  of  the  haste  with  which 
they  should  feel  bound  to  discharge  their  function  (see  2  Kings  iv. 
29).  But  opposed  to  this  conception  rises  up  the  consideration, 
that  surely  the  disciples  might  do  as  Jesus  Himself  did  ;  they 
might  connect  with  such  greetings  on  the  way  the  communication 
of  their  Gospel  message.  The  Lord  must,  therefore,  have  had  other 
reasons  for  giving  them  this  direction.  Perhaps  the  true  explana 
tion  is  found  in  the  necessity  which  had  arisen,  that  in  the  districts 
of  Samaria,  which  had  already  been  in  part  roused  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  but  which  in  general  might  too  easily  take  a  wrong  bias,  the 
disciples  behoved  to  plant  the  kingdom  of  God  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  and  in  those  families  which  should  appear  the  best  in 
character,  and  the  most  open  to  impression  from  the  truth.  In 
reference  to  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  Jesus  furnished  them, 
it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  they  are  only  empowered  to  undertake 
the  healing  of  sick  people. 

The  sending  forth  of  the  Seventy  led  Jesus  to  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  upon  His  ministry  in  Galilee,  which  now  He  was  in  a  posi 
tion  to  regard  as  brought  to  a  close.  He  had  told  His  messengers 
that  it  would  be  more  tolerable  for  the  city  of  Sodom  in  That  Day 
than  for  the  places  to  which  they  should  have  brought  the  preach 
ing  of  the  Gospel  and  been  rejected.  This  solemn  utterance  could 
not  fail  to  remind  Him  of  the  heavy  judgments  which  the  towns  of 
Galilee  had  prepared  for  themselves  by  the  unbelief  they  had  dis 
played  towards  Himself.  Gloomy  is  the  future  which  He  denounces 
to  them.  Matthew  mentions  that  He  upbraided  the  cities  in  which 
He  had  done  most  of  His  mighty  works,  but  which  had  never 
theless  not  repented.  But  in  particular  He  first  uttered  a  woe 
upon  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  '  If '  (He  exclaimed)  'such  works 
had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  have  been  done  in  you,  they 
had  a  great  while  ago  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Therefore 
it  shall  prove  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judg 
ment  than  for  you.'  More  fearful  still  is  the  woe  which  He  utters 
over  Capernaum.  This  city,  which  had  been  '  exalted  as  high  as 
heaven '  through  the  fulness  of  His  miracles,1  should  be  thrust 
down  to  the  very  abyss.  Nay,  even  the  land  of  the  people  of 
Sodom  shall  find  a  milder  doom  ;  for  this  He  confidently  affirms  : 
'  Sodom  would  be  standing  to  this  very  day  if  such  works  had  been 
done  there.' 

The  woe  which  Jesus  uttered  against  these  towns,  which  had 
been  the  most  especial  theatres  of  His  ministry,  is  a  proof  that  the 
actual  judgment  of  obduracy  against  Him  had  already  in  those 
places  decidedly  shown  itself.  For,  according  to  His  earlier  an- 

1  This  sense  of  the  expression  can  surely  be  hardly  inconsistent  with  the  humility 
of  Jesus,  as  Stier  assumes  (ii.  104).  As  to  the  splendour  or  pride  of  Capernaum, 
this  could  not  well  be  described  by  so  strong  an  expression,  which  would  have  been 
more  suitable  for  Babylon  or  Jerusalem.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the 
reading  of  Lachiuann,  ATJ  Iws  ovpawv  i^wtfrjo-j,  might  favour  btier's  explanation. 
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notincement,  He  was  only  giving  utterance  to  sncli  judgments  as 
had  ripened  to  full  maturity.  Every  woe  of  judgment,  however, 
which  He  utters,  He  has  first  Himself  to  the  utmost  depth  felt  and 
realized  in  His  own  heart.  The  woe  upon  His  lips  is  a  woe  which 
streams  forth  from  His  heart.  With  the  most  profound  sorrow  He 
saw  completed  the  inward  judgments  of  the  localities  of  Galilee  : 
therefore  He  foretold  also  the  outward  judgments  which  were 
infallibly  destined  to  fall  upon  them. 

Those  judgments  did  not  fail  to  come.  The  site  of  the  places 
which  have  thus  been  visited  is  no  longer  known.1  Their  guilt, 
incurred  by  the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  revelation  of 
the  Lord's  glory  which  had  been  made  to  them,  has  its  counterpart 
in  their  judgment :  as  they  were  exalted  high,  in  the  same  pro 
portion  are  they  sunk  low,  according  to  the  just  measures  of  divine 
righteousness.  Capernaum  was  intended  to  be  exalted  up  to  heaven, 
when  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  evermore  was  in  heaven  in  His  inward 
being,  had  taken  His  abode  within  her  walls  :  on  account  of  the 
great  guilt  of  her  unbelief,  she  has  been  plunged  just  as  deep  down 
into  the  abyss,  even  unto  Hades. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  in  these  words  Jesus  ascribes  to  His 
miracles  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to  faith.  They  have 
the  power  to  awaken  men  to  repentance.  Jesus,  in  the  most 
distinct  terms,  declares  that  they  can  awaken  even  places  such  as 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  even  Sodom  were,  to  the  new  life.  By  speaking 
thus,  he  ascribes  to  them  the  most  powerful  efficacy ;  and  it  can 
only  be  by  contradicting  Him  to  his  very  face  that  we  can  repre 
sent  His  miracles  as  of  no  moment  in  relation  to  belief. 

Such  judgments,  however,  were  not  merely  coming  upon  the 
places  which  refused  to  receive  him  personally  :  they  were  to  come 
also  upon  those  who  rejected  Him  in  His  disciples.  For  such 
persons  also  were  being  called,  through  the  agency  of  His  disciples, 
to  a  participation  in  His  glory  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  judgment 
is  in  general  determined  according  to  the  measure  of  the  grace 
which  is  despised.  This  Christ  expressed  by  the  maxim,  with  the 
statement  of  which  He  despatched  these  seventy  messengers,  and 
in  which  a  former  maxim  appears  to  us  to  he  given  in  a  modified 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  gloomier  character  of  this  later  time : 
'  Whosoever  heareth  you,  heareth  Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  Me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  Me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent 
Me/  (Compare  this  with  Matt.  x.  40.)  It  was  the  most  painful 
experience  that  necessitated  the  Lord  to  speak  thus.  And  the 
disciples  could  not  fail  to  feel  this  as  well.  It  was  with  this  feeling 
that  they  behoved  to  do  their  work  ;  thereby  their  ministry  gained 
its  true  earnestness,  its  real  consecration. 

It  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  trait  of  the  divine  power  which  dwelt 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  that  He  was  able  so  quickly  to  rise  out  of  the 
most  mournful  states  of  feeling  and  soar  aloft  into  the  most  blessed  ; 
or  rather,  to  glorify  the  former  into  the  latter.  This  power  pro- 

1  See  Robinson,  ii.  400. 
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ceeded  from  the  perfection  of  His  divine  consciousness,  wherein  He 
was  enabled,  in  those  very  circumstances  of  distress  in  which  He 
had  at  first  contemplated  and  bewailed  the  corruption  of  man, 
forthwith  to  recognize  and  adore  the  sovereign  working  of  God  in 
the  entire  majesty  of  His  wisdom  and  love.  The  history  of  His 
life  is  rich  in  such  rebounds  of  spirit,  and  those  of  the  most  manifold 
character.  In  the  present  case,  He  had  indeed  already,  in  the 
judgments  of  God  which  He  was  announcing  over  those  unbelieving 
cities,  glorified  the  sovereign  working  of  God  as  contrasted  with 
the  perverseness  of  men.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is,  again, 
another  form  of  those  soaring  flights  which  His  spirit  could  take — 
namely  this,  that  He  is  always  glad  to  leave  the  standing-point  of 
the  righteousness  which  judges,  arid  adopt  instead  that  of  the  com 
passion  which  saves.  One  such  instance — and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  description — the  Evangelist  has  exhibited  to  us  here. 

The  solemn  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  in  reference  to  the 
cities  of  Galilee  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  in  the  soul  of  His  dis 
ciples  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness.  The  aspect  of  sorrow  which  their 
features  wore,  seemed,  we  may  suppose,  to  ask  Him,  Why  is  it  that 
Thy  work  in  Galilee  must  needs  have  so  melancholy  an  issue  ? 
This  would  explain  how  Matthew  can  characterize  the  tranquillizing 
words  which  Jesus  at  any  rate  spoke  about  this  time  as  an  '  answer ' 
of  Jesus  (aTroKpideis,  &c.)  But  these  words  of  Jesus,  the  Evan 
gelist  Luke  in  part  records  in  a  different  connection.  According 
to  him,  Jesus  spoke  them  when  the  Seventy  returned  from  their 
mission.  And  certainly  his  account  is  in  this  passage  very  distinct. 
He  introduces  the  words  in  question  (Matt.  xi.  25-27 ;  Luke  x. 
21-24)  with  the  distinct  intimation,  '  At  that  hour,'  while  Matthew 
only  says,  more  indefinitely,  '  At  that  time.'  As  there  is  unques 
tionably  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Jesus  spoke  words  so 
remarkably  significant,  and  characterized  by  so  much  emotion,  at 
two  several  times,  one  after  another,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  so  soon 
repeated  also  the  same  prayer,  in  just  the  same  form,  in  the  hearing 
of  His  disciples,1  we  seem  compelled,  in  this  case,  to  suppose  that 
the  more  indefinite  account  of  Matthew  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
more  definite  one  of  the  other  Evangelist.  But,  however,  after  the 
deduction  of  these  words,  which  Luke  transposes  to  a  somewhat 
later  occasion,  there  yet  remains  in  Matthew,  at  this  passage,  a  very 
remarkable  and  characteristic  word  of  Jesus,  which  in  its  import 
seems  to  attach  itself  to  His  woe  over  the  Galilean  cities.  This  is 
the  Gospel  call  of  Jesus  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Thus,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  He  followed  up  the  announcement  of  judg 
ment  with  a  Gospel  of  His  grace  (Luke  xxi.  28). 

It  could  not  fail  (as  has  been  said)  to  come  heavily  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  disciples  who  were  attending  upon  Jesus,  when  they 
heard  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  relative  to  the  heavy  judgments 
which  were  to  come  upon  the  cities  of  Galilee.  The  city  of  Caper- 

1  This  difficulty  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  obviated  by  Stier's  observations,  iii. 
484.  Coinp.  also  Neaiider  on  the  passage. 
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naum  was  to  perish  as  utterly  as  of  old  the  city  of  Sodom.  The 
Sea  of  Galilee,  so  beautiful,  so  animated,  so  full  of  life,  was  through 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  cities  on  its  shores  to  become 
desolate,  and  in  its  terrible  forsakenness  become  like  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  in  spirit  saw  their  beloved  home  going  up  in  flames  behind 
them,  while  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  it.  The  wos  of  the 
Lord  over  those  beloved  home-towns  of  theirs,  which  at  first  had 
saddened  His  own  heart  itself,  re-echoed  also  in  their  heart  like  a 
terrifying  peal  of  thunder.  They  felt  grieved  for  their  beloved 
home.  And  yet  they  neither  felt  disposed,  nor  were  able  to  return  ; 
for  they  also  were  no  longer  at  home  or  welcome  where  their  Lord 
and  Master  had  been  so  unbelievingly  given  up.  They  looked  back 
therefore  saddened  and  grieved,  with  mingled  sentiments  of  love 
and  sorrow.  And  if  on  the  other  side  they  would  fain  look  forwards 
with  the  exhilaration  of  hope,  they  could  not  hide  from  themselves 
the  fact,  that  the  Lord  had  again  and  again  characterized  the 
path  of  futurity  on  which  they  had  entered  as  a  very  serious  and 
formidable  one. 

The  Lord,  seeing  them  in  this  frame  of  mind,  addressed  to  them, 
for  their  consolation,  the  words,  '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  who  are 
wearied  with  toil,  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  rest. 
Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me,  how  meek  and  lowly  (con 
descending)  I  am  from  the  bottom  of  My  heart.  Thus  shall  ye  find 
rest  for  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  soft,  and  My  burden  is  light.' 

Them  who  have  wearied  themselves  out  in  their  endeavour  to 
elevate  themselves  and  others  to  righteousness,  and  feel  themselves 
burdened  alike  by  their  own  guilt  and  that  of  others,  so  that  at  the 
end  they  no  longer  know  what  they  can  do, — these  Jesus  gathers 
to  His  heart.  They  shall  find  with  Him  the  place  of  rest,  of  dis 
burdening  and  refreshment.  The  way  by  which  the  wearied  and 
heavy  laden  are  to  arrive  at  great  rest,  is  not  by  throwing  their  own 
selves  away  in  despair,  or  by  throwing  from  them  their  burdens,  but 
by  yet  taking  a  last  journey,  the  journey  to  Him  and  by  their  taking 
upon  them  yet  one  burden  more  in  addition  to  all  their  other  burdens 
— His  yoke. 

His  choice  of  this  expression  was  occasioned  by  the  custom  which 
the  Israelites  had,  of  regarding  the  law  with  its  discipline  as  a  yoke 
(see  Acts  xv.  10).  The  expression  denotes  that  even  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  must  not  allow  themselves  to  walk  in  self-will,  but  that 
with  pure  self-renunciation  they  must  bow  themselves  to  the  yoke 
of  His  word  and  Spirit.  But  nevertheless  they  shall  find  that  this 
yoke  and  discipline  of  His,  and  the  burden  of  toil  which  is  attached 
to  it,  have  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own.  Continually  more  and 
more  will  they  feel  how  easy  His  yoke  is,  how  accordant  with  and 
agreeable  to  their  innermost  being.  And  thus  shall  the  burden 
which  their  duty  as  disciples  brings  along  with  it,  be  also  continually 
more  and  more  light.  Yes,  they  shall  experience  that  His  easy 
yoke  blends  and  melts  as  it  were  into  their  being,  making  them 
free  indeed  ;  that  His  light  burden  becomes  to  them  a  pair  of  wings, 
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winch  gradually  will  prove  the  highest  liglitener  of  their  life,  and 
will  bear  them  aloft  to  their  God. 

Their  chief  object,  however,  will  be  to  become  acquainted  with 
that  fulness  of  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  which  characterizes 
Him,  and  through  the  help  of  His  Spirit  to  imbibe  those  same 
qualities  themselves.  Just  before,  He  had  uttered  that  woe  upon 
the  proud  cities  of  Galilee.  There  was  shown  in  that  utterance  a 
certain  severity  and  elevation  of  spirit ;  but  that  severity  and 
elevation  they  must  not  misunderstand,  must  not  confound  with 
hardness  and  pride ;  rather  they  should  discern  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  His  boundless  love,  as  it  branches  off  into 
that  meekness  and  lowliness  which  belong  to  Him,  in  the  cir 
cumstance  that  He  so  patiently  suffers  Himself  to  be  despised, 
and  that  through  successive  steps  of  continual  rejection  by  all 
the  world,  He  is  going  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  humiliation 
in  the  cross.  Let  them  only  get  to  know  and  receive  Him  in  this 
feature  of  His  character;  they  will  then  gain  His  Avhole  life.  Before 
all  things,  they  gain  that  rest  of  soul  which  descends  immediately 
as  the  peace  of  God  upon  the  meekness  and  holiness  of  every  true 
disciple's  heart. 

The  connection  in  which  Matthew  introduces  this  invitation  of 
Jesus,  would  lead  us,  in  the  wearied  and  heavy  laden  whom  He 
invites  to  Him,  to  view  at  the  same  time  the  babes  to  whom  the 
heavenly  Father  reveals  the  things  of  His  kingdom.  This  seeming 
contradiction  is  solved  by  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  those 
who  are  truly  qualified  to  receive  the  Gospel.  Those  who  take  life 
in  earnest,  will  certainly,  in  their  strivings  after  righteousness  apart 
from  Christ,  toil  and  weary  themselves  unto  death,  and  feel  them 
selves  ever  more  and  more  laden  with  distress  and  guilt.  But  then, 
as  greybeards,  who  have  already  one  foot  in  the  grave,  they  will,  in 
spite  of  the  failure  of  their  whole  life,  yet  trust  the  prophecy  of  an 
eternal  peace  to  be  realized  in  their  own  heart  and  in  the  dealings 
of  God  towards  them,  and  will  take  their  stand  before  the  mystery 
of  their  future,  neither  with  that  contempt  of  life  which  is  the 
dictate  of  a  spurious  spirituality,  nor  with  that  despair  of  any  good 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  long  worldliness,  but,  like  babes  and 
children  before  the  not-yet-opened  chamber  of  their  Christmas-tree, 
in  all  the  freshness  of  early  life  and  of  youthful  hope. 

NOTES. 

1.  Respecting  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
probability  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  Seventy,  cp.  Ebrard,  322.  In 
reference  to  this  body  viewed  collectively,  Ebrard  observes,  '  Ac 
cording  to  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels,  these  Seventy  were  chosen 
for  a  particular  emergency,  so  that  afterwards  the  association  would 
naturally  fall  asunder  again.'  Rightly  as  this  observation  obviates 
the  supposition  that  the  Seventy  must  of  necessity  have  maintained 
its  continued  existence  as  a  particular  order  throughout  the  Gospel 
history,  yet  for  all  that,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Lord  imparted  to 
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them  even  for  aftertimes  an  especial  call  to  the  evangelistic  ministry, 
which  distinguished  them,  next  after  the  apostles,  above  all  other 
disciples.  This  surely  is  shown  by  the  expression,  av&ei%ev  o  Kvpw 
KOI  erepovs. 

2.  Sepp,  in  his  above-cited  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  279),  launches  the 
notion,  that  under  Chorazin  no  particular  town  is  meant,  but  'the 
mountain-district  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
woodlands,  together  with  their  pasturages,  which  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali/  In  another  passage,  on  the  other  hand  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  33  seqq.},  he  seems  to  regard  Chorazin  as  a  place  which  has  now 
perished.  According  to  Jerome,  Chorazin  belonged  to  the  towns  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth. 


SECTION    XXXI. 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  JESUS  THROUGH  THE  BORDERS  BETWEEN  GALILEE 
AND  SAMARIA  TO  PEREA. 

(Lukexvii.  11-19.) 

The  Evangelist  Luke  introduces  the  narrative  of  Jesus  healing 
ten  lepers  with  the  words :  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  Jesus 
journeyed  towards  Jerusalem,  He  went  through  the  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee.' 

This  notice  some  most  recently  have  wished  to  treat  as  a  confused 
statement  in  reference  to  the  journey  of  Jesus,1  although  Wetstein 
had  already  made  its  meaning  perfectly  clear. 

According  to  Wetstein's  view,  Jesus  coming  from  the  north  (from 
Galilee)  did  not  go  straight  through  Samaria  southwards,  but  when 
He  came  to  the  border  between  Samaria  and  Galilee,  turned  east 
ward,  and,  having  Samaria  on  His  right  and  Galilee  on  His  left, 
went,  very  probably  to  Scythopolis  where  there  was  a  bridge  over 
the  Jordan,  and  so  came  to  Perea,2 

The  certainty  of  this  view  has  been  perplexed  by  the  supposition 
(made  with  reference  to  Luke  x.  38),  that  Jesus  had  just  come  from 
Bethany,  on  which  account  (it  has  been  added)  Samaria  is  named 
before  Galilee.  But  the  mention  of  Samaria  before  Galilee  is  very 
well  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  Jesus  had  just  before 
already  entered  upon  the  country  of  Samaria,  and  had  in  reality 
now  taken  leave  of  Galilee.  Next,  objections  have  been  made  to 
AVetstein's  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  on  grammatical 
grounds.3  But  we  have  to  consider  that  the  passage  does  not  speak 

1  Strauss,  ii.  201  (Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik,  3,  35.) 

2  Comp.  Kuinol,  Comment,  in  loc. ;  Schleiermacher,  Lulcas,  p.  214. 

3  [Krebs  (Olitcrv.  in  N.  T.  e  Josepho,  p.  129)  says,  '  adjectsc  voces  Sia  jj.£ffov  indicant,  ea 
verba  necessario  esse  intelligenda  ita,  ut  Christum  per  medios  fines  Samaria;  et  Galilcvce 
transiisse  dicamus  ; '  but  the  reasons  he  adduces  are  unsatisfactory.     Alford's  remark 
may  be  considered   conclusive  :  '  From  the   circumstance  that  these  lepers  were  a 
mixed  company  of  Jews  and  Samaritans,  Sia  u.  2.   K.  F.  probably  means  "  between 
Samaria  and   Galilee,"   on  the   frontiers  of  both.'     So   the  Greek  commentator  in 
Cramer's  Catena,  ii.  129.     Couip.  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  section. — ED.] 
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of  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Samaria  and  of  the  land  of  Galilee,  but 
of  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  i.e.,  of  the  border  separating 
these  two  countries.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Jesus  was 
journeying  between  Galilee  and  Samaria,  in  the  direction  of  Perca. 

We  have  already  become  apprized  of  the  circumstance  which 
occasioned  this  change  in  His  route. 

On  this  journey,  Jesus  was  approaching  some  town  when  He  was 
met  by  ten  lepers.  In  obedience  to  the  prescription  of  the  law, 
they  timidly  kept  at  a  distance.  They  indeed  had  heard  of  Him, 
and  were  in  hopes  that  He  might  bring  them  relief ;  but  yet  they 
did  not  dare  to  approach  near  to  Him.  All  the  more,  however,  did 
they  strain  their  voices,  which  their  disease  had  probably  had  the 
usual  effect  of  rendering  hoarse  and  rough,  to  call  out  to  Him. 
Ten  helpless  men,  calling  out  from  a  distance  to  their  Deliverer 
passing  by,  with  voice  at  once  strained  in  its  utterance  and  dull 
in  its  tones,  gives  us  much  the  same  impression  as  when  a  sinking 
vessel  endeavours  to  make  itself  heard  by  a  passing  ship,  by  firing 
signals  of  distress,  the  sound  of  which  is  almost  smothered  by  the 
storm. 

The  Lord  heard  their  cry  of  distress,  '  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy 
upon  us  ! '  He  looked  up  ;  and  as  soon  as  He  saw  them,  He  called 
out  to  them,  '  Go  and  show  yourselves  to  the  priest ! ' 

Hardly  ever  before  had  He  spoken  the  word  of  succour  so  quickly 
and  so  grandly.  In  the  import  of  His  word  was  this :  Ye  are 
already  healed  ;  go  and  have  your  cleanness  officially  confirmed. 
With  one  single  word  spoken  from  a  distance  He  healed  all  the 
ten. 

No  doubt  the  healing  was  connected  with  the  strict  condition, 
that  the  mighty  word  of  power  should  be  understood,  embraced,  and 
believed  by  them,  and  that  they  should  immediately  follow  out  the 
direction  which  had  been  given  them.  They  really  did  believe.  In 
fact,  it  was  made  easy  to  them  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus'  word. 
It  seemed  to  fasten  upon  them,  like  some  irresistible  word  of  com 
mand  uttered  by  a  commander-in-chief :  they  turned  round  like 
one  man  and  moved  away.  The  strong  sympathy  of  misery  and  of 
faith  in  which  they  stood  to  one  another,  became  the  psychical 
medium  by  which  the  word  of  Christ  wrought  their  cure.  Soon 
they  were  able  to  observe  that  the  healing  had  set  in. 

And,  not  long  after,  one  of  those  that  were  healed  was  seen  to 
turn  back.  Whilst  yet  afar  off  he  was  heard,  with  loud  voice, 
rejoicing  and  praising  God.  He  came  up  with  haste,  threw  himself 
at  Jesus'  feet,  and  thanked  Him.  The  Evangelist  adds,  '  and  he 
was  a  Samaritan.'  But  Jesus  spoke  :  '  Were  not  ten  of  them 
cleansed  ?  But  where  are  the  nine  ?  Have  not  any  been  found  to 
turn  back  to  give  God  the  glory  but  only  this  alien?'  It  was  a 
conspicuous  example,  showing  that  true  piety  and  the  sentiment  of 
thankfulness — the  rarest  of  all  the  virtues — are  not  confined  to  the 
community  of  outward  orthodoxy.  Among  ten  healed  there  was 
found  only  one  with  whom  the  cure  had  brought  out  the  full 
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work  of  the  Spirit,  issuing  in  the  new  life  and  manifested  by  a 
blessed  self-devotion  to  God  and  gratitude  towards  Jesus  ;  and  that 
one  behoved  to  be  just  a  Samaritan.  In  a  few  simple  words  Jesus 
brought  out  the  circumstance  into  prominent  view  ;  but  the  inter 
pretation  He  left  to  the  heart  of  His  disciples.  Having  done  this, 
He  dismissed  the  healed  man  with  the  blessing  of  the  believing. 
'  Arise,  and  go  thy  way  :  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  !  ' 

We  see  here  how  misery  can  form  a  community  out  of  individuals 
else  wide  separated  from  each  other.  The  Galilean  Jews  had  will 
ingly  admitted  into  their  circle  a  Samaritan.  With  the  return  of 
happier  days  the  union  seemed  to  fall  apart.  The  going  to  the 
priests,  from  which  those  nine  did  not  again  come  back,  had  not  for 
its  object  that  solemn  verdict  of  cleanness  which  was  connected 
with  certain  prescribed  sacrifices  and  therefore  took  place  at  the 
temple  (Lev.  xiv.  9  scqq.)  :  rather  it  related  to  that  first  official 
declaration  of  cleanness  by  which  the  restored  were  again  admitted 
into  the  theocratic  community  (ibid.  1-8).  This  declaration  was  in 
all  probability  made  by  the  nearest  priests  wherever  the  persons 
concerned  were  found.  And  as  this  transaction  concerned  more 
especially  the  civil  aspect  of  a  man's  life,  it  would  seem  conceivable 
that  the  Samaritan  could  very  well  have  presented  himself  before 
the  same  priests  as  the  Jews  did  ;  although,  again,  there  is  also 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  he  presented  himself  to  a  Sama 
ritan  priest  in  some  place  near  his  own  Samaritan  home.  But 
that  he  actually  accomplished  the  errand  on  which  Jesus  had  sent 
him,  this  we  surely  are  bound  to  believe  ;  for  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  the  prescription  was  an  important  ingredient  in  the  fidelity  of 
that  faith  of  his  which  was  the  condition  of  his  restoration ;  and, 
further,  he  could  not  have  regarded  himself  as  one  confessedly 
restored,  he  could  not  exult  in  the  full  assurance  of  joy,  as  long  as 
his  cleanness  lacked  its  official  certification.1  It  is  not  stated  that 
the  remaining  nine  were  all  Galilean  Jews ;  yet  the  tone  of  the 
narrative  makes  it  probable  that  they  were.  At  any  rate,  the  most 
part  were  surely  of  that  description.  This  circumstance  gives  the 
incident  a  very  solemn  character  :  it  throws  a  very  unfavourable 
light  not  only  upon  these  nine  who  were  healed,  but  also  upon  the 
associations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  upon  the  priests  before 
whom  they  presented  themselves.  No  note  of  acknowledgment  or 
joyful  thankfulness  came  from  any  of  those  circles  in  which  the 
wonderful  healing  of  so  great  a  number  of  men  at  once  could  not, 
however,  fail  to  be  seen  and  much  talked  of.2  The  cry  of  their 
distress  Jesus  had  at  once  responded  to  with  His  voice  of  deliver- 

1  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  by  Stier,  who  (iv.  266) 
set  himself  to  combat  the  view  that  the  Samaritan  showed  himself  to  the  priests. 
Adopting  this  view,  we  do  not  at  all  need  to  suppose  that  Jesus  stood  waiting  before 
the  town  for  his  return.  He  very  probably  halted  in  that  town  ;  He  at  this  time 
performed  His  journeying  at  a  slow  pace  ;  and  the  thankful  creature  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  where  He  was. 

-  Stier  adverts  to  the  supposition  broached  in  the  Berlenburg  Bible,  that  the 
priests  had  sought  to  keep  back  the  restored  lepers  from  returning  to  thank  Jesus, 
and  that  this  one  only  had  withstood  their  opposition. 
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ance  ;  but  no  echo  of  thanks  responds  to  His  word  of  mercy  :  they 
receive  the  help  with  dead  silence,  and  go  their  way.  This  is  a 
characteristic  feature  marking  a  people  which  is  weighed  down  under 
the  oppression  of  hierarchical  fanaticism  :  they  are  very  willing  to 
accept  any  help  or  benefaction  coming  from  those  lovers  of  God  and 
of  men  who  have  been  branded  with  the  charge  of  heresy  ;  but  those 
thus  branded  they  thank  no  more.  It  is  as  if  all  these  benefits  were 
falling  into  a  deep,  silent  grave. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  mixture  of  these  lepers,  consisting  in 
part  of  Samaritans  and  in  part  of  Galileans,  shows  that  Jesus  was 
at  this  time  in  a  border  district  between  the  two  countries. 


SECTION  XXXII. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SEVENTY.      THE  NARROW-HEARTED  LAWYER  AND 
THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

(Lukex.  17-37.) 

The  Evangelist  Luke  has  given  the  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Seventy  in  immediate  connection  with  his  account  of  their  sending 
forth.  We  therefore  cannot  be  sure  when  or  where  they  again 
joined  Jesus.  The  probability  is,  that  they  did  so  in  Perea,  or  even 
perhaps  earlier,  as  He  was  crossing  the  Jordan.  At  all  events, 
according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  seems  to  have  made  His 
appearance  in  Perea,  attended  at  once  by  a  large  train  of  followers. 
This  train,  however,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  consisted  of  crowds 
flocking  after  Him,  on  whom  He  was  working  miracles  of  healing. 

In  resj>ect  to  the  result  of  the  mission  of  these  Seventy,  we  have 
a  more  particular  account  of  it  than  in  reference  to  the  first  mission 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  They  came  back  with  minds  full  of  joy. 
Jesus  had  only  in  general  imparted  to  them  the  gift  of  healing  the 
sick  ;  but  they  had  made  bold  to  undertake  to  deal  also  with  those 
possessed  with  devils  ;  and  now  in  joyful  excitement  they  were  able  to 
report,  '  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  in  Thy  name  ! ' 
This,  in  their  own  private  opinion,  appeared  the  most  important 
point  of  all. 

The  Lord  allays  their  great  excitement  of  mind  in  reference  to  the 
small  cures  of  demoniacs  which  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish, 
by  beginning  to  tell  them,  which  He  does  with  profound  calmness, 
of  the  great  expulsion  of  demons  which  long  before  He  had  Himself 
achieved  without  any  loud  expressions  of  exultation  on  the  occasion. 
Even  now,  however,  He  speaks  of  it  in  so  mysterious  a  manner, 
that  it  hardly  transpires  what  part  He  had  Himself  taken  in  the 
achievement,  although  it  was  just  that  great  victory  over  the  prince 
of  darkness  to  which  they  owed  the  little  successes  which  they  were 
able  to  gain  in  contending  against  the  rabble  spirits  of  that  king 
dom.  '  I  saw  Satan  like  lightning  fall  from  heaven.'  This  mys 
terious  word  cannot  be  referred  to  any  one  particular  vision  accorded 
to  Jesus  ;  for  the  whole  character  of  His  life  was  marked  by  His 
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having  a  continuous  insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  which  His  eye 
evermore  looked  into  as  into  a  deep,  hefore  Him  perfectly  transparent 
and  clear.1  Neither  can  it  refer  to  the  antemundane  punishment 
of  Satan,  his  fall  and  expulsion  from  the  angelic  kingdom  ;  for  there 
with  Satan  as  the  tempter  of  man  was  not  yet  stricken  and  over 
come.  Rather  it  relates  to  that  victory  of  Christ  which  had  com 
pletely  unmasked  him  and,  for  what  concerns  spiritual  relations, 
already  stricken  him.  The  spiritual  crisis  of  Christ's  victory  over 
Satan  is  formed  by  the  fact  that  Christ  withstood  his  temptation  in 
the  wilderness.  When  Satan  approached  Him,  he  had  entered  into 
the  heaven  of  Christ's  spiritual  exaltation  ;  into  that  sphere  in 
which  Christ's  consciousness  and  spiritual  objects  without  Him  were 
influencing  each  other ;  into  the  circle  of  heavenly  spirits.  In 
order  to  tempt  the  first  man,  Satan  had  behoved  to  creep  into  para 
dise  ;  for  the  first  man  was  in  paradise.  But  in  order  to  tempt  the 
Second  Man,  he  had  behoved  to  creep  into  heaven,  and  to  assume 
the  form  of  an  angel  in  light ;  for  the  Second  Man  was  in  heaven 
(John  iii.  13).  He  had  appropriated  the  world's  ideal  of  the  Mes 
siah,  the  world's  noblest  forms  of  heavenly  things,  and  made  the 
same  a  temptation  of  Christ. 

But  with  Christ's  word  of  rebuke,  '  Get  thee  away  from  Me, 
Satan  ! '  Satan  had  been  cast  forth  from  that  heavenly  sphere  to 
which  Christ  and  Christ's  people  belong.  Like  lightning  had  he 
fallen  to  the  earth,  towards  the  bottomless  abyss,  judged  and  anni 
hilated  in  his  highest  power,  in  the  enchantments  of  his  sham 
ideality.  And  ever  since,  he  continues  only  in  his  judged  being  as 
dragon  of  the  earth,  as  prince  of  unmasked  wickedness,  and  in  the 
brood  of  spiritual  snakes  and  scorpions.  The  lightning  of  snake- 
like  light,  at  its  fall  to  the  earth,  dissolved  into  dark  gloomy  snakes 
with  lightning-like  darting  and  with  sinister  gleam,2  into  scorpions 
which  suddenly  spring  forward  and  slily  wound,  into  a  brood  of  evil, 
whose  bites  and  stings  are  dangerous  lightnings  of  death,  and  which 
finds  the  truest  expression  of  its  nature  in  the  poisonous  reptiles  of 
the  earth.  And  on  this  account,  because  Jesus  has  thus,  in  the 
great  spiritual  conflict,  vanquished  and  judged  the  great  demon,  the 
disciples  are  enabled  in  the  superior  might  of  His  name  to  overcome 
the  lesser  demons,  as  they  in  their  prince  are  stricken  with  him. 
That  Christ  in  this  sense  grounds  their  successes  upon  His  work ; 
that  in  the  words,  I  saw  Satan  like  lightning  fall  from  heaven,  He 
speaks  of  a  victory  which  He  had  achieved  ;  appears  also  from  the 
continuation  of  His  discourse  :  '  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to  trample 
upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  upon  all  the  might  of  the  enemy ; 

1  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  336,  observes  :  '  We  find  in  the  case  of  Christ  no  trace 
whatever  of  a  contemplation  which  took  the  form  of  a  vision  ;  and  the  peculiar  in- 
being  of  God  in  Him  which  distinguished  Him  from  all  those  to  whom  momentary 
illuminations  have  been  imparted, — that  perfect  oneness  of  the  divine  and  human, — 
that  uniform  repose,  clearness,  and  self-recollection  of  a  spirit  which  bore  in  itself 
the  original  fountain  of  divine  life, — this  continuity  of  God-man-like  consciousness 
in  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  distinguish  between  clear  and  dark  moments, — this 
seems  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  any  such  vision.  2  See  Stier,  iii.  491. 
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and  nothing  shall  in  any  wise  hurt  you.'1  In  faith  they  shall  have 
this  world  of  Satan,  with  all  its  brood,  as  a  conquered  world  beneath 
them,  and  tread  down  their  old  fears  and  terrors  in  the  confidence 
that  they  shall  do  them  no  hurt.  Therefore  also  it  was  not  in  these 
successful  exorcisms  that  they  should  find  the  proper  source  of  their 
joy.  And  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  He  Him 
self  had  witli  the  archdemon  conquered  also  the  lesser  demons ; 
because  they  therefore  were  in  danger  of  arrogating  to  themselves 
an  honour  which  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  because  as  His  dis 
ciples  they  already  had  this  world  of  dark  tricks  and  mischiefs 
subject  and  under  their  feet.  And  in  the  second  place,  because  the 
joy  on  account  of  the  trampling  under  of  serpents  and  scorpions  does 
not  carry  with  it  that  substance  of  heavenly  blessedness  which  man 
needs,  and  which  is  actually  assigned  to  the  disciple.  This  real 
blessing  is  rather  found  in  knowing  himself  to  have  been  drawn  up 
into  the  kingdom  of  love,  in  knowing  himself  in  the  eternal  faith 
fulness  of  God  eternally  beloved,  rescued,  and  reconciled.  To  this 
source  of  joy  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Christian,  the  reali 
zation  of  which  does  not  excite,  but  calms — does  not  puff  up,  but 
humbles  and  sanctifies — does  not  intoxicate  and  imperil,  but  gives 
sobriety  and  safety, — to  this  Christ  points  the  attention  of  His  ex 
cited  disciples  by  adding  :  ',Howbeit  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the 
devils  are  subject  unto  you  ;  but  rather  rejoice  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven.'2  Before  all  things  they  are  inscribed  upon 
the  hand  of  God,  upon  the  memory  of  Christ ;  but  they  are  inscribed 
also  upon  the  fellowship  and  love  of  all  good  spirits  in  all  the  realms 
of  blessedness.  And  this  heavenly  friendship  of  God  and  of  all  good 
spirits  behoves  to  be  their  proper  blessedness,  and  not  their  triumph 
over  the  unblessed  spirits  of  the  pit.  The  excitement  of  this  latter 
triumph  might  perhaps  gradually  make  themselves  again  unblest ; 
whilst  it  is  the  peace  which  belongs  to  this  fellowship  of  love  which 
establishes  their  victory  over  the  brood  of  darkness,  and  makes  it 
everlasting. 

Although  Jesus  found  cause  for  warning  the  Seventy  against  self- 
exaltation  and  false  self-bewilderment  in  estimating  their  relations 
to  demons,  yet  in  the  exultation  with  which  they  returned  for  the 
victories  which  they  had  achieved,  He  Himself  found  a  great  occa 
sion  for  joy.  The  freshness  and  simplicity  of  faith  with  which  these 
weaker  disciples  had  set  themselves  to  work  in  their  calling,  and  its 
noble  results,  opened  to  His  foreseeing  eye  a  great  vista  in  all  those 
victories  which  His  kingdom  was  destined  to  win,  first  in  the  hearts 
of  the  simple,  the  little,  and  the  babes,  and  then  through  them  in 
the  world.  The  foresight  of  this  gave  Him  an  hour  of  festal  re 
joicing.  '  His  soul  sprung  aloft'  (^/aXXmo-aTo),  says  the  Evan 
gelist.  It  might  be  heard  in  His  prayer,  how  richly  these  new  exhil 
arating  experiences  comforted  Him  for  those  sorrowful  ones  which 
He  had  at  last  had  in  Galilee  ;  and  this  reference,  as  we  learn  from 

1  Comp.  Ps.  xci.  13  ;  Mark  xvi.  18. 
2  Cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  32,  33  ;  Pa.  Ixix.  29;  Heb.  xii.  23,  &c. 
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the  intimation  of  Matthew  which  has  been  mentioned,  got  to  he  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  that  they  regarded  the  words 
which  their  Master  now  uttered  as  an  answer  to  all  the  questions 
raised  by  the  sorrow  which  in  the  closing  period  of  His  ministry  had 
stirred  their  hearts.  '  I  hail  it  with  acceptance,  and  praise  to  Thee, 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things' 
(the  word  and  power  of  the  Gospel)  '  from  the  wise  and  under 
standing,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  before  Thee.'  What  presents  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Father  as  well-pleasing,  that  Christ  will  also  proclaim  as  well- 
pleasing  to  His  own  heart ;  even  though  it  infer  the  deepest  suffer 
ings  for  Him.  It  is,  however,  thoroughly  clear  to  Him  why  the 
Father  so  disposes  things.  First,  He  is  speaking  of  men  who  are 
wise  and  understanding  apart  from  Him,  to  His  face,  and  in  oppo 
sition  to  Him  ;  and  therewith  is  their  wisdom  judged  ;  for  them  the 
Father  has  veiled  the  divine  wisdom  of  Christ  with  the  appearance 
of  folly.  Next,  He  is  speaking  of  babes,  who  feel  and  comfort  them 
selves  as  such  in  the  presence  of  the  riches  of  Christ's  grace  and 
truth  :  to  them  the  Father  has  manifested  the  meaning  of  the  lofty 
mysteries  which  belong  to  His  heaven  as  intelligible  truths  which 
the  understanding  of  children  can  make  their  own. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  fellow-heirs  of  Christ  forms  itself  out  of 
babes  who  receive  illumination  in  the  mystery  of  the  highest  life : 
the  kingdom  of  His  adversaries,  out  of  the  wise  and  understanding, 
— those  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  enlightened  spirits,  who  in 
all  Christ's  thoughts  relative  to  His  kingdom  find  nothing  but  dark 
ness.  But  nevertheless,  let  it  not  be  fancied  that  He  has  had  given 
to  Him  only  the  government  over  one  part  of  mankind.  '  All  things,' 
He  says  distinctly,  '  are  given  to  Me  by  My  Father/  His  authority 
and  power,  therefore,  extend  over  all  the  world. 

But  yet  this  power  of  His  is  as  profoundly  mysterious  and  noise 
less  as  His  being  is.  No  man  knows  it ;  for  '  no  man  knows 
who  the  Son  is,  but  only  the  Father.'  The  Father  alone  is  quite 
acquainted  with  the  Son,  with  that  most  wondrous  mystery  of  life 
in  which  the  whole  world  is  made  and  included.  But  yet  many 
believe  that  they  know  the  Father  well,  who  misunderstand,  yea, 
reject  the  Son.  Therefore  He  goes  on  :  '  No  man  knows  who  the 
Father  is,  but  only  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  it.' 

Only  through  the  Father  can  we  be  acquainted  with  the  being  of 
the  Son  ;  a  truth  which  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  who  slight 
the  revelations  of  the  Father,  the  notices  which  the  Father  gives, 
in  creation,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  life,  and 
especially  in  the  world's  inward  being.  And  only  through  the  reve 
lations  of  the  Son  can  we  become  acquainted  with  the  Father ;  a 
truth  which  they  especially  should  take  to  heart,  who  think  they  can 
come  to  know  the  Father  without  this  revelation  through  the  Son, 
through  the  life  and  word  of  Christ,  through  the  Spirit  and  Church 
of  Christ. 

This  glorification  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son 
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through  the  Father,  was,  above  all  things,  now  being  imparted  to 
the  circle  of  disciples  who  surrounded  Jesus.  Therefore  He  ad 
dressed  His  word  to  them  in  especial,  and  proceeded  to  invite  them  to 
take  part  in  His  joy,  by  pronouncing  His  blessing  upon  them  : 
'  Happy  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  which  ye  see  ;  for  I  say 
unto  you,  many  prophets  and  kings  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
the  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them/ 

Amid  this  benediction  did  the  Seventy  return  into  the  circle  of 
the  nascent  Church  which  now  surrounded  the  Lord.  This  Church 
was  probably  around  Him  when  He  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Dedica 
tion,  which  was  now  near.  Subsequently  many  of  them  may  have 
returned  again  into  Galilee.  But  at  His  last  entry  into  Jerusalem 
they  no  doubt  are  again  near  Him  ;  and  after  His  resurrection  we 
find  its  members  forming  a  distinct  association  (Acts  i.  15). 

It  seemed  to  the  disciples  very  strange  (real  IBov'),  that  a  lawyer, 
a  divine  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  should  stupidly  and  boldly  make 
use  of  the  occasion  furnished  by  Christ's  discourse  with  His  dis 
ciples,  to  ask  the  Master  with  a  sinister  purpose,  '  What  he  must 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?'  He  put  the  query  to  the  Lord  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  Him  :  so  little  was  he  affected  by  the  tokens 
of  eternal  life  which  were  before  his  eyes.  Jesus  referred  him  to 
the  law.  As  the  other  stood  upon  the  footing  of  the  law,  his  query 
must  be  solved  out  of  the  law.  Jesus  therefore  required  him  to 
state  what  direction  he  considered  himself  to  find  on  the  subject  in 
the  law.  This  no  doubt  was  His  meaning  in  the  question,  '  What 
is  written  in  the  law  ?  How  readest  thou  ?'  In  the  application  of 
holy  Scripture,  the  matter  hangs  upon  both  of  these  points,  if  we 
will  fain  turn  it  to  account  as  a  directory  of  salvation.  The  first 
question  is  always,  What  is  written  ?  The  second,  How  is  it  read  ? 
The  divine  knew  how  to  answer  at  once.  He  knew  how  to  state 
the  main  substance  of  the  law  quite  rightly,  as  it  indeed  stood 
written  upon  his  phylacteries :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  ; l  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.2 

Jesus  admits  that  the  lawyer  has  stated  the  right  way  of  attain 
ing  eternal  life,  and  proposes  to  dismiss  him  with  the  word,  '  This 
do,  and  thou  shalt  live.' 

This  word  is  in  all  simplicity  a  true  one.  The  fundamental 
notion  of  eternal  life  consists  in  love  :  the  perfection  of  love  in  lov 
ing  God  above  all,  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  It  must  there 
fore  come  to  this,  that  a  man  fulfil  this  law.  And  this  law  stands 

1  Deut.vi.  5.  This  passage  used  to  be  on  the  phylacteries.    Kuinb'l  conjectures  that 
Jesus  pointed  with  His  finger  to  the  phylactery.     On  the  addition,  with  all  thy  mind, 
me  Stier,  iii.  179. 

2  Lev.  xix.  18.    De  Wette  thinks  that  this  passage  points  to  an  arbitrary  collocation 
of  thoughts  precisely  as  it  stands  in  Matt.  xxii.  39  ;  and  that  therefore  it  seems  not 
an  untenable  supposition,  that  the  account  in  Matthew  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  one 
now  before  us.     It  is,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  all  that  Christ  proceeds  to 
say  relative  to  our  neighbour  rests  upon  the  second  citation.     This  fact  is  decisive  as 
showing  that  the  passage  before  us  is  independent  of  that  similar  one  in  Matthew. 
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over  against  him  as  a  law  of  imperative  requirement,  just  because 
in  his  sinfulness  he  cannot  fulfil  it.  He  must  mean  to  do  it — must 
be  in  all  earnest  with  this  law,  even  unto  death ;  and  then  on  the 
way  of  the  law  he  comes  to  the  Gospel,  wherein  that  doing  of  it 
which  he  strives  after  is  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  deed  of  Christ ; 
while  the  Gospel  again  forthwith  brings  him  into  the  life  of  this 
law.  But  this  doing  was  with  this  particular  questioner  no  real 
concern.  And  because  it  was  not,  therefore  he  thought  himself 
already  clear  in  respect  to  the  doing  of  this  law,  and  that  there  was 
an  unfounded  supposition  concerning  him  at  the  bottom  of  Jesus' 
exhortation,  '  This  do  !  '  It  was  no  doubt  in  this  sense  that  he 
wished  to  justify  himself,  and  therefore  put  the  further  question, 
'  Arid  who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  It  was  not,  we  imagine,  that  he 
wished  to  excuse  his  previous  question,1  but  to  give  Jesus  to  under 
stand  that  he  did  not  at  all  conceive  of  himself  as  requiring  exhor 
tations  from  Him  as  not  being  yet  righteous,  but  only  wished  to 
enter  upon  a  theological  discussion  with  Him  as  to  the  notion  of 
one's  neighbour.  Therewith  he  also  especially  gave  to  understand, 
that  most  particularly  with  the  command  that  we  should  love  God 
above  all,  he  had  long  since  been  on  perfectly  clear  ground.  The 
second  question  brought  out  clearly  enough  what  the  man  would 
be  at.  He  meant  unreservedly  to  start  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
law  of  loving  our  neighbour  was  to  be  applied  to  all  men.  His 
manner  of  expressing  himself  indicated  that  pharisaical  interpreta 
tion  of  the  command  which  Jesus  had  already  rejected  in  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  43).  As  we  just  now  are  on  the 
border-land  between  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  as  the  disciples  were 
only  now  returned  from  Samaria,  we  may  perhaps  conjecture,  that 
the  lawyer  meant  to  call  the  Lord  to  account  on  account  of  this 
friendly  intercourse  with  Samaritans.  Jesus  had  pronounced  the 
disciples  as  blessed  in  having,  among 'other  things,  seen  also  in 
Samaria  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  might 
shock  his  feelings,  and  probably  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  first 
question  the  thought,  Surely  that  cannot  possibly  be  the  way  to 
eternal  life,  to  show  love  to  the  Samaritans  !  Jesus  understood  his 
thought  afar  oft',  and  addressed  Himself  to  deal  directly  with  it. 
He  took  up  the  meaning  of  his  words  (vTTo\afiu>v)  in  telling  him 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

As  Christ  had  just  now  been  some  time  on  the  borders  of  Samaria, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  various  information  relative  to 
the  life  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  very  possible  that  about  this  time 
He  may  have  heard  of  an  occurrence  of  the  kind  which  He  de 
scribed.  In  that  case  His  communication  would  be  history  and 
parable  both  at  once. 

The  lawyer  seems  to  find  a  difficulty  in  Jews  showing  mercy  to 
Samaritans  :  therefore  Jesus  brings  a  Samaritan  before  his  eyes 
who  shows  mercy  to  a  Jew.  He  thus  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  under 
standing,  weakened  as  it  was  by  confessional  bigotry,  by  exhibiting 

1  As  De  Wette  supposes. 
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the  right  knowledge  of  the  true  conception  of  one's  neighbour  and 
love  to  one's  neighbour,  as  the  Samaritan's  conduct  illustrated  it ; 
and  then  leaves  him  to  judge  which  was  the  real  neighbour  of 
the  Jew  who  had  fallen  among  robbers — the  Jewish  priest,  the 
Jewish  Levite,  or  the  Samaritan.  The  lawyer  sees  himself  con 
strained  by  the  power  of  truth  to  place  the  third  in  the  rank  of 
neighbour  to  the  suffering  Jew:  nevertheless  he  guards  against 
naming  him  simply  as  the  Samaritan,  but  prefers  the  circumlocu 
tion,  '  He  who  showed  mercy  to  him/  Upon  this  Christ  at  once 
dismisses  him  with  the  reprimand,  '  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 

SECTION    XXXIII. 

JESUS'  FIRST  ABODE  IN  PEREA,  AND  HIS  MINISTRY  THERE. 

(Matt.  xix.  1,  2.     Mark  x.  1.      Luke  xvii.  20-xviii.  14.) 

Of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Perea  on  the  two  occasions  on  which 
He  abode  there,  the  Evangelists  have  not  related  many  particulars. 
We  learn,  however,  in  several  ways,  that  He  met  with  great  ac 
ceptance  in  the  district.  Of  His  first  residence  there  we  are  told 
(Matt.  xix.  2),  that  'great  multitudes  followed  Him,'  and  that  'He 
healed  them '  (their  sick).  Of  the  second  it  is  recorded,  that  many 
resorted  to  Him  and  believed  on  Him  (John  x.  40-42). 

As  we  are  led  by  the  Evangelists  to  assume  a  twofold  residence 
of  Jesus  in  Perea,  the  question  arises,  whether  it  can  be  at  all  made 
out,  how  the  Evangelists'  communications  respecting  His  whole 
ministry  there  stand  related  to  His  twofold  stay  in  the  country,  and 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  facts 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second  abode  there.  The  problem  is  a 
difficult  one ;  and  perhaps  we  do  not  at  once  arrive  at  very  certain 
results.  Yet  a  fair  degree  of  probability  may  perhaps  be  got  at, 
in  determining  how  to  adjust  the  materials  before  us. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Jesus  stayed  very  long  in  Perea  at  His  first 
visit  to  that  country.  The  taking  leave  of  Galilee,  and  the  pro 
tracted  journeying  through  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
would  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  between  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  feast  of  Dedication.  On  the  other  hand, 
His  second  stay  in  Perea  appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  longer, 
but  also  the  more  full  of  action.  That  was  a  time  when  He  had 
occasion  to  let  His  friends,  the  sisters  at  Bethany,  wait  still  two 
days  after  they  had  summoned  Him  to  the  sick-bed  of  Lazarus. 
If  we  would  fain  form  some  definite  conception  of  the  pressing 
business  which  then  kept  Him  in  Perea,  there  presently  present 
themselves  to  our  minds  those  sundry  engagements  by  which  He 
was  once  detained  in  that  country  ;  when  His  path  was  impeded 
by  opponents  who  tempted  Him,  by  friends  who  did  Him  homage, 
by  women  who  brought  Him  their  children  to  be  blessed,  and 
by  adherents  who  flocked  to  His  presence  and  prayed  Him  for 
•ruidance  to  eternal  life. 
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Such  occurrences  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  closing  or  culminating 
point  of  Jesus'  activity  in  Perea  rather  than  to  its  commencement. 
Now,  however,  there  come  into  especial  consideration  sundry 
notices  of  time,  of  a  general  character  certainly,  which  are  given 
by  the  Evangelists.  Mark  tells  that  the  rich  young  man  came 
to  Jesus  on  His  '  going  forth  thence  upon  the  way '  (tKiropevofjievov 
avTov  et<?  o8w).  Yet  more  distinct  is  the  notice  with  which 
Matthew  introduces  the  same  narrative,  when  he  says  that  the  oc 
currence  took  place  when  Jesus  '  was  departed  thence '  (eTropevOij 
e/ceiOev*).  Now,  surely  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Evangelists 
would  thus  speak  of  Jesus'  last  departure  but  one  from  Perea, 
especially  as  He  surely  did  not  leave  Perea  the  first  time  with  the 
thought  that  He  never  should  return  thither. 

Consequently,  in  the  first  place,  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man 
would  fall  into  the  second  abode  in  Perea  :  but  then  also,  the 
blessing  the  children ;  for  Matthew  relates,  that  after  Jesus  had 
laid  His  hands  upon  them,  He  departed  thence.  This  agrees  com 
pletely  with  the  feelings  which  are  naturally  awakened  between 
highly  venerated  teachers  and  their  disciples,  both  men  and  women, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  last  farewell.  Next,  Matthew  has  linked  this 
occurrence  with  an  earlier  one — the  discussion  which  Jesus  had 
with  the  Pharisees  respecting  divorce — in  such  a  manner  that 
thereby  this  also  is  brought  into  the  second  residence  in  the 
country.  It  would  follow  from  all  this,  that  there  are  not  many 
accounts  left  to  be  referred  to  the  first  abode  there. 

As  Jesus  was  journeying  through  Perea  with  so  numerous  a  body 
of  enthusiastic  disciples  in  His  train,  with  the  view  of  soon  going 
up  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  it  might  very  well  come  to  pass,  in 
the  case  of  individuals  among  His  opponents,  who  set  themselves 
against  Him  not  so  much  on  account  of  His  claims  to  be  the  Mes 
siah  as  of  His  antichiliastic  and  spiritual  tone,  that  there  would 
arise  in  their  minds  all  mariner  of  thoughts ;  and  so  we  can  easily 
understand  how  some  Pharisees  might  feel  led  to  ask  Him  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  come.  The  question  does  not  of  itself 
indicate  mockery ;  and  the  answer  which  Jesus  gave  leads  us  to 
infer  rather  seriousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  thus  ques 
tioning  Him.  But  that  the  inquiry  was  designed  in  part  to  tempt 
Him,  may  likewise  be  inferred  from  that  reply.  He  declared  to 
them,  '  The  kingdom  of  God  comes  not  amid  a  superstitious  gazing 
for  outward  signs  ;l  neither  shall  they  call  out '  (as  bird-gazers  might 
do),  'See  here!  See  there!  for  see  ! '  (I  say  to  you,  See!  without 
pointing  in  this  direction  or  that)  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  present, 

1  Mera  Trapa.TT]pT]fffus.  The  word  marks  an  eager  expectant  observing,  such  as  is 
found  when  people  will  fain  see  in  some  phenomenon  a  sign.  It  is  therefore  especially 
applied  to  astrological  heaven-gazing  and  to  the  bird-gazing  of  augury.  We  may 
believe  that  Jesus  has,  with  a  particular  purpose  of  sharp  rebuke,  employed  an 
expression  which  should  characterize  that  heathenish  looking  out  of  the  Pharisees 
after  a  merely  external  sign  which  should  be  an  omen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  might  render  it  freely  thus  :  The  kiugdoui  of  God  presents  itself  to  no  heathenish 
heaven-gazer  or  bird-gazer. 
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deep  in  the  innermost  of  your  being '  (of  your  common  being  as  a 
people,  and  of  your  individual  being).1 

After  our  Lord  had  thus  again  pointed  these  questioners  back 
to  the  way  of  inward  religion,  because  it  was  only  in  the  mutual 
working  upon  each  other  of  their  own  innermost  subjective  being 
with  [the  innermost  centre  of  their  common  being  (i.e.,  with  Him 
personally)  that  they  could  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  His  mind  adverted  to  the  consideration,  how  little  these 
words  of  His  would  be  heeded  by  the  majority  of  Jews  and  of 
Christians. 

The  solemn  days  of  the  future  present  themselves  before  His 
soul.  He  sees  in  spirit  fanatical  Jews  rising  up,  and  hears  them 
proclaiming  aloud  their  false  messiahs  with  the  words,  See  here  is 
the  kingdom  of  God!  Fanatics  rise  up  in  His  Church,  pointing 
to  their  particular  churches,  confessions,  ordinances,  systems,  sects, 
and  conventicles,  with  the  loud  cry,  Here,  here,  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  !  All  is  confusion,  and  the  hurly-burly  cry  rises  from  every 
side,  See  here !  See  there !  But  throughout  He  discerns  in  this 
hurrying  and  driving,  the  curse  of  fixing  the  mind  on  outward 
things,  the  remains  of  the  old  heathenish  (Trapar^p-qcn^)  gazing  for 
signs  in  the  air.2  At  the  same  time  He  foresees  how  exceedingly, 
amid  the  tormenting  insolences  of  these  fanatics  ever  announcing 
a  sham  manifestation,  His  genuine  disciples  would  yearn  after  the 

1  Stier  no  doubt  has  grounds  for  his  assertion  (iv.  278),  that  the  word  tvrbs  vfj.Civ 
tern  expresses  here  more  than  one  relation.  In  the  first  place,  according  to  his  view, 
it  expresses  the  fact  that  Christ  had  already  appeared  in  their  midst,  answering 
to  John  the  Baptist's  //.^cros  V/OLUV  e&TrjKfv,  and  to  our  Lord's  UTI  /j.iKpbv  xP&vov  rb  0ws 
fv  v/jiiv  l<TTi.  Next,  it  has  the  sense  that  the  kingdom,  as  coming,  as  come,  as  re 
cognised,  does  in  no  way  whatever  consist  in  anything  external  as  such.  Even  the 
person  of  Jesus  was  present  for  the  questioners  only  if  it  showed  itself  in  them. 
Thirdly,  according  to  the  same  author  (agreeing  herein  with  Olshausen),  'the  most 
secret,  the  most  heart-touching,  the  most  friendlike  point  of  the  answer,'  is  that 
Jesus  means  to  direct  them  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  deep  of  their  inward 
being.  If  all  this  is  really  contained  in  the  expression  which  Jesus  makes  use  of, 
this  threefold  sense  must,  in  conformity  with  the  simplicity  of  language,  be  contained 
in  some  one  simple  thought.  And  this  ground-idea  of  the  expression  lies  in  the 
position  which  Stier  lays  down  as  the  second.  The  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  means, 
is  an  affair  of  inward,  not  of  outward  relations, — a  god-man-like  phenomenon  of  the 
heart,  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  air  found  without  a  man  :  it  comes  up  out  of  the 
deeps  of 'your  spiritual  life,  while  ye  are  expecting  that,  like  a  flying  thing,  it  shall 
break  forth  into  view  out  of  the  skies  amid  outward  signsjof  good  omen.  This,  then, 
is  the  ground-thought :  it  has  its  seat  in  the  inward  part  of  your  being.  But  therein 
the  two  branching  ideas  are  also  conveyed  :  in  its  positive  power  it  is  for  you  present 
in  Him  who  forms  the  mysterious  centre-point  of  your  common  life  ;  in  its  negative 
power,  in  the  susceptibility  which  ye  must  again  rouse  into  being  in  the  depths  of 
your  own  bosom.  By  this  assertion  of  the  inward  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
it  is  not  denied,  that  it  was  to  become  external,  that  it  was  to  come  forth  into 
phenomenal  manifestation  ;  but  this  manifestation  is  only  BO  far  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  it  is  borne  and  filled  up  by  the  inward  essence  of  that  kingdom.  Therefore  it 
only  comes  late,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  And  if,  meanwhile,  men  will  every  now 
and  then  be  calling  out,  See  here,  or  See  there,  is  the  kingdom  of  God  !  under  the 
notion  that  they  have  found  it  in  its  complete  form,  then  this  is  illusion.  This  last 
thought  Stier  has  strikingly  pointed  out,  iv.  277. 

s  [Schleusner  (Lexicon,  B.  v. )  says  that  this  word  is  used  by  metonymy  for  that 
which  attracts  observation,  '  quod  specie  sua  externa  oculos  in  se  dirigit,  splendor, 
poihpa.' — ED.] 
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real  manifestation  of  their  Lord.  His  sympathy  with  their  longing 
lie  expressed  in  words  of  profound  significance  and  force:  'The 
days  will  come  when  )'e  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  shall  not  see  it.'  And  now  over  against  these 
false  heralds  He  will  fain  give  them  a  strong  and  sure  consciousness. 
He  counsels  them  not  to  be  led  astray  when  they  hear  calls  of  See 
here  !  See  there  !  when  any  form  of  church  action  is  given  out  as 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  completeness.  They  shall  not  then 
go  from  their  place,  still  less  run  after  those  signs  and  attach  them 
selves  to  them.  If  only  matters  are  rightly  ordered  in  their  own 
inner  being,  then  in  reference  to  what  is  external  they  need  not  be 
excited  or  anxious,  as  if  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  pass  by  unobserved  or  shown  in  doubtful  signs.  He  will  at 
once  give  them  a  sign  that  He  is  there,  if  only  they  faithfully  wait 
for  Him, — a  great  sign  !  For  His  appearing,  He  now  tells  them, 
'  will  be  as  the  lightning  which,  flashing  afar,  lightens  from  one 
part  under  heaven  to  the  other  part  under  heaven '  (from  the  old 
world  over  into  the  new).1 

He  added,  however,  that  this  future  must  be  preceded  by  His 
hour  of  suffering :  'first  must  He  suffer  the  sentence  of  rejection 
on  the  part  of  this  generation,'  before  He  shall  appear  as  the  great 
lightning  of  heaven,  and  light  up  the  world  with  the  flames  of 
judgment. 

The  continuation  of  Jesus'  discourse  which  Luke  makes  to  follow 
here,  contains  particulars  which  seem  more  in  place  in  the  con 
nection  in  which  Matthew  adduces  them  in  a  later  discourse  (chap, 
xxiv.)  We  shall  consider  these  passages  there. 

Yet  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  His  appearing  hereafter 
will  be  like  a  great  flash  of  lightning,  the  announcement  appears 
to  link  itself  very  closely,  that  it  shall  then  be  with  the  world  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Sodom.  The  Lord  delineates  the  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom.  '  They  ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they 
sold,  they  planted  and  builded '  (and  therein  consisted  their  whole 
life).  '  But  on  the  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven  and  destroyed  them  all.  And  just  so' 
(He  said)  '  it  shall  be  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  revealed.' 
The  lightning  of  His  appearing  will  go  forth  over  a  scene  of  deep 
disorder  and  demoralization,  over  a  race  which  for  the  most  part 
shall  be  hopelessly  sunk  in  a  fleshly  life,  and  will  light  up  the  sins 
of  this  corrupted  race  with  its  fearful  illumination.  But  it  will 
not  merely  throw  over  them  a  revealing  illumination  ;  it  will  come 
down  as  a  flame  of  judgment  and  destroy  the  old  state  of  the  world. 
Christ's  return  will  usher  in  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

1  Stier  makes  the  observation  (iv.  284),  that  'the  expression  IK  rrjs  vw'  ovpavbv  m 
•r-t]v  VTT  ovpavov,  supplying  %t6pa,  is  simply  to  be  understood  of  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  as  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt,  shows.'  This  observation  may  rightly 
establish  the  literal  sense  of  the  expression  against  Grotius  and  Bengel ;  but  this  does 
not  exclude  its  parabolic  meaning.  Under  the  two  parts  under  heaven,  between 
which  this  lightning  speeds  its  way,  we  can  very  well  understand  the  old  and  new 
world. 
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And  now  in  the  distinctest  manner  He  lays  down  the  maxims  by 
which  they  should  regulate  their  behaviour  till  that  day  shall  come. 
They  must  evermore  in  their  inward  feelings  detach  themselves  from 
the  world,  so  as  to  be  able  to  forsake  everything  in  that  moment 
when  the  judgment  and  the  accompanying  separation  of  men  shall 
come.  They  shall  then  behove  no  more  to  reflect  what  they  have 
to  do,  not  turn  back,  not  waver  between  Him  and  the  world ;  but 
rather  remember  how  it  befell  Lot's  wife  when  she  wavered.  Well 
could  Christ  at  this  place  once  more  repeat  the  watchword,  which 
then  shall  in  the  highest  degree  hold  good,  'Whosoever  shall  seek 
to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  it,  shall  make 
it  anew.' 

How  sternly  the  separation  shall  then  cut  through  all  the  old 
relationships  of  the  world,  the  Lord  states  in  several  instances. 
'  In  that  night'  (of  blindness  of  heart  and  of  judgment),  which  has 
come  on  at  the  close  of  the  world's  evening,  '  two  shall  be  lying  in 
one  bed : l  the  one  shall  be  taken,  the  other  left.'  And  so  '  two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  one  mill,'  be  turning  one  millstone : 
they  shall  in  like  manner  be  parted.2  Disciples  must  be  prepared 
for  that  separation  ;  they  must  in  their  feelings  anticipate  it :  that 
is  the  first  maxim.  The  second  goes  along  with  the  first.  They 
must  not  essay  before  that  day,  precipitately  and  without  need,  to 
cause  outward  separations ;  they  must  never  dream  that  they  are 
able  in  their  own  strength  to  produce  such  a  separation  that  the 
pure  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  manifested  thereby.  Rather,  they 
must  leave  as  they  are,  mixed  family-relationships,  mixed  com 
panionships  (in  particular,  also  mixed  marriages),  mixed  partner 
ships  in  business,  mixed  relations  of  service ; — with  the  proviso, 
that  believers  must  always  faithfully  preserve  their  inner  life,  and 
treat  all  fleeting  relationships  as  fleeting. , 

At  these  words  of  Jesus,  the  disciples,  alarmed,  broke  out  with 
the  question,  'Where,  Lord?'  It  might  seem  to  them  a  dreadful 
thing  that  even  the  people  of  Israel  behoved  to  be  thus  from  house 
to  house  judged  and  divided.  Jesus  answered  them  distinctly : 
'Where  the  carcase  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.' 
Where  the  bad  is  become  ripe,  there  judgment  will  not  be  lacking  : 
according  to  this  law  is  judgment  now  being  held  upon  nations  and 
individuals ;  to  be  held  hereafter  upon  all  the  earth. 

As  the  Lord  was  uttering  these  solemn  predictions  relative  to 
that  last  time,  in  which  the  human  race  should  in  the  main  be  sunk 
into  a  hopeless  state  of  fleshliness  and  obduracy,  there  presently 
arose  before  His  soul  also  the  image  of  His  Church  amid  those  cir 
cumstances  of  affliction  and  distress  in  which  she  should  then  be 
placed.  She  presented  to  Him  the  image  of  an  oppressed  and 
grieving  widow,  who  has  to  suffer  incessant  wrongs  from  a  mighty 

1  i.e.,  not  exactly — they  shall  at  that  moment  be  in  bed,  that  is,  it  will  be  at 
night-time  ;  but,  they  shall  be  bed-fellows.      If  with  Stier  we  refer  this  notice  to 
marriage,  the  passage  would  be  a  proof  that  mixed  marriages  iu  the  strictest  seuse 
will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

2  The  addition,  tico  shall  be  in  the  field,  &c.,  is  not  strongly  authenticated. 
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adversary,  and  who  for  a  long  time  seems  to  get  no  hearing  from  the 
judge  to  whom  she  has  recourse  ;  hut  nevertheless  at  last,  hy  her 
persevering,  importunate  entreaty,  forces  her  way  through  and  gains 
her  rights.  This  led  Him,  to  the  unspeakable  consolation  of  His 
disciples  and  His  Church,  to  deliver  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge. 
By  that  parable  His  Church,  which  is  His  bride,  is  intended  to 
fortify  herself  in  the  days  in  which  she  shall  appear  to  herself  in  the 
light  of  a  helpless  widow  driven  by  an  overweening,  apostate  gener 
ation  to  the  last  straits,  and  when  in  her  dejection  of  mind  she  will 
be  apt  to  feel  as  if  God  would  not  avenge  her  cause.  The  poor 
woman  is  to  know  that  Christ  has  already  completely  entered  into 
her  feelings,  and  that  He  has  promised  to  her  persevering  prayer 
sure  and  certain  help.  The  elect,  whose  innermost  being — their 
longings,  and  prayers,  and  endeavours — during  this  whole  interval 
of  sham  appearings,  and  of  the  grievous  veiling  of  the  glory  of  their 
Lord  and  their  own  inner  world,  is  crying  day  and  night  unto  God 
that  the  manifestation  of  His  honour  may  appear,  are  to  know  that 
their  Lord,  in  His  own  deep-searching  sympathy  and  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  already  thought  of  their  prayer,  and 
that  He  has  promised  them  a  hearing  such  as  shall  in  its  greatness 
seem  even  to  their  faith  itself  to  be  beyond  belief.  (See  above,  vol. 
i.  p.  503). 

Even  in  Perea  had  the  Lord  again  to  encounter  expressions  of 
that  pharisaical  spirit  which  took  exception  at  the  quality  of  His 
Church,  namely,  at  there  being  found  in  His  train  many  converted 
publicans  and  sinners.  We  may  even  perhaps  conjecture,  that  a 
sentiment  of  this  kind  had  been  stirring  in  the  minds  of  individuals 
belonging  to  His  train  itself,  when  we  hear  the  Evangelist  tell  of 
'  certain  who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despised — the  rest!  But  at  any  rate,  these  self-righteous  persons 
did  not  belong  to  the  central  part  of  His  Church.  Jesus  delivered 
to  them  the  parable  of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee.  In  the  deline 
ation  of  their  both  going  up  to  the  temple  to  pray,  we  see  completely 
mirrored  the  relation  in  which  the  humble  ones  of  Jesus'  band  of 
disciples  stood  to  their  pharisaical  despisers.  Both  sections  are 
about  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast,  and  will  therefore  stand 
praying  side  by  side  in  the  temple.  Jesus  concluded  His  parable 
with  a  maxim  which  might  very  well  often  recur :  '  For  every  one 
who  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humble th  himself 
shall  be  exalted.' 

NOTE. 

Schleiermacher  (Luke.  p.  217),  with  good  reason,  insists  that  we 
cannot  regard  the  eschatological  discourse  of  Luke  xvii.  and  the 
kindred  discourse  in  Matthew  xxiv.  as  merely  different  editions  of 
any  one  discourse.  In  addition  to  this,  he  also  has  good  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  one  relation  influenced  the  form  of  the  other. 
But  when  he  further  tries  to  show  that  the  discourse  in  Matthew  is 
the  less  original  of  the  two,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  It  will  be 
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shown  further  on,  that  the  discourse  on  the  last  days  in  Matthew  is 
an  original  one,  remarkably  well  connected  within  itself.  We  find 
there  particulars  which  clearly  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  are  there  more  in  place  than  here,  e.g.,  ver.  31  (of  Luke). 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  adopted  here  certain  particulars  which 
belong  only  to  the  later  eschatological  discourse.  The  point  was, 
carefully  to  embrace  in  its  unity  all  that  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  evolved 
out  of  the  ground-thought  of  the  discourse  which  he  reports. 

SECTION    XXXIV. 

JESUS  IN  JERUSALEM  AT  THE  FEAST  OF  DEDICATION. 

(John  x.  22-40.) 

Of  further  incidents  belonging  to  Jesus'  journey  to  the  feast  the 
Evangelists  afford  us  no  information.  John,  however,  transports  us 
suddenly  to  Jerusalem  in  the  very  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Dedication  festival  ;  and  discovers  to  us  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  in 
a  situation  in  the  highest  degree  deserving  of  our  attention. 

The  Encaania1  was  a  feast  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  with 
great  magnificence,  in  remembrance  of  the  re-dedication  of  the 
temple  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  held,  after  that  holy  building  had 
been  freed  from  the  idolatrous  defilements  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  began  on  the  25th  day 
of  Chisleu  (on  this  year,  according  to  Wieseler,  20th  of  December), 
and  lasted  eight  days. 

When  John  tells  that  '  it  was  winter,'  and  that  the  Lord  '  was 
walking  in  the  temple,  in  Solomon's  cloister/-  he  surely  does  not 
mean  thereby  merely  to  give  us  a  general  notice  of  the  time  of  year 
at  which  this  occurred.  Probably  he  points  to  a  winterly  state  of 
the  weather  as  occasioning  the  Lord  to  betake  Himself  to  the  shelter 
of  this  cloister.  It  might  very  easily  be  a  consequence  of  this,  that 
the  order  of  the  train  which  at  this  time  commonly  surrounded  Him 
seems  to  have  been  broken  in  upon.  At  all  events,  He  saw  Himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  Jews,  who  enclosed  Him  in  a  circle,  cutting 
Him  off  from  His  own  disciples.3 

1  TA  iyKdivta.  (rou  ie/joO),    n3UH  ;  wtpcu  iywuWff/toC  TOV  dvffiaffTtjpiov,  or  TO.  </>wra,  ' 


Feast  of  Lights,  on  account  of  the  illumination  which  formed  a  part  of  it.  Cf.  1 
Mace.  iv.  ;  2  Mace.  x.  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7,  7.  [Of  this  feast,  Lightfoot,  among 
other  traditions,  quotes  the  following  :  —  '  From  the  25th  Chisleu,  there  are  eight  days 
of  the  Enctenia,  in  which  time  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  fast  or  weep.  For  when  the 
Greeks  entered  the  temple,  they  defiled  all  the  oil  that  was  there.  But  when  the 
kingdom  of  the  Asmoneans  had  conquered  them,  they  could  not  find  but  one  single 
vial  of  oil,  that  had  been  laid  up  under  the  seal  of  the  chief  priest;  nor  was  there 
enough  in  it  but  to  light  for  one  day.  There  was  a  great  miracle  ;  for  they  lighted 
up  the  lamps  from  that  oil  for  eight  days  together  :  so  that,  the  year  after,  they 
instituted  the  space  of  eight  days  for  the  solemnizing  that  feast.'  —  ED.] 

1  See  Liicke,  p.  429.  This  cloister  had  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  a  relic  of  Solomon's  temple,  left  standing 
when  the  Babylonians  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  opposite  side  to 
this  cloister,  which  was  the  (rrod  dvaroXj/CT?,  was  formed  by  the  <rroa  fiaffiXiKri  on  the 
south  side,  which  was  a  work  of  Herod. 

3  'YiKVK\uffa.v  avTbv.      See  Baumgarten-Crusius  in  loc. 
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And  now  followed  one  of  the  most  mysterious  discussions,  one  of 
the  most  exciting  scenes,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospel  histories  ; 
—a  point  of  the  history  which  surely  is  in  general  not  estimated  in 
its  full  significance.  The  Jews  press  in  upon  the  Lord  with  eager 
impetuosity,  asking  Him,  '  How  long  dost  Thou  keep  our  minds  in 
suspense  ?  If  Thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  it  out  to  us  plainly.' 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  challenge  was  only  a  question 
dictated  by  artifice,  and  was  merely  put  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
from  the  Lord  a  declaration  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  through 
this  means  destroying  Him.  This  view  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
false,  and  to  refer  it,  as  we  have  done  similar  explanations  which  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  before,  to  a  decided  misunderstanding  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  states  of  feeling  at  that  time  found  among  the 
Jews.1  Eather,  we  have,  as  we  venture  to  think,  already  pointed 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  the  traces  which  evidence  how 
gladly  the  Jews  would  have  received  Jesus,  if  He  had  chosen  to  set 
Himself  forth,  or  even  to  resign  Himself  to  them,  as  the  Messiah  of 
their  conceptions.'2  Here  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
seem  to  be  making  their  last  attempt  to  discover  whether  from  this 
man,  marked  as  in  any  case  He  seemed  to  be  by  characteristics  of 
great  power,  there  might  not  be  gained  another  phase  of  character 
and  turn  of  mind  than  He  had  hitherto  presented.  The  meaning 
of  the  festival  might  perhaps  have  especially  disposed  their  minds 
to  do  this.  For  hardly  could  they  then  celebrate  an  Enca3nia  with 
out  sighing  in  their  secret  hearts,  and  murmuring  to  one  another, 
Would  that  a  new  Judas  Maccabeus  [Hammerer]  would  arise, 
and  hammer  away  upon  the  Romans,  as  that  Hammerer  drove  the 
Syrians  out  of  the  country  !  And  as  often  as  they  thought  on  the 
possibility  even  yet,  that  the  mighty  Jesus  might  undertake  this 
part,  their  bitter  distaste  to  the  turn  of  His  character  could  not  fail 
for  the  moment  to  recede  into  the  background.  That  this  was  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  they  assailed  Him  appears  also  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  expressed  themselves,  which  shows  how  very 
much  they  suffered  under  the  power  which  He  exerted  upon  their 
minds,  whilst  yet  they  would  not  suffer  their  souls  to  be  '  carried 
away'  by  Him,  but  rather  wished  to  carry  Him  away  in  a  direction 
of  (their  own  (eico?  vrore  rrjv  -^v^v  i^wv  acpeis ;).  We  further 
observe  that  for  some  while  they  accepted  His  answer,  which  they 
might  at  least  have  regarded  as  an  affirmative  declaration,  without 
interrupting  Him.^  It  was  only  under  His  further  explanation  in 
what  sense  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  their  Christ,  that  their  old 
exasperation  broke  out  afresh.3 

To  such  a  categorical  and  distinct  question  put  by  the  rulers  of 
His  people,  Jesus  could  no  longer  refuse  a  distinct  answer.  He  did 
not,  however,  reply  in  direct  terms,  I  am  the  Christ !  for  that  would 

1  Comp.  Von  Ammon,  ii.  p.  448.     '  Very  gladly  would  they  have  buried  in  oblivion 
all  past  differences,  and  supported  Him  to  their  utmost  power,  if  only  He  had  now 
without  reserve  or  qualification  named  Himself  the  politico-hierarchical  Messiah  which 
had  been  announced  by  the  prophets,  and  was  so  earnestly  hoped  for  by  the  people.' 

2  Cp.  especially  the  history  of  the  temptation.  3  Cp.  Acts  xxii.  22. 
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have  appeared  as  if  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ  in  their  sense  of 
the  term :  He  says  instead, '  I  told  you  already,  and  ye  believe  not.' 
Thereby  He  tells  them  that  in  reality  He  had  long  since  set  Him 
self  forth  as  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  Messiah  in  His  sense,  that  is, 
in  a  sense  in  which  they  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  Him. 

Nevertheless  this  declaration  might  have  had  the  effect  of  calling 
forth  on  their  part  a  very  undesirable  feeling  of  excitement,  if  He 
had  then  made  a  long  pause.  But  He  would  not  let  it  come  to 
that,  but  forthwith  proceeded  more  closely  to  define  the  meaning  of 
His  declaration.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  He  should  go 
on  in  the  same  course  of  thought  and  action  as  He  had  hitherto 
done.  '  The  works '  (He  said)  '  which  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
these  bear  witness  of  Me  ;  but  yet  ye  believe  not.'  They  believe 
not  His  words  ;  they  believe  not  His  works :  in  a  twofold  manner 
does  their  unbelief  display  itself.  Therefore  He  is  constrained  now 
to  declare  to  them,  in  spite  of  that  urgency  of  theirs  which  seemed 
so  friendly,  '  Ye  are  not  of  My  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.'  This 
He  had  said  to  them  some  two  months  previously  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  not  only  when  He  delivered  the  parable  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  but  also  when  He  declared  to  them  that  His  voice  made 
no  impression  upon  them  because  they  were  not  Abraham's  children, 
but  of  their  father  the  devil  (John  viii.  37-44).  In  effect,  hereby 
must  He  know  men  for  His  sheep,  that  they  do  not  seek  by  false 
appeals  to  entice  Him  to  their  false  ways,  but  that  they  know  His 
voice  as  their  Shepherd,  and  as  such  acknowledge  it  and  yield  it 
obedience.  Between  Him  and  His  sheep  (He  says)  there  exists  the 
liveliest  mutual  relation  from  beginning  to  end.  '  They  hear  My  voice,' 
thus  it  runs  first ;  then,  '  and  I  know  them : '  further,  *  they  follow 
Me  ;'  and  answering  thereto,  '  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  and  no  man  shall  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.' 

We  might  be  disposed  to  ask,  how  Jesus  could  be  led  in  the 
hearing  of  such  false  hearers  to  unfold  these  great  promises  belong 
ing  to  His  sheep.  The  explanation  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
He  is  realizing  the  state  of  mind  which  is  so  strongly  urging  them 
to  long  after  a  political  messiah. 

They  lived  in  perpetual  anxiety  for  the  continued  existence  of 
God's  people,  subject  as  it  was  to  the  Romans.  This  anxiety  ex 
pressed  itself  later  in  the  Sanhedrim  without  disguise.  It  was 
feared  that  if  the  people  believed  in  Jesus,  the  country  and  people 
(John  xi.  48-50)  would  fall  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  therefore  Caiaphas  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  that  one  man  should  perish  than  that  the  whole  nation  should 
perish.  By  this  utterance  he  betrayed  the  existence  of  the  senti 
ment  above  indicated,  and  that  they  feared  that  the  very  readiest 
way  by  which  they  could  for  ever  lose  their  independence,  was  by 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  messiah  who  would 
not  be  a  messiah  after  their  mind.  They  certainly  afterwards  gave 
themselves  credit  for  betraying  Jesus  to  the  Romans  on  the  ground 
of  His  saying  that  He  was  the  Messiah ;  but  the  only  real  reason 
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for  their  betraying  Him  was  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah 
in  a  different  sense  from  theirs.  Let  us  now  realize  the  anxious 
fear  in  which  the  Jews  stood  of  the  Koinan  power,  and  then  the 
above-cited  words  of  Jesus  gain  a  more  definite  significance ; 
especially  the  declaration,  '  My  sheep  shall  never  perish,  and  no 
one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.' 

This  declaration  of  Jesus,  which  in  its  highest  sense  holds  good 
for  all  men  and  all  times,  was,  under  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  being  made,  susceptible  of  a  twofold  application  according  as 
it  was  received.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jews  might  find  therein  the 
assurance,  that  against  the  hand  of  the  Romans  they  might  trust 
themselves  with  the  people  in  the  hands  of  Jesus.  If  they  would 
commit  themselves  to  Him,  He  would  bring  them  under  the  pro 
tection  of  His  Father,  and  would  guarantee  to  them  eternal  life  and 
eternal  security.  But  in  case  they  persisted  in  distrusting  Him,  and 
even  sought  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  tear  the  people  from  Him,  then 
they  were  to  know  that  they  would  never  succeed  in  alienating  His 
real  flock  among  the  people,  or  in  plucking  them  from  Him. 

And  now  He  proves  to  them  that  He  is  able  to  vouchsafe  to  His 
flock  such  protection.  '  My  Father,  who  gave  Me  My  sheep,  is 
greater  than  all,  and  no  one  can  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's 
hand.  But  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  From  His  oneness  with 
the  Father  follows  the  certainty  that  His  sheep  are  as  well  sheltered 
in  His  hand  as  in  the  hand  of  His  Father. 

At  this  utterance  of  Jesus,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  the 
patience  of  the  bystanders  gave  way.  For  this  is  just  the  decisive 
hindrance  which  prevented  the  representatives  of  a  Judaism  which 
had  been  stunted  from  its  just  development  and  thus  become 
spurious,  from  recognizing  the  spirit  of  that  perfectly  developed 
and  transfigured  Judaism  which  presented  itself  to  them  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  They  are  disposed  to  allow  the  existence  only  of 
those  forms  of  spiritual  approximation,  in  which  Jehovah,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  man,  comes  near  to  His  people  through  Moses  and 
the  prophets ;  and  these  they  allow,  only  because  they  are  trans 
mitted  to  them  in  actual  history :  but  they  cannot  admit  of  this 
fact  of  God  becoming  one  with  man,  in  the  communication  to  him 
of  the  fulness  of  His  Eternal  Spirit  and  life,  as  this  is  exhibited  in 
the  person  of  the  God-man.  For  that  puts  an  end  to  all  hierarchy, 
ancient  or  modern  ;  since  a  hierarchy  finds  its  proper  existence  only 
in  the  legal  and  typical  mediatorship  which  obtains  between  a  God 
who  is  above  the  world  and  man  who  is  in  the  world.  That  Christ 
was  speaking  not  merely  of  a  oneness  of  will  with  the  Father,  but 
of  a  oneness  of  essential  being,  the  theological  mind  may  perceive 
from  the  mere  consideration  that  the  being  of  God  is  not  apart  from 
His  will,  but  moves  in  one  and  the  same  living  energy  with  it,  and 
that  even  on  the  part  of  man  the  being  is  lost  in  the  will  in  propor 
tion  as  the  will  assumes  the  control  of  the  life.1  In  the  case  of 

1  [Moses  Stuart  gives  up  this  saying  of  our  Lord's  as  proof  of  His  unity  of  essence 
with  the  Father,  and  thinks  it  only  means,  '  I  and  My  Father  are  united  in  counsel, 
design,  and  power'  (Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  88).  Bengel,  however  (after 
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Christ,  we  have  before  us  a  oneness  of  will  with  the  Father  which 
rests  on  just  the  very  highest  and  most  mysterious  oneness  of  being 
possible.  The  meaning  of  His  words  is  abundantly  testified  to  by 
the  excitement  which  they  raised  in  His  enemies.1  Their  fury 
drove  them  beside  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  forthwith 
took  up  stones  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  upon  Him  the  summary 
justice  of  Zelotism  by  stoning  Him.  Christ,  however,  endeavoured 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  self-recollection,  by  addressing  to  them 
the  sharp  inquiry,  '  Many  good  works  have  I  shown  you  from  My 
Father ;  for  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  Me  ?  '  The  calm 
ness  of  this  word  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  arrest  the  arm  of 
His  enemies.  Its  import  is  designed  to  evidence  the  truth  of  His 
declaration,  that  He  was  one  with  the  Father  ;  namely,  because  His 
works  had  in  their  own  character  proved  themselves  to  be  purely 
operations  of  Heaven,  proceeding  from  the  Father.  The  urgent 
particularity  of  His  question,  again,  is  designed  to  rescue  them  from 
their  blind  frenzy,  and  to  bring  them  to  inquire  after  the  grounds 
of  their  course  of  proceeding.  The  question  lastly  rebukes  them  : 
they  are  marked  out  by  it  as  being  enemies  of  God.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  now  affirm,  '  For  a  good  work  we  stone  Thee  not,  but 
for  blasphemy,  because  Thou,  being  surely  a  man,  makest  Thyself 
God.'  But  now  again  Jesus  instantly  shows  them  their  error  by 
means  of  the  Old  Testament.  'Is  it  not  written3  in  your*  law' 
(that  is,  in  the  law  by  which  ye  deem  yourselves  bound),  '  I  have 
said,  Ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  calleth  them  gods  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  came, — and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  set  aside, — how  can  ye 
say  to  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world,  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  God's  Son  ?  '  The 
word  which  gives  the  name  of  gods  to  the  lowest  judges  and  pro 
phets  in  Israel,  in  the  well-understood  sense  of  their  being  bearers 
and  executors  of  individual  utterances  of  God,  whether  judicial  or 
prophetic, — this,  as  a  word  of  Scripture,  they  are  constrained  to 
hold  inviolable ;  while  in  His  case,  who  is  essentially  God's  Con 
secrated  One  and  God's  Messenger,  the  Mediator  of  His  perfected 
revelation,  to  whom  the  Father  has  Himself  given  consecration  and 
office  in  its  very  most  essential  form, — in  His  case,  they  will  count 
it  for  blasphemy  that  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  They  are 
ready  to  rail  at  the  first  ground-word,  which  is  to  develop  into  the 
Scripture  of  the  New  Testament,  as  blasphemy,  while  they  pretend 

Euthjmiua  as  quoted  by  Alford),  says,  '  L'num,  non  solum  voluntatis  consensu,  sed 
imitate  potentiae,  adeoque  naturae,  nam  Omuipotentia  est  attributum  naturale.  .  .  . 
Per  gitmtts  refutatur  Sabellius  :  per  unum  Arius.' — ED.] 

1  [' Ecce  Judiei  intellexerunt  quod  nou  iiitelligunt  Ariani.' — Augustin,  Tract,  in 
Joan.  41),  8. — ED.]  2  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.  Cuinp.  Exod.  iv.  16,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8. 

3  We  may  certainly  with  Schweizer  (Erang.  d.  Joh.,  p.  50)  infer  from  this  ex 
pression,  that  the  Scripture  did  not  to  the  Lord,  who  was  speaking,  reckon  as  exter 
nally  imperative  upon  Himself.  This  appears  also  from  the  consideration,  that  Ho 
represents  His  life  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures  (of  the  Old  Testament). 
Nothing,  however,  follows  from  this  against  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Church;  provided  that  we  understand  this  authority  to  be  qualified  by  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  as  existing  in  harmony  with  the  life  of  the  Church. 
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to  regard  the  Old  Testament  wholly  as  the  word  of  God.  He  then 
seeks  yet  further  to  gain  them  over  by  coming  back  again  to  the 
works  of  His  ministry.  He  wishes  them  for  a  moment  to  look  away 
altogether  from  Him  personally.  He  makes  them  even  then  free 
to  refuse  Him  their  faith,  if  He  does  not  appear  authenticated  by 
the  Father.  Let  them  fasten  their  eyes  upon  His  works,  and  con 
fess  that  they  are  works  of  the  Father,  miracles  of  the  supremest 
power  and  mercy.  But  if  they  cannot  but  confess  that,  then  let 
them  see  clearly  that  they  are  bound  to  give  the  Father  the  glory, 
bound  to  believe  on  the  works  which  are  from  the  Father,  however 
much  they  may  feel  inclined  to  refuse  faith  to  Him  personally. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  take  the  road  which  leads  from  faith  in 
Him  personally  to  the  acknowledging  of  His  operations,  He  yet  is 
at  liberty  to  demand  this  of  them, — that  they  go  the  way  leading 
from  the  recognition  of  His  operations  to  faith  in  Him  personally. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  no  doubt,  that  He  summons  them  to  '  believe 
His  works,  that  they  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
Him.'  Let  them  learn  first  to  honour  in  His  working  the  presence 
of  the  Father ;  let  them  first  cease  to  go  on  ever  more  and  more 
denying  the  deeds  of  the  Father  which  in  His  works  stand  before 
their  eyes,  and  thus  denying  the  Father  Himself ;  and  then  they 
shall  also  learn,  in  the  centre  of  this  radiant  operation  of  the 
Father,  to  estimate  Him,  the  Son  in  His  personality, — learn  to 
believe  that  He  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him.  If  they 
only  come  to  know  that,  then  they  must  needs  become  aware,  to 
their  horror,  that  in  His  word  they  are  not  assaulting  some  dark, 
doubtful  thesis  of  the  schools,  but  the  richest  demonstration  of  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  heavenly  Father  Himself. 

This  appeal  of  Jesus  had  completely  unnerved  their  impulse  to 
stone  Him.  Nevertheless  they  were  not  minded  to  give  honour  to 
the  truth,  nor  yet  to  give  up  their  design  of  now  destroying  Him. 
They  therefore  once  more  '  sought  to  apprehend  Him'  to  bring  Him 
before  their  courts.  But  it  soon  proved  that  the  circle  was  broken 
which  they  had  drawn  around  Him.  He  escaped  from,  their  hands. 
His  day's  work  was  not  yet  closed.  He  knew  that  the  Father 
had  yet  appointed  Him  a  while  to  work,  particularly  in  Perea.  In 
this  consciousness  He  moved  away  through  the  very  midst  of  their 
plots  and  lyings-in-wait  in  perfect  security,  and  presently  after 
returned  to  Perea. 

NOTE. 

Strauss  (i.  681)  asserts,  that  from  ver.  25  Jesus,  '  through  the 
turning  word  that  the  unbelievers  who  were  questioning  Him  do 
not  belong  to  His  sheep,'  slips  back  again  into  the  allegory  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  which  above  had  been  done  with  and  left,  with  in 
part  a  verbal  repetition.  He  then  goes  on  to  observe,  that  this 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  real  life  of  Jesus,  since  Jesus  had 
delivered  that  allegory  three  months  previously,  but  that  rather  it  was 
the  writing  Evangelist  himself  who  was  just  now  come  from  that  alle- 
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gory.  Out  of  this  is  to  be  formed  an  indication  that  the  discourses 
in  John  are  '  pretty  free '  compositions.  But  the  supposition  is 
itself  false  on  which  this  inference  is  grounded.  Jesus  does  not  slip 
back  into  an  earlier  discourse,  but  reverts  to  it  with  a  distinct 
reminiscence  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances  He  might  very  well 
cite  a  good  piece  of  the  allegory,  without  giving  the  '  critic'  occa 
sion  to  regard  it  as  a  slipping  back  into  the  former  discourse.  He 
does  not  do  this  at  all :  He  simply  here  jnakes  use  of  the  image 
that  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd  in  a  parabolic  discourse,  which,  not 
withstanding  its  resemblance  in  particular  points  to  portions  of  His 
former  discourse,  has  nevertheless,  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  thoroughly 
original  character,  and  stands  in  complete  connection  with  His  pre 
sent  situation.  We  grant  that  the  genuineness  of  the  clause,  As  I 
said  unto  you,  in  ver.  26,  is  not  made  out.  But,  however,  even  in 
the  case  of  our  leaving  it  out,  there  is  no  room  for  talking  about  an 
inorganic  slipping  back  into  bits  of  a  former  discourse  in  an  appeal 
which  is  so  full  of  vital  reference  to  present  circumstances.  Comp. 
Ebrard,  p.  349. 

SECTION  XXXV. 

LAST  STAY  OF  JESUS  IN  TEREA.     THE  DISCUSSION  CONCERNING  DIVORCE. 
THE  CHILDREN.      THE  RICH  YOUTH. 

(Matt.  xix.  3-xx.  1G.     Mark  x.  2-32.     Luke  xviii.  15-30. 
John  x.  40-42.) 

The  last  season,  in  His  earthly  pilgrimage,  in  which  the  Lord 
had  joy  in  His  ministry,  was  assigned  to  Him  in  Perea.  Here 
especially  had  John  the  Baptist  prepared  the  way  for  Him ;  and  it 
was  now  to  be  refreshingly  shown  how  the  spirit  of  that  faithful  ser 
vant  of  God,  who  in  Perea  had  passed  the  festal  time  of  his  ministry, 
and  in  the  same  district  had  later  closed  his  course,1  still  continued 
to  operate  with  rich  blessings  to  the  neighbourhood.  On  Jesus' 
again  makirg  His  public  appearance  there  with  the  displays  of  His 
power,  manyVIocked  to  Him,  who  were  confirmed  in  their  faith  in 
Him  by  recollecting  the  utterances  of  John.  '  John '  (they  said) 
'  did,  it  is  true,  no  miracle ;  but  all  that  he  said  of  this  man  has 
proved  truth.'  It  was  only  now  that  it  became  quite  clear  to  them 
that  the  Baptist  had,  at  least  through  the  announcement  of  the 
Messiah,  and  through  pointing  them  to  Jesus,  proved  himself  a  pro 
phet  gifted  with  wonderful  clearness  of  vision.  They  acknowledged 
how  the  life  of  John  was  being  glorified  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  on 
the  other  hand  John's  announcement  of  the  Messiah  was  helping 
them  forward  to  decided  faith  in  Jesus.  Perea  became  a  land 
greatly  blessed.  As  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  drew  near,  it 
became  the  Christians'  sanctuary.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem 
bered,  that  on  this  occasion  Jesus  did  not  go  far  into  the  country, 
but  tarried  in  those  very  parts  of  it,  on  the  Jordan,  where  John  at 
the  first  had  been  baptizing. 

1  Concerning  the  castle  of  Machsorus,  in  which  John  died,  see  Sepp,  ii.  p.  401. 
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But  notwithstanding  that  the  popular  feeling  was  generally 
favourable  to  Him,  Jesus  had  still  even  here  to  encounter  hostile 
opposition.  The  Pharisees  assumed  a  position  of  public  antagonism, 
by  asking  His  decision  upon  a  moot  question  about  divorce,  which 
generally  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  was  a  dangerous  one,  but 
especially  in  Perea,  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  had 
put  away  his  first  wife  and  married  one  divorced  from  his  brother 
Philip. 

As  early  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  the  Lord  rejected 
the  loose  and  mistaken  treatment  of  the  law  of  divorce  which  pre 
vailed  in  His  days  among  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  law.1     In  this 
looseness,  however,  the  Jewish  schools  were  not  all  on  the  same 
level.     The  question  related  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Dent. 
xxiv.  1,  according  to  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  husband  may 
separate  from  his  wife,  if  she  does  not  find  favour  in  his  eyes,  on 
account  of  some  disgust  (Unhist),  as  Luther  has  translated  it,  or, 
which  would  be  better,  on  account  of  some  mark  of  desecration,  or 
of  some  uncleanness,  unsanctity  (Unwcili)?  which  he  finds  in  her. 
The  school  of  Shammai  explained  this  qualifying  expression  as 
meaning  that  the  husband  could  only  put  away  his  wife  on  account 
of  scandalous  or  unchaste  words  or  things  ;  while  the  school  of 
Hillel  ruled  that  he  might  send  her  away  on  account  of  any  ob- 
noxiousness,  —  Rabbi  Akiba  pushing  this  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he 
might  dismiss  her  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  found  another 
woman  who  pleased   him  better.3     Stier  observes  very  properly, 
that  neither  school  interpreted  the  passage  rightly.4     He  draws 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  Shammai  overlooked  the  more  general 
enactment,  that  the  husband  might  put  away  his  wife  if  she  no 
more  found  favour  in  his  eyes  (i.e.,  if  he  was  no  longer  disposed  to 
love  and  keep  her).     When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  observes  that 
Hillel  was  right  exegctically,  but  that  he  again  committed  the 
grievous  error  of  disregarding  that  proper  aversion  to  such  capricious 
divorces  which  would  naturally  flow  from  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
divine  law,  it  surely  ought  to  be  considered,  that  Hillel  was  as 
wrong  in  making  the  narrower  enactment  of  the  law  (on  account  of 
some  tmconsecratedncss)  identical  with  the  general  one,  as  Shammai 
was  in  making  the  general  permission  identical  with  the  closer 
limitation.     Unquestionably  in  actual  practice  the  result  came  to 
be  this,  that  according  to  the  lawy  of  Moses  any  man  could  divorce 

1  See  above,  Tart  IV.  sec.  12. 

2  "^^       -  .*v  •      The  meanings  of  this  expression  appear  in  different  places  to  be 
very  different  (comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  15,  xxiv.   1).      The  general  notion,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  of  some  stain  which  deprives  the  object  of  the  ideal  character  or  consecra 
tion  which  answers  to  its  proper  conception.     Whatever  robs  the  camp  of  God's 
people  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  whatever  robs  the  wife  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  of 
the  brightness  of  its  or  her  ideality,  is    I  J^  Jlj_  Ty  ?  a  mark  of  prostitution  or  of 
desecration,  a  pollution.     The  word  Hll^  has  of  itself  a  kindred  meaning  tending 


in  the  same  direction.     Comp.  Gen.  ix.  22,  xlii.  9,  12  ;  Lev.  xx.  11. 
3  See  Sepp,  iii.  111.  4  Sepp,  ii.  302. 
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his  wife  for  any  occasion ;  for  a  feeling  of  decided  disinclination 
could  not  fail  generally  to  beget  the  required  discovery  of  some 
unloveableness  or  '  unconsecratedness '  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 
Nevertheless  Moses,  in  making  the  great  concession  which  he  did, 
had,  however,  hampered  in  some  measure  the  proceeding :  he  had 
set  a  limitation  which  was  designed  continually  to  bring  back  the 
husband  who  was  wishing  for  a  divorce  to  the  bar  of  his  conscience, 
and  to  compel  him  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  his  own  mind,  whether 
his  subjective  want  of  affection  was  also  properly  grounded  in  an 
objective  '  unconsecratedness '  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  whether 
it  was  not  rather  the  case  that  his  own  hardness  of  heart  begat  the 
want  of  affection,  and  that  this  last  made  him  see  in  the  wife  a  de 
fect  which  was  not  really  there.  Thus  it  was  provided,  that  the 
proper  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage  should  at  bottom  be 
such  as  to  conduct  men  from  the  Old  Testament,  not  into  the 
Talmud  or  into  heathen  licentiousness,  but  into  the  consecration  of 
Christian  principle.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  conceived,  that  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  when  the  morality  of  marriage  had  generally 
among  civilized  nations  fallen  into  great  decay,1  the  laxer  view  was 
beginning  to  gain  the  greatest  scope  even  amongst  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  of  that  time  were  compelled  by  the  customs  which  then  pre 
vailed  to  refrain  from  having  many  wives  at  once.  But  in  this 
respect  their  forefathers  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  what  they  might 
regard  as  enviable  privileges  :  they  therefore  seemed  desirous  of  in 
demnifying  themselves  by  such  a  successive  polygamy  as  resulted 
from  accumulated  divorces. 

It  was  from  this  lax  standing-point,  then,  which  the  school  of 
Hillel  advocated,  that  those  Pharisees  also  started  who  now  were 
tempting  the  Lord.  They  put  the  question  thus  :  '  Is  it  lawful  for 
a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause '  (at  his  own  discretion)  ? 
This  question  was  at  any  rate  intended  to  bring  Him  to  a  solemn 
declaration  of  His  views.  Perhaps  they  hoped,  that  in  His  lofty 
disregard  of  personal  consequences,  and  His  theocratic  severity  of 
feeling,  He  would  speak  some  word  which  might  prove  ruinous  to 
Him,  as,  before,  the  Baptist  had  brought  ruin  upon  himself  by  the 
judgment  which  he  had  pronounced  upon  the  illegal  marriage  of 
Herod.  In  any  case,  His  decision  might  work  Him  mischief.  If 
He  declared  Himself  for  the  severer  construction  of  the  law  of  mar 
riage,  He  might  very  likely  compromise  Himself  with  the  frivolous 
populace :  on  the  other  hand,  severer  and  more  pious  spirits  would 
take  umbrage  at  a  laxer  interpretation. 

But  the  Lord  was  acquainted  with  another  antithesis  than  that 
which  was  found  between  Shammai  and  Hillel,  and  which  was  only 
a  proof  how  narrow  and  external  were  the  principles  on  which 
the  Jews,  one  and  all,  interpreted  and  misinterpreted  the  law.  He 
brought  forward  the  antithesis  between  the  original  ideal  law  of 
marriage  and  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that,  too,  as  it  is  found  exhibited 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  We  have  already  seen,  on  various 

1  See  Sepp,  iii.  109. 
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occasions,  how  He  qualified  the  Mosaic  legislation  by  the  original 
laws  of  Monotheism.  So  also  on  the  present  occasion.  Though 
the  position  which  He  took  with  His  opponents  was  still  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  authority  of  which  they  acknowledged,  yet  how  high 
above  their  heads  was  He  now  suddenly  seen  standing,  when  making 
His  reference  to  the  primal  recoi'd  of  the  institution  of  marriage  in 
paradise  !  '  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  who  made  them,  made  them 
from  the  beginning  man  and  woman ;  and  said,  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  to  His  wife,  and 
the  two  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  They  are  then  not  two,  but  one  flesh. 
What  then  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder/ 

In  these  words  Jesus  set  forth  the  original  law  of  marriage — the 
rights  of  original,  essential,  ideal-real  Avedlock.  The  truth  of 
marriage  appears  here  in  its  origin,  in  its  certainty,  ideality,  might, 
and  indissolubleness.  For  what  concerns  the  origin  of  it,  man  pro 
ceeds  forth  from  God's  hand  a  wedded  being.  God  has  formed  him 
man  and  woman,  in  the  antithesis  and  mutual  integration  of  the 
male  and  female  natures.1  Of  the  certainty  and  ideality  of  the  first 
marriage  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  for  the  first  human  beings  were 
alone  and  solitary  in  the  world,  the  one  indispensable  to  the  other 
— the  one,  therefore,  entirely  for  the  other.  Therewith  was  also  at 
once  declared  the  might  and  indissolubleness  of  their  marriage  tie. 
But  since  it  was  out  of  this  marriage  that  the  human  race  proceeded, 
it  follows  that  a  predisposition  and  appointment  to  a  similar  ideal- 
real  marriage  was  transmitted  likewise  to  the  human  race.  There 
fore  also,  generally,  the  rights  and  might  of  wedlock  stand  forth 
prominently  in  the  world's  affairs,  and  especially  in  a  man's  leaving 
his  father  and  mother  to  be  joined  to  his  wife.  The  drawing  of 
sexual  love  has  the  right  to  do  away  with  the  outward  family  tie 
which  unites'a  man  to  the  house  of  his  father  and  mother.  But 
an  union  which  has  the  power  to  dissolve  these  holy  bonds  of 
domestic  unity  must  itself  be  indissoluble.  This  indissolubleness 
the  Lord  expresses  in  the  strongest  terms  :  '  What  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder/ 

In  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  first  beginning  of  time,  this 

1  Stier  (iii.  6)  very  properly  draws  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  we  have  in 
the  text  that  He  made  them,  not  &i>$pa  /ecu  JWCUKO.,  but  apcrev  /ecu  0?}Ai».  But  that  this 
statement  has  a  yet  greater  importance  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  marriage  than  it  has 
in  relation  to  the  mystery  (say)  that  the  man  had  '  at  first  the  woman  still  in  his 
being/  is  not  properly  estimated  by  Stier,  when  (iii.  7)  he  asserts,  in  opposition  to 
Olshausen,  '  Corporeal  fellowship  is  not  only  the  foundation,  but  also  the  alone 
essential  of  marriage.'  For  at  that  rate  in  wedlock  nothing  more  would  be  required 
than  the  presence  of  an  avrjp  and  a  71*17.  Not  exactly  does  '  fanaticism  of  love ' 
attach  to  making  the  true  bridal  affection,  which  is  a  type  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Church,  a  fundamental  qualification  for  perfect  marriage.  But  that  'cor 
poreal  fellowship,'  having  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  sanction  of  the  law,  is  in 
this  world  the  criterion  and  law  of  marriage,  surely  Olshausen  had  no  intention  of 
denying,  when  he  required  the  union  of  the  whole  human  being,  and  therefore  re 
quired  the  ap/rev  Kal  dij\v ;  although  he  certainly  expresses  himself  wrongly  when  he 
says,  that  where  oneness  of  spirit  is  wanting,  the  external  union  is  only  in  appear 
ance  :  he  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  reflex  operation  of  what  is  corporeal  and 
of  the  outward  arrangements  of  life  upon  the  psychical,  nor  the  sanctity  of  law. 
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inference  held  good  with  perfect  certainty.  The  Pharisees  were  not 
ahle  to  deny  the  validity  of  those  divine  maxims  of  God's  original 
law  which  Jesus  had  adduced.  The  fundamental  principle,  also, 
which  Jesus  added,  was  not  to  be  overturned. 

But  it  was  yet  to  be  inquired,  whether  He  would  wish  to  have 
this  principle  applied  to  marriage  as  it  actually  was,  in  all  cases ; 
whether  He  meant  to  say,  that  in  every  case  of  wedlock,  as  it 
actually  subsisted,  the  parties  were  also  inwardly  and  without 
qualification  joined  together  by  God,  and  that  any  sundering  of 
them  by  men,  though  done  in  course  of  law,  was  null  and  void,  and 
therefore  done  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God.  This  is  the  sense 
they  put  upon  His  words.  They,  however,  mean  absolutely  to 
deny  what,  according  to  this  supposition,  He  has  affirmed,  betaking 
themselves  again  to  the  more  definite  marriage-law  given  by  Moses. 
In  alleging  this  law,  they  are  guilty  of  a  wrong  citation,  which 
betrays  either  confusedness  of  thought  or  else  sophistical  craft  on 
their  part.  '  Why  then '  (they  ask)  '  did  Moses  command  to  give 
a  writ  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  '  But  whatever  con 
fusion  of  thought  their  position  betrayed  or  was  designed  to 
produce,  the  Lord  it  could  not  confuse. 

He  found  Himself  now  called  to  explain  to  them  the  relation  of 
the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage  to  that  of  original  Monotheism.  He 
shows  them  that  Moses  could  not  contradict  that  original  law.  '  On 
account  of  your  hardness  of  heart  Moses  allowed  you  to  put  away 
your  wives  ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.'  It  was  a  great 
delusion  of  the  Jews  to  derive  divorce  from  Moses.  Moses  found 
divorce  already  existing  as  an  old  tradition.1  With  the  Fall  had 
supervened  with  men  a  hardness  of  heart,  which  forthwith  displayed 
itself  in  sinful  forms  of  marriage,  as,  e.g.,  in  those  fatal  mesalliances 
between  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  men  (Gen.  vi.), 
and  in  consequence,  also  in  divorces.  Marriage  had  ever  more  and 
more  lost  its  ideal  glory ;  and  thus  the  permission  of  divorce  was 
become  inevitable.  If  Moses  had  regarded  outward  separation  as 
absolutely  immoral,  he  could  not  have  admitted  it  as  a  matter  for 
legal  arrangement.  But  he  saw  clearly,  that  by  the  stiff  main 
tenance  itself  of  the  indissolubleness  of  wedlock,  as  wedlock  had  now 
come  to  be,  true  wedlock  might  be  broken  in  upon  yet  more  and 
more :  he  therefore  reduced  divorce  to  a  legal  form  such  as  should 
have  the  effect  of  restraining  it  in  some  degree,  just  as  in  like 
manner  he  legalized  the  avenging  of  blood.2  Under  these  circum 
stances  everything  depended  upon  this,  that  the  Jewish  adminis 
trators  and  expounders  of  the  law  should  rightly  understand  the 

1  Stier  observes  (iii.  10) :  'If  we  read  the  original  passage  in  Dent.  xxiv.  accurately, 
we  shall  see  that  vers.  1-3  contain  the  premises  which  lay  down  the  relations  and 
proceedings  which  are  presupposed  and  accepted  as  they  are,  and  that  ver.  4  alone 
contains  the  conclusion — the  enactment  based  upon  these  premises.' 

2  Even  in  the  avenging  of  blood  there  is  a  moral  element,  without  which  the  Pro 
phet  of  the  Decalogue  could  never  have  tolerated  it,  nor  brought  it  under  a  discipline 
designed  to  train  men  for  better  things.     What  was  simply  and  absolutely  wrong,  he 
could  in  no  case  allow.     Consequently  also,  by  the  legalizing  of  divorce,  he  expressed 
the  divergence  between  real  marriage  and  marriage  which  was  merely  external. 
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spirit  of  his  law, — that  they  should  interpret  his  enactments,  not 
under  the  notion  of  their  being  merely  external  civil  regulations  of 
the  State,  but  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  theocratic  morality.1 
The  task  assigned  them  was  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  steer 
their  course  from  the  point  at  which  they  were,  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  actual  position,  following  the  guidance  of  that  ideal  law  of 
marriage  which  had  held  from  the  beginning.  The  actual  circum 
stances  around  them  they  were  to  enlighten,  judge,  and  sanctify,  by 
applying  the  principle,  that  marriage  was  indissoluble.  But  they 
directly  reversed  the  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage,  which 
would  fain  Jind  its  higher  development  in  the  New  Testament  law. 
"With  them  the  fundamental  qualification  of  pure  wedlock  came  to 
be  divorce  ;  whilst  in  truth  it  is  just  its  indissolubleness. 

On  this  disordered  state  of  things  Jesus  now  throws  the  clearest 
light,  by  setting  up  the  first  maxim  of  the  New  Testament  law  on 
the  subject.  '  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  and  marries  another,  commits 
adultery  ;  and  whosoever  marries  a  woman  who  has  been  put  away, 
commits  adultery.'  According  to  Mark,  the  same  principle  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  woman  who  quits  her  husband  and  marries  an 
other  man.2  This  declaration  of  Christ  may  be  briefly  brought 
back  to  the  following  maxim :  No  one  can  pass  from  a  former  mar 
riage  into  a  later  one  without  adultery  being  there.  The  clearest 
case  is  when  one  party  dissolves  the  marriage  by  adultery  of  his 
own :  in  this  case  the  marriage  is  irjso  facto  done  away  with,  and 
the  other  party  is  set  at  liberty.  But  when  this  case  does  not  occur, 
then  the  moment  in  which  the  adultery  comes  into  outward  mani 
festation  and  is  perfected,  is  that  of  the  effecting  of  a  new  marriage. 
But  to  what  exact  point  the  critical  moment  of  the  internal  adultery 
is  to  be  assigned, — this  the  eye  of  God  alone  can  discern.3  It  is  to 
be  carefully  noticed  that  Jesus  does  not  pronounce  the  simple  act 
of  divorce  to  be  in  itself  complete  adultery  ;  but  He  does  pronounce 
the  divorce  to  be  so  when  it  passes  on  to  a  new  marriage.4 

1  Neander  observes  on  this  passage  :  '  Both  schools  were  wrong  in  this,  that  they 
did  not  mark  the  distinction  between  the  position  of  mere  State  law  and  that  of  pure 
morality.'     This  distinction,  however,  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
position.     The  theocratic  position  was  the  oneness  of  that  antithesis.     But  where 
they  did  err  was  in  this,  that  they  let  the  purely  moral  element  drop  altogether,  and 
held  only  by  that  of  mere  State  law. 

2  For  examples  of  the  latter  kind,  see  Stier,  iii.  13. 

3  Stier  (iii.  9)  quotes  as  follows  from  the  Evangdische  Kirchenzcituny  :  '  Is  profaning 
the  Church's  blessing  at  a  wedding  of  persons  divorced  in  opposition  to  church-rules, 
more  culpable  than  for  a  clergyman,  without  any  demur,  to  pronounce  the  blessing 
over  persons,  in  respect  to  whom  he  feels  convinced  that  in  their  heart  they  are 
adulterously  violating  the  marriage  tie  at  the  very  moment  in  which  they  are  con 
tracting  it  ? ' 

4  It  is  a  subject  of  great  perplexity,  that  the  judicial  sentence  of  divorce  has  got 
to  have  the  meaning  of  giving  the  parties  divorced  the  right  of  contracting  new 
marriages.     The  courts  should  decide  upon  the  adultery,  whether  it  has  taken  place 
or  not.     But  whether  the  adulterer  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  has  forfeited  his  mar 
riage  rights,  is  to  partake  of  these  rights  afresh  from  regard  to  mitigating  circum 
stances,  is  a  question  on  which  law  cannot  decide,  but  only  yrace,  that  is,  no  court  of 
justice,  but  the  throne  or  the  magistrate  of  the  land. 
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In  the  judgment  which  He  had  pronounced,  Christ  had  expressed 
Himself  in  general  terms  only.  But  if  His  adversaries  were  minded 
to  apply  it  (e.g.)  to  Herod,  then  he  had  been  doubly  marked  as  an 
adulterer  ;  first,  because  he  had  married  again  after  being  divorced ; 
and  next,  because  he  had  married  a  divorced  woman.  The  Lord 
was  not  made  uneasy  by  the  possibility  that  they  might  go  to  Herod 
with  the  report  of  His  judgment  which  He  had  pronounced. 

But  the  decision  of  Jesus  disturbed  the  minds  of  His  disciples  in 
another  direction.  They  honestly  confessed  to  Him  that  it  seemed 
to  them  unadvisable  to  marry  at  all,  if  the  marriage-law  was  to  stand 
thus.  Therefore  Jesus  made  to  them  the  mysterious  answer :  'All 
do  not  receive  this  word '  (the  whole  of  what  He  had  been  saying 
on  the  subject),  !  but  only  they  to  whom  it  has  been  given/  He 
then  gave  them  the  further  explanation :  '  There  are  eunuchs '  (or 
celibates)  '  who  from  their  mother's  womb  have  .been  born  so  :  there 
are  also  eunuchs  who  have  been  made  so'  (i.e.,  made  celibates)  '  by 
men :  there  are  also  eunuchs  who  have  made  themselves  so  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  Let  him  receive  it  who  can  receive  it ! ' 

This  discourse  of  Christ  is  commonly  understood  as  if  Christ  were 
speaking  of  outward  states  of  celibacy,  caused  by  various  circum 
stances  :  that  first  He  is  speaking  of  certain  who  are  born  without 
the  outward  qualification  for  marriage ;  next,  of  such  as  are  pre 
vented  from  forming  the  marriage  tie  by  being  eunuchs,  or  through 
other  outward  impediments ;  and  thirdly,  of  such  as,  also  in  an  out 
ward  sense,  renounce  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake.  But 
it  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  that  in  this  case  what  our  Lord 
says  would  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question  of  the  dis 
ciples.  Therefore  Neander  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  add  the 
remark,  that  Matthew  has  put  down  here  foreign  matter,  which 
treated  of  the  same  subject  in  some  other  altogether  different  rela 
tion.  But  the  reply  of  Jesus  shows  itself  one  which  solves  all  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  disciples  were  met,  if  we  observe  that  the 
Lord  is  here  speaking  of  celibacy  in  a  higher  sense.  The  words 
themselves  furnish  us  with  clear  indications  that  this  was  meant. 

If  in  the  first  and  third  cases  He  is  speaking  of  eunuchs  in  a 
figurative,  not  in  a  literal  sense,  the  same  must  hold  good  also  of 
the  second.  By  this  term  are  here  meant  in  general  those  who  have 
some  decided  obstruction  in  respect  to  marriage.  The  kind  of  mar 
riage  intended  corresponds  to  the  higher  form  of  their  disqualifica 
tion,  and  is  marriage  as  it  was  from  the  beginning.  Accordingly 
the  obstructions  are  also  predominantly  spiritual,  and  of  a  threefold 
character.  The  first  come  immediately  from  God :  there  are  some 
persons  who  from  their  birth,  by  means  of  their  outward,  or,  much 
more,  their  internal  organization,  have  no  destination  to  marry.  The 
next  class  of  obstruction  comes  from  men,  or  proceeds  from  human 
relations :  there  are  some  persons  who  have  been  made  celibates  by 
men.  The  third  class  of  hindrances  proceeds  from  the  innermost 
sentiments  which  are  distinctive  of  the  spiritual  life  of  believers : 
there  are  some  persons  who  remain  celibates,  even  in  the  ideal  form 
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of  marriage  remain  celibates,  in  a  spiritual  sense  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake,  because  they  feel  themselves,  through  their  calling 
in  the  kingdom,  bound  to  work  and  go  abroad,  to  deny  themselves  and 
to  wander  ;  who  therefore  have  wives  as  though  they  had  them  not.1 

Christ  then,  as  it  should  seem,  is  not  speaking  of  individual  celi 
bates, — as,  for  example,  of  the  condition  of  individuals  of  an  imper 
fect  organization,  and  of  individuals  who  have  been  subjected  to 
violence,  and  of  individual  ascetics,  or,  as  some  will  even  have  it, 
monks,  and  those  who  have  bound  themselves  by  vows  of  celibacy,- — 
but  of  a  general  spiritual  celibacy  which  begins  with  His  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  puts  an  end,  root  and  branch,  to  all  the  perplexity  and 
curse  and  grief  which  is  connected  with  marriage.  Just  as  in  general 
man  cannot  get  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  way  of  works 
and  of  the  law,  of  rights  and  of  sentences  of  judgment,  so  neither 
can  he  from  the  curse  of  sins  against  the  law  of  marriage.  And  as 
in  general  he  gets  free  from  the  Old  Testament  law  in  its  outward 
form  by  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  same  into  his  inner  life,  so  also 
does  he  get  free  from  this  particular  law  by  the  way  of  pure  New 
Testament  self-devotion  to  God,  whereby  he  enters  into  a  state  of 
spiritual  celibacy  and  priestly  elevation  of  life.  And  the  mark  of 
this  deliverance  from  the  law  is  seen  in  this,  that  the  law,  in  its 
sphere,  not  only  remains  in  its  full  validity ;  but  also  that  in  this 
validity  it  is  with  especial  strictness  kept  holy, — as  a  discipline  to 
the  soul,  as  a  sanctifying  of  society,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  essen 
tial  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  holds  good  likewise  of 
marriage  as  it  exists  in  the  domain  of  Christian  life.  Thus  our 
Lord  shows  to  His  disciples  the  way  by  which,  out  of  the  old  world 
of  unlovingness  and  unloveliness,  out  of  that  labyrinth  of  marriage- 
guiltinesses  which  had  dismayed  them,  they  were  to  pass  over  into 
the  world  of  grace  and  of  liberty ;  and  how  they  were  here,  through 
the  spirit  of  self-renunciation  and  spiritual  celibacy,  to  offer  up, 
purify,  sanctify  marriage  itself,  and  thus  transfigure  it  into  a  life  of 
superior  elevation  and  freedom. 

There  is  much  significance  in  the  way  in  wrhich  the  Evangelists 
Matthew  and  Mark  link  on  to  this  discussion  of  Jesus  the  narrative 
of  an  incidentj.which  probably  took  place  somewhat  later — how  they 
brought  children  to  Jesus  that  He  might  bless  them.  The  discus 
sion  of  the  sorrow  and  curse  connected  with  wedlock  is  broken  off 
by  the  coming  forward  into  view,  in  all  the  freshness  of  life,  of  the 

1  See  1  Cor.  vii.     This  chapter,  in  fact,  is  in  general  only  to  be  understood  by  being 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  passage  now  under  consideration.     In  modern  times 
some  have  fancied  that  they  have  found  therein  a  view  of  marriage  in  several  respects 
too  low  ;  whilst,  in  fact,  they  have  misunderstood  the  chapter,  precisely  because  it 
proceeds  upon  the  highest  view  of  that  relation. 

2  Sepp  (iii.  117)  believes  that  he  finds  in  this  passage  the  institution  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.     He  makes  occasion  here,  as  he  does  in  other  cases,  to  taunt  with  the 
grossest  fanaticism  the  Evangelical  Church,  of  whose  elevated  character  he  has  not 
the  slightest  conception.     '  It  appears,  then,  that  the  so-called  Reformation,  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  threefold  nature  of  man,  is  no  other  than,  in  the  domain  of  the 
intellect,  an  apostacy  of  science  from  faith ;  in  that  of  morals,   the  betrayal  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  ;  and  lastly,  in  his  corporeal  being,  the  giving  over  of  the  spirit 
to  the  flesh.' 
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blessing  of  wedlock — children,  on  whose  behalf  the  blessing  of  Jesus 
is  sought.  Thus  in  a  fine  contrast  is  exhibited,  how,  over  against 
those  whom  we  call  marriage-fiends,1  the  demons  of  ungraciousness, 
children  stand  forth  in  triumph  as  the  genii  of  what  is  loving  in 
marriage.  The  dark  problems  of  wedded  life  find  their  chief  solu 
tion  in  the  appearance  of  children,  those  little  ones  beloved  of  God, 
for  whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  destined. 

As  we  above  indicated,  it  was,  as  we  may  believe,  about  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  soon  to  leave  Perea  that  people  '  began  to  bring  to 
Him  also  their  children,  that  He  might  bless  them/  This  circum 
stance  leads  to  the  inference,  that  there  was  a  noble  state  of  feeling 
existing  in  many  families  in  Perea.  They  desired  to  gain  His  bless 
ing  for  their  children  before  they  saw  Him  take  His  leave  of  them 
for  ever.  The  feeling  out  of  which  this  desire  proceeded  may  be, 
in  fact,  regarded  as  an  anticipation  and  defence  of  infant  baptism. 
The  believers  in  Perea  were  already  Christians  of  delicate  sensi 
bility,  who  knew  that  Christ  was  able  to  bless  even  'little  children' 
(/3pe(/»;  according  to  Luke),  and  that  little  children  were  capable  of 
receiving  a  blessing  from  Him.  In  this  particular,  however,  the 
disciples  were  still  in  a  measure  rigorists, — we  might  say,  even  a 
little  after  the  fashion  of  Baptists,  in  their  tone  of  feeling.  They 
regarded  the  wish  of  these  parents  as  an  ill-timed  interruption  of 
their  important  discussions  on  behalf  of  mere  babes  ;  perhaps  as  an 
act  altogether  of  indiscreet  over-haste  :  they  accordingly  offered  to 
bid  them  away  with  stern  rebuke.  But  with  holy  displeasure  Jesus 
took  the  dim  faith  of  those  mothers,  and  the  yet  dimmer,  uncon 
scious  faith  of  the  children,  under  His  wing,  against  those  rigid 
protectors  of  His  dignity,  and  in  correction  of  their  error  said,  'Suffer 
the  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  doth 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein.'  -  His  tone  of  mind,  however,  was  not  on  this  occasion 
made  stern  by  the  necessity  of  administering  rebuke,  as  indeed  it 
never  was.  He  forthwith  turned  His  whole  attention  to  the  little 
ones :  '  He  took  them  up  into  His  arms  and  embraced  them :  He  put 
His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them/  Thus  in  a  threefold  way 
He  consecrated  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Upon  this  He  addressed  Himself  to  leave  the  country.  He  had 
already  commenced  the  journey,  when  a  man  came  up  in  haste, 
threw  himself  down  on  his  knees  on  the  road  before  Him,  and 
asked  Him,  '  Good  Master,'  what  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 
The  questioner  was  a  youth,  a  man  of  wealth  and  station,  probably 
a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (ap-^wv).  He  seems  to  have  delayed  to 
the  present  hour  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
Lord  in  Perea.  Now,  however,  a  strong  feeling  appears  of  a  sudden 

1  [Ehc-tcufcln.  The  term  marriage- fiend  in  German  is  used  to  denote  either  the 
husband  or  the  wife  who  mars  the  happiness  of  a  marriage  by  ill-temper. — ED.] 

*  Stier  very  properly  quotes  a  significant  word  of  Richter's  :  '  It  is  not  that  children 
must  become  like  you,  but  the  reverse  ;  ye  must  become  like  children." 
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to  have  woke  up  in  him  ;  and  it  was  as  if  lie  had  pursued  after 
Jesus  as  He  was  now  vanishing  from  his  horizon,  for  the  purpose 
of  yet  coming  to  an  interview  with  Him.  The  way  in  which  he 
hastened  thither,  and  threw  himself  down  in  the  road  before  Him, 
attracted  attention  (KCU  ISov).  In  this  conversion,  however,  ap 
parently  complete  as  it  was,  there  seemed  to  be  a  floating  element 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  qualified  by  self-love,  which  the 
Lord  was  the  more  desirous  of  fixing  in  proportion  as  it  wore  so 
fair  an  appearance.1  He  probably  discovered  the  expression  of 
this  at  once  in  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  Him,  and  in  his 
question,  '  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  must  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life  ? '  At  least  Jesus  wished  to  bring  him  back 
from  this  state  of  excited  feeling  to  solid  reflection,  by  answering, 
'  Why  callest  thou  Me  good?2  No  one  is  good,  except  only  one, 
God.'  Those  who  think  that  they  find  here  a  word  in  which  Christ 
marks  Himself  as  imperfect,  may  be  undeceived  by  the  considera 
tion  that  He  had  shortly  before  declared,  I  and  My  Father  are  one. 
He  is.  one  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  He  must  be  one  with 
Him  in  being  perfectly  good.  He  must  therefore  be  far  from 
denying  that  He  is  good.  Nevertheless  He  feels  it  necessary  to 
show  the  young  man  that  he  is  talking  of  the  good  with  enthusiastic 
superficialness,  without  any  deep  reflection ;  that  in  spite  of  his 
animated  display  of  respect,  he  is  addressing  Him  thoughtlessly  in 
giving  Him  the  title  of  Good  Master ;  that  he  believes  respecting 
the  good,  that  eternal  gift  of  God,  that  it  may  be  done,  yea,  pro 
duced  by  man,  in  the  shape  of  a  service  of  external  works  ;  and 
that  he  even  implies  that  he  had  himself  already  made  great  pro 
gress  therein.  The  young  man  seems  actually  to  think  that  he  too 
is  already  well-nigh  perfect ;  that  it  was  in  general  easy  for  people 
of  his  description  to  become  perfectly  good.  In  the  presence  of 
such  presumption,  Jesus  seems  as  if,  before  His  Father,  from  whom 
even  He  derived  the  goodness  which  He  possessed,  He  blushed  at 
such  proud  self-righteousness  on  the  part  of  men  :  with  a  lofty 
humility,  His  consciousness  retires  back  into  God  with  the  declara 
tion,  None  is  fjood  but  God  only.  If  the  young  man  will  call  Him 
truly  good,  let  him  know  that  His  goodness,  as  well  as  His  whole 
life,  He  has  from  the  Father  and  finds  in  the  Father.  As  He  will 
not  have  Himself  called  Messiah  in  the  wrong,  or  at  least  easily 

1  [Our  Lord's  looking  on  this  young  man  with  special  love,  encourages  us  to  judge 
him  charitably.     Clement  of  Alexandria  says  of  him,  that  he  comes  to  Jesus  '  iu  the 
persuasion  that,  though  he  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  he  lacked 
everything  in  the  way  of  life  ;  and  therefore  begs  it  of  Him  who  alone  can  give  it.' 
See  his  eloquent  tract,  Quis  Dives  salcetur,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  passage 
under  consideration. — ED.] 

2  As  the  reading  which  Lachmann  prefers  in  Matthew,  ri  /ze  epwras  Trepl  rov  ayaOov  ; 
els  fVTiv  6  aya.66s,  i?  not  only  opposed  by  the  texts  of  Murk  and  Luke,  but  also  by 
MS3.  of  Matthew  agreeing  with  .the  other   Evangelists,  we  must  acquiesce   in  the 
common  reading.     Yet  the  reading  referred  to  has  the  value  of  being  an  explanation 
of  the  original  text.     If  he  is  seeking  from  Jesus  information  in  reference  to  what  is 
good,  then  he  should  in  particular  reflect,  that  the  good  is  one  with  God,  and  God 
the  only  source  of  the  good ;  that  he  must  therefore  know  that  he  is  approaching  the 
lips  of  Godhead,  if  he  is  seeking  from  Him  perfect  satisfaction  concerning  the  good. 
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misinterpreted,  sense  in  which  the  word  was  then  often  used,  so 
neither  Good  Muster.  By  this  means  occasion  is  given  to  the 
young  man  to  reflect  on  the  divine  depth  of  goodness  which  resided 
in  this  '  Good  Master '  of  his. 

That  this  is  Jesus'  object,  and  not  to  decline  the  praise,  He  also 
shows  by  forthwith  taking  up  his  question.     '  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments!'     The  young  man,  with  a  feel 
ing  of  being  himself  in  a  secure  position,  asks,  'Which?'     Jesus 
specifies  the  commandments,  but  in  a  peculiar  order.    The  prohibi 
tions  of  unlovingness  He  puts  first :  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness.'      The  particular  command   of    positive  love, 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  and  the  general  one,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  He  puts  after.     The  young 
man  utters  the  reply,  which  betokens  alike  his  extraordinary  pride 
and  also  his  great  blindness :  '  All  this  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up :  what  is  yet  to  be  done  ?  what  lack  I  yet  ?'    In  that  short  word 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Lord  caught  that  peculiar  accent  of 
pain,  which  called  forth  in  His  bosom  the  tone  of  feeling  of  which 
Mark  makes  mention  :  '  He  beheld  him  and  loved  him.'     For  of 
that  general  compassion  and  loving  sympathy  with  which  Jesus 
regarded  all  men  in  general,  this  cannot  be  understood.     He  was 
touched  by  the  candour  with  which  the  young  man,  perhaps  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  pain  in  his  look  or  tone  of  voice,  showed  that 
he  felt  that  something  was  still  wanting  to  him  ;  that,  in  spite  of 
his  zeal  in  legal  religiousness,  he  had  still  been  impelled  by  a  dim 
feeling  of  great  oppression  and  want  to  go  forth  in  pursuit  of  Jesus. 
It  was  a  noble  feeling  of  pain  which  was  stirring  in  this  man's 
heart ;  one  which  appeared  all  the  more  touching,  that  it  sought  to 
break  through  the  veil  of  an  ignorant  Jewish  self-righteousness, 
and  manifested  itself  by  a  burst  of  noble  enthusiasm.     Nevertheless 
he  was  wanting  at  bottom  in  deep,  decided  earnestness ;  and  there 
fore  his  feelings  evaporated  in  words.     And  herein  lay  the  necessity 
for  him  that  he  should  be  brought  to  self-knowledge  and  whole- 
heartedness  by  having  a  great  problem  of  practical  obedience  to 
solve.     This  was  the  Lord's  aim  in  the  words:  'If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor :  so 
shalt  thou  have  a  treasure  in  heaven  :  then  come  and  follow  me/ 
The  task  which  Jesus  assigned  him  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  young  man's  declaration  concerning  himself.     Jesus  took  him 
at  his  word.     If  he  really  had  fulfilled  the  law,  he  must  of  necessity 
be  standing  very  near  to  Christ,  and  be  quite  ready  to  go  along 
with  Him.     But  if  he  still  found  that  something  was  lacking  to 
him,  it  could  only  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  his  possession 
of  property  would  fain  keep  him  back  from  following  Jesus.     This 
contradiction,  between  his  thinking  on  the  one  hand  that  he  had 
completely  fulfilled  the  law,  and  his  feeling  on  the  other  that  still 
something  was  wanting  to  him,  he  could  only  fully  understand  by 
means  of  the  advice  which  Jesus  gave  him.     Now  for  the  first  time 
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occasion  was  given  him  for  looking  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 
'  He  was  very  much  disheartened  on  hearing  what  Jesus  said,  and 
went  away  sorrowing.'  It  is  not  said  that  he  went  back  into  a 
state  of  final  impenitency,  although  there  certainly  was  now  begin 
ning  for  him  a  crisis  of  great  danger,  though  inevitable.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  Lord  did  not  aim  at  making  him  yet  more  com 
pletely  an  enthusiastic  doer  of  works  of  self-righteousness.  His 
wish  was  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  self-knowledge  and  repentance ; 
and  the  word  of  Jesus  may  possibly  have  been  blessed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  By  this  word  it  was  being  brought 
home  to  his  consciousness  that  he  was  in  bondage  to  his  property, 
and  therefore  condemned  by  the  law  in  its  very  first  commandment, 
which  forbids  having  other  gods  than  the  LORD. 

Jesus  felt  for  the  distress  and  spiritual  danger  of  the  young  man 
who  was  going  away  from  Him  ;  but  He  was  also  desirous  of  bring 
ing  His  disciples  into  a  right  frame  of  mind.  They  ought  to  have 
compassion  for  those  who  were  rich,  nay,  learn  in  this  example  to 
examine  their  own  selves,  instead  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  utter 
condemnation  upon  this  wealthy  youth,  as  hundreds  of  people  still 
unreflectingly  do.  He  therefore  looked  round  upon  them  in  a 
significant  manner,  saying,  '  How  hard  it  is  for  the  rich '  (those  who 
have  this  world's  property)  '  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ! ' 
This  word  was  so  new  and  strange  to  the  disciples,  that  it  struck 
them  with  amazement.  It  seemed  to  them  so  opposed  to  what  the 
Old  Testament  would  lead  them  to  expect ;  to  the  high  character 
of  the  New  Covenant  blessing  ;  to  their  hopes  with  reference  to  the 
glory  of  the  new  kingdom  ;  nay,  to  their  own  experience  itself,  of 
their  Lord  having  some  rich  people  among  His  disciples.  Their 
surprise  led  Him  to  express  Himself  with  greater  distinctness,  but 
also  with  still  greater  force.  '  Children ' — so  He  expressed  Himself 
according  to  Mark, — '  how  hard  it  is  for  those  who  trust  in  this 
world's  property  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ! '  This  assur 
ance  might  calm  their  minds,  showing  them  that  He  did  not 
account  the  possession  of  property  to  be  in  itself  ruinous  or  repre 
hensible;1  that  Pie  had  no  wish,  for  example,  to  make  Essene- 
Christians  (Ebionites)  out  of  them,  as  some  of  them  might  begin 
to  fear.  It  is  trusting  in  worldly  property  which  makes  it  so  very 
hard  for  the  rich  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nevertheless 
this  explanation  does  not  convert  the  solemn  word  into  an  easy 
going  one.  Rather,  from  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  immediately 
after  again  speaks  of  rich  people  in  general,  He  leads  us  to  conclude 
that,  as  a  rule,  these  do  with  difficulty  get  free  from  that  trusting 
in  riches  which  is  so  fatal.  He  now  gives  a  graphic  idea  of  the 
difficulty  which  He  has  indicated.  '  It  is  easier,'  He  said,  '  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 

1  ['0  TrXoCros  6pyai>6v  effri,  is  the  key-note  of  the  above-cited  tract  of  Clement,  and 
his  aim  throughout  to  show  that  what  our  Lurd  requires  is  not  the  casting  away  of 
riches  but  the  extirpation  of  those  passions  of  the  soul  which  misuse  them.  See 
especially  c.  14. — ED.] 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  A  camel  with  its  high  and  heavy 
build,  and  with  its  pack  on  its  back,  would  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
through  the  door  of  a  city  of  little  elves  or  minute  fairies,  which 
might  be  no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.  ISo  gigantic  in  size, 
and  so  laden  into  the  bargain,  comes  the  rich  man,  whose  heart  is 
grown  large  with  his  riches,  before  the  small,  fine  portal  of  the 
spirit-city  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  does  not  see  it  or  find  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  being  able  to  get  through.  In  his  present 
form  he  belongs  to  the  world  of  externalization,  the  world  of  objects 
gross,  coarse,  over-bulky  ;  into  the  world  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
so  infinitely  fine,  delicate,  incorporeal, — a  world  which  vanishes  in 
the  nothingness  of  a  point  of  the  sensuous  world,  but  unfolds  itself 
great  and  wide  in  the  vast  All  of  the  spirit, — into  this  world  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  enter.  This  explanation  of  Jesus  astonished 
the  disciples  yet  more.  '  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?'  they  exclaimed. 
It  is  observable  that  they  do  not  say,  for  example,  '  Then  no  rich 
man  can  be  saved.'  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  all  along  that  they 
should  take  our  Lord's  words  in  the  outward  sense  in  which  many 
commentators  of  the  present  day  do.  They  were  well  aware  that 
the  heart  of  rich  people,  the  inclination  to  acquire  and  possess,  is 
not  only  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  the  accident  of  possessing 
wealth,  but  in  all  men  in  general ;  and  they  therefore  very  properly 
concluded,  that  if  the  rich,  by  reason  of  the  eagerness  and  anxiety 
with  which  they  possess  their  property,  are  disqualified  from  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then  the  way  is  cut  off  from  all  men  with 
out  distinction,  even  the  very  poorest.  Jesus  cast  upon  them  a  signi 
ficant  glance  ; — perhaps  what  His  look  meant  to  express  was  this, 
'  Well  do  ye  say  the  truth  !  As  ye  now  are,  ye  cannot  yet  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Certain  measures  must  first  be  taken  before 
that  end  can  be  gained  ! '  And  then  He  said,  '  With  men  this  is 
impossible,  but  not  with  God  ;  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible.' 

In  speaking  these  Avords,  it  no  doubt  stood  clearly  before  His 
soul,  how  those  disciples  of  His,  who  at  present  were  neither  quali 
fied  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  able  of  themselves  to 
make  themselves  fit, — these,  God  from  high  heaven  above  would 
soon,  by  means  of  the  tempest  of  the  cross  which  was  to  burst  upon 
their  heads,  and  through  the  working  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  make  so 
poor  in  spirit  that  they  should  then  be  capable  of  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  should  come  to  see  how  God 
in  general  is  able  in  ten  thousand  ways  to  make  rich  men  poor,  that 
thus  they  may  be  disposed  to  receive  the  blessings  of  His  kingdom. 
A  man  is  standing  like  a  beast  of  burden,  gross  and  bulky  before 
the  small,  hidden  spirit-gate  of  humility  and  faith,  unable  to  find  his 
way  in  :  that  man  God  is  able  by  His  visitations  to  make  so  free  from 
his  burdens  and  corporeal  bulk,  that,  like  a  spiritual  essence  brought 
near  to  the  nothingness  of  a  point,  and  thrust  over  into  the  realm  of 
invisible  objects,  and  thus  saved,  he  succeeds  in  making  his  way 
through  the  minute  portal  of  most  retired  inwardness,  of  innermost 
self-devotion  to  Him,  into  the  blessed  kingdom  of  His  children. 

The  disciples  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  Jesus  had  here  aimed 
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His  words  at  themselves,  at  their  own  particular  state  of  mind. 
They  felt  that  He  meant  to  tell  them  that  they  were  not  right  on 
this  point,  and  that  He  wished  to  make  matters  quite  clear  between 
them  and  Himself  in  respect  to  it.  Therefore  it  was  an  '  answer,' 
a  '  beginning  to  speak,'  a  penitent  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of 
what  He  said,1  when  Peter  now  took  up  the  word,  saying,  '  See,  we 
have  left  all  and  have  followed  Thee  ! ' 

So  far  they  seemed  quite  free  from  censure  :  they  had  given  up 
all  to  follow  Him.  But  the  apostle  had  not  yet  said  all  he  meant 
to  say;  he  added,  '  What  then  shall  we  have  ?  '  Mark  and  Luke  do 
not  mention  this  last  sentence  ;  nevertheless,  by  what  Jesus,  accord 
ing  to  their  account,  went  on  to  say,  they  give  their  readers  to  feel 
that  something  of  this  sort  had  been  said.  Matthew  makes  the 
apostle  only  (so  to  speak)  breathe  out  the  word  in  the  faintest  form 
of  expression.  It  is  surely  somewhat  coarsely  translated  if  put 
thus  :  '  What  shall  we  have  in  return  ? '  and  then  again  somewhat 
coarsely  explained,  by  taking  the  word  as  a  downright  expression  of 
seeking  for  a  reward.  Various  is  the  commenting  on  this  passage 
given  forth  by  the  philosophical  moralist,  who  out  of  the  maxim, 
that  we  must  love  Virtue  for  her  o\vn  sake,  takes  delight  in  draw 
ing  the  mistaken  inference,  that  the  union  of  a  man  with  Virtue  is 
therefore  a  marriage  of  spiritualizing  beggary  ;  that  Virtue  is 
a  cold,  pale  bride,  without  life  or  light,  without  joy  or  glorious 
reality.  Or,  else,  the  disciple  before  us  is  lectured  by  those  who  will 
fain  misunderstand  the  Christian's  hope  of  a  recompense  of  rich 
grace,  as  if  it  were  a  feeling  of  mercenary  selfishness.-  It  is  (we 
grant)  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  disciple  is  not  yet  stand 
ing  on  the  position  afforded  by  the  kingdom  of  Clod  ;  for  if  he  were, 
how  could  he  afterwards  become  the  denier  of  his  Lord  ?  There 
does  then  breathe  an  air  of  mercenary  feeling  in  conjunction 
with  his  other  sentiments  ;  and  this  expresses  itself  in  the  reserved 
and  suppressed  manner  in  which  he  speaks.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
also  an  element  of  the  eternal  world  in  his  question,  a  pure  senti 
ment  which  holds  God  and  Christ  not  as  poor  Beings  with  whom 
one  loses  everything,  but  Lords  of  an  infinitely  rich  inheritance, 
with  whom  one  gains  back  all  that  has  been  surrendered,  and  more. 
And  this  pure  flame  of  life  which  is  found  in  his  question  the  Lord 
regards  in  His  answer,  more  than  the  vapour  of  worldlincss  which 
invests  it.  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  (He  said),  because  ye  are  they 
who  have  followed  Me  ;  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,  then  shall  ye  also  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones,  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  (See  Luke 
xxii.  28-30.)  The  regeneration  (palingenesia)  is  plainly  our  re 
demption  and  renewal  consummated  with  the  resurrection ;  a 

1  Tore  aTTOKpiOels  6  Tlerpos,  in  Matt.  ;  -rjp^aro  6  H^rpos  \eyeiv,  in  Mark. 

-  [This  objection  is  disposed  of  in  a  single  sentence  by  the  Hon.  llobert  Boyle  in 
his  Seraphic  Lore,  sec.  19  :  'To  forego  readily  (for  such  rewards  as  Christ  offers)  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  undergo  cheerfully  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
that  are  wont  to  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  kind  of  mercenariness,  as  none  but  a 
resigned,  noble,  and  believing  soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of.' — ED.] 
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second,  spiritual  form  of  the  renewed  world  of  men  which  issues 
forth  from  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  individuals  ;  the  trans 
figuration  of  that  world  out  of  the  ^Eon  of  symbolical  appearances 
into  the  spiritual  life  of  essential  realities.1  The  token  of  this 
consummation  will  be  the  becoming  manifest  to  this  whole  creation 
of  Him  who  is  the  centre  of  this  new  world, — the  Son  of  man, 
revealed  in  the  full  glory  of  His  appearing  as  Prince  and  Lord  of 
Life.  In  conjunction  with  Him  will  then  come  forth  into  complete 
manifestation  in  the  power  of  spiritual  life  all  the  essential  character 
istics  of  this  world  of  ours  ;  and  amongst  them,  the  sovereignty  also 
of  His  apostles,  as  the  princely  organs  of  His  power,  over  the  twelve 
tribes,  i.e.,  over  the  manifold  variety  of  all  those  classes  of  human 
spirits  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  are  symbolically 
represented  by  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  (See  Rev.  xxi.  12.) 

But  as  the  Lord  in  this  promise  of  His  takes  forethought  for  the 
apostles,  so  also  for  all  His  followers.  '  There  is  no  one,'  He  adds, 
'who  leaves  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My  name's  sake,  and  for  the  Gospel's 
sake  '  (according  to  Luke,  '  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake  '),  '  who 
shall  not  gain  back  again  all  a  hundredfold  even  now  in  this  very 
life ;  namely,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and 
children,  and  lands,  amid  (all)  persecutions ;  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  everlasting  life.'  Thus  the  Christian  gains  back  again 
already  in  this  world,  in  the  higher  form  of  real  spiritual  essence, 
whatever  in  the  physical  and  symbolical  form  of  his  life  he  has 
forfeited  :  houses  enough,  in  the  entertainment  afforded  him  by  his 
spiritual  associates  who  receive  him  ;  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  ;  mothers,  who  bless  and  tend  the  life  of 
his  soul ;  children,  of  his  spirit ;  lands,  of  his  activity,  of  his  higher 
enjoyment  of  nature,  of  his  delights  ;  and  all  this  ever  purer,  ever 
richer,  as  an  unfolding  of  that  eternal  inheritance,  of  which  it  is 
said,  '  All  things  are  yours ; '  in  spite  of  whatever  persecutions  of 
the  world  dim  the  glory  of  these  things.3  In  several  particulars  of 

1  '  Alles  Vergiingliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss, 
Das  Unzulangliche 
Hier  wird's  Ereigniss.' — Gothe. 
*  Xovalis  sings  : — 

'  Wo  ich  ihn  nur  babe, 
1st  mein  Vaterland ; 
Und  es  fiillt  mir  jede  gabe 
Wie  ein  Erbtheil  in  die  Hand  : 
La'ngst  vermisste  Briider 
Find'  ich  nun  in  seinen  Jiingern  wieder.' 

[These  lines  may  be  partly  represented  to  the  English  reader  by  Keble's  Hymn 
for  Monday  before  Easter,  or  by  the  beautiful  lines  of  Madame  Guyon,  translated 
by  Cowper : — 

'  To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time  ; 

My  country  is  in  ev'ry  clime  ; 

I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 

On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

My  country,  Lord,  art  Thou  alone  : 

Nor  other  can  I  claim  or  own.' — ED.] 
VOL.  II.  2  II 
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detail  we  can  trace  an  especial  nicety  in  the  promises  here  given. 
We  may  perhaps  leave  our  house  in  the  old  world  for  the  Lord's 
sake : 1  in  the  new  world  we  gain  back  in  return,  houses.  We 
leave  a  mother  ;  we  gain  back  in  return,  mothers.  This  is  con 
formable  to  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit :  there,  one 
can  have  many  houses,  many  mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
said  that  in  place  of  a  father  one  gets  fathers :  quite  in  conformity 
with  the  word  of  Jesus,  '  Ye  shall  call  no  one  father  upon  earth ' 
(in  this  higher  spiritual  sense).  Neither  is  the  wife  whom  one 
forsakes  replaced  by  wives.  So  far  the  word  of  Jesus  was  exactly 
adapted  to  meet  what  was  pure  and  holy  in  Peter's  question.  But 
when  again  He  spoke  the  solemn  word,  '  But  many  who  are  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first,'  He  beat  down  to  the  earth  every 
calculation  of  mercenary  feeling.  For  He  thereby  expressed  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  grace  reigns  in  the 
most  absolute  freedom,  and  that  too  upon  principles  according  to 
which  those  who,  through  any  fancied  claims  of  a  meritorious 
character,  deemed  themselves  the  first,  might  easily  prove  to  be 
last,  and  vice  versa.  This  was  of  itself  an  intimation  how  very 
much  the  kingdom  of  God  was  a  kingdom  of  inward  sentiment, 
dwelling  in  the  spirit,  and  animated  by  unslavish  love.  With  this 
view  He  then,  in  conclusion,  spoke  the  parable  of  the  householder, 
who  at  different  hours  of  the  day  sent  labourers  into  his  vineyard,  but 
in  the  evening  paid  them  all  alike.  This  parable,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  for  its  entire  object  the  aim  of  bringing  the  disciples  away  from 
the  region  of  mercenary  feeling  into  that  of  disinterested  affection. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage  to  the  Christian 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — Both  Moses  and  Christ  proceed 
from  the  principle  that  true  marriage  is  indissoluble  ;  both  in  their 
appointments  aim  at  making  this  marriage  a  real  fact.  Moses,  in 
conformity  with  his  position,  seeks  to  compass  this  aim  by  the 
method  of  external  legal  enactment,  ordering  that  divorce  should  be 
made  matter  of  legal  action  before  a  magistrate,  and  hampering  it  by 
difficulties  of  a  moral  kind.  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the 
end  by  adopting  a  course  better  adapted  to  the  inward  character 
which  marks  the  Gospel,  in  conformity  with  the  spirituality  of  His 
institution,  which  deals  with  essence  rather  than  with  form.  He 
does  not,  it  is  true,  forbid  outward  divorce  in  that  Mosaic  sphere  of 
life,  which  is  one  of  a  political  and  legal  character  in  preparation 
for  a  higher  sphere  of  life  ;  but  He  makes  divorce  difficult  for  His 
disciples  in  their  own  sphere  of  life,  by  pronouncing  with  the  most 
emphatic  severity  the  sentence,  that  the  transition  from  a  dissolved 
marriage  into  a  new  union  can  never  take  place  without  the  inter 
vention  of  adultery,  and  by  determining  that  Christian  legislators 
shall  not  sunder  any  marriage  by  authorizing  a  new  union,  which 
has  not  been  already  completely  sundered  or  broken  by  adultery. 
On  the  other  hand,  He  opens  up  to  His  disciples  the  path  of  inward 

1  According  to  the  reading  of  Mark  aud  Luke.     Matthew  reads  houses. 
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emancipation,  by  marking  out  a  general  exemption  from  marriage 
bonds  arising  in  the  communion  of  His  kingdom  from  the  operation 
of  three  several  classes  of  motives.  This  is  that  career  of  priestly 
dignity,  along  which  He  leads  His  people  in  all  their  relations  in 
life,  in  that  of  marriage  as  well  as  others,  in  order  that  He  may 
conduct  them  to  an  ideal  state  of  things  in  all  respects,  in  those  of 
marriage  as  well.  Hereby  external  marriage,  no  doubt,  assumes  as 
such  the  character  of  a  relation  more  or  less  symbolical  ;  but  only 
in  the  same  way  as  all  relations  in  life  belonging  to  the  old  ^;Eon 
assume,  as  over  against  the  eternal,  essential  relations  of  Christianity 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  symbolical  form  ;  e.g.,  the  relation  of 
parents  and  children,  of  princes  and  subjects,  of  masters  and  ser 
vants,  of  possessors  of  property  and  poor  people.  '  Alles  VergJingliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss  : '  all  that  is  perishable  is  only  a  parable. 

2.  The  blessing  which  Christ  gave  to  little  children,  and  the  words 
in  which  He  eulogizes  them,  by  declaring,  that  whoever  would  fain 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  converted  and  become  a 
child,  is  very  far  from  affording  ground  to  the  rationalizing  notion 
that  He  pronounced  children  free  from  original  sin.  Rather,  there 
results  from  Christ's  action  towards  children  itself  the  conclusion, 
that  Christ  supposes  a  susceptibility  for  moral  and  religious  im 
pressions  existing  in  human  nature,  which  by  a  vast  interval  pre 
cedes  the  waking  up  of  human  consciousness.  If  the  newly  born 
child  can  receive  forthwith  impressions  of  blessing,  there  is  no 
reason  for  denying  that  he  may  also,  even  before  his  birth,  be  subject 
to  such  impressions.  But  as,  on  the  one  side,  he  is  capable  of 
receiving  impressions  of  blessing  in  that  unconscious  state  in  which 
he  was  when  coming  into  being,  so  also,  on  the  other  side  also,  he  is 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  cursing.  The  man  is  man  from 
the  first  period  of  His  coming  into  being,  i.e.,  susceptible  all  along  of 
human  influences,  and  not  a  mere  animal  till  the  awaking  of  his 
consciousness.  This  truth  is  misapprehended  alike  by  Eationalists 
and  by  Baptists :  both  regard  the  man,  in  his  pre-historic  (uncon 
scious)  period  of  existence,  as  a  young  thing  with  all  the  unsus- 
ceptibility  of  a  mere  animal ;  the  former  by  denying  the  hereditary 
curse,  the  latter  the  hereditary  blessing.  They  misconceive  the 
infinitely  delicate  sensibility  and  soft  susceptibility  which  a  human 
form -possesses,  at  its  coming  into  being,  for  human  impressions  and 
qualifications  of  character ;  and  in  particular,  that  of  a  newly  born 
child,  for  human  voices  and  looks.  With  the  disposition  which 
belongs  to  flat  views  of  life  to  entertain  mean  thoughts  of  the  indi 
vidual  man  at  his  origin,  is  intimately  connected  the  disposition  to 
entertain  mean  thoughts  also  of  humanity  in  its  pre-historic  antiquity. 

SECTION    XXXVI. 

THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS  AT  BETHANY. 
(John  xi.  1-44.) 

The  occasion  which  led  our  Lord  to  shorten  His  ministry  in 
Perea,  and  to  go  to  Judea  again  a  considerable  time  before  His  last 
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Passover,  is  related  to  us  by  John  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  awakening  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany.  The  Evangelist  places 
Mary  in  the  foreground  of  the  story  ;  for,  viewed  in  the  order  of  those 
circumstances  of  the  mind  and  spirit  which  with  John  always  form 
the  ground  from  which  he  looks  at  things,  Mary  was  the  chief  per 
son.  Bethany  he  describes  as  '  the  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister 
Martha  : '  he  makes  reference  by  anticipation  to  that  act  of  Mary's 
which  she  afterwards  performed,  and  by  which  she  secured  to  herself 
an  imperishable  name  with  the  Church,  namely,  that  she  '  anointed 
the  Lord  with  ointment : '  and  Lazarus  himself,  in  preference  to 
any  other  description,  he  introduces  to  the  reader  as  '  the  brother 
of  Mary/  This  Lazarus  who  of  the  other  sex  formed  the  centre 
of  that  household,  in  which  the  Lord  in  the  path  of  His  earthly 
pilgrimage  found  refreshments  of  the  noblest  friendship  prepared 
for  Him,  had  fallen  ill.  The  sisters  were  aware  that  Jesus  was 
staying  in  Perea,  and  sent  a  message  to  Him  there.  '  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick:'  so  ran  the  sisters'  thoughtful  message, 
invoking  His  help  in  a  way  as  delicate  as  it  was  urgent.  Jesus 
received  the  intelligence  with  the  declaration,  '  This  sickness  is  not 
unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  thereby.'  That  He  was  in  a  position  to  learn  the  particu 
lars  of  the  illness  from  the  messenger,  is  obvious  enough.  But  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  from  the  very  first  He  contemplated  the  issue  of 
the  illness  as  it  actually  occurred  ;  namely,  that  Lazarus  would  die, 
and  that  He  already  entertained  the  purpose  of  re-awakening  him. 
For  else  He  could  not  have  said  so  distinctly  and  so  emphatically  of 
this  particular  illness,  that  it  was  a  dispensation  through  which  He 
was  Himself  to  be  glorified.1  The  expression  in  which  He  gave  utter 
ance  to  this  conviction,  '  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death/  proceeded 
from  the  same  way  of  looking  at  things  as  His  word  respecting  Jairus' 
daughter,  '  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth/  Death  itself  was 
not  death,  for  Him  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  so  for  the  world  ; 
for  His  life  had  the  power  of  breaking  its  way  into  the  kingdom  of 
death  and  of  annihilating  death.  This  word  of  Jesus,  therefore,  was 
a  word  dictated  by  the  deepest  truthfulness  ;  but  it  \vas  also  a  word 
veiled  in  studied  obscurity.  The  disciples  might  very  possibly  under 
stand  it  differently  ;  and  it  might  very  well  happen  that  they  and 
the  messenger  likewise  would  be  led  by  the  obscure  utterance  to 
conjecture  that  Jesus  meant  to  bring  Lazarus'  restoration  to  pass  by 
a  distinct  operation  of  His  power,  as  Ebrard  supposes.2  After  He 
had  thus  made  to  the  messenger  and  to  His  disciples  a  declaration 
relative  to  Lazarus'  illness  which  was  calculated  to  allay  their  fears, 
He  went  on  with  the  work  of  His  ministry  in  Perea.  '  Although  he 
loved  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus,  He  yet  abode  two  clays 
still  in  the  place  where  He  was.'  We  have  seen  how  it  might  be 

1  The  various  suppositions  that  have  been  suggested, — how  that  Jesus  had  at  first 
hoped  that  Lazarus  would  recover,  or  that  He  only  pledged  Himself  for  his  restora 
tion  without  being  at  once  aware  whether  He  was  to  raise  him  from  his  bed  of  sick 
ness  or  to  restore  him  to  life,  and  that,  through  a  second  messenger  perhaps,  He 
received  the  tidings  of  Lazarus'  death  (see  Neauder  on  the  passage), — have  one  and 
all  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  support  them.  2  See  Ebrard,  p.  351. 
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that  just  about  this  time  He  would  be  occupied  with  varied  minis 
trations  ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  also  be  com 
pletely  according  to  His  wish,  that  this  circumstance  should  furnish 
a  testing  of  faith  for  His  two  friends  at  Bethany,  and  an  authenti 
cation  of  His  own  divine  power.1 

But  when  the  two  days  were  over,  He  Himself  summoned  the 
disciples  to  the  journey.  '  Let  us  go  into  Judea  again !  '  The 
disciples,  however,  are  full  of  the  painful  recollection  of  the  perse 
cutions  from  which  their  Master  had  had  so  narrow  an  escape  at 
Jerusalem  only  a  short  while  ago.  It  deeply  grieves  them  to  see 
Him  wishing  to  betake  Himself  thither  so  soon  again.  '  Master,'  they 
said,  '  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  Thee;  and  goest  Thou  thither 
again  ? '  But  He  knew  well  that  His  death  would  come  neither 
sooner  nor  later  through  His  now  journeying  into  Judea.  It  was 
with  this  feeling  in  His  mind  that  He  addressed  Himself  to  calm 
their  apprehensions.  '  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  If 
a  man  walketh  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not ;  for  lie  sees  the  light 
of  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walketh  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth  ; 
for  the  light  is  not  in  him.'  The  foremost  sentiment  expressed  in 
these  words  is  the  assurance,  that  He  had  the  twelve  hours  of  His 
calling  in  life  in  full  assigned  to  Him,  and  that  He  had  no  danger  to 
apprehend  of  falling  within  this  time  ;  likewise,  however,  the  certain 
conviction,  that  beyond  those  twelve  hours  He  neither  could  nor 
should  take  one  single  step.  But  in  what  way  can  a  man  arrive  at 
this  pure  certainty,  that  he  shall  fully  live  out  his  life ; — that  on 
the  one  hand  he  shall  not  die  'too  soon/  nor  on  the  other,  'outlive 
himself  ? '  Why,  then,  when  he  ivalks  in  the  day  of  the  time  of 
his  calling ;  when  he  occupies  himself  in  the  duty  of  his  calling. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  step  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  calling,  in 
order  thus  to  evade  death  ;  if  in  the  night  which  lies  out  beyond 
the  day  of  life  which  is  assigned  him  he  will  yet  ivalk,  yet  live,  and 
work,  then  he  must  needs  stumble  and  fall,  because  the  light  of  his 
day  of  life  is  no  more  in  him  ;  because  the  sun  of  his  calling  no  more 
tlirows  any  light  upon  this  rifled  false  life  of  his.  He  has  out 
lived  himself ;  he  goes  about  a  mere  ghost  of  himself  on  this  side 
the  grave  ;  in  consequence  of  this  first  stumble  which  he  has  made, 
there  cannot  fail  to  ensue  continual  tripping  and  falling.  The  first 
antithesis  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  words  of  Jesus,  is  that 
between  the  fully  assigned  time  of  one's  life,  wherein  one  is  secure 
against  all  danger,  and  the  lengthening  of  one's  life  gained  by  unfaith 
fulness,  wherein  is  no  security.  Therewith  is  united  the  second 
antithesis :  that  between  a  bold  fidelity  to  one's  calling  in  the  time 
which  has  been  assigned  to  one's  life,  and  a  cowardly  renunciation  of 

1  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  assuming  that  Jesus  stayed  two  days  still  in 
Perea  merely  to  allow  time  for  Lazarus'  death  ;  and  Liicke's  remark,  that  Jesus  was 
detained  there  by  an  especial  blessing  then  waiting  upon  His  ministry,  is  in  no  way 
weakened  by  the  objections  of  Ebrard  and  of  Tholuck.  For  how  should  we  be  able 
to  fill  up  those  two  days  of  waiting  with  a  positive  activity  appearing  as  the  result  of 
necessity,  if  we  insist  on  explaining  His  delay  to  come  during  that  interval  as  proceed 
ing  solely  from  the  purpose  of  loitering  out  the  time  ? 
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one's  calling  by  which  a  false  light  is  gained.  And  therewith  again 
goes  the  third  :  the  sun  of  such  a  fair  day  of  life,  which  is  in  accord 
ance  with  one's  calling,  is  God  Himself ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  un 
faithful  man  walks  in  the  night, — the  night  of  self-seeking,  which 
is  God-forsakenness.1  This  declaration  of  Jesus  might  have  of  itself 
served  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  His  disciples  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
He  wished  to  inspire  them  with  greater  courage  for  the' journey 
which  He  meditated ;  therefore  He  sought  to  prepare  them  for 
the  fact,  that  Lazarus  was  already  dead.  '  Lazarus  our  friend 
sleepeth  ;  but  I  go  to  waken  him  out  of  sleep.'  The  narrative  gives 
us  clearly  to  infer,  that  Jesus  had  not  received  any  second  message. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  in 
the  prophetic  certainty  which  He  had  of  Lazarus'  death,  the  symp 
toms  of  his  illness,  as  they  had  been  reported  to  Him  by  the  mes 
senger,  had  also  been  taken  into  account.  The  disciples  understood 
His  word  literally  :  '  Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he  will  recover.'  They 
thought  that  as  Lazarus  was  sleeping,  he  was  in  a  favourable  crisis 
of  his  illness  ;  arid  that,  therefore,  they  might  spare  themselves  for 
the  present  that  perilous  journey,  especially  as  it  is  not  well  to 
wake  a  sick  man  up  from  such  a  critical  sleep.  This  led  our  Lord 
to  '  say  to  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead  ! '  He  added  :  '  And  I  am 
glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  that  ye  may  learn  to 
believe.  But  let  us  go  to  him.'  This  summons  Thomas  met  with 
an  utterance  which  shows  how  deeply  Lazarus'  death  had  taken 
hold  of  his  mind  ;  how  strongly  the  foreboding  arose  within  him, 
that  Jesus  also  would  die  ;  and  how  completely  ready  he  in  his 
true-heartedness  was  to  follow  his  Lord  even  to  death.  '  Let  us 
also  go'  (he  said),  '  that  we  may  die  with  him  ! '  He  had  failed 
to  notice  that  Jesus  proposed  to  re-awaken  Lazarus ;  or  if  he  had 
noticed  it,  yet  he  was  apprehensive  that  under  existing  circum 
stances  his  Master  would  hardly  succeed  in  making  a  public  appear 
ance  at  Bethany,  so  near  to  Jerusalem,  without  falling  into  the 
hands  of  His  deadly  enemies  ;  and  in  that  case  he  considered  they 
would  all  be  certain  to  be  put  to  death.  He  thus  displays  that 
same  cast  of  character  in  which  he  subsequently  stands  forward  so 
remarkably  among  the  disciples — that  of  a  tendency  to  misgiving, 
due  to  sadness  and  melancholy  of  temperament,  combined  with  a 
clear  spirit  of  loving  fidelity  even  in  the  midst  of  these  sad  misgiv 
ings.2  At  this  moment  he  spoke  out  what  was  no  doubt  more  or  less 

1  This  explanation  of  the  passage  before  us  follows  in  the  main  point  the  pregnant 
exposition  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  Schweizer  (as  above,  p.  257).      In  respect  to 
the  second  point,  the  night,  we  do  not  understand  thereby  merely  the  darkness  of 
unfaithfulness  to  our  calling,  but  that  addition  to  our  life  which  has  been  surrepti 
tiously  gained  by  unfaithfulness.     Moreover  the  expression,  the  light  is  not  in  him, 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  forsake  the  figure  previously  employed,  but  only  to  belong  to  the 
contrasted  figure.  It  agrees  with  that  profound  view  of  the  relations  of  the  seeing  faculty 
which  we  observe  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  that  He  here  speaks  of  the  light  which 
lightens  a  man  as  one  which  operates  in  him,  whence  He  also  styles  the  eye  the  light  of 
the  body.    The  antithesis  which  Tholuck  proposes  to  find  here,  viz.,  the  time  of  one's 
calling,  and  the  time  not  employed  in  one's  calling,  is,  we  think,  neither  a  pure 
antithesis,  nor  an  adequate  or  exhausting  account  of  the  passage. 

2  We  can  hardly  refer  his  form  of  doubting  to  mere  reflection  of  the  understanding. 
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the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  whole  circle.  We  see  clearly  that 
they  had  been  stricken  with  despondency.  When  Jesus  arrived  at 
Bethany,  He  found  their  friends  there  also  in  deep  affliction.  He 
had  dismissed  the  messenger  they  had  sent  to  Him  with  the  assur 
ance  that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death  ;  and  now,  '  Lazarus  had 
already  been  lying  in  the  grave  four  days.' 

In  all  probability,  the  two  sisters,  through  the  deep  reverence 
which  they  entertained  for  the  work  which  Christ  was  doing  in  the 
world,  had  suffered  their  brother's  illness  to  come  to  the  last  ex 
tremity  before  they  sent  Him  the  message,  and  the  brother  had  died 
and  been  committed  to  the  tomb  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
messenger.  We  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  both1  had  come  to 
pass  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  messenger  had  set  out :  and  then 
it  is  easily  explained  how,  on  the  day  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany, 
Lazarus  might  have  been  in  the  grave  four  days,  reckoning  the 
fourth  day  as  yet  incomplete.  The  messenger's  journey  from 
Bethany  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  towards  Perea  would  take  up 
one  day  ;  and  so  likewise  Christ's  journey  to  Bethany.  To  these 
we  may  then  add  the  two  days  during  which  Jesus  still  remained 
in  Perea.  If  the  deceased  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
and  restored  to  life  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  he  would  have  lain 
in  the  grave,  strictly  speaking,  only  three  days  ;  but  yet,  according 
to  the  current  way  of  speaking,  it  would  be  now  four  days  that  he 
had  been  buried.2 

We  can  hardly  form  to  ourselves  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  sisters  now  were  found.  Lazarus  was 
already  dead  when  the  messenger  came  back  with  Christ's  mysterious 
message.  How  were  they  to  interpret  the  word  ?  Could  they  sup 
pose  that  the  faithful  Master  had  foretold  Lazarus'  recovery  and 
been  mistaken  ?  Or  that  He  had  purposed  to  heal  him  from  a 
distance,  but  had  failed  in  the  attempt  ?  Or  that  He  had  promised 
He  would  forthwith  come  and  call  back  the  deceased  from  death 
itself,  and  yet  was  still  not  come  ?  They  could  not  have  despaired 
of  His  word.  That  even  after  their  brother's  death  they  still  enter 
tained  a  secret  hope,  we  plainly  discern  in  the  language  with  which 
Martha  met  her  Lord  on  His  arrival.  Nay,  we  may  even,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Mary  so  short  a  time  after  had  in  her  possession 
such  a  rich  supply  of  precious  ointment,  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
in  their  expectation  of  Jesus  and  of  His  miraculous  help,  the  sisters 
had  gone  on  deferring  the  proper  anointing  of  the  corpse.  But  if 
they  even  now  still  continued  to  hope,  yet  they  could  hardly  preserve 
their  minds  from  grievous  doubts.  And  therefore  we  find  them  in 
a  condition  which  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  as  one  of  silent  but 
grievous  conflict.  It  is  a  hard  mystery  to  them  that  the  Master  does 
not  come  to  make  good  His  word,  or  at  least  to  explain  it ;  that  He 

1  [Jahn  shows  that  everything  tended  to  hasten  burial  among  the  Jews.     Antlq 
sec.  205. — ED.] 

a  As  with  similar  indefiniteness  Jesus  said  that  the  Son  of  man  must  be  three  days 
n  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
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still  does  not  come,  though  now  it  is  the  fourth  day  since  their 
brother's  decease,  when  corruption  is  beginning  to  approach,  to 
ravage  the  lifeless  form ;  that  He,  the  friend  who  understands  them, 
does  actually  not  come,  while  many  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  who 
understand  them  not,  are  corning  out  to  show  them  their  sympathy. 

As  Bethany  was  about  fifteen  stadia,  or  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  journey,1  from  Jerusalem,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
it  was  that  'many  Jews'  were  come  thither  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,' for  the  purpose  of  making  the  customary  visit  of  condolence 
to  the  family  of  the  two  sisters.  Some,  perhaps,  might  be  all  the 
more  anxious  to  come,  because  a  good  opportunity  seemed  to  offer 
itself  for  now  calling  back  this  family,  whose  attachment  to  Jesus 
was,  no  doubt,  well  known,  to  the  way  of  what,  to  their  eyes,  was 
the  old  orthodox  Judaism.  On  the  other  hand,  many  (see  ver.  45) 
appear  to  have  been  on  terms  of  genuine  friendship  with  the  family, 
and  in  consequence  also  favourably  disposed,  or  at  least  not  indis 
posed,  towards  our  Lord.2 

At  last  the  Lord  appeared,  to  scatter  the  doubts  of  His  sorely 
tried  friends.  And  now  He  comes  into  a  new  contrast  with  the 
Jews,  who  had  first  hastened  to  comfort  their  two  friends,  while 
He  was  tarrying  at  a  distance.  For  the  Jews  had  come  out  from 
the  proud  capital,  and  were  besieging  the  sorrowing  sisters  with 
ceremonious  condolences  :  the  faithful  Master  was  approaching  with 
risk  of  His  life  from  a  far  distance,  and  from  an  exile  of  excom 
munication,  to  give  them  back  their  brother,  and  to  turn  their 
mourning  into  joy.  On  approaching  the  town,  Jesus  did  not  at 
once  come  into  it,  but  betook  Himself  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grave.3 
This  we  may  infer  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Jews  thought 
that  Mary  was  going  to  the  grave  when  she  got  up  and  went  to  meet 
Jesus.  We  know  not  whether  He  had  been  informed  that  the 
house  of  His  friends  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  Jews  from 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  sisters  were  surrounded  by  them.  At  all 
events,  He  might  in  spirit  know  that  they  were  encompassed  by  a 
people  who  were  in  part  of  alien  sentiments  from  theirs  and  His, 
and  therefore  He  might  be  desirous  not  to  meet  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  midst  of  such  a  company.  He  would  help  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  work  which  He  was  now  about  to  perform, — a 
work,  not  merely  to  be  done  before  their  eyes,  but  also,  and  in  the 
first  place,  within  their  hearts, — that  they  should  on  this  occasion 
first  hear  His  call  and  His  greeting  near  the  graves.  Martha  was 
the  first  to  hear  the  tidings  that  He  was  come,  and  was  waiting 
there  outside  the  town.4  It  belongs  to  her  quick,  busy  character, 

1  Robinson,  i.  431. 

2  On  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Jews,  cp.  Sepp,  iii.  136  [or  Lightfoot's  Ilor.  Ifcb. 
in  loc.  ;  or  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p.  101. — ED.] 

3  [Not  to  the  grave  itself,  as  He  had  yet  to  ask,  '  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? '  ver. 
34.— ED.] 

4  ['  Sepulchres  were  commonly  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages.' — 
Jahn's  Antiq.  sec.  206.       Robinson  (i.  432)  says,    '  The  monks   (at  Bethany),   as  a 
matter  of  course,  show  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus ; '  but  he  refuses  to  recognize  the 
site,  because  it  is  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  town. — ED.] 
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that  she  goes  out  to  meet  Him  without  apprising  her  sister  of  His 
arrival.  This  time  she  has  the  advantage, — with  her  ears  listening 
to  what  was  passing  without,  and  ready  to  catch  the  first  intimation, 
of  it ;  while  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  reserve  and  intro 
version  of  Mary's  character,  that  she  must  for  yet  a  while  be  still 
sitting  comfortless  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews.  Martha  receives  the 
Lord  with  the  words,  '  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died  !'  She  thereby  expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatis 
faction  and  pain  :  she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  herself  to 
the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  thus.  Nevertheless,  she  does  not 
utter  any  reproach  against  Him.  A  reproachful  word  would  have  run 
rather  thus  :  '  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  come  here  at  once,  we  should  long 
ago  have  known  the  meaning  of  that  dark  declaration  of  Thine  ! ' — 
while  what  she  did  say  admitted  of  being  taken  as  expressing  a 
regret  that  she  had  not  herself  sent  Him  word  earlier.  But  her 
deep  affliction,  in  which  she  cannot  reconcile  herself  to  her  brother's 
death,  appears  to  have  been  really  connected  with  a  dim  hope  in  her 
mind  ;  for  she  immediately  adds,  '  But  I  know  even  now,  that  what 
Thou  wilt  only  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  Thee.'  With  impressive 
distinctness  Jesus  at  once  replies,  '  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.' 
Martha,  in  answer,  expresses  herself  as  one  doubting,  listening  for 
more,  hoping  :  '  I  know  that  he  will  rise  again, — at  the  resurrection, 
at  the  last  day.'  Even  if  she  has  some  dim  presentiment  of  the 
truth,  yet  she  is  certainly  not  clearly  apprised  of  it,  that  Christ 
Himself  is  the  principle  and  source  from  which  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day  shall  proceed,  but  speaks  of  that  resurrection  as  of  a 
predestined  event  utterly  beyond  this  present  sphere  of  existence. 
The  Lord  therefore  gives  her  to  understand  that  He  Himself  carries 
in  His  own  bosom  the  basis  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  He 
replies,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  :  whosoever  believeth  in 
Me  shall  live  even  if  he  dies ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  Me  shall  never  die.'  To  the  assurance  of  life  which  He  vouch 
safes  to  believers  He  gives  a  twofold  expression :  the  dead  shall  live 
again,  the  living  shall  never  die.  Dying  believers,  even  if  they 
touch  the  deep  of  death,  shall  nevertheless  certainly  emerge  again 
to  meet  the  resurrection  :  living  believers  shall  never  sink  into  the 
real  abyss  of  death.  The  former  are  alive  in  the  spirit  through 
union  with  Him  ;  therefore  they  are  at  once  in  connection  with  the 
essential  and  ever-operating  resurrection;  and  consequently  are 
evermore  under  the  drawings  of  that  resurrection,  and  on  the  way 
which  leads  out  of  the  valley  of  death  to  their  own  resurrection 
hereafter.  The  latter,  through  that  same  union  with  Him,  are  so 
powerfully  grasped  and  held  by  His  spirit  of  life,  which  comes  forth 
out  of  heaven,  and  tends  towards  heaven,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  sink  into  the  real  abyss,  or  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
death.  Thus  the  death  of  believers  is  on  one  side  done  away  through 
the  fact  of  their  foil  into  death  having  been  broken  ;  on  the  other, 
through  the  old  drawings  of  death  being  counterworked  by  the  new 
and  mightier  drawings  of  life,  the  silent  preponderance  of  which 
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must  soon  make  fitself  felt.  As  the  stone  which  is  thrown  into  the 
air  is  from  the  first  subject  to  the  strong  drawings  of  the  force  of 
gravity  which  at  length  bring  it  down  again  to  the  earth,  so  the 
Christian,  when  he  sinks  down  into  the  deep  of  death,  is  all  along 
subject  to  the  drawings  of  Christ's  life  which  at  length  bring  him 
up  again  out  of  that  abyss.  This  faith  Jesus  would  now  fain  call 
forth  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  to  go  with  Him  to  Lazarus' 
grave  ;  therefore  He  asked  Martha,  '  Believest  thou  this  ?'  Martha 
appeared  to  be  already  getting  animated  by  a  strong  spirit  of  hope. 
'  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  should  come  into  the  world.'  With  this  assurance  she 
hastened  away,  and  secretly  called  out  her  sister,  saying,  '  The 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  thee  !'  As  soon  as  Mary  heard  that, 
she  rose  up  quickly  out  of  her  seat  of  mourning  and  hastened  to  the 
Lord.  But  rapidly  as  it  all  took  place,  the  Jews  who  had  come  to 
comfort  them  followed  after  Mary,  supposing  that  she  was  hurrying 
to  the  grave  for  the  purpose  of  there  making  a  lament  for  the  dead. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  waiting  for  her  and 
saw  Him,  she  fell  down  at  His  feet,  and  said  to  Him,  '  Lord,  if 
Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died  ! ' 

In  the  utterance  of  these  words  her  labouring  heart  had  opened 
itself  to  her  Lord  :  she  wept  aloud.  The  force  of  her  sorrow  carried 
away  the  Jews  also  with  it :  they  wept  and  uttered  lamentations 
with  her ;  the  better  class  of  them  under  the  pressure  of  genuine 
sympathy,  the  rest  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  customary 
ceremony.  The  scene  before  Him  took  deep  hold  on  the  Saviour's 
heart :  He  stood  there,  feeling  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  these 
mourners.  Nevertheless  He  could  not,  and  He  would  not,  wholly 
surrender  Himself  to  the  impression  of  their  sorrow.  Not  merely 
the  pure  lament  of  love  for  the  lost  beloved  one,  such  as  would  be 
breaking  forth  from  the  soul  of  Mary,  but  also  the  gloomy  despon 
dency  of  men's  hearts  in  the  view  of  death,  ay,  and  the  shrill  tones 
of  sincere  but  passionate  wailing,  as  well  as  the  feigned  and  per 
functory  strains  of  the  death-dirge,1 — all  this  formed  one  great  woe 
pressing  in  upon  Jesus'  heart.  And  deeply  as  He  sympathized  with 
whatever  there  was  of  genuine  human  feeling  in  this  death-dirge,  so 
would  He  also  be  hurt  and  pained  by  whatever  there  was  in  it  of 
the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  Heathenism.  The  whole  impres 
sion,  however,  which  it  was  calculated  to  make  upon  His  heart,  He 
behoved  to  overcome.  For  this  impression  was  a  result  of  Lazarus' 
death — the  woe-shadow  of  his  death — over  against  which  He  first 
behoved,  in  His  own  mood  of  feeling,  to  set  up  that  life  and  that 
resurrection  which  He  meditated  to  confer  upon  the  deceased  one.2 

1  [A  very  characteristic  description  of  what  might  be  seen  and  heard  at  a  Jewish  grave 
is  given  by  Lucian  (wepl  irtvdovs), — the  groans,  wailing,  and  lamentation,  the  tearing 
of  hair,  and  rending  of  garments,  and  casting  dust  upon  the  head,  the  smiting  of  breasts 
and  beating  the  head  on  the  ground,  and  the  living  more  pitiable  than  the  dead. — ED.] 

2  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  459.     This  most  important  element  in  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  before  us  I  was  not  aware  of  when  I  wrote  a  paper  upon  it  in  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1836,  iii. ;  comp.  my  Miscellaneous  Writings  (Vermischte  Schriften)  iv.  204. 
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Therefore,  the  strong  impression  which  the  scene  of  woe  essayed  to 
work  upon  His  soul,  called  forth  on  His  part  the  most  strenuous 
effort  to  counteract  it.  '  In  spirit  He  kindled  in  wrath'  (evefipifMJ- 
aaro  TW  Trveupan),  '  and  disturhed  His  own  self  in  His  whole  being ' 
(erdpagev  eavrov).  When  one's  spirit  is  in  a  ferment,  it  cannot  be 
a  mere  single  and  simple  feeling  that  we  are  to  think  of,  whether 
of  painful  sympathy  or  of  a  mere  affection  of  anger.  For  the  spirit 
is  ever  all-sided  and  all-embracing,  taking  up  in  itself  the  antitheses 
of  the  different  moods  of  the  soul.  So  also  in  the  present  instance 
we  are  to  think  of  a  feeling  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  brings  forth 
creatively  to  meet  the  occasion;  of  the  mighty  affection  of  spirit 
which  in  His  soul  He  victoriously  opposes  to  that  mere  nature's 
affection  which  was  moving  those  mourners,  and  which  sought  with 
a  tempter's  power  to  invade  His  own  bosom.  Therefore  it  was  also 
a  result  of  this  movement  of  wrath  in  Jesus'  spirit,  that  He  troubled 
Himself,  and  that  too  so  mightily,  that  there  was  observed  in  Him 
a  shuddering  and  trembling,  perhaps  also  a  paleness  overspreading 
His  countenance.  In  the  power  of  this  emotion  of  spirit,  Jesus 
beat  down  the  spirit  of  woe,  of  bitter  sorrow,  of  despondency  and 
dread,  which  in  that  wailing  for  the  dead  sought  to  work  upon  Him 
and  to  cripple  Him  in  His  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life.  It  was 
a  natural  adjunct  to  this  lofty,  spirit-born  emotion  of  Christ's  mind, 
that  He  should  forthwith  turn  to  those  who  had  buried  Lazarus 
with  the  question,  '  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?  '  With  the  words, 
'  Come  and  see,'  they  conducted  Him  to  the  sepulchre.  Meanwhile 
it  was  noticed  how  the  face  of  Jesus  became  bedewed  with  tears, — 
like  as  tears  do  flow  silently,1  when  the  spirit  has  triumphed  over 

This  view,  however,  serves  both  to  correct  and  to  confirm  that  which  I  there  en 
deavoured  to  give,  and  which  is  also  especially  established  by  the  expression  T<$ 
TrvevfjuiTi.  In  considering  the  import  of  this  expression,  we  can  neither  acquiesce  in 
the  explanation  which  would  make  t/j.ppifj.d.o/j.ai  mean  merely  '  to  be  painfully  moved,' 
nor  in  the  opposite  one,  that  it  denotes  a  silent  suppressed  displeasure,  or  a  passionate 
though  also  subdued  emotion  of  wrath  (Strauss,  ii.  p.  136).  Against  the  view  that 
the  posture  of  mind  which  is  here  indicated  is  one  in  which  sympathy,  holy  displea 
sure,  and  even  joy  are  blended  together,  Liicke  makes  the  observation,  that  neither 
the  word  itself  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  authorize  any  such  twofold 
and  threefold  blending  of  feeling.  But  whatsoever  affections  of  the  spirit  are  spoken 
of,  we  can  never  adequately  represent  'them  by  any  sinr/le,  uncomplcx,  elementary 
feeling.  No  doubt  there  will  be  always  one  ground-sentiment  pre-eminent  above 
others,  and  that  in  the  present  case  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  awful  anger  of  the 
spirit  as  the  integrating  of  the  deep  woe  (of  compassion.  Cp.  above,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
We  must  take  greater  pains  than  we  have  hitherto  done  in  distinguishing  what  are 
properly  moods  of  the  spirit  from  moods  of  the  soul.  A  reference  to  what  are  pro 
perly  moods  of  the  spirit  is  found  in  all  higher  moods  of  the  mind  as  depicted  by 
great  poets.  We  here  once  more  recall  that  word  in  Gothe's  Iphiycnia  : 
1  Rolls  through  my  soul  a  wheel  of  mingled  joy 

And  pain.     Away  from  that  strange  man  withdraws  me 

A  shuddering  fear  :  yet  mightily  the  while 

My  inmost  being  bears  me  to  my  brother.' 

Unquestionably  we  must  recognize  the  fact,  that  some  one  definite  affection  always 
forms  the  key-note  of  such  a  mood.  There  then  cornea  in,  in  integrating  antithesis, 
the  contrasted  mood  ;  and  the  deeper  these  two  key-notes  of  feeling  are,  the  more 
abundant  may  be  the  kindred  affections  which  shall  be  found  playing  around  them. 
1  [Meyer  remarks,  that  of  Jesus  the  word  used  is  not  K\alen>  as  in  ver.  33,  but 
v, — '  His  weeping  is  tears,  silent,  manly,  no  wailing,  no  /cXai'tyioj.'  Bauer's 
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the  pain  and  transformed  its  manifestation.     The  Jews  could  ap 
prehend  something  of  the  language  of  His  tears,  though  they  surely 
understood  not  their  entire  significance.     '  See,  they  said,  how  He 
loved  him  ! '     And  now  some  of  them  recollected  His  healing  the 
blind  man  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  said,  '  Could  not  this  man,  who 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  bring  it  to  pass  that  this  man 
should  not  have  died  ? ' l     This,  as  it  should  seem,  was  said  not 
without  resentment.    On  that  former  occasion  He  appeared  to  them 
to  have  done  more  than  He  ought ;  on  this,  less.     This  expression 
of  feeling  led  Jesus  again  to  collect  Himself  together  with  a  renewed 
rising  of  wrath  in  the  spirit.     And  we  may  observe,  that  the  fact 
that  He  did  so  yet  further  confirms  the  supposition  that  He  was 
putting  that  wrath  of  spirit  which  is  referred  to  in  antagonism  to 
the  dark  melancholy  emotions  of  mere  natural  feeling  which  would 
fain  have  crippled  His  mind,  and  thus  hindered  Him  from  doing 
the  great  work  of  God  which  He  was  about  to  perform.    Thus  they 
came  to  the  sepulchral  cave.     Jesus  gave  orders  that  they  should 
take  away  the  stone  from  its  mouth.     An  anxious  fear  then  again 
rose  up  in  Martha's  bosom ;  a  feeling  so  strong,  as  to  almost  make 
her  forget  the  hope  which  she  had  hitherto  so  bravely  shown  she 
entertained.     '  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh '  (she  said  with  pain 
ful  reluctance),  '  for  he  hath  been  a  corpse  now  four  days.' "     It  is 
a  trait  most  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  woman,  that  this  same 
Martha,  who  considered  herself  to  be  already  on  the  way  to  her 
brother's  resurrection,  should — through  her  apprehension  that  the 
smell  of  corruption  would  exhale  upon  the  Lord  and  upon  all  the 
visitors  of  the  family,  and  through  her  fear  that  thus  the  duty 
which  the  family  owed  to  their  dead  and  their  own  respectability 
would  appear  to  be  compromised  if  the  grave  were  too  hastily 
opened — be  suddenly  brought  to  forget  herself  so  far  as  to  appear 
well-nigh  to  forget  the  whole  occasion  of  their  visiting  the  grave. 
We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  she  had  already  perceived 
any  traces  of  such  a  smell  of  corruption  ;  for  it  is  plain  she  formed 
her  conclusion  from  the  circumstance  that  Lazarus  had  been  four 
days  dead.    Nay,  we  may  surely  venture  even  to  suppose  that  there 
had  been  already  all  along  such  a  working  of  Jesus'  power,  though 
so  far  away,  upon  the  dying  Lazarus,  that  his  sinking  into  corrup 
tion  had  been  thereby  guarded  against.     For  it  is  manifest,  that 
from  the  moment  that  Christ  had  received  the  message  of  the  sisters, 
His  spirit  had  been  living  in  a  certain  relation  of  mutual  influence 
with  the  beloved  house  and  with  His  dying  friend. 

unseemly  objection,  that  tears  shed  for  one  who  was  immediately  to  be  raised  to  life 
could  not  be  the  expression  of  a  genuine  human  sympathy,  is  in  the  same  place  re 
futed  in  Meyer's  usual  calm,  terse,  and  decisive  style. — ED.] 

1  That  these  Jews  of  Jerusalem  standing  at  Lazarus'  grave  should  revert  to  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  on  the  temple-hill,  and  not  (e.g. )  to  the  restoration  to  life 
of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected.     It  is  a  question 
whether  they  knew  any  particulars  relative  to  the  miracles  in  Galilee.     But  at  all 
events  it  was  only  the  facts  of  this  kind  which  had  occurred  in  their  own  immediate 
range  of  observation  which  would  be  of  significance  for  them. 

2  See  Tholuck,  p.  282. 
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On  Martha's  beginning  thus  to  give  way  afresh  to  feelings  of  de 
spondency,  Jesus  reminded  her  of  His  promise,  that  '  if  she  would 
believe,  she  should  see  the  glory  of  God.'  The  stone  having  been 
taken  away,  Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  :  '  Father, 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  Me.  I  knew  indeed  that  Thou 
always  hearest  Me.  But  because  of  the  people  that  stand  around  I 
have  said  this,  that  they  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.' 

This  prayer  some  have  been  disposed  to  regard  as  a  mere  show- 
prayer,  and  as  only  a  fiction  of  the  Evangelist,  A  contradiction  to 
the  essential  quality  of  genuine  prayer  has  been  found  in  the  cir 
cumstance  of  Jesus'  declaring  that  He  says  out  loud  that  the 
Father  had  heard  Him,  in  order  that  those  who  stood  by  might  be 
lieve  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him  : — this  is  taken  to  mean,  that 
He  was  praying  for  the  sake  of  the  bystanders.1  In  making  such 
observations,  critics  fancy  themselves  to  be  holding  a  position  far 
above  these  strange  words  of  prayer,  while  in  fact  they  stand  at  an 
immeasurable  depth  below  them.  Prayer  may  be  regarded  in  a 
threefold  aspect.  First,  there  is  the  prayer  of  the  most  intense 
devotion  and  inwardness  of  feeling,  in  which  regard  to  the  act  of 
devotion  itself  viewed  objectively,  or  all  reflex  act  of  the  mind, 
must  disappear.  Next,  there  is  the  prayer  of  ceremony,  of  mere 
show,  in  which  inwardness  of  feeling  is  wanting.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  the  perfectly  mature  form  of  prayer,  the  interlocution  of 
the  child  of  God  with  his  Father,  which,  resting  on  unstrained 
perfect  inwardness  of  feeling,  can,  however,  reflect  upon  the  act  of 
prayer  viewed  objectively,  just  as  much  as  when  two  men  converse 
with  one  another  in  presence  of  a  third.2  But  in  so  doing,  Christ 
prays  in  the  highest  power  of  prayer.  He  speaks  with  His  Father 
just  as  if  His  Father  were  standing  before  Him  face  to  face.  On 
this  very  account  He  can,  in  conversing  with  His  Father,  turn  His 
eye  upon  those  who  are  overhearing  Him,  and  can  say  that  He 
speaks  this  out  aloud  before  the  Father  for  their  sakes.  Precisely  in 
the  alternate  reference  thus  made  is  here  manifested  the  perfection 
of  a  praying  man,  namely,  the  Son  of  God  speaking  with  His 
Father  in  the  highest  life-reality.  How  well-grounded  in  the  pre 
sent  case  is  the  reference  to  bystanders  which  is  here  mentioned, 
we  can  at  once  discern  from  one  consideration.  Let  us  suppose 
that  Christ  had  not  prayed  aloud.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
done  it  inwardly.3  He  would  not,  therefore,  have  been  less  sure  of 

1  '  We  might  style  it  an  "accommodation,"  if  Jesus  would  not  have  thanked  God 
out  of  a  genuine  impulse  of  His  own  feeling,  and  would  have  done  it  only  because 
the  people  thought  such  a  thanksgiving  necessary.' — Ebrard,  p.  355. 

2  Jesus'  official  prayer  before  His  disciples  is  a  type  of  this  form  of  prayer. 

8  As  He  no  doubt  did  in  all  His  miraculous  operations.  There  is  no  ground  for 
making  a  distinction  between  this  miracle  and  the  ordinary  miracles  of  Christ,  as  if 
this  were  'a  miracle  not  wrought  by  His  own  self  through  the  divine  power  dtnllitig 
•within  Him,  but  one  wrought  by  God  for  Him.'  This  contrast  misapprehends  the 
peculiar  character  of  Christ's  relation  to  His  Father.  [On  ver.  41,  Beza  (Annot.  in 
N.  T.)  makes  the  following  note  : — '  Num  Christus  hoc  miraculum  edidit,  vel  humanaj 
suse  naturae  distincte  considerate  vi,  vel  precaricc  cujusdam  Deitatis  et  extra  ipsum 
positoc  virtute,  ut  blasphemant  Ariani  ?  Neutrum.  .  .  .  Sed  Christus  txpissiuie  in 
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His  Father's  help,  nor  have  less  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
Also,  the  witnesses  of  the  miracle  would  have  had  to  see  in  it  a 
great  sign,  which  might  have  led  them  to  arrive  at  the  conviction 
of  His  having  been  sent  by  the  Father.  But  just  now  Christ  will 
fain  set  it  above  all  doubt  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him  ;  and  this 
very  act  of  raising  the  dead  shall  definitely  be  the  solemn  sign 
attesting  His  divine  mission.  Christ  means,  very  expressly  and 
formally,  to  ascribe  this  miracle  to  the  gift  of  the  Father,  and  thereby 
to  consecrate  it  to  be  the  holy  sign  and  seal  to  the  truth  that  His 
whole  mission  is  from  God.  He  calls  upon  the  Father  to  testify 
for  Him  in  this  miracle,  and  challenges  the  bystanders  in  this 
expectation  to  place  themselves  with  Him  in  the  presence  of  God. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  form  that  His  prayer  is  seen  to  have  its  highest 
significance:  before  God's  throne  for  a  great  crowd  of  witnesses 
from  Jerusalem,  this  prayer  makes  His  last  and  greatest  miracle 
(and  therewith  mediately  all  His  miracles),  according  to  an  express 
compact  which  He  establishes  between  the  Spirit  of  the  present 
Deity  and  the  expectation  of  these  witnesses  standing  by,  to  be  a 
divine  seal  authenticating  His  mission  from  God. 

This  sign  should  therefore  decide  in  the  midst  of  this  circle  for 
the  true  character  of  His  life.  With  what  a  throbbing  heart  may 
we  suppose  His  faithful  followers  \vould  there  stand,  trembling  in 
anxiety  and  yet  full  of  hope,  and  lifting  themselves  up  imploringly 
towards  God,  as  He  spoke  those  words  ! 

After  He  had  thus  distinctly  marked  the  definite  character  of 
the  transaction,  He  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Lazarus,  come 
forth!' 

And  the  dead  came  forth,  his  hands  and  his  feet  bound  round 
with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  Jesus 
gave  the  order  to  loose  him  from  his  wrappings,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  walk  unimpeded  away. 

With  no  peace  imparted  to  him,  and  unsoothed,  still  looking  out 
for  his  Master,  had  Lazarus  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.  With  no 
peace  imparted  to  them,  with  earnest  longing,  still  looking  out  for 
their  Master,  had  the  sisters  buried  him.  In  his  grave  and  over  his 
grave  had,  on  and  on,  a  strange  and  mighty  hope,  conscious  or  un 
conscious,  hovered  and  wrought.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  Christ  had 
itself,  in  still,  deep  sympathy,  on  and  on,  encompassed  his  death 
bed,  hovered  about  his  tomb.  And  now  when  He  was  on  the  point 
of  awakening  him,  Christ  knew  indeed  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  but 
He  knew  too  that  the  spirit  that  was  departed,  which  in  all  the 
depths  of  its  life  had  waited  for  its  Lord,  had  listened  for  His  voice, 
would  be  at  once  reached  by  that  princely  life-word  of  His  even  in. 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  With  the  unerringness  of  Divinity  His 
all-shaking  call  penetrated  down  into  that  abyss  of  darkness.  In 
obedience  to  His  call,  the  soul  of  the  soulless  one  flew  back  with 

his  historiis,  vim  illam  suam  essentialiter  divinam  ad  Patris  personam  retulifc,  non  ut 
ilia  sese  spoliaret,  sed  ut  tanquam  Mediator  inter  Patrem  et  nos,  cum  ea  agens  quse 
sola  Deitas  agere  potest,  et  Deum  se  esse  demonstraret,'  &c. — ED.] 
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longing  eagerness  to  that  innermost  centre  of  the  body  wherein  was 
its  home ;  and  there  all  the  spirits  of  life  woke  up,  and  by  a  way 
along  which  they  were  welcomed  and  attended  by  a  thousand  hopes 
and  prayers  of  friends,  hasted  forward  to  meet  their  Lord.  The 
dead  was  raised  to  life,  and  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  with  this 
fresh  and  crowning  miraculous  work  expressly  sealed. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  hypothesis  that  Jesus  restored  Lazarus  from  what  was 
only  a  seeming  death,  has  most  recently  been  confuted  by  Strauss 
in  particulars  (ii.  132,  &c.),  and  at  last  by  V.  Bauer  (p.  138,  &c.) 
Against  Strauss' s  explanation,  which  even  in  this  narrative  finds  only 
a  mythical  product,  we  may  refer  to  V.  Bauer  (p.  131).  In  respect 
to  V.  Bauer  himself,  in  his  comments  upon  Strauss,  he  maintains, 
that  this  narrative  can  neither  be  regarded  as  a  real  history  nor  as 
a  mythical  legend,  but  must  be  altogether  brought  back  to  the 
Evangelist  himself.  In  his  view,  this  story  likewise  is  a  fiction 
designed  to  illustrate  a  position  of  Christology : — Namely,  as,  accord 
ing  to  his  notion,  in  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  sick  man  in 
chap,  v.,  the  divine  activity  of  Jesus  which  expressed  itself  in  that 
miracle  is  conceived  under  the  aspect  of  a  power  which  both  makes 
alive,  and  is  also  that  which  judges;  as  in  the  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  in  chap,  vi.,  Jesus  exhibits  Himself  as  the 
divine  principle  of  life  ;  as  in  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  man 
born  blind,  in  chap,  ix.,  He  manifests  Himself  as  the  Light  of  the 
world  ;  so  here,  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  divine  principle  of  life 
with  which  Jesus  is  identical  was  meant  to  appear  as  operating  in 
its  absolute  greatness,  as  a  power  which  not  only  vivifies  the  sick, 
but  also  does  \  away  with  death.  In  this  way  has  the  author 
referred  to,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  combined  the  different  acts 
of  miraculous  power  which  Jesus  performed  according  to  their  ideal 
significance.  In  this  he  has  certainly  started  again  from  the  sup 
position,  in  which  modern  Manicheism  finds  its  point  of  culmina 
tion,  that  where  the  ideal  begins,  there  the  real  and  historical 
ceases:  a  supposition  which,  as  has  been  already  shown  over  and 
over  again,  is  the  direct  antipodes  to  the  very  fundamental  dogma 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  case,  however,  V.  Bauer,  in  his  mis 
interpretation  of  the  historical,  goes  to  most  particularly  great 
lengths.  He  observes  that  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (xi.  25),  '  I 
am  the  resurrection,'  &c.,  is  the  main  and  entire  substance  of  the 
story,  which  is  all  that  is  to  be  cared  for,  '  to  which  everything 
beside  is  nothing  more  than  the  outward  and  accidental  form, 
which,  it  is  true,  gives  the  idea  a  sensuous  shape,  but  which  is  at 
bottom  altogether  unessential.'  Nay,  lie  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
it  appertains  to  John's  peculiar  way  of  representing  things,  to  state 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  taking  place,  not,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
synoptic  Evangelists,  only  to  meet  cases  of  actual  need,  but  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  miracles  themselves,  as  being  arj^ela  of  Soga. 
'  Therefore  (we  read)  the  object  on  which  the  miracle  takes  place 
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does  not  present  itself  by  accident,  but  is  from  the  beginning  only 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  an  object  of  miraculous  operation. 
Thus,  also,  Lazarus  behoves  to  die,  in  order  that  the  miracle  of 
raising  to  life  may  be  performed  upon  him/  Can  the  perversity  of 
a  pseudo-criticism  which  is  transcending  itself  go  further?  At  this 
rate,  the  historical  illustration,  which  the  Evangelist  (as  we  are 
told)  makes  the  evidence  for  a  certain  dogmatic  position  of  his 
would  appear  stripped  of  the  smallest  possible  claim  to  poetic 
dignity,  and  to  be  in  the  view  of  our  critic  sunk  down  to  the  level 
of  the  coarsest  woodcut  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  Nuremberg 
picture-sheet.  Well  deserving  of  notice,  moreover,  is  the  fact,  that 
the  same  Evangelist,  who,  according  to  p.  133,  represents  the  mira 
cles  as  the  central  points  in  which  those  beams  of  divine  greatness 
and  glory  which  issue  forth  from  Jesus'  person  are  collected  and 
concentrated  as  in  a  focus  ; — who  (p.  138)  is  viewed  as  inventing 
the  miracles  at  any  price  to  be  o-^eto.  of  His  S6%a,  and  as  modify 
ing  any  historical  traditions  which  he  may  have  had  for  that  end  ; 
— that  this  same  Evangelist  turns  round,  and  (p.  86)  '  holds  a  pole 
mical  and  negational  attitude  towards  a  faith  which  is  founded 
upon  miracle,'  and  that  the  tendency  of  his  writings  is  to  show  that 
true  faith  is  a  faith  which  is  not  brought  about  by  signs  and  mira 
cles  which  Jesus  is  seen  to  perform,  but  only  by  the  word  which  is 
heard  from  Him.  This  same  John  (p.  96)  places  the  arj^ela  as 
epja  in  a  point  of  view  in  which  their  specific  character  as  miracles 
becomes  a  vanishing  quantity  t  The  three  points  in  the  narrative 
upon  which  V.  Bauer  fastens,  as  proving  that  it  is  not  a  real  his 
tory,  are  the  following  : — (1.)  The  form  of  Jesus'  prayer;  (2.)  The 
tears  which  He  Himself  sheds  over  the  departed  ;  and  (3.)  His  say 
ing  that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death.  The  first  point,  the  form 
of  the  prayer,  we  have  already  considered  above.  In  reference  to 
the  tears  of  Jesus,  cp.  i.  406.  The  explanation  of  the  third  parti 
cular  has  incidentally  escaped  from  our  author  himself,  when  he 
remarks,  '  Jesus  therefore  here  at  once  expresses  the  view,  that 
He  would  at  least  not  suffer  the  death  of  Lazarus  to  become  a  real, 
abiding  death/ 

2.  The  strongest  objection  against  this  being  a  narration  of  actual 
facts  is  found  by  '  criticism '  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  synoptic 
Evangelists  know  nothing  of  the  rising  of  Lazarus  (see  V.  Bauer, 
pp.  128  ff.)  This  circumstance  certainly  has  something  enigma 
tical  about  it,  since,  according  to  John,  the  Twelve  must  have  been 
present  on  the  occasion.  Indeed,  this  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  ex 
plained  by  saying  that  the  selection  of  miracles  to  be  related,  which 
we  have  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  was  in  part  an  accidental  one ; 
nor  again  by  saying  that  the  authors  of  the  first  Gospels  confined 
themselves  to  Galilean  accounts,  and  therefore  passed  over  this 
occurrence.  In  respect  to  the  first  solution,  the  selection  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  organic  character  of  the  several  Gospels ;  in 
this  respect,  however,  we  might  miss  the  narrative,  especially  in 
Mark.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  the  synoptic  Gospels  record  a 
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miracle  of  less  significance  than  this,  and  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time,  but  which  was  wrought  on  Jewish  ground, — the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  near  Jericho.  This,  to  be  sure,  occurred 
in  presence  of  the  train  of  Galilean  pilgrims.  In  this  inquiry,  a 
point  which  stands  foremost  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  three 
other  Evangelists  appear  to  know  anything  which  stands  in  close 
connection  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  not.  If  we  really  found 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  family  in  Bethany  on  terms  of  friend 
ship  with  Jesus,  this  would  certainly  be  a  significant'  fact  of 
serious  importance.  But  we  find  that  they  do.  They  communicate 
features  relative  to  the  family  of  Lazarus  which  raise  in  our  minds 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  narrative  of  John.  Luke  knows 
(x.  38)  of  the  two  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  and  of  Jesus'  friendship 
with  their  family ;  Matthew  and  Mark  tell  in  the  main  the  same 
story  of  the  anointing  with  which  Mary  honoured  her  Lord  shortly 
before  His  death,  which  John  relates  in  close  connection  with  what 
he  has  recorded  respecting  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Matt.  xxvi.  6 ; 
Mark  xiv.  3 ;  John  xii.  1).  And  how  much  those  particulars  be 
speak,  which  the  three  first  Evangelists  record  of  Lazarus'  family ! 
Mary  and  Martha  appear  in  Luke  with  precisely  the  same  charac 
teristics  which  they  betray  in  the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
That  box  of  precious  ointment,  again,  with  which  the  woman  in 
Bethany  anoints  the  Lord,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  token  of 
the  tending  and  anointing  of  some  corpse,  ivhich  h&d  been  suddenly 
interrupted  (see  Mark  xiv.  8),  like  as  the  precious  ointment  with 
which  she  who  had  been  a  great  sinner  dressed  the  Lord  gave 
witness  of  a  sinfully  luxurious  life  of  self-adornment  and  vanity 
icliich  hud  been  suddenly  interrupted.  At  the  anointing  in  Bethany, 
we  feel  that  here  something  must  have  occurred  behind  the  scenes 
of  no  small  importance.  This  person  also  must  have  been  engaged 
to  regard  our  Lord  with  gratitude  by  some  most  especial  kindness. 
But  why  does  Luke  not  tell  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the 
sisters  lived,  thus  giving  our  '  critics '  room  to  infer  that  he  did  not 
know  it  to  tell?  Why  do  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  so  indefinitely 
of  '  a  woman,'  instead  of  mentioning  Mary  by  name,  while  they  yet 
record  Jesus'  word  that  wherever  the  Gospel  should  be  preached 
her  deed  should  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her,  thus  giving  the 
4  critics '  room  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  know  the  woman's 
name  ?  These  features  give  us  to  infer  a  certain  degree  of  mys 
terious  reserve  in  their  treatment  of  Jesus'  relations  to  the  family  in 
Bethany.  And  thus  we  are  strongly  swayed  back  to  the  hypothesis 
proposed  by  Grotius  and  Herder,  viz,  that  any  more  particular 
divulgence  of  the  facts  of  this  story  was  guarded  against,  in  order 
that  danger  might  not  accrue  either  to  the  still  surviving  Lazarus, 
who  according  to  John  (xii.  10)  became  an  object  of  persecution  to 
the  Jewish  hierarchs  on  account  of  the  miracle  which  had  been 
wrought  upon  him,  or  to  his  family  ;  which  in  the  later  time  when 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  was  no  more  to  be  apprehended  (see  Strauss, 
ii.  p.  154).  Strauss,  it  is  true,  considers  this  hypothesis  hardly 
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deserving  of  a  serious  refutation ;  and  recounts  how  it  has  been 
observed  in  objection  to  it,  that  '  the  divulgence  of  this  story  among 
people  living  out  of  Palestine,  for  whom  Mark  and  Luke  wrote, 
could  not  have  done  any  harm  to  Lazarus ;  that  even  the  author  of 
the  first  Gospel,  supposing  he  wrote  in  and  for  Palestine,  would 
hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  a  fact  in  which  the  glory  of 
Jesus  was  so  remarkably  displayed,  out  of  regard  to  Lazarus,  espe 
cially  since  Lazarus,  who  no  doubt  had  become  a  Christian,  would 
(even  if,  which  was  an  improbable  case,  he  were  still  alive  at  the 
writing  of  the  first  Gospel)  no  more  than  his  family  have  refused 
to  suffer,  if  thereby  the  name  of  Jesus  might  be  glorified.'     This 
tissue  of  arguments  overlooks  a  variety  of  circumstances,  on  which, 
however,  much  depends.     As  to  what,  in  the  first  place,  relates  to 
the  glorification  of  Jesus  which  resulted  from  this  fact, — there  was 
not  so  scanty  a  supply  of  miraculous  works  in  His  history  as  to 
make  it  necessary,  publicly  and  everywhere,  to   publish   abroad 
every  one  of  them  even  if  numerous  members  of  the  Church  should 
thereby  be  decidedly  brought  into  danger.    In  the  next  place,  though 
this  event  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the  circle  of  eye-witnesses 
then  present  greater  sensation  than  any  other  miracle  which  Jesus 
wrought,  yet  when  the  account  of  it  was  given  later  in  wider  circles 
which  were  in  part  hostile,  it  was  less  calculated  than  many  other 
narratives  to  extend  among  men  faith  in  Jesus.      And  for  this 
reason :  Jesus  had  wrought  this  miracle  in  the  circle  of  His  most 
intimate  friends  ;  it  was  beyond  many  others  a  family  miracle  ;  and 
when  it  was  related,  many  both  among  the  Jews  and  among  the 
Gentiles  might  feel  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  evasion,  that 
the  story  rested  upon  a  secret  understanding  between  Him  and  His 
confidential  associates.     But,  lastly,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  formation  of  the  synoptic  tradition  and  the  composition 
of  the  synoptic  writings.     In  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 
that  the  evangelical  tradition,  out  of  which  subsequently  Mark  and 
Luke  drew  their  materials,  was  assuming  its  fixed  form,  the  Church 
might  certainly  have  good  reasons  for  not  speaking  too  openly  of 
the  great  event  in  Bethany.     The  question  was  not  merely  one  of 
delicacy  towards  Lazarus,  who  might  thus  easily  have  become  an 
object  of  irreverent  curiosity  with  many ;  but  also  one  of  delicacy 
towards  the  two  sisters,  who  dwelt  in  a  lonely  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital  which  was  both  the  abode  and  the  resort  of  no  small 
number  of  persons  infected  with  feelings  of  zelotism.     Here  was  a 
trefoil  (fo  to  speak)  of  persons  whose  safety  might  easily  be  com 
promised, — Lazarus,  who  had  passed  through  death  and  had  been 
consecrated  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  the  tender  and  large- 
hearted  Mary ;   and  the  easily  discomposed  and  easily  distressed 
Martha; — requiring  to  be  protected  alike  against  the  profane  in 
trusions  of  curiosity  and  against  an  unhealthy  fanaticism,  by  a 
certain  degree  of  circumspection  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel 
history.      Hence  might  very  well  arise  the  circumlocutions  which 
we  find  in  these  narratives  :  a  toiun,  when  Bethany  was  to  be  spoken 
of ;  a  woman,  when  Mary  was  referred  to ;  the  house  of  Simon  the 
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leper,  when  it  was  wished  to  indicate  the  dwelling  of  Martha. 
When,  later,  the  synoptic  Evangelists  came  to  write,  they,  attach 
ing  themselves  so  closely  as  they  did  to  the  already  fixed  tradition 
of  the  evangelical  history,  were  naturally  carried  away  from  the 
particular  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  so  as  to  leave  it  out  alto 
gether,  even  though  by  that  time  the  motives,  which  formerly  had 
led  men  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  family  at  Bethany  when  narrating 
the  Gospel  history,  might  more  or  less  have  died  away. 


SECTION    XXXVII. 

THE  DEFINITE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SANHEDRIM  TO  PUT  JESUS  TO  DEATH. 
THE  ABODE  OF  JESUS  IN  RETIREMENT  AT  THE  TOWN  OF  EPHRAIM, 
UNTIL  HIS  GOING  UP  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  LAST  PASSOVER. 

(John  xi.  47-57.) 

The  impression  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  made  at  Bethany 
upon  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  who  were  present  was  great,  and  pro 
ductive  of  decided  results.  Many  were  unable  to  resist  this  testi 
mony  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus'  mission :  they  became  believers  in 
Jesus,  and  went  back  to  Jerusalem  testifying  on  His  behalf.  But 
not  even  was  this  miracle  able  to  break  the  obstinacy  of  Judaical 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  all.  It  is  true,  no  one  could  deny  the  fact 
of  the  miracle ;  nevertheless,  the  manner  ia  which  many  conveyed 
the  tidings  to  the  Pharisees  indicated  a  hostile  tone  of  mind.  The 
Evangelist  distinguishes  these  in  a  marked  manner  from  those  who 
had  become  believers. 

The  tidings  occasioned  forthwith  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
The  Evangelist  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  council-chamber.  The 
discussion  commences  with  expressions  of  utter  helplessness.  '  What 
are  we  to  do?'  they  ask  one  another.  That  something  must  be 
done,  seems  to  them  clear ;  '  for  this  man  (they  say)  doeth  many 
signs.'  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  these  many  signs  infer  on 
their  part  the  obligation  to  believe.  In  spite  of  those  many  signs, 
nay,  precisely  on  account  of  them,  they  consider  it  to  be  necessary 
now  to  put  Him  out  of  the  way.  And,  in  truth,  for  political  con 
siderations,  for  'reasons  of  state.'  '  If  we  let  Him  alone'  (they  say), 
'  then  all  will  believe  in  Him  ;  and  thus  the  Romans  will  come  and 
take  from  us  our  seat  of  empire  and  our  imperial  people.'1  Every 
one  of  these  positions  was  a  piece  of  gross  inconsideration  working  in 
the  service  of  a  sham  policy.  But  now  there  raised  his  voice  in  the 
college  a  man  who  with  great  haughtiness  expressed  his  opinion  as 
to  how  the  matter  was  to  be  dealt  with, — the  high  priest  Caiaphas, 
the  father-in-law  of  Annas.  He  was  '  the  high  priest  of  that  year/ 
says  John,  probably  with  a  similar  allusion  to  expressions  current 

1  Comp.  2  Mace.  v.  19,  and  Liicke,  ii.  p.  481.  Even  if  6  riTros  ia  to  be  understood 
of  the  temple,  yet  in  this  connection  it  appears  as  the  type  of  the  city  and  country 
of  the  holy  people,  the  locality  of  God's  heritage.  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  8.  There  is  an 
intimate  mutual  relation  between  rb  tdvos  and  6  riiros.  The  first  denotes  the  people, 
the  second  the  district  merely,  in  the  highest  sense,  i.e.,  the  imperial  people,  and  the 
Beat  of  empire. 
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with  the  people  to  that  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  his  Gospel.1 
The  orthodox  public  probably  held  in  secret  by  the  legitimate  high 
priest  Annas,  who  had  been  deposed,  while  it  chose  to  designate  his 
successors,  named  by  the  caprice  of  Rome,  with  bitter  irony  as  '  the 
high  priest  of  this  or  that  year,'  because  they  followed  so  quickly 
one  upon  another.2  Caiaphas  reprimanded  his  helpless  colleagues  in 
no  mild  terms.  '  Ye  know  nothing  at  all.  Ye  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  advisable  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  laity,  in  order 
that  the  whole  people  of  God  '  (including  the  priests)3  '  perish  not.' 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  was  in  its  meaning  and  purpose  a 
nefarious  proposal  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means.  Under  the  plea  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  impera 
tively  required  it,  Jesus  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  vindictive 
hatred.  This  same  sentence,  however,  admitted  of  being  viewed  in 
a  higher  sense,  as  an  expression  of  that  doctrine  of  salvation  which 
teaches  that  the  death  of  One  is  deliverance  for  all. 

To  the  Evangelist,  therefore,  this  opinion  which  Caiaphas  ex 
pressed,  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  noteworthy.  It  had  a 
singular  double  aspect,  of  individual  private  malignity  aiming  to 
seduce  into  crime  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  consecration  of  an 
office  both  priestly  and  prophetic  on  the  other.  Therefore  John 
makes  the  observation,  '  This  he  said  not  of  himself ;  but  because 
he  was  the  high  priest  of  that  year,  he  prophesied,  for  Jesus  was 
to  die  for  the  people  ;  but  not  for  the  people '  (of  Israel)  '  alone,  but 
also  that  He  might  gather  together  into  one  the  children  of  God 
who'  (as  Gentiles  in  the  Gentile  world)  'formed  a  vast  dispersion.' 

The  high  priests  carried  in  their  breastplate  Urim  and  Thiimmim, 
Lights  and  ttigJiis  ;  i.e.,  their  breastplate  was  the  highest  symbol 
of  the  scope  of  their  office,  and  consequently  also  of  its  dignity,  and 
in  especial  of  their  call,  in  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  the 
theocracy,  to  announce  God's  light  and  right ;  in  doctrine  and  dis 
cipline  to  utter,  as  occasion  required,  the  word  of  decision.  In  this 
particular  of  their  function  they  were  identical  with  the  prophets. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  declared  the  right  (jus)  of  God.4 
Even  if  their  judgments  did  not  in  the  sense  of  human  duty  hit  the 
right,  yet  they  behoved  still  in  the  sense  of  Divine  Providence,  to  bring 

1  See  John  iv.  5  ;  John  iv.  43  ;  John  v.  2,  with  the  author's  remarks  upon  these 
passages.  These  and  similar  indications,  showing  the  intimate  conversancy  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist  with  the  popular  life  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  pitiable  enterprise  of  the  sham  '  criticism '  which  will  fain  make 
the  Gospel  come  into  being  iii  the  post-apostolic  period.  On  the  expression  now 
before  us,  cf.  Schweizer's  Das  Evany.  Joh.  p.  178. 

-  Josephus  relates  (Antiq.  xviii.  2,  2)  that  Valerius  Gratus.  the  fifth  governor  of 
Judea,  took  the  high-priesthood  from  Ananus  (Annas)  and  transferred  it  to  Ismael ; 
that  soon  after  he  set  Ismael  aside  and  made  Eleazar,  Ananus'  son,  his  successor ; 
that  a  year  after  he  made  another  change,  and  now  Simon  became  high  priest ;  that 
when  Simon  had  been  a  year  in  office,  he  compelled  him  to  resign  it  in  favour  of 
Josephus  surnamed  Caiaphas.  It  is  manifest  how  easily  such  desecrations  of  the 
pontificate  might  give  rise  among  the  Jews  to  the  derisive  appellation,  The  High 
Priest  of  the  year.  And  although  Caiaphas  served  the  office  for  a  longer  time,  in 
fact  during  the  whole  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  (see  Wieseler,  p.  184),  yet  St 
John  might  very  well  have  continued  to  give  him  the  designation,  originating  at  first 
in  the  popular  indignation,  on  account  of  its  inward  significancy. 

3  The  first  is  \aos,  the  second  edvos.  *  Compare  Liicke,  ii.  p.  486. 
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forth  the  right,  the  predestined.  From  the  better  of  them  it  might 
be  expected,  that  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  their  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  decision,  they  would  with  the  deepest  feeling  of  earnest 
ness  recollect  themselves,  and  that  thus,  with  the  help  of  the 
prayers  offered  by  the  truly  devout  among  the  people,  they  would 
reach  the  elevation  of  prophets,  arid  become  sacred  and  self- 
conscious  organs  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  might  entrust  a 
genuine  utterance  of  God.  But  even  the  worst  of  them  in  such 
cases  could  not  help,  though  unconsciously,  uttering  some  oracle 
in  which  a  secret  of  Divine  Providence  betrayed  itself.  For  if  in 
their  own  personal  volition  they  at  this  time  were  minded  to  yield 
themselves  organs  of  the  spirit  of  malignity,  yet  it  was  at  that 
precise  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  theocracy  when  the  counsel  of 
God  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  the  sins  of  men  by  means  of 
their  last,  most  decisive  sin;  of  bringing  to  nought  the  purposes  of 
malignity  by  means  of  a  masterstroke  of  malignity;  o-f  bringing 
forth  out  of  their  seeming  triumph  their  overthrow,  out  of  the 
seeming  downfall  of  what  was  good  educing  a  salvation  beyond  all 
anticipation.  And  this  twofold  aspect  of  their  high-priestly  action 
could  not  fail  then  also,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  to  come  forth 
into  view  in  the  form  of  their  solemn  judgments.  The  double- 
aspect  of  their  life  and  the  double-aspect  of  their  doing  could  not 
but  show  its  impress  in  the  double-aspect  of  their  word.  An  irony 
of  the  divine  justice  mocking  at  the  unprincipled  contradiction  in 
their  life  lay  couched  in  the  fact,  that  they  nevertheless  were  com 
pelled  to  express  a  sentence  out  of  the  secrets  of  God,  whilst  in 
their  own  moral  consciousness  they  were  making  themselves  pro 
phets  of  Satan.1  This  phenomenon  might  very  well  occur  in  Israel 
more  frequently  about  this  time,  when  the  '  high  priests  of  the 
year'  made  their  appearance,  mere  creatures  of  the  Romans,  who 
often  owed  their  elevation  to  the  high  priest's  chair  to  motives  of 
a  very  worldly  character.  In  them  the  symbolical  high-priesthood 
appeared  in  its  deepest  deterioration,  in  its  lowest  features ;  while 
the  essential  high-priesthood,  the  eternal  in  contrast  with  the  high- 
priesthood  of  the  year,  had  already  begun  to  develop  its  spirit  and 
its  life.  Now  Caiaphas  was  just  the  man  in  whom  the  self-dissolu 
tion  of  the  symbolical  high-priesthood  might  be  expected  to  perfect 
itself.  And  the  very  sentence  which  he  now  uttered  in  the  Sanhedrim 
we  may  regard  as  the  word  decisive  of  this  self-dissolution.2  As 
the  high  priest  of  that  decisive  year,  he  prophesied  as  was  suitable 
to  such  a  position  of  anti-high-priest  as  he  held.  According  to  his 
subjective  consciousness,  he  prophesied  as  an  organ  of  Satan — as  a 
Moloch's  priest,  who  advised  to  offer  a  violent  sacrifice  of  a  man 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  people.  Thereby  he  had,  according  to 

1  It  is  a  general  truth,  that  the  highest  schemes  of  the  satin ic  spirit  upon  earth  are, 
under  God's  permission  and  guidance,  ever  overruled  to  bring  on  a  decisive  overthrow 
of  evil,  an  especial  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  most  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the  highest  officials  in  the  external  institutions  of  that  kingdom  convert 
themselves  into  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  And  this  cannot  fail,  in  that 
case,  to  be  marked  also  in  sentences  which  they  formally  and  officially  pronounce. 

1  See  Ebrard,  359. 
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the  legislation  of  Israel,  not  only  distinctly  and  absolutely  forfeited 
his  office  and  life,  but  also  desecrated  and  disgraced  the  symbolical 
high-priesthood  itself.  But  as  the  officially  constituted  high  priest 
of  Israel,  he  unconsciously  prophesied  out  of  the  spirit  of  his  office, 
which  for  the  last  time  was  now  hovering  around  him  in  its  most 
exalted  character  with  a  distinct  influence  over  the  framing  of  his 
expressions  ;  so  that,  viewed  in  the  luminous  aspect  which  was 
given  to  it  by  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  it  became  an  ex 
pression  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  atonement — an  uncon 
scious  announcement  of  the  atonement.  He  pointed  to  a  new,  real 
sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  life,  which  alone  could  bring 
deliverance  to  the  people.  Thereby  before  God,  according  to  the 
theocratic  law,  the  symbolical  high-priesthood  was  extinguished, 
and  the  priestly  dignity  transferred  from  the  high  priest  of  the  year 
to  the  eternal  High  Priest,  who  was  now  prepared  to  give  up  His 
own  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  people.  In  this  double  shape,  his 
sentence  became  an  ironical  utterance,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of 
Divine  Providence  over  the  miserable  obduracy  under  which  he 
laboured,  might  be  seen  to  mirror  itself.  '  For  the  true  purpose  of 
annihilating  Jesus  was  through  His  death — which  was  here  resolved 
upon,  and  which  in  another  sense  than  Caiaphas  meant  proved  a 
death  of  One  for  the  people— utterly  frustrated  ;  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
by  His  death  overcame  death,  and  established  His  kingdom.  And 
the  coming  of  the  Romans,  which  was  pleaded  as  a  pretext,  was 
not  averted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  divine  judgment 
(Deut.  xxviii.  49  if.),  was  brought  about  simply  through  the  re 
jection  of  the  Anointed  One.'1 

The  sentence  of  Caiaphas  found  concurrence  with  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  There  were,  it  is  true,  individual 
adherents  of  Jesus  in  the  college  who  kept  from  joining  in  this 
decision.2  But  after  the  first  utterances  to  this  effect,  they  would 
hardly  dare  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  in  the  assembly  under 
its  present  fanatical  excitement.  From  this  time  there  took  place 
repeated  deliberations,  which  tended  to  the  conclusion  of  bringing 
the  Lord  to  trial  upon  some  capital  charge. 

Jesus  soon  learnt  how  matters  stood.  He  knew  that  now  He 
could  not  anymore  make  His  appearance  in  public  without  drawing 
upon  Him  His  execution.  No  doubt,  at  this  time  His  enemies 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  Him  as  quickly  and  as 
secretly  as  possible.  But  to  Jesus  Himself  it  was  a  clear  point, 
that  He  should  die  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
rapidly  approaching  Passover.  He  knew  what  the  slaughtering  of 
the  Passover-lamb  signified  for  Him.  He  therefore  considered  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  Himself  for  the  present  from  the  treacherous 
designs  of  His  enemies,  and  to  wait  for  the  pilgrim-train  going  up 
to  the  Passover,  in  order  then  to  attach  Himself  thereto.  With 
this  view  He  betook  Himself  with  His  disciples  to  the  town  of 
Ephraim,  which  lay  several  hours  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Bethel,  in. 
the  vicinity  of  the  desert  of  Judea.  He  here  lived  in  retirement,  in 

1  So  Ebrard,  ut  supra.  z  See  Luke  xxiii.  50,  51. 
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the  midst  of  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  district,  which,  by  lonely  and 
deserted  valleys,  and  by  bare  stony  heights,  offering  lofty  views  of 
far-distant  scenery,  was  connected  with  the  neighbouring  rocky 
range  called  the  Quarantana.  Here  He  might  pass  the  days 
undisturbed  amongst  a  small  circle  of  intimate  disciples  and  friends, 
or  else  as  a  lonely  anchorite  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  able  thus 
both  to  withdraw  Himself  from  the  reach  of  His  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  great  road  to  Galilee  which  passed  near,  to 
remain  in  connection  with  His  larger  community  of  disciples  and 
with  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  He  had  here  a  quiet  watch- 
tower,  on  which  He  could  wait  for  the  Passover  pilgrim-train  from 
Galilee,  and  it  may  be  also  from  Perea,  which  came  above  Jericho, 
to  go  out  to  meet  it  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive. 

But  He  had  not  many  more  days  left  for  this  retirement.     That 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  near,  might  be  seen  in  the  advanced 
detachments   preceding  the   proper   pilgrim-trains  which  already 
were  beginning  to  flock  onward  in  considerable  numbers.     These 
ordinarily  consisted  of  persons  who  had  to  attend  to  a  sacrifice  of 
purification  in  the  temple :  they  had  already  at  their  own  homes 
obtained  from  the  priests  a  preliminary  absolution  from  some  form 
of  Levitical  defilement  which  they  had  incurred  ;  but  they  needed, 
according  to  the  prescription  of  the  law,  to  have  such  absolution 
solemnly  sealed  in  the  temple.     In  this  way  they  would  qualify 
themselves  to  take  part  in  the  general  celebration  of  the  Passover 
by  the  whole  people.     These  pilgrims  of  the  Passover,  however, 
seemed  to  busy  themselves  more  with  Jesus  and  the  issue  of  His 
cause  than  with  the  rites  of  their  purification.    Knots  of  them  would 
stand  together  in  the  temple,  expressing  their  anxious  expectation 
whether  He  would  come  to  the  feast  or  not ;  and  the  apprehension 
that  He  would  not  corne  was  also  expressed,  as  it  should  seem,  in  a 
very  lively  manner.     It  is  very  conceivable,  that  among  these  puri 
fied  persons  there  were  some  who  had  been  relieved  of  leprosy  by 
the  miraculous  help  of  Jesus.     At  all  events,  their  tone  of  feeling 
seems  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  Lord.    But,  however,  His  enemies 
likewise  were  looking  out  for  Him  with  the  utmost  excitement  of 
feeling.    They  had,  therefore,  already  issued  an  order,  that  any  one 
who  knew  where  He  was  staying  should  report  it,  in  order  that  He 
might  be  apprehended.     Amidst  this  excitement  of  men's  minds  it 
was  that  the  decisive  feast  of  the  Passover  drew  on. 

NOTE. 

The  differences  in  the  determination  of  the  position  of  Ephraim, 
which  we  find  between  Jerome  and  Eusebius  in  ancient  times,  and 
again  recently  between  (e.g.)  K.  von  Raumer  and  Ebrard  (see 
Ebrard,  p.  3GO,  note),  evidently,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  moderns, 
who  do  not  hold  by  the  simple  statements  of  geographers,  proceed 
from  a  presumption  of  mistaken  exegesis ;  namely,  the  following, 
that  Jesus  in  going  from  Ephraim  must  have  proceeded  to  Jeru 
salem  in  a  direct  continuous  route  through  Jericho.  But  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  maintaining  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  plainly 
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appears  from  the  course  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  that  Jesus,  from  His 
asylum  near  the  wilderness,  i.e.,  from  Ephraim,  went  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Jericho  to  meet  the  pilgrim-train,  and  that  after  joining  it 
He  then  journeyed  to  Jerusalem.  Ephraim  surely  lay  not  far  from. 
Bethel,  since  it  is  more  than  once  in  the  statement  of  historical 
occurrences  mentioned  in  connection  with  Bethel.  (See  K.  v. 
Raumer's  Palestine,  p.  187.)  In  respect  to  the  site  of  Bethel, 
Robinson  (i.  449)  believes  that  he  recognized  it  in  the  ruins  of 
Beitin.  '  Bethel  (he  says)  was  a  border  city  between  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim;  at  first  assigned  to  Benjamin,  but  conquered  and  after 
wards  retained  by  Ephraim.  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it 
lay  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  right  or  east  of  the 
road  leading  to  Sichem  or  Neapolis  (Nabulus).  From  Beitin  to 
el-Bireh  we  found  the  distance  to  be  forty-five  minutes,  and  from 
Bireh  to  Jerusalem  three  hours,  with  horses.  The  correspondence 
therefore  in  the  situation  is  very  exact ;  and  the  name  affords 
decisive  confirmation.  The  Arabic  termination  in  for  the  Hebrew 
cl  is  not  an  unusual  change.'  In  this  neighbourhood  Robinson  finds 
the  proper  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  'about  el-Bireh,  and  farther 
north.3  Not  far  from  Bethel,  eastward,  Robinson  passed  a  night  in 
the  village  of  Taiyibeh.  Here  the  vicinity  of  the  desert  was  plainly 
marked.  '  Two  or  three  nights  before,  robbers  had  entered  the 
village  and  stolen  several  sheep.  The  desert  towards  the  Dead  Sea 
was  said  to  be  full  of  them'  (i.  44G).  Sepp  (iii.  153)  is  disposed  to 
discover  in  this  el-Taiyibeh  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ephraim.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  passages  which  he  has  himself  quoted,  Ephraim 
lay  in  the  valley,  while  Taiyibeh  'crowns  a  conical  hill'  (Robinson, 
p.  444).  What  Sepp  adduces  from  Jewish  writings  respecting  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  Ephraim  certainly  suits  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bethel  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  444-447).  If  we  look  for  Ephraim 
eastward  of  Bethel  (as  we  are  induced  to  do  by  the  notice  of 
Josephus  (De  Bello  JucL,  iv.  9,  9),  according  to  which  Vespasian, 
marching  from  Cesarea  into  the  hill-country,  first  took  possession  of 
the  toparchies  of  Gophna  arid  Acrabatene,  then  of  the  little  towns  of 
Bethel  and  Ephraim,  and  then  betook  himself  towards  Jerusalem),  we 
approach  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills  which  run  out  from  the  rocky 
mountain-range  of  Quarantana  by  Jericho  in  a  north-eastwardly 
direction  (see  Robinson,  i.  555).  As  far  back  as  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Taiyibeh  we  find  beginnings  of  the  desert ;  e.g.,  a  ravine 
'  overgrown  with  heath-like  plants  and  with  sage,  intermingled  with 
the  fragrant  Za'ter'  (see  Robinson,  i.  444).  A  description  of  the 
desert  itself  as  seen  between  Jericho  and  Taiyibeh,  see  in  i.  572. 
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Ilengstenberg's  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Vol.  II. 
187  3  —  Keil's  Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.     One  Volume. 

Winer's  Collection  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.     Oue  Volume. 

Keil's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Vol.  I. 

Martensen  on  Christian  Ethics. 
187  4 — Christlieb's  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.     One  Vol. 

Keil's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Vol.  II. 

Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Proverbs.     Vol.  I. 

Oehler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.  I. 
187  5 — Godet's  Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.     Two  Volumes. 

Oehler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.  II. 

Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Proverbs.     Vol.  11. 
~J    8  7  6  —  Keil's  Commentary  on  Ezekiel.     Two  Volumes. 

Luthardt's  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     Vol.  I. 

Godet's  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     Vol.  I. 
187  7  —  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes. 

Godet's  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.    Vols.  II.  and.  III. 

Luthardt's  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     Vol.  II. 
1    8  7  8 — Gebhardt's  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Luthardt's  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     Vol.  III. 

Philippi's  Commentary  on  the  Romans.     Vol.  I. 

Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Reformation.     Vol.  I. 
187  9 — Philippi's  Commentary  on  the  Somans.     Vol.  II. 

Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Reformation.     Vol.  II. 

Steimneyer' s  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Haupt's  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.     One  Volume. 
*„*  For  Xew  Series  commencing  with  1880,  see  previous  pcye. 
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MESSRS.  CLARK  allow  a  SELECTION  of  TWENTY  VOLUMES  (or  more  at  the  same 
ratio)  from  the  various  Series  previous  to  the  Volumes  issued  in  1878  (see  below), 

At  the  Subscription  Price  of  Five  Guineas. 

NON-SUBSCRIPTION  PRICKS  WITHIN  BRACKETS. 


Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  E.  W.  HEXGSTENBERO,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  In  Three  Vols.  8vo.  (33s.) 

Dr.  Gieseler. — Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  J.  C.  L.  GIESELEII, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen.  Five  Vols.  8vo.  (£2,  12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Olshausen. — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Adapted  especially 
for  Preachers  and  Students.  By  HERMANN  OLSHAUSEN,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  In  Four  Vols.  8vo.  (£2,  2s.)— Com 
mentary  on  the  Romans.  In  One  vol.  8ro.  (10s.  6d.) — Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  One  Vol.  8vo.  (9s.) 
— Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  Titus,  and  the 
First  to  Timothy,  lii  continuation  of  the  "Work  of  Ulshausen.  By  Lie. 
AUGUST  WIESINGER.  In  One  VoL  8vo.  (10s.  Cd.) 

Dr.  Neander. — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  By 
AUGUSTUS  NEANDEK,  D.D.  Nine  Vols.  8vo-  (£3,  7s.  6d.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  Hiivernick. — General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  By 
Professor  HAVEKNICK.  One  Vol.  8vo.  (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Muller. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  JULIUS  ilULLEE.  Two 
Vols.  8vo.  (21s.)  New  Edition. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Messianic  Predictions.  By  E.  "W.  HENGSTENBERG,  D.D.  Four  Vols.  (£2,  2s.) 

Dr.  M.  Baumgarten. — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or,  The  History  of  the  Chnrch 
in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  M.  BAUMGARTEN,  Ph.D.  Three  Vols.  (£1,  7s.) 

Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  RUDOLPH  STIER,  D.D.,  Chief 
Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.  In  Eight  Vols.  8vo.  (£4,  4s.) 

Dr.  Carl  Ullmann. — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  (£1,  Is.) 

Professor  Kurtz. — History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or,  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

By  Professor  KUKTZ  of  Dorpat     In  Three  Vols.     (£1,  11s.  Gd.) 
Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 

St  James.     By  RUDOLPH  STIEE,  D.D.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6cl.) 
Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Oue  Vol.     (9s.) 
Professor  Tholnck. — Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  One  Vol.  (10s.  6d. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To  which  are  appended :  .Treatises 
ontheSougof  Solomon;  the  Cook  of  Job;  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.  In  One  Vol.  bvo.  (9s.) 

Dr.  Ebrard. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.       By  Dr.  JOHN  II.   A. 

EBRABD,  Professor  of  Theology.    In  One  VoL    (10«.  6d.) 
Dr.   Lange. — Theological   and  Homiletical   Commentary  on   the   Gospels  of  St. 

Matthew  and  Mark.     By  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D.     Three  Vols.     (10s.  lid.  each.) 
Dr.  Dorner. — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Chriet. 

By   Dr.   J.   A.    DORNKK,   Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  1; 

Five  Vols.    (£2,  LJs.  6d.) 
Lange  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on 

the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     Two  Vols.     (18s.) 
Dr.  Ebrard. — The  Gospel  History:    A  Compendium  of  Critical  Investigations   in 

support  of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels.     One  Vol.     (10s.  «d. ) 
Lange,  Lechler,   and  Gerok. — Theological  and  Eomiletical  Commentary  on  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Edited  by  Dr.  LANGE.     Two  Vols.     (21s. ) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 
Professor  Koil. — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     Three  Vols.     (31s.  6d.) 
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Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Buth.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology.     One  Vol.     (12s.) 

Dr.  C.  A.  Auberlen.— The  Divine  Eevelation.     8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.     Two  Vols.     (21s. ) 

Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.      Two  Vols.      (21s.) 

Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Dogmatics.     A    Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of 

Christianity.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lange. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Dr.  Harless.— A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  EzekieL     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Stier.— The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Bleek. — Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Schmid. — New  Testament  Theology.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     Three  Vols.     (31s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — The  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant.  Two  Vols.  (21s. ) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.     One  Volume.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.     One  Volume.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.    One  Volume.    (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Estner.    One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.) — Collection  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.  One  Vol.  (10s.  Gd.) 
Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Ethics.     One  Volume.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.     Two  Vols.    (21s.) 
Professor  Oehler. — Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     Two  Vols.     (21s. ) 
Professor  Christlieb. — Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Godet. — Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Luthardt. — Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     (21s.) 
Professor  Godet. — Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.     Three  Vols.     (31s.  6d.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Ezekiel.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.      One 

Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

And,  in  connection  with  the  Series — 

Murphy's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.     To  count  as  Two  Volumes.    (12s.) 
Alexander's  Commentary  on  Isaiah.     Two  Volumes.     (17s.) 
Sitter's  (Carl)  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.     Pour  Volumes.     (32s.) 
Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  Volumes.     (21s.) 
Macdonald's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.     Two  Volumes.     (21s.) 
Gerlach's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     8vo.     (10s.  6d. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc.  One  Vol.  (12s. ) 
The  series,  in  151  Volumes  (including  1881),  price  £39,  12s.  9d.,  forms  an  Apparatus 
without  which  it  may  be  truly  said  no  Theological  Library  can  be  complete;  and  the 
Publishers  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  no  more  appropriate  gift  could  be 
presented  to  a  Clergyman  than  the  Series,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

*„*  No  DUPLICATES  can  be  included  in  the  Selection  of  Twenty  Volumes ;  and  it  will  save 
trouble  and  correspondence  if  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  NO  LESS  number 
than  Twenty  can  be  supplied,  unless  at  non-subscription  price. 

Subscribers'  Names  received  by  all  Retail  Booksellers. 

LONDON  :  (For  Works  at  Non-subscription  price  only)  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  Co. 
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LANGE'S    COMMENTARIES. 

(Subscription  price,  nett),  15s.  each. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  COMMENTARY 

ON   THE   OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Specially  designed  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  By 
Prof.  JOHN  PETER  LANGE,  D.D.,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  eminent 
European  Divines.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  revised  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Rev.  Dr.  PHILIP  SCIIAFF,  assisted  by  leading  Divines  of  the  various 
Evangelical  Denominations. 

OLD  TESTAMENT— 14  VOLUMES. 

IX.  THE  PSALMS.  By  CARL  BERXHARDT 
MOLL,  D.D.  With  a  new  Metrical  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Philological  Notes,  by  T. 
J.  CO»AST,  D.D. 


L  GENESIS.  With  a  General  Introduc 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  Prof.  J.  P. 
LANGB,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  Additions,  by  Prof.  TATLER  LEWIS, 
LL.D.,  and  A.  GOSMAN,  D.D. 

II.  EXODUS.  By  J.  P.  LAXOE,  D.D. 
LEVITICUS.  By  J.  P.  LANC.K.D.D.  With 
GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  by  Rev.  Dr. 
OSOOOD. 

HI.  NUMBERS  AND  DEUTERONOMY. 
NUMBERS.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  LANGK,  D.D. 
DEUTERONOMY.  By  W.  J.  SCHROEDER. 

IV.  JOSHUA.  By  Eev.  F.  R.  FAY.  JUDGES 
and  RUTH.     By  Prof.  PAULUS  CASSKLL,  D.D. 

V.  SAMUEL.    I.   and  IL      By  Professor 
ERDMANN,  D.D. 

VI.  KINGS.    By  KARL  CUR.  W.  F.  BAHR, 
D.D. 

VII.  CHRONICLES,  I.  and  II.    By  OTTO 
ZOCKLKK.      EZRA.      By  FR.   W.   SCHULTZ. 
NEHEMIAH.     By    Rer.    HOWARD   CROSBY, 
D.D..LL.D.    ESTHER.    By  KR.  W.  Scnci/rz. 

VIII.  JOB.    With  an  Introduction  and 
Annotations  by  Prof.  TATLER  LEWIS,  LL.D. 
A  Commentary  by  Dr.  OTTO  ZOCKLER,  to 
gether  with  an  introductory  Essay  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  by  Prof.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D. 


X.  PROVERBS.    By  Prof.  OTTO  ZOCKLER, 
D.D.    ECCLESIASTES.     By  Prof.  0.  ZOCK 
LER,    D.D.      With    Additions,  and    a    new 
Metrical  Version,  by  Prof.  TATLKK  LEWIS, 
D.D.      THE    SONG    OF    SOLOMON.      By 
Prof.  O.  ZOCKLER,  D.D. 

XI.  ISAIAH.    By  C.  W.  E.  NAEGELSBACH. 

XIL  JEREMIAH.  By  C.  W.  E.  NAEGELS 
BACH,  D.I>.  LAMENTATIONS.  By  C.  W. 
E.  NAEGELSBACH,  D.D. 

XIII.  EZEKIEL.  By  F.  W.  SCHRODER, 
D.D.  DANIEL.  *By  Professor  ZOCKLKB, 
P.D. 

XTV.  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS.  HOSEA, 
JOEL,  and  AMOS.  By  OTTO  SCHMOLLKK, 
Ph.D.  OBADIAH  and  MICAH.  By  Rev. 
PAITL  KLKIMKRT.  JONAH,  NAHUM, 
HABAKKUK,  and  ZEPHANIAH.  By  Rev. 
PACLKLEINERT.  HAGGAI.  By  Rev.  JAMKS 
E.  M'CcKDY.  ZECHARIAH.  By  T.  W. 
CHAMBERS,  D.D.  MALACHI.  By  JOSEPH 
PACKARD,  D.D. 


THE  APOCRYPHA.     (./«.« publi^he/i.)    By  E.  C.  BISSELL,  D.D.     One  Volume. 

NEW  TESTAMENT— 10  VOLUMES. 


I.  MATTHEW.     With  a  General  Intro 

duction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  J.  P. 
LANGK,  D.D.  Translated,  with  Additions,  by 
PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D. 

II.  MARK.    By  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D.    LUKE. 
By  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE. 

III.  JOHN.    By  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D. 

IV.  ACTS.    By  G.  V.  LECHLEK,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  CHARLES  GEROK. 

V.  ROMANS.    By  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D.,  and 

Rev.  F.  K.  FAT. 


VL  CORINTHIANS. 
KLINT,. 


By    CHRISTIAN   F. 


VII.  GALATIANS.     By  OTTO  SCITMOLLF.R, 
Ph.D.     EPHESIANS    and    COLOSSIANS. 
By   KARL   BRAUNE,   D.D.     PHILIPPIANS. 
By  KARL  BRAUNE,  D.D. 

VIII.  THESSALONIANS.    F.y  Drs.  AI-RER- 
LIX  and  KIGGRNBACH.     TIMOTHY.     By  J. 
J.  VAN  OOSTKRZEK,  D.D.    TITUS.    By  J.  J. 
VAN  OOSTERZEE,  D.D.    PHILEMON.    By  J. 
J.  VAN  OOSTERZEK.  D.D.     HEBREWS.    By 
KABL  B.  MOLL,  D.D. 

IX.  JAMES.     By  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D..  and 
J.  J.  VAN   OOSTERZKK,  D.D.    PETER  and 
JUDE.      By  G.  F.  C.   FRONMFLLER,  Ph.D. 
JOHN.    By  KARL  BRACNE,  D.D. 

X.  THE    REVELATION    OF     JOHN.      By 
r>r.  J.   P.  LANGK.      Together  with  double 
Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  Ten  Volumes 
on  the  New  Testament,  by  JOHN  II.  WOODS. 
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In  Twenty  Handsome  Svo  Volumes,  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  £5,  5s., 

MEYER'S 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

'  Meyer  has  been  long  and  well  known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  Carman 
expositors  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  is 
unrivalled  as  an  interpreter  of  the  grammatical  and  historical  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writers.  The  Publishers  have  now  rendered  another  seasonable  and  important  service  to 
English  students  in  producing  this  translation.'— Guardian. 


(Yearly  Issue  of  Four  Volumes,  21s.) 
Each  Volume  will  be  sold  separately  at  (on  an  average)  10s.  6d.  to  Non-Subscribers. 

CRITICAL   AND    EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By     Dr.      H.     A.     W.      MEYER, 
OBERCONSISTORIALRATH,  HANNOVER. 

The  portion  contributed  by  Dr.  MEYER  has  been  placed  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Rev.  Dr.  DICKSON,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
Eev.  Dr.  CROMBIE,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews ;  and  Eev.  Dr.  STEWART,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University 
of  Glasgow. 

1st  Year — Romans,  Two  Volumes. 

Galatians,  One  Volume. 

St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  I. 
2d  Year— St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  II. 

Philippians  and  Colossians,  One  Volume. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  I. 

Corinthians,  Vol.  I. 
3d.  Year — Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Two  Volumes. 

Corinthians,  Vol.  II. 
4th  Year — Mark  and  Luke,  Two  Volumes. 

Ephesians  and  Philemon,  One  Volume. 

Thessalonians.     (Dr.  Lunemann.) 
Sth  Year— Timothy  and  Titus.     (Dr.  Huther.) 

Peter  and  Jude.     (Dr.  Huther.) 

Hebrews.     (Dr.  Lunemann.}         \  Second  Issue  in  prepara- 

James  and  John.     (Dr.  Hutli (•?•.)>  tion. 

The  series,  as  uvitten  by  Meyer  himself,  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Ephesians 
with  Philemon  in  one  volume,  nut  to  this  the  Publishers  liave  thought  it  right  to  add 
Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  Liineraann,  and  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
by  Dr.  Huthcr. 


'  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  learned  coin- 
mentary  of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  throughout;  and  I  must  attain, 
as  in  the  preface  to  the  Galatians,  avow  my  great  obligations  to  the  acumen  and  scholar 
ship  of  the  learned  editor.' — BISHOP  ELLICOTT  in  Preface  to  his  '  Commentary  on  Ephesians.' 

'  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — PHILIP  SCIIAFF,  D.D. 

1  In  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  he  is  equalled  by  few.' — 
Literary  Churchman. 

'  We  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  remains,  of  its  own  kind,  the  very  best  Commentary 
of  the  New  Testament  which  wo  possess.' — Church  Bells. 

'  Xo  exegetical  work  is  on  the  whole  more  valuable,  or  stands  in  higher  public  esteem. 
As  a  critic  he  is  candid  and  cautious;  exact  to  minuteness  in  philology ;  a  master  of  the 
grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpretation.' — Princeton  Review. 
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CHEAP    RE-ISSUE     OP 

STIER'S  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 

To  meet  a  very  general  desire  that  this  now  well-known  Work  should  be 
brought  more  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  Messrs. 
CLARK  are  now  issuing,  for  a  limited  period,  the  Eiijht  Volumes,  handsomely 
bound  in  Four,  at  the  Subscription  Price  of 

TWO    GUINEAS. 

As  the  allowance  to  the  Trade  must  necessarily  be  small,  orders  sent  either 
direct  or  through  Booksellers  must  in  every  case  be  accompanied  with  a  Post 
Office  Order  for  the  above  amount. 

'  The  whole  work  is  a  treasury  of  thoughtful  exposition.  Its  measure  of  practical  and 
spiritual  application,  with  exegetical  criticism,  commends  it  to  the  use  of  those  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  preach  as  well  as  to  understand  the  Gospel  of  Christ' — Guardian. 


New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  Sulscrijjtion  Price  28s., 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS   CHRIST: 

A  Complete  Critical  Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection  of 
the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 

'  We  have  arrived  at  a  most  favourable  conclusion  regarding  the  importance  and  ability 
of  this  work — the  former  depending  upon  the  present  condition  of  theological  criticism, 
tho  latter  on  the  wide  range  of  the  work  itself ;  the  singularly  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  Author,  as  well  as  his  pious,  reverential,  and  erudite  treatment  of  a  subject  inex 
pressibly  holy.  .  .  .  Wo  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  our  readers. 
We  are  convinced  of  its  value  and  enormous  range.' — Irith  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


BENGEL'S    GNOMON-CHEAP    EDITION. 

GNOMON   OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  JOHN  ALBERT  BF.NGEL.  Now  first  translated  into  English.  With 
Original  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Illustrative.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
ANDREW  R.  FAUSSET,  M.A.  The  Original  Translation  was  in  Five  Large 
Volumes,  demy  8vo,  averaging  more  than  550  pages  each,  and  the  very 
great  demand  for  this  Edition  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  issue  the 
Five  Volumes  bound  in  Three,  at  the  Subscription  Price  of 

TWENTY-POUR    SHILLINGS. 
They  trust  by  this  still  further  to  increase  its  usefuliMW. 

'It  is  a  work  which  manifests  the  most  intimate  and  i>r<ifmind  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
and  which,  if  we  examine  it  with  care,  will  often  be  found  to  condense  more  matter  into 
a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  many  pages  of  other  writers.' — Archdeacon  If*  ML 

'  In  respect  both  of  its  contents  and  its  tone,  Bengal's  Gnomon  stands  alone.  Even 
among  laymen  there  has  arisen  a  healthy  and  vigorous  desire  fur  scriptural  knowledge, 
and  liengel  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  aid  such  inquirers.  There  is  perhaps 
no  book  every  word  of  which  has  been  so  well  weighed,  or  in  which  a  single  technical 
term  contains  so  often  far-reaching  and  suggestive  views.  .  .  .  Tho  theoretical  and 
practical  are  as  intimately  connected  as  light  and  heat  in  the  Bun's  ray.' — Life  of  Perthet. 


T.  and  T.  Clarlc  s  Publications. 


In  Twenty-four  Handsome  8vo  Volumes,  Subscription  Price  £6,  6s.  od., 


A  COLLECTION  OP  ALL  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  PRIOR  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC.EA. 


EDITKD    fiY    THE 


REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  AND  JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D. 


MESSRS.  CLARK  arc  now  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  Series. 
It  has  been  received  with  marked  approval  by  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  as  supplying  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impartiality,  learn 
ing,  and  care  with  which  Editors  and  Translators  have  executed  a  very  difficult 
task. 

The  Publishers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  continue  to  supply  the  Scries  at  the 
Subscription  price. 

The  Works  are  arranged  as  follow  : — 


FIRST    YEAR. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  comprising 
Clement's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
Polycarp  to  the  Ephcsians;  Martyr 
dom  of  Polycarp ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas ; 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  (longer  and  shorter, 
and  also  the  Syriac  version) ;  Martyr 
dom  of  Ignatius  ;  Epistleto  Diognetus  ; 
Pastor  of  Hermas;  Papias  ;  Spurious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.  In  One  Volume. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR;  ATHENAGORAS. 
In  One  Volume. 

TATIAN;  THEOPIIILUS;  THE  CLE- 
mentine  Recognitions.  In  One  Volume. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
First,  comprising  Exhortation  to  Hea 
then  ;  The  Instructor;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Miscellanies. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

IIIPPOLYTUS,  Volume  First;  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,  and  Fragments  from 
his  Commentaries. 

IREN^EUS,  Volume  First. 

TERTULLIAN  AGAINST  MARCION. 

CYPRIAN,  Volume  First;  the  Epistles, 
and  some  of  the  Treatises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

IREN^EUS  (completion);  HIPPOLYTUS 
(completion);  Fragments  of  Third 
Century.  In  One  Volume. 

ORIGEN:  De  Principiis;  Letters;  and 
portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsus. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
Second  ;  Completion  of  Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  First;  To  the 
Martyrs;  Apology;  To  the  Nations, 
etc. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 
CYPRIAN,  Volume  Second  (completion)  ; 

Novation;  Mimicins  Felix;  Fragments. 
METHODIUS;    ALEXANDER  OF  LY- 

copolis;  Peter  of  Alexandria;  Anato- 

lius;     Clement    on     Virginity;     and 

Fragments. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Second. 
APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS,  ACTS,  AND 

Revelations  ;  comprising  all  the  very 

curious  Apocryphal  Writings  of    the 

first  three  Centuries. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Third  (comple 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE  HOMILIES;  APOSTO- 
lical  Constitutions.  In  One  Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS;  GREGORY  THAUMA- 
turgus  ;  Syrian  Fragments.  In  One 
Volume. 

SIXTH    YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS;  Two  Volumes. 

ORIGEN,  Volume  Second  (completion). 
12s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY  LITURGIES  AND  REMAIN- 
ing  Fragments.  9s.  to  Non-Subscri 
bers. 


Single  Years  cannot  be  had  separately,  unless  to  complete  sets ;  but  any  Volume 
may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d., — with  the  exception  of  ORIGEN,  Vol.  II.,  12s. ; 
and  the  EARLY  LITURGIES,  Ds. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Fifteen  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  Subscription  Price  £3,  19s. 
(Yearly  issuca  of  Four  Volumes,  21s.) 

SKKorfes  of  St.  gtagttstm*. 

EDITED  BY  MARCUS  DODS,   D.D. 

SUBSCRIPTION: 

Four  Volumes  for  a  Guinea,  payable  in  advance  (2-ls.  when  not  paid 

in  advance). 

FIRST     YEAR.  THIRD     YEAR. 

THE  'CITY  OF  GOD.'    Two  Volumes.      COMMENTARY    ON  JOHN.      Two 
WRITINGS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  Volumes. 

Voeiumenati6t  C°ntrOVer8y-     In   °ne      ON    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE,   Ex- 

CIURIDION,  ON  CATECIII/.INO,  and  ON 

THE   ANTI-PELAGIAN    WORKS    OF  FAITH  AND  THK  CKEKD.  One  Volume. 

St.  Augustine.     Vol.  I. 

THE   ANTI-PELAGIAN  WORKS    OF 
St.  Augustine.     Vol.  II. 

FOURTH     YEAR. 
•LETTERS.'    Vol.11. 


SECOND     YEAR. 

'  LETTERS.'    Vol.  I. 

TREATISES  AGAINST    FAUST  US 


the  Manicbaean.    One  Volume. 

THE    HARMONY    OF    THE    EVAN-  'CONFESSIONS.'    With  Copious  Notes 

pelists,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  ^  Kev'  J'  G"  P^^TON. 

One  Volume.  ANTI-PELAGIAN    WRITINGS.      Vol. 

ON  THE  TRINITY.    One  Volume.  III. 


Messrs.  CLAKK  believe  this  will  prove  not  the  least  valuable  of  their  various 
Series.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  not  only  accuracy,  but  elegance. 

It  is  understood  that  Subscribers  are  bound  to  take  at  least  the  issues  for 
two  years.  Each  volume  is  sold  separately  at  10s.  6d. 

'For  the  reproduction  of  the  "City  of  God"  in  an  admirable  English  garb  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  well-directed  enterprise  and  energy  of  Messrs.  Clark,  and  to  the 
accuracy  and  scholarship  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of  translation.' 
— Christian  Obterrer. 

'The  present  translation  reads  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  both  with  the  erudition  and  the  fair  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by  the 
translators  and  the  editor.' — John  Bull. 

SELECTION     FROM 

ANTE-NICENE     LIBRARY 

AND 

ST.   AUGUSTINE'S   WORKS. 


TIHE  Ante-Nicene  Library  being   now  completed  in  24  volumes,   and  the 
St.  Augustine  Series  being  also  complete  (u'ith  the  exception  of  the  '  LIFE  ') 
in  15  volumes,  Messrs.  CLARK  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  give  a  Selection  of  20  Volumes  from  both  of  those  series  at  the  Sub 
scription  Price  of  FIVE  GUINEAS  (or  a  larger  number  at  same  proportion). 


io  T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


Complete  Critical  and  Ezegetical  Apparatus  on  the  Old  Testament. 


KEIL    AND    DELITZSCH'S 

COMMENTARIES  ON  AND  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 


THE  above  series  (published  in  CLARK'S  Foreign  Theological  Library)  is  now 
completed  in  27  Volumes,  and,  in  compliance  with  numerous  requests, 
Messrs.  CLARK  will  supply  it  at  the  Subscription  price,  in  COMPLETE  SETS  (o?%), 
of  £7,  2s. 

Separate  volumes  may  be  hud  at  the  non-subscription  price  o/ 10s.  Gd.  each. 

So  complete  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Apparatus  on  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  English  language,  and  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  more  widely  extended  than  perhaps 
ever  before,  it  is  believed  this  offer  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  '  Keil  and  Delitzsch  '  series  is  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said 
regarding  it,  but  the  Publishers  may  refer  to  the  following  opinions  during  the 
currency  of  its  publications. 


'  This  series  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  biblical  scholar,  and  as  regards  its  general 
execution,  it  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.' — Edinburgh  Review. 

'  We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Delitzsch's  great  merits  as  a  commentator, 
and,  in  particular,  of  his  portion  of  the  admirable  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
written  by  himself  and  Dr.  Keil,  that  we  need  only  now  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
completion  of  the  entire  work.' — Church  Sells. 

'A  more  valuable  commentary  for  the  "theological  students  and  scholars,"  for  whom 
it  is  exclusively  intended,  than  the  one  contained  in  these  volumes,  does  not  exist  i.i 
Eu  glish.' — Methodist  Recorder. 

'  The  authors  are  among  the  most  accomplished  of  living  Hebraists,  and  Delitzsch  is, 
in  addition,  a  man  of  Hue  historical  imagination,  and  of  clear  spiritual  vision.' — Baptist 
Magazine. 

'  A  more  important  contribution  than  this  series  of  commentaries  has,  we  think,  never 
been  presented  to  English  theological  students.' — Rock. 

;  Very  high  merit,  for  thorough  Hebrew  scholarship,  and  for  keen  critical  sagacity, 
belongs  to  these  Old  Testament  Commentaries.  ISfo  scholar  will  willingly/ dispense 
with  them.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'The  very  valuable  Keil  and  Delitzsch  series  of  Commentaries.' — Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine. 

'  Prom  a  pretty  careful  study  of  his  commentaries  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  painstaking  fidelity,  extensive  and  thorough  knowledge,  and  capacity  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  writer  he  is  busy  with,  there  are  few  commentators  so  competent 
as  Keil.' — Daily  Review. 

'  In  Dclitzsch's  work  we  find  the  same  industrious  scholarship  which  is  of  acknow 
ledged  worth,  and  the  same  conscientious  exegesis  which  is  always  worthy.  No  book 
could  be  treated  with  more  pains  than  by  this  writer,  and  none  could  be  examined  more 
thoroughly — every  phrase,  every  word,  every  syllable  showing  the  utmost  interest  and 
research  of  the  commentator.' — Scotsman. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications.  1 1 

In  Four  Volumes,  imperial  Svo,  handsomely  bound,  price  Ids.  < 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS   AND    MAPS. 

EDITED  BY  PHILIP   SCHAFF,   D.D.,   LL.D. 


Just  published,  Volume  II. 

ST.    JOHN'S    GOSPEL. 

P.r  W.  MILLIGAN,  D.D.,  AND  W.  F.  MOULTON,  D.D. 

THE    ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES. 
BY  THE  VEKT  REV.  DEAN  HOWSON  AXD  REV.  CANON  SPENCE. 

Recently  published,  Volume  I. 

THE    SYNOPTICAL    GOSPELS. 

BT  PHILIP  SCIIAFF,  D.D.,  AND  MATTHEW  B.  EIDDLE,  D.D. 


The  Contributors,  in  addition  to  the  above,  are — 


JOSEPH  ANGUS,  D.D. 
Principal  DAVID  BROWN,  D.D. 
MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 
J.  OSWALD  DYKES,  D.D. 
PATON  J.  GLOAG,  D.D. 


J.  RAWSON  LUMBY,  D.D. 
EDWARD  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  B.  POPE,  D.D. 
MATTHEW  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D. 
S.  W.  F.  S ALMOND,  D.D. 


Maps  and  Plans — Professor  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 
Illustrations -W.  M.  THOMSON,  D.D.,  Author  of  'The  Land  and  the  Book.' 


From  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

'  A  useful,  valuable,  and  instructive  Commentary.  In  all  the  interpretation  is  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  cogency,  and  iu  a  manner  calculated  to  commend  the  volumes  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
publishers  as  well  as  the  writers.' 

From  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

'I  have  looked  into  this  volume,  and  read  several  of  the  notes  on  crucial  passages. 
They  soem  to  me  very  well  done,  with  great  fairness,  and  with  evident  knowledge  of  the 
controversies  concerning  them.  The  illustrations  aro  very  good.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  book  will  prove  very  valuable.' 

From  '  The  London.  Quarterly  Revio-w.' 

'  The  second  volume  lies  before  us,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.  We  Lave  care 
fully  examined  that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  occupied  with  St.  John — of  the  Acts  wo 
shall  speak  by  and  by,  and  elsewhere — and  think  that  a  more  honest,  thorough,  and,  in 
some  respects,  perfect  piece  of  work  has  not  lately  bt»en  given  to  the  public.  The  two 
writers  aro  tolerably  well  known  ;  and  known  as  possessing  precisely  the  qualities, 
severally  and  jointly,  which  this  kind  of  labour  demands.  Wo  may  be  sure  that  in  them 
the  highest  Biblical  scholarship,  literary  taste,  and  evangelical  orthodoxy  meet.' 

From  '  The  Record." 

'The  first  volume  of  this  roinnifiirary  was  warily  recommended  in  these  columns 
soon  after  it  was  published,  and  wo  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  as  favourable  a  testimony 
to  the  second  volume.  .  .  .  The  commentators  have  uiven  the  results  of  their  own 
researches  in  a  simple  style,  with  brevity,  but  with  sufiicient  fulness;  and  their  exposi 
tion  is,  all  through,  eminently  readable.  .  .  .  Tho  work  is  one.  which  students  of  even 
considerable  learning  may  read  with  interest  and  with  profit  The  results  of  the 
most  recent  inquiries  are  given  in  a  very  able  and  scholarly  manner.  Tho  doctrines  of 
this  Commentary  :\.\-<-  •  v:r;_-,  -lioal,  and  the  work  every  where  exhibit  •-•  •  which 

will  make  it  acceptable  to  devout  readers.' 


12  T.  and  T.  Clark 's  Publications. 


HANDBOOKS    FOR    BIBLE    CLASSES. 

« These  volumes  are  models  of  the  multum  in  parvo  style.  We  have 
long  desired  to  meet  with  a  Series  of  this  kind— Little  Books  on  Great 
Subjects.'— Literary  World. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

Price  Is.  Gd. 

E5Eitfj  Introduction  antt  |iotcs 
BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  JAMES  MACGREGOR,  D.D. 


THE     POST-EXILIAN     PROPHET  S- 
HAGGAI,    ZECHARIAH,    MALACHI. 

Price  2s. 

SSlttfj  Enttotmction  anK  flotcs 
BY    MARCUS    DODS,     D.D. 

'Thoughtful,  suggestive,  and  finely  analytical.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIST. 

Price  Is.  Gel. 
BY  REV.  JAMES  STALKER,  M.A. 

'  As  a  succinct,  suggestive,  beautifully  written  exhibition  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  we 
are  acquaiuted  with  nothing  that  can  compare  with  it.' — Christian  World. 

THE     CHRISTIAN     SACRAMENTS. 

Price  Is.  6d. 
BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  S.  CANDLISH,  D.D. 

'An   admirable  manual;   sound,  clear,  suggestive,  and   interesting.'  —  Free   Church 
Record. 

THE     BOOKS     OF     CHRONICLES. 

Price  Is.  Gd. 
BY  REV.  PROFESSOR  MURPHY,  BELFAST. 

'We  know  no  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  to  compare  with  this,  considering  the 
small  size  and  cost.' — Wesleyan  Methodist-  Magazine. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    CONFESSION    OF    FAITH. 

Price  Is. 

2Httfj  Entrotmction  antr  flotcs 
BY  REV.  JOHX  MACPHERSON,  M.A. 

'  This  volume  is  executed  with  learning,  discrimination,  and  ability.' — British  Messenger. 

THE     BOOK     OF    JUDGES. 

Price  Is.  3(7. 
BY  REV.  PRINCIPAL  DOUGLAS. 

'This  volume  is  ns  near  perfection  as  we  can  hope  to  find  such  a  work.' — Church 
Bells. 


T.  and  T.  Claries  Publications* 


WORKS    BY    THE    LATE 
PATRICK    FAIRBAIRN,    D.D., 

PRINCIPAL    AND    PROFESSOR    OF   THEOLOGY    IN   THE    FREE    C1IU11CH   COLLEGE,   GLASGOW. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  6s., 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY:  A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Pastor.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author. 

'  This  treatise  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  by  the  lato  Professor 
Fairbairn,  is  well  deserving  thoughtful  perusal.  Throughout  the  volume,  however, 
there  is  a  tone  of  earnest  piety  and  practical  good  sense,  which  finds  expression  in  many 
profitable  counsels,  embodying  the  result  of  large  experience  and  shrewd  observation. 
.  .  .  Much  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  preaching,  and  this 
part  we  can  most  heartily  commend  ;  it  is  replete  with  valuable  suggestions,  which  even 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  ministry  will  find  calculated  to  make  them, 
more  attractive  and  efficient  preachers.' — Christian  Obtercer. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.    The  Greek  Text  and  Trans 
lation.     With  Introduction,  Expository  Notes,  and  Dissertations. 

1  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  ministers  and  theological  students.' — Methodist 
Magazine. 

'  We  have  read  no  book  of  his  with  a  keener  appreciation  and  enjoyment  than  that 
just  published  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.' — Nonconformist. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Sixth  Edition, 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OP  SCRIPTURE,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  whole  Series  of  the  Divine  Dispensations. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.,  Fourth  Edition, 

EZEKIEL,  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  HIS  PROPHECY:  An 

Exposition,     With  a  new  Translation. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

PROPHECY,  viewed  in  its  Distinctive   Nature,  its   Special 
Functions,  and  Proper  Interpretation. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd., 

HERMENEUTICAL  MANUAL;  or,  Introduction  to  the 
Exegetical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd., 

THE  REVELATION  OF  LAW  IN  SCRIPTURE,  considered 
with  respect  both  to  its  own  Nature  and  to  its  Relative  Place  in  Succes 
sive  Dispensations.  (The  Third  Series  of  the  '  Cunningham  Lectures.') 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


Just  pulilisJied,  in  demy  4to,  Third  Edition,  price  25s., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF  NEW 
TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By    HERMANN     CREMER,    D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  GREIFSWALD. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

(V.'ITH  ADDITIONAL  MATTER  AND  CORRECTIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 

By    WILLIAM     URWICK,    M.A. 

'Dr.  Cremer's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  Germany.  It  gives  with 
care  and  thoroughness  a  complete  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and  phrase 
that  it  deals  with.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cremer's  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  out.' — -Guardian. 

'It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  accurate  and  idiomatic,  and  the  additions  to  the 
later  edition  are  considerable  and  important.' — Church  Bells. 

'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  stores  of  any  theological  library.  ...  It  is  what  it  claims 
to  be,  a  Lexicon,  both  biblical  and  theological,  and  treats  not  only  of  words,  but  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated  by  those  words.' — John  Bull. 

'  V,Te  very  heartily  commend  this  goodly  volume  to  students  of  biblical  literature.' — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

'We  cannot  find  an  important  word  in  our  Greek  New  Testament  which  is  not 
discussed  with  a  fulness  and  discrimination  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.' — 
Nonconformist. 

'  Cremer's  Lexicon  is,  and  is  long  likely  to  be,  indispensable  to  students  whether  of 
theology  or  of  the  Bible,  and  must  always  bear  witness  to  his  scholarship,  erudition,  and 
diligence.' — Expositor. 

'  A  work  of  immense  erudition.' — Freeman. 

'  This  noble  edition  in  quarto  of  Cremer's  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  quite  super 
sedes  the  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  most  important 
articles  have  been  re-written  and  re-arranged.  .  .  .  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Urwick 
on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task,  revealing  on  his  part 
adrruate  scholarship,  thorough  sympathy,  and  a  fine  choice  of  English  equivalents  and 
definitions.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  As  an  aid  in  our  search,  we  warmly  commend  the  honest  and  laborious  New 
Testament  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Creiner.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

'  The  judiciousness  and  importance  of  Dr.  Cremer's  design  must  be  obvious  to  all 
students  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the  execution  of  that  design,  in  our  judgment,  fully 
establishes  and  justifies  the  translator's  encomiums.' — Watchman. 

'A  majestic  volume,  admirably  printed  and  faultlessly  edited,  and  will  win  gratitude 
as  well  as  renown  for  its  learned  and  Christian  Author,  and  prove  a  precious  boon  to 
students  and  preachers  who  covet  exact  and  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  literal 
and  theological  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.' — Dickintorfs  Theological  Quarterly. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  10s.  Cd., 

THE    HUMILIATION   OF   CHRIST, 

IN    ITS    PHYSICAL,    ETHICAL,    AND 
OFFICIAL    ASPECTS. 

By    A.     B.     BRUCE,     D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY,  FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

4  Dr.  Brace's  style  is  uniformly  clear  and  vigorous,  and  this  book  of  his,  as  a  whole, 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  being  at  once  stimulating  and  satisfying  to  the  mind  in  a  high 
degree.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

•  This  work  stands  forth  at  once  as  an  original,  thoughtful,  thorough  piece  of  work  in 
the  branch  of  scientific  theology,  such  as  we  do  not  often  meet  in  our  language.  ...  It 
is  really  a  work  of  exceptional  value ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  perceptible  gain  in 
theological  knowledge.' — Enyliih  Churchman. 

4  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  work  so  fresh  and  suggestive  as  this  of  Pro 
fessor  Bruce.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  our  English  Universities  for  a 
treatise  so  calm,  logical,  and  fceholarly.' — English  Independent. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  demy  fc'vo,  10s.  Gd., 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TWELVE ; 

OB, 

(Exposition  of  passages  in  tfje  &ospds 

cxjjtfutmfl  tftc  Cfoclbc  Disciples  of  3csus  unticr  Discipline 

for  tfjc  SpostlcsJjip. 

4  Here  we  have  a  really  gn  at  book  on  an  important,  large,  and  attractive  subject — a 
book  full  of  loving,  wholesome,  profound  thoughts  about  the  fundamentals  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.' — Britifh  mid  Foreign  Erawfjelical  Rerinc. 

4  It  is"  some  five  or  six  years  since  this  wr.rk  first  mndo  its  appearance,  and  now  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  called  for.  the  Author  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
alterations  which  arc  likely  to  render  it  still  more  acceptable.  Substantially,  however, 
the  book  remains  the  same,  atid  the  hearty  commendation  with  which  wo  noted  its  first 
issue  applied  to  it  at  leat>t  as  much  now.' — £oc£. 

'The  value,  the  beauty  of  this  volume  is  tlmt  it  i*  a  unique  contribution  to,  because  a 
loving  and  cultured  study  of,  Uic  life  of  Chii-t.  iu  the  relation  of  the  Master  of  the 
Twelve.'— Edinburgh  Ihiily  AVncjr. 


1 6  T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


PROFESSOR_GODETS    WORKS. 

//i  Three  Volumes,  Svo,  price  31s.  6(/., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

BY  F.  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF   THEOLOGY,   NEUCHATEL. 

'  This  -work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely  ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,  and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  Author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 


In  Tu-o  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 

THE     GOSPEL    OF    ST.     LUKE. 

£ranslatrtj  from  tf)£  Scconti  jFrtndj  6Uitton. 

'  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.'— 


Guardian. 


In  Tu-o  Volumes,  Svo,  price  21s., 

ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

'  We  have  looked  through  it  with  great  care,  and  have  been  charmed  not  less  by  the 
clearness  and  fervour  of  its  evangelical  principles  than  by  the  carefulness  of  its  exegesis, 
its  fine  touches  of  spiritual  intuition,  and  its  appositeness  of  historical  illustration.' — 
Baptist  Magazine. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  6*., 

DEFENCE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

TRANSLATED   BY   THE 

HON.  AND  EEV.  CANON  LYTTELTOX,  M.A., 

RECTOR  OF  HAGLEY. 

'  This  volume  is  not  unworthy  of  the  great  reputation  which  Professor  Godet  enjoys. 
It  shows  the  same  breadth  of  reading  and  extent  of  learning  as  his  previous  works,  and 
the  same  power  of  eloquent  utterance.' — Church  Bells. 

'Professor  Godet  is  at  once  so  devoutly  evangelical  in  his  spirit  and  so  profoundly 
intelligent  in  his  apprehension  of  truth,  that  we  shall  all  welcome  these  contributions  to 
the  study  of  much  debated  subjects  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.' — Christian  World. 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  Fourth  Edition,  price  10s.  6cZ., 

MODERN  DOUBT  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF. 

A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest 
Seekers  after  Truth. 

BY  THEODORE  CHEISTLTEB,  D.D., 

UNIVERSITY  PREACHER  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  AT  BOXN. 

Translated,  with  the  Authors  sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  H.  U.  WEITBRECHT, 
Ph.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  KINGSBURY,  M.A. 

'  We  recommend  the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  among  recent 
contributions  to  our  apologetic  literature.  .  .  .  We  are  heartily  thankful  both  to  the 
learned  Author  and  to  his  translators.' — Guardian. 

'We  express  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  deep  piety  which  pervades  it;  and  whilst  we  commend  it  to  the  careful 
psrusal  of  our  readers,  we  heartily  rejoice  that  in  those  days  of  reproach  and  blasphemy 
so  able  a  champion  lias  come  forward  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.' — Christian  Obsei-ver. 
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